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Art I. — n The Nalodaya or History of King Nalay 
a Sanskrit Poem hy Kahdhsa. Accompanied with a Metrical 
Translationy an Essay on Alhterationy an Account of other 
similar Wbrksy and a Grammatical Analysis* By Wl YateSy 
D.D. CalcuttUy 1844 . 

Notwithstanding the considerable degree of erudite atten- 
tion, which has, for the last half century, been given to the lan- 
guage and literature of Brahminism, by some eminent scholars of 
different nations, both in Europe and resident in the East ; — among 
whom may be named as pre-eminent, the all- accomplished Sir 
W. Jones, Colebrooke, Wilkins, Halhed, Wilford, H. H. Wilson 
and Mill, among our countrymen, with the Schlegels, Bopp, 
Rosen, &c. among our continental neighbours ; all of whom have 
more or less largely contributed to draw aside the veil which has 
shrouded them, for many successive centuries, from the rest 
of mankind, — it is still a fact that but comparatively little 
is yet known, even to many well educated persons in Europe, 
of either the ancient learning of Hindustan, or of the wondenul 
medium of its perpetuation to modem times. Hence the sur- 
prizing discrepancy of opinion entertained upon a subject so ill 
understood. Some, according to the true adage — omne ignotum 
pro raagnifico — looking at it from afar and through the haze 
of fancy, have most unduly enlarged the actual magnitude 
and relative proportions of an object, with which they have not 
been able to come at all into personal contact, and of which 
they can know nothing but through the imperfect relations 
of persons scarcely, it may be, less unacquainted with it than 
themselves ; whilst others again, going on the opposite princi- 
ple that what is distant and but little known can be of small 
value or importance, have in the same measure depreciated 
that, with whose intrinsic value they have either not had the 
means of acquainting themselves or else were careless of their 
employment, because of the certain labour demanded for, as 
they too easily decided, at best only a problematical advantage. 
Had these various notions been limited in their results to 
the individuals entertaining them, they would, however alike 
exaggerated or erroneous on the one side and on the other, 
have been of little general moment ; but unhappily, it was 
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not bj any means so. Infidelity^ which singularly unites 
the opposite extremes of scepticism and credulity, found in 
Hindu literature^ as it fondly hoped and supposed, fraeh reasons 
for its determined disbelief of Revelation, and drew from the 
asserted unfathomable depths of Hindu antiquity new arguments 
in support of its equally determined hostility to Christianity* 
The Mosaic chronolc^ was assaulted afresh by old combatants 
arrayed in new armour, and furnished with weapons deemed 
certainly fatal to the cause of Scripture History. Alas ! that 
high intellectual powers should so often be found in disunion 
with strong moral feelings; and that some who can grapple 
successfully with all that is most transcendant and recondite 
in science and in learning, should be so absolutely defi- 
cient in the moral sense, and In power to appreciate the 
good and evU, the true and false in mental philosophy and 
religion, as not to discern the conclusiveness or feel the force of 
arguments that carry, to minds of more heavenly character and 
habit, all the weight of demonstration and something more 
jet For what is demonstrably tme in abstract science, whilst 
It convinces the naked understanding, is wholly powerless to 
move the conscience, the feelings, or the will ; whereas truths, the 
process of establishing which argumentatively may require both 
great compass of thought and a long habit of reasoning^ vnll 
often fall with an irresistible power of conviction on the moral 
sense of the least literate and even the intellectually incapable ; or, 
as the Sacred Scriptures familiarly express it — some things are 
hidden from the wise and prudent, which are revealed to 
babes!” Indeed, the cultivation of the intellect separate from the 
contemporaneous cultivation of the moral man, is not seldom even 
more than useless to religious ends. The man so circumstanced 
may be fitly compared with the automaton chess-player, 
or the calculating machine of Babbage, or any other won- 
derful piece of modem mechanism; there is an apparent 
exercise of mind in these, that strikes the uninstructed observer 
With wondering amazement, whilst yet they are but mecha- 
nism after all : they seem to think, to calculate, to compare, 
to reason, todecide — ^yet are they soulless, insensible machinery, 
the puppets of a controulling mind and will without themselves. 
Thu^ what a vast range have some minds taken in their excur- 
sions over the works of God I they have penetrated throiigh the 
many complicated contrivances, yet missed the end aimed at 
by the unseen, unheard, unfelt, unknown contriver of them : 

they have perceived the design and traced wit|i accuracy the 
< various stages through which it is effectuated, yet when so 
eflectoated they have come to a sudden stop without one 
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movement of the heart, one impulse of admiring devotion, 
one burst of grateful and thankful adoration to that great 
First Cause, by them most truly “ least understood,” the exer- 
tions of whose all-mighty intellect are but the means of bringing 
to pass those benevolent and gracious purposes towards His 
intelligent creatures, of which all creation speaks with such 
constancy, persuasion and emphasis. The sceptical philo- 
sophers of Europe hailed, with exultation little short of raptu- 
rous, the first intelligence which reached them, in what assumed 
to a definite shape and from authentic sources, of the 
all but infinite chronology of the Hindus and Chinese ; and 
immediately set themselves, with wonderful assiduity and deter- 
mination, to the task of arranging a variety of arguments drawn 
from the newly discovered astronomy of the East, in proof, once 
and for ever, of the utter falsity of the Mosaic vpritings. The 
chronology of Moses placed the first creation not above a few 
thousand years from our own days ; the Hindus carried it back 
into almost the abysses of eternity, through an endless series of 
astronomical cycles; supporting the truth of their pretensions 
to so profound an antiquity by facts and calculations, the vouch- 
ers for which were really extant and within the reach of every 
man to read and judge for himself. Away then with the 
Hebrew cosmogonist, tlie historian of yesterday ! what was he 
to those venerable sages, who had measured the stars and fixed 
their endless revolutions, many ages before him ! And men having 
the character of rigid Baconians, who reasoned only from fiicts 
not from theories, a posteriori not a priori, were actually able to 
persuade themselves, and would fain too have persuaded others, 
on the alleged authority of a Hindu antiquity, as yet but guessed at, 
that Revelation was no longer tenable ; that all the united force 
of irrefiragable argument, of moral intuition, and of accumulated 
experience were to give way before the giant literature of 
Hindustan ! That day has passed ; and, as ml candid reasoners 
then predicted, successsive inquiries, far from justifying the 
triumphant exultations of sceptical philosophers, have so utterly 
refuted their baseless reasonings as to leave them not a 
wreck behind. These men well exemplified the swng of Caesar 
— Facile id quod volunt credunt homines;” — TTiey believed 
Hinduism and discredited Christianity, because they wished the 
latter to prove false at any rate. But, although a more extended 
acquaintance with “ the wise men of the east” has availed to 
lower the credit of scepticism and to put to perpetual silence all its 
former vauntings, still the language and literature of Hinduism 
are known, in any detail, only to amw ; and still the most incredible 
notions prevail in regard to them. Minute philosophers” are 
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yet to be found, too,m places, who eitherignorantly or dishonestly 
aver Hindu Astronomy and Chronolc^ to be utterly subversive 
of the Mg^c ICstoiy of the creation, and by consequence of the 
whole structure of the alleged revelation founded thereupon* 
But independently of any reference to religion, it is always 
desirabl^m a high degree, to elucidate and establish truth in every 
department. Ail error is more or less injurious, inasmuch as 
it rs opposed to the facts of things ; and in proportion as these 
are unknown, reason and action dike, with reference to them, 
must be at fault and entail results more or less inconvenient or 
hurtful 

We have never yet met with a succinct and formal reply to 
the enquiry — what is the amount and character of Hindu Litera- 
ture ? what does the Sanskrit contain, and what does it not ? We 
shall attempt to answer these questions in as short a compass as 
be practicable. 

rlow, though we do not ourselves pretend to have gone over 
the whole range of Hindu literature, or to have read seriatim 
a hundredth part of the accessible portions of the huge stores 
which it includes, we do not think it either presumptuous, or out 
of place, to state that we have, by the circumstances of our posi- 
tion and the nature of our calling, been led to make a some- 
what extended enquizyin this wide field. To master the Sanskrit 
language was one of the very earliest of our efforts, not indeed 
vrith a direct view to Sanskrit literature itselfi but in order to be 
enabled more effectively to pursue our more immediate 
object, the acquisition of its most elegant and valuable derivative 
the Bengal ; the znasteiy of which, so as to be able to read, speak 
and write it with as much ease as attainable by a foreigner from 
the West, was essential to our object in coming to the country. 
We have all along regarded the Sanskrit only as auxiliary to our 
first purpose ; and have therefore forborne, from a sense of duty, 
to enter more deeply into its dense mass than was necessary to 
this ; but we have learned and read enough of it to be able, we 
think, aided too by the light of other minds, to form a tolerably 
corr^t judgment, and to venture upon putting it forth to the 
public. 

And, Jhst, of the Language itself Its designation Sanskrit, 
— icomsana, ^with* mAkrita ' wrought, finished’-^enotes the 
^langm^e of the learned, a language highly wrought, of finished 
excellence and polish, as it were, in contrast with Prakrit 
^ the rtide/ inelegant, uncultivated spoken tongue or dialect cur- 
rent among the illiterate vulgar. To westenx apprebenrion 
this explanation of the term is wholly inadequate to convey the 
fointest notion of tiie nature and extent of tius culture or refine- 
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ment and polish. That the Sanskrit is a bi^y elegant and 
polished tongue is unquestionable: and that it is capable of 
expressing with precision, force, and beauty eveiy nsoveiuent of 
the human will, every exercise of human thought, it were need- 
less to assure the reader. And yet, withal, we do not scruple to 
assert that it is ooer-vnrought, pushed and refined even to extra*^ 
vagance and absurdity, beyona example in a^ other fiirm of 
speech or writing ever known among men. 'fhe natives deem 
it the language of the gods, and among men in former sges, 
of philosophers and poets, priests and kings alone : too sacred 
to be polluted, too refined to be debased by profane and 
common usage. Women and the vulgar were therefore forbidden 
to approach its toAooed enclosure ; * este procul profani,^ was 
the voice heard from legislative and priestly lips. To learn or 
pronounce a letter of the divine alphabet was a sin of deepest 
die in all but the privileged classes. K by chance one of a 
lower caste should approach where a brahmin, for instance, was 
reciting, he was instantly bound, on heavy and cruel penal- 
ties, to stop both ears with his little fingers, and hastily to 
retire till out of reach of the holy sounds I All philosophy, religi- 
on and science, too, were locked up in this sacred language firom 
desecrating contact with vulgar minds. ** The key of know- 
ledge’^ was in the hands of the divine brahminsy of those gods 
of earth” as they haughtily and impiously designated themselves, 
and it was not pennitted to obtain access to the minutest portion 
of the treasures of intellect, but as doled out in infinitesimal por- 
tions, vivd voce, by them. If knowledge, then, is power, all 
power with all knowledge was in the brahminical caste alone ; 
who, if they consigned the executive to kings and soldiers, yet 
retained the legislative and administrative in their own hands ; 
piving sanction to their paramount authority, aweing and sway- 
ing rulers and the ruled alike, by the d(^mas and rituals of 
religion ; the former impalpable and extravagant, the latter 
tedious yet imposing, but all alike contrived and formed, with 
wonderful astuteness and efficiency, to subdue and overawe 
the minds, while they gratified the tastes and indulged 
the humours and the passions, of the multitude. There was 
an esoteric mysticism, tor the thoughtful wise (so deemed,) an 
exoteric of grossness, pastime and licentiousness for the igno- 
rant, sensual and thoughtless. 

Now, putting these facts in connexion, is the inference fiur- 
^fetched or improbable, ihat the Sanskrit was, firom the firs^ 
designed by its original refiners to be the hieroglyphic system of 
the Hindu priesthood ? and wrought to such high polish and 
difficulty of construction, the more effectually to keep it from the 
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vulgar ? We must ^ree with tibose orieutalists, who consider that 
Sanskrit is nctf a langua^ wholly formed^ ab origine^ by the brah- 
mins ; but was certmnly, at some distant period in its histoiy» a 
spoken language. All reasoning and anal(^, as well as inters 
nal evidence and occasional historical hints^ combine in lea^g 
to this conclusion. It ii^ however, equally unquestionable that 
it never could have been spoken in its present written 
construction, which is the most artificial, concise and diffi- 
cult imaginable. The conclusion is, that the original substruc- 
ture was subjected to a double process of refinement and 
corruption, issuing in the polished, highly wrought Sanskrit of 
books on the one side, and in the barbarous, anomalous, uncouth 
and clumsy Ft&krit on the other ; the greater the divergence, the 
greater the security for the exclusive possession by the wily priests, 
of the " treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” The progress of 
arbitrary rule and superstition in subduing the minds and bodies 
of the multitude, would be accelerated by this double process of 
alteration in the language^ of which we have now spoken ; as this, 
again, by hastening the advance of barbansm and degeneracy in 
the mass, would aid in rivetting the heavy chains of king-craft 
and priest-craft, and both these of devil-craft We think it, 
then, almost conclusively evident, or at least in the highest 
degree probable, that the natural facilities afforded by the 
original language itself, whatever it was, were astutely seized 
upon by the dominant class as most favorable to their steady 
designs ; and that of set purpose they proceeded gradually 
to widen the difference between the speech of the vulgar and 
the language of religion and learning, working up the primitive 
tongue to that state of finish and polish in which we now find 
it, so remote from all the spoken dialects as to be utterly unin- 
telligible to any but the privileged class, and that only after 
a long course of close and panful study, extending usually 
to ten years ! In the Bengal, for instance, nine tenths of 
the substratum of the language, i. e. of the radical forms or 
roots of verbs and nouns, &c. are pure Sanskrit, the terminations 
of words and structure of sentences only being diverse ; yet 
such is the effect of these diversities as to render Bengali as 
distinct from Sanskrit, as Italian is from Latin ; and just as 
a good Latin scholar vrill be unable to read or understand the 
m^rn Italian, without previous study of its grammatical forms 
and phraseology ; or as an Italian, whether peer or peasant, 
will be incapable of understanding a single sentence of Virgil, 
if be has not learned Latin, so it is in reference to Sanskrit 
'Wtd Ben^&lL 

To facilitate to themselves the classification and formation of 
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vords, the improvers upon the Hindu hieroglyphics have, as the 
Greeks were wont to do, but to a much smauer extent, assigned 
all the words of the language to a small number of roots or 
etymons, whether really such or not, (which is often very 
doubtful at least, if not plainly absard)~these roots are verbal 
stems termed Dhdtusy or primordial prindples, and are mostly 
monosyllables, partly dissyllables, ana of one or two letters only. 
Now to these roots is given a latitude of significance so utterly 
unnatural, as plainly to shew either, 1st, that the root is used 
only as a convenient heading under which to gather words hav- 
ing their ^ed portion alike or nearly so, however remote in 
signification ; or that the varying branches have been farced from 
one stem into a variety of meaning intended to create difiicully 
to the uninitiated. Probably both aims were often combined, 
as whim or convenience might suggest To give an instance : the 
root noth has assigned to it these four primitive meanings, 
— anxiety^ Messing ^ grandeur^ prayer. By no conceivable pro- 
cess of thought can these wholly unconnected meanings be 
drawn or forced from a common stem or significant radical ; they 
are evidently either arbitrarily attached to one and the same 
fixed sound, or originally distinct words and as arbitrarily classed 
under the same r^ix natk. So, we have the three heteroge- 
neous meanings of grinding, motion, and embracing,” referred 
to the root phen; mose of hearing or seeing, playing or 
music, motion, knowledge and anxiety,” all said to be derived 
from hen ; of binding, smearing, disrespect and honour (the 
two last of even opposite signification,) referred to pust; of 
“ giving, seeing, injury and motion” to ish ; “ contact, painting, 
variety, ability, thought, mercy, mixture,” given as the significa- 
tions of krip^ and so on. All is plainly a mixture of refined arti- 
fice and convenience, subserving facility of reference and obs- 
curing at once. Again, the same meaning is assigned as one 
of the primitive notions of many roots : thus * injury,’ is one 
meaning (among others quite unconnected either with it or 
among themselves) of at least /or^ roots 1 Killing^^ of twice 
that number ; motiort^ of more than a hundred ; and so on ; 
whilst not fewer than eighteen radical notions are attached to the 
sound aj, viz. ** preservation, motion, love, gratification, splen- 
dour, hearing, getting, embracing, asking, entering, increasing, 
killing, existing, taking, strength, production of knowledge, desire, 
action I. Now, if it be considered besides, that the whole 
number of roots is only 1754, (many of that number, too, 
including mere slight varieties of the same radical sound, as 
a long or a short vowel, $ or sk^ &c.) and the radical notion^ 
whilst very few in total amount, botn arbitrarily and endlessly 
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i^peated, as above sheim, it must be evident to all coautton 
sense that the whole is what we have stated it to be, a tissue of 
convenient artifice, having but little support in the original 
ground-work of the language. The only other alternative is 
that of supposii^ the very sabstratum of the language, the roots 
themselves in feet, to have been imagined ez ezpresso^ in order 
to coin a language of hieroglyphics, as it were, adapted to the 
special purposes of a body of clever and interested exclvr 
nonixts. But as this is, perhaps, going further than we have 
oertiun grounds for inferring, we take the middle course as above 
stated, and supposing an originally current tongue to have 
existed imagine it to have been corrupted into the rude PrSthit 
on the one hand, and refined into the polished Sanskrit on the 
other ; the former through sheer neglect, being left wholly to 
the vulgar ; the latter through an astute policy, which aimed at 
rendering it so difficult to all but the exclusive caste, that it might 
become a secure depository of all the learning, philosophy and 
mysticism of the Brahminical system. That this is, in fact, the 
character of the Sanskrit language will appear firom many con- 
siderations. 

Isf. — Its radicals are applied, as observed ifefore, so arbitra- 
rily and fantastically to enunciate so great a variety of mutually 
unconnected notions, and there are so many several radicals 
applied to express the same notion, as at once to create an 
iJmost ** boundless ocean of words’’ (as the Grammarians 
phrase it,) and to render the same written terms susceptible of 
meanings all but endlessly diversified. By this artifice the same 
word or sound is capable of being applied to denote nearly any 
idea you please, however remote from that which would present 
itseli first to the mind of the reader. Hence Sanskrit compo- 
sition is oftentimes a series of mere conmdrums, requiring 
for their interpretation a profound and extensive acquaintance not 
only with the whole range of the vocabulary ; but with the mystic 
philosophy, the legendary lore, and the peculiar notions of 
the writer’s tribe or school, as welL 
2nd. — The numerous terminations, nominal, verbal and others ; 
the varieties of regular declension and conjugation ; the very 
great number of anomalies of inflection, notwithstanding ; the 
many curious disguises of the primitive by insertion, rriection or 
substitution of one vowel or consonant for another; toe exces- 
sive attention paid to euphony (which is often rather cacophony) ; 
and, above all, the junction of words, the rules for tiie efFecting 
d which are immensely numerous ; the vast an^imt of syno- 
Tjmoxxs terms or epithets, for the same thing ; the almost entire 
abandonment of a natural, inartificial and ea^ style for one highly 
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complicate aod involved, occasioning endless obscurity almost 
ineatricable difficult ; the neglect of prose for metrical com* 
position ; the use of a poetics system more singular, and of a 
variety of metre more extensive, than any other existing ot 
conceivable ; ^e employment of jOgjures of rhetoric extravagant, 
absurd and unnatural beyond all idea — these and many other 
peculiarities of Sanskrit render it the most difScnlt of tongues ; its 
grammar, indeed, is a vast labyrinth, through wldch to penetrate 
is the work only of patience nearly inexhaustible, and of mental 
labour truly inconceivable. 

Zrdfy. — The system of reacted Utters^ as it has been called, 
is alone sufficient to mark this study as the most arduous of the 
kind to which it is possible to subject the human mind. Ingeni* 
ous it may be called ; but the ingenuity is a most perverted 
one, whilst the absurdity of it is unparalleled in the grammar 
of any other language known. 

^tidy , — The metres are of so many varieties as to require 
regular division, like some branch of natural objects or of p%si- 
caT science, into classes, orders, genera, and species ; many of 
them, too, are preposterously long : Here,’’ says Dr. Yates, 

the poet is allo^d an almost boundless range, and may pro- 
ceed to any length he pleases within the limits of a thousand 
syllables to the half line ! 1'’ And after you, have with immense 
labour and sad endangerment of patience, waded through stanzas, 
each hug line of which is hd a single word, in which the problem 
is this — ‘ Given a certain number of words (all whose syllables are, 
by sundry changes in the end of one and the beginning of 
another respectively, united^ so that no clue of termination exists, 
to the discovery of what and how many words there are thus 
found together !) to find out what was the author’s meaning’ — 
among, perhaps, many of which the syllables variously arranged 
are, by a strained ingenuity, capable ; and when you have pitched 
upon some one, it may not, after all, be the one intended; so 
that you may be as far as ever from understanding your author, 
and nave all your labour to begin ^ain ! And when you have it, 
we ask, what is it worth ? often it is but some stupid string of absurd 
epithets applied to some ridiculous demon or deity — thus — 
^ Mukundawithhisearingsreachingtohisshouldersthebellsroundhis 
waisttinldingbyhisbriskmotionandaswingingpeacock’stailinhishair 
dancedontheheadoftheblackserpent’ Yet this neglect of spacing 
and punctuation is the very least part of the difficulty in ihe 
ori^inah^ It is impossible in our less hierc^lyphic tongue to 
imitate it, however remotely. 

6thhf. — Another singular peculiarity of the Sanskrit is the 
nvuUitude of uni-literal wor^ which it contains, every vowel 
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and consonant having more or less numerous applications as re- 
gularly declined nouns or conjugated verbal roots I In reality 
these are, of course, not in the nature of significant words, proper- 
ly so understood ; but pure arbitrary signs capable of being em- 
ployed for any en^matical purpose whatever. Thus the first 
consonant, A, has no fewer than 27 such applications; among 
which are enumerated at least four deities — Brabrnd, Vishnu, 
Kdmadeva and Tama ; three elements, fire, air, and water ; the 
empodtes bod^ and soul ; the sun, fime^ a prince, light, pleasure, 
the head, a joint, hmr, and the ear ! The vowel », besides as a 
noun denoting Kandarpa, god of love, and Lakshmi, goddess of 
wealth ; as an inteijectory particle expressing pain, anger, com- 
passion, consideration, perception, and consciousness; has, as 
a verbd root, no fewer than six distinct applications wholly 
unconnected, viz. to go, pervade, conceive, desire, throw, and 
eat ! What is this but a recondite system of hieroglyphics? 

In further corroboration of these remarks, be it Known, that 
whole poems exist in Sanskrit composed with such studied 
ambiguity/’ that they may be understood as relating to two 
entirely different and even opposite subjects. Thus the K&ghava 
F&ndaviya uiay, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as 
the histo]^ of R&ma and other descendants of Dasharatna, or as 
that of 1 udhishthira and the other sons of Pdndu : it is, in 
short, ^Hwo distinct stories told in the same words.^^ Thus, 
again, the Nalodaya is one entire series of puns on a pathetic 
aubjecL” That is surely a most singularly constructed language 
which is capable of being made to exhibit regular and lengthy 
compositions of such a character: no Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
are, in reality, more difiicult ; in both alike a previous clue to 
the meaning, a key to unlock the mysteries, is equally necessary ; 
and without it no human ingenuity could decipher the inten- 
tion. This will appear still more manifestly when we come to 
examine the work, whose title stands at the head of this 
article. 

Hie s^le of Sanskrit composition exhibits the opposite ex- 
tremes of turgid profuseness and bombastic expansion on the 
one hand, and of a studied laconism on the other, which baffies 
the student at every turn. In the former, epithet is heaped 
upon epithet, metaphor upon metaphor till one is bewildered 
to recollect the point from which the sentence set out; in the 
latter terminations are omitted, and words combined in so synco- 
pated a form that ambiguity beyond all notion is the result 

An absurd pretence of minute precision, of tne same tantidis- 
ingand obscuring nature, is also a characteristic of Sanskrit 
s^Ie. Here is m instance — " From what and by what 
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Bad bow and when and what and how much and when any 
good or bad action exists ; from that and by that and so and 
then and that and so much and there it springs from the 
influence of a superior power.” 

But not further to enlarge, enough has surely been said, to 
justify the hypothesis that the Sansmt has been wroi]^ht to its 
present state, as the language of Brahminical theology and science, 
with the express purpose of rendering it inaccessible to cdi but 
the privileged classes, and to them only after a long course of 
discipline and painful study, that should have the e&ct, as in 
all such cases, of creating the spirit of the society. 

The native course or study usually requires a period of ten 
years to put the student into possession of the ^ammar and 
vocabula^ alone. The vocabtuary is itself a poem, L e, it is a 
metrical composition, and the grammar a high mountaia of 
difficulty enough to paralyse exertion* Memory is the faculty 
chiefly or only called into exercise ; judgement not at all. Thus 
there are seldom any compendious natural classifications of 
grammatical subjects, or groups of analogies mutually elucidatoiy 
and helpful to the memory. All is pure drudgery j which doubtless 
is one cause, among many, of the apathetic indifference and 
immovability, which characterise the ringular race whose idiom 
is the subject of discourse. 

Still the language is unquestionably a highly polished and 
expressive one, and under the direction of better taste would 
take rank among the finest, as it is, perhaps, the richest of human 
tongues. In the facility of forming compound terms ; in the 
endless diversify and easy and natural formation of deriva- 
tives ; in flexibility, expressiveness, sententiousness and other 
valuable characteristics, it is unrivalled even by the classical Greek 
of our Western world ; and were it ever to become a medium for 
the exercise of European, and above all of Christian, thought — its 
style freed from puerilities and bombast, from tu^id and extra- 
vagant metaphor, laconic ambiguity and disgusting licentiousness 
— were it once adapted to the utterance of notions of liberty, 
of manly vigour of conception, of straightforward reasoning and 
holy sentiment — were it to become the vehicle of true science, of 
real philosophy, and of a pure religion, no speech of man would 
exceed it in nervousness, vigour, elegance and music. It is to be 
feared, however, that it win share in some measure the &te of 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics; that, having been kept from the know- 
ledge of the vulgar till these, in the progress of enlightenment 
and elevation, have purified, refined, strengthened and enriched 
their own once meagre and rude vernaculars, and tranferred into 
them the learning and religion of the West, it will reap the reward 
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of idlimate oblivion ; or at least become, like the classic speech 
of Borne, a dead language, only to a still greater degree ; because 
it has &iled to Btereatyfe^ for future ages, either accurate know* 
le^, pure sentiment, or genuine and natural poet^. 

Here then the question comes in to be answered with ^ich 
we set out, what dim the Sanskrit language contain, and what 
does it not ? 

First, then, it contains nothing of genuine history^ no national 
annals, no bi<^aph 7 of eminent patriots, statesmen, warriors, 
philosophers, poets or others, who have figured on the theatre 
of Indian Itfe, public or private. Not a single page of pure 
historical matter, unmixed with monstrous and absurd &,ble, is 
extant, or probably was ever written in it I It supplies us with 
no assistance whatever in rescuing from eternal oblivion the 
worthies or the curses of past ages ; it affords us no certain 
clue to the discovery of even the origin of the races who 
first spoke or adopted it I Fabulous and extravagant legends 
are that, in this class, it furnishes. European ingenuity, pene- 
tration, and perseverance may, indeed, by dint of hard and 
long continued labour, elicit a few isolated facts here and there, 
and bj comparison of dates and circumstances, rejecting the 
crudities and absurdities that have gathered round them, bring 
them to bear upon some point of ancient story yet in the depths 
of obscurity* But nothing is certain ; all is only a happy guess 
or probable inference at best The very principle of historic 
naiTation appears^ either never to have entered into the minds 
of the early wnters in this language, or else a base and 
selfish poli^ led them to falsify and obscure and mysticise 
all evetrtB in order to conceal their own usurpations, violence, 
and injustice* 

2nd — ^nskrit Literature presents us with nothing of 
Ge<^aphical or Statistical Science. The true theoiy of the 
earth is not to be traced in it. Seas of milk and curds, and 
butter and ^irit, and sugar-cane juice, with mountains 200 
thousand miles high, bearing trees 8 or 9,000 miles tall ; seas 
and continents ranged in succession round a central nucleus 
or navel, like the peels of an onion, and other similar extra- 
vagancies and fooleries, form the staple of Sandcrit lore on 
these heads. 

firi— Cosmogony and Geol(^ical Science are precisely 
in ike same condition of drivelling and hopeless allegory, out of 
which nothing can be drawn, useful to any purpose under 
heaven. ^ 

— Of Natural History, the Philosophy of Nature, and 
Mechanical Science, (Ast^nomj and Geometry partially 
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eEcepted 5 of ^hich hereafter) the Sanskrit exl^ibits nothing 
whatever ; all is either impossible ^ble, or^ when natural and 
true^ trivial, unscieutific, and unairanged. 

5th. — Hindu Medical Science is at zero ; Empyricism rules the 
day. Anatomy is unknown. Pharmacy litde more than a know- 
ledge of simples, united with some absurd quackery. 

6tk. — The Music of the Hindus is in an extremely back- 
ward state : a fantastic association with an ideal superstition 
has served, with other causes, to hinder its advancement as 
a science ; as an art, too, Hindu music is singularly rude : 
it knows nothing of harmony or counterpoint The Sanskrit 
musical Shfistras are numerous, but of small value. 

7th. — The same is the case with the other Fine Arts, Fainting, 
Architecture, Statuary. Books upon them are few and unim- 
portant in character. 

Sth. — On the mechanical arts, or handicrafts, there are no 
express treatises ; on some of them, a few precepts of ordinary 

S ractice occur, as also on agriculture See., in general wnting^ 
Nothing, in short, can well be conceived poorer than Sanskrit 
literature, in all the most important scientific or practical depart- 
ments of knowledge. There is positively nothing to serve any 
other purpose of the European student, but the gratification of 
a not unnatural curiosity. 

9th. — In every branch of Experimental Science, or Natural 
Philosophy, Sanskrit is wholly wanting. The Hindu Philoso- 
phers were rather poets than strict investigators of the system of 
things. They thought much and deeply, but were ever fonder 
of chasing the phantoms of a speculative fancy than of following 
the indications of nature- They loved more to indulge in abstrac- 
tions, and ingenious theories, than to pursue experimental in- 
quiries by a course of rigid induction. Their Philosophy, 
dierefore, is the Philosophy of fancy, not of reality ; it may 
be brilliant, captivating and acute, ingenious and imposing; 
but it is, after all, empty, impracticable and useless ; nay, more, 
it is bewildering, and injurious ; it misleads, and effeminates ; it 
lowers the tone of the mind, it destroys the moral sense, it lays 
open to a thousand deceptions and aberrations ; and it creates 
a taste which is incapaple of relishing reality or moral truth. 

10th . — In regard to Mental and Physical Science, Sanskrit is 
nearly in the same predicament Plenty of mental theoTy indeed 
there is, but nothing of sound and vigorous reasoning; nothing 
of ri^d analysis or accurate classification of mental phenomena. 
All is dreamy and visionary ; fanciful, and empirical assertion. 
The ^ relation between cause and ell^t is utterly overlooked. 
The itnposrible and die absurd are treated with the gravity 
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of serious {diilosophy, and a positteeoess only becoming those 
who deal in matters of fact. 

10/A. — The same, too, may with truth be said of Paeumatokgy 
and the Science of God- The psycholo^ of man was never inyes- 
timted by those who wrote in San^rit The true principle 
of reasoning a posterioii, or from ascertained facts and observed 
phenomena alone, was never understood or adopted by them. 
They are ever adoat on a wide expanse of theoiy without cbc^ 
compass or rudder; nay, without even a pole-star to aid 
the navigation. Of matter and spirit, mind and body, 
substance and form, nature and accident, indeed, much, very 
much, has been written, but to vastly little purpose not- 
withstanding. Six philosophical schools have put forth as 
many systems of things, more or less symbolizing with the 
ancient systems of Greece and Rome, only with fer less of 
either accuracy of investigation or vigour of conception. The 
Hindu mind has ever delighted in day-dreams and reveries ; non- 
realities have had far more attractions for it than actualities ; 
it has pleased and lost itself in a luxurious indulgence of an 
all-excursive fancy, that has soared far above all the coarse 
materialities of the actual world. In the history of no people 
has the Scriptural allegation been more exactly verified than 
in that of the Hindus, that “ Man by wisdom knew not God 
not only are they, in truth, wholly ignorant of God to any 
really useful and practical purpose of philosophy, religion, or 
morals ; but their so called wisdom and boastful science has itself 
been the cause of the density and perpetuation of that ignorance. 
They have reasoned, or rather theorized, dreamt and disputed, 
talked and written of God and nature, matter and spirit, 
fate and will, action and passion, good and evil, till in the 
multitude of words they have wholly lost sight of the real 
objects of inquiry. A blind fatality, a visionary system of 
unrealities, a thoughtless, objectless, passionless, soulless Deity, 
without qualification, without active intelligence or creative 
energy; an atheistical theology that identifies matter and 
spirit, God and nature, the human soul and the divine ; 
a sviddal philosophy that devours itself ; a denial of the essential 
differences of things ; an assertion of the intrinsic indifference 
of all acts and feelings, which makes the character of an 
action to depend on the motiii>e of its performance, and an 
absolute dependance of eveiy agent on a superior power — these 
and similar have been the conclusions arrived at by Hindu 
speculation. He Veds themselves, which are asserted to have 
proceeded immediately from the mouth of God, are a strange 
and heterogenous assemblage of absurd physics and dreamy 
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metaphysics, of fanciful philosophy and drivelling superstition 
— of high sounding invocations, and petty prayers ; trf incan- 
tations for the injury or destruction of enemies, or the averring 
of personal evils; of recipes for sacrifices, and the like. In 
it the elements are deified at the same time that the doctrine 
of the universd soul is asserted ! These boasted bh&stras are 
stuffed, in fact, with all manner of puerilities and inconsis- 
tencies, and are evidently a very crude digest, as it were, of 
the odds and ends of mutually opposing theories, of airy 
visions, and gross idolatries, containing neither true science, 
true ethics, nor elevated notions of God or of his works 
and ways. Meanwhile, as to practical religion, the bad 
passions and depraved tastes of effeminate and demoralized 
society have found their indulged and characteristic exercise 
and gratification in an idolatry more multiform and grotesque, 
more absurd and baseless, more licentious and cruel, more 
corrupting and stupifying, brutalising and demoralising, more 
injurious to social liberty, to domestic purity, to private virtue, 
to universal happiness than any other that has ever existecL 
Professing themselves to be wise they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man and to birds and to four-footed 
beasts and creeping things. Wherefore, God also gave them 
up” — since they would not acknowledge, worship or obey him, 
he necessarily and judicially abandoned them to their own 
ways— "gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their 
own hearts, and to vile affections ; yea, as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind; they became filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness, m iliclousness ; full of envy, 
murder, deceit, debate, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters 
of God^^ despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenata- 
breakers, without natural affections, implacable, unmerciful ; who 
while knowing (in their secret thoughts and natural consci- 
ences) the judgement of God, that they who commit such 
things are wormy of death, not only the same but have 
pleasure in them mat do them T’ So accurately does this picture, 
drawn by the pencil of inspiration, delineate the Hindu charac- 
ter, that a learned man, a Pundit, before whom it was once laid 
by a Missionary, and who had never previously seen it, after 
finishing the i^rusal, with a new feeling of inescpressible emo- 
tion, said, — " Sir, who wrote that of us ? fi must have been one of 
ourselves : a Bens^i only could have so fidthfiilly described 
hb countrymen — for the portrait b true to the life.” Yes, it 
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is true to the life; ala^ alas, that it should be so! t>ut such 
IS tbe melancholy fiict ; all Sanskrit Literature is in prod^ as 
well as all Hindu Society. 

Among the multi&rious and very numerous works extant in 
Sanskrit Literature, there are ve^ few on Ethics; indeed, only 
one solitaiy original Treatise, the Irancha Tantra, the primitive 
source, probably, (if not itself of common origin with them,) 
of the &bles of Filpai, A^op and the rest, exists. Scattered up 
and down, in satires and poems, &c., axioms of Ethical wis- 
dom are met with, applicable to most departments of life ; 
and many of them excellent, but wanting in sanction, and not 
seldom dishgured and weakened by the rajuncts of falsehood, 
indecency and cunning. The Hitopodesha, which is an epitome 
of the Fancha Tantra, is a veiy mr specimen of the purest 
and most useful of all Hindu writings. 

But not to extend these remarks unnecessarily, suffice it to 
say, that in the whole range of Sanskrit Literature there is, 
with the sole exceptions to be made p[esently, nothing of true 
philosophy, of accurate divine or human science ; nothing to 
add to our stores of useful knowledge or practical wisdom. 
Having thus shewn what Sanskrit does not, let us now reply 
to the question as to what it does contain ? 

KnA firsts it contains a tolerable amount of correct, primitive, 
astronomical science ; we say primitive, to exclude all the more 
modem discoveries in that early investigated and most important 
department The doctrine and calculation of eclipses, the relative 
size and positions of the greater planets, their motions and or- 
bits, their mutual influences and dependencies, were more or less 
accurately known to ancient Hindu Astronomers ; and the tables 
they have left are yet used in the preparation of almanacs, &c. by 
their modem descendants ; who, however, use them according to 
mle without understanding the principle of their construction. 
Bentley has sufficiently proved from the Suzjya Siddhanta 
itself, and by a variety of rigid induction, the utter baselessness 
of the Hindu chronology^ Their eternal revolutions, their days 
and nights of Brahmi, their endless successions of the four 
ages, their absorptions and re-creations, &c., are but fanciful and 
arbitrary multiplications of original cycles of duration correctly 
derived from astronomical phenomena; a mixed attempt to 
^ve pandeur to their science, to extol their gods, and to 
Aide the recent orimn of their nation and civilization. But, 
interesting and usem], as affording data for comparison of the 
history and advancement, the connexions and discrepancies 
of ancient nations, and of the march and direction of ancient 
lienee, as is the FUndu Astronomy, it is now well ascertained 
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to be ' far too meagre and inaccurate to be of may practical 
Yalae to our Western astronomers. 

SadL — In Algebra, Arithmetio, and the simpl^er Mathematics, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometiy, &c., the ancient Hin- 
dus had made some tolerable progress, but have never 
advanced to any considerable acquaintance with the higher 
and abstruser branches of mathematical science. Still it is 
evident that the early Hindus were capable of the deepest re- 
flexion and closest application of mind, and had made very con- 
siderable pit^ess in me exact sciences. 

37- In Logic and the art of disputation their speculative 
tone of mind has found large exercise ; but, as in every other 
department, the original defect of rigid analysis and accurate 
observation of the phenomena of man and nature, has marred 
their proportions, and stunted the growth of their philosophy. 
They are, therefore, rather subtle logomachists than just rea- 
soners ; far more clever in sophism and objection than in resolution 
and the process of proo£ Nor have they ever yet applied 
their skill in ratiocination to any purpose beyond the gratification 
of the exercise itself, the defeating of an opponent, or, by 
forced and far-fetched analogies, assumption and a profuse 
employment of illusive metaphor, the support of arbitrary theo- 
ries or visionary systems of extravagant philosophy. 

The Nyaya Darshana or Logic,” says Ward, appears to 
have promoted a system of wrangling and contention about 
names and terms very similar to what is related of the stoics;” 
and, quoting from Enfield, he adds, as accurately descriptive of 
Hindu logicians — * The idle quibbles, jejune reasonings, and 
imposing sophisms which so justly exposed the Schools of the 
dimectic philosophers to ridicule, found their way into the 
porch,’ (and similarly into the Math of the Brahmins) ‘ where 
much time was wasted and much ingenuity thrown away upon 
questions of no importance. The Stoics (and so also the 
Hindus) largely contributed towards the confusion instead of 
the improvement of science, by substituting vague and ill- 
defined terms in the room of accurate conceptions*’ ” 

So much for Hindu Science. We now come to the department 
of Social Law. The Sanskrit abounds in treatises upon law ; 
the principal are the institutes of Manu, the Sentences of Yigya- 
valkya, the Mitfikshara, &c. They have, however, no codes of civil 
and criminal law separately treated, but only mixed up, as in the 
various Smrixis^ with the duties of religion and mual obser- 
vances. Works on the duties of kings, on inheritance, ritual 
or canon law, on offering, atonements, purifications, vows, 
oaths, &c- analogous to tne Leviticus of the Mosaic rule ; on 
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In these is embodied^ 
no doubt, mi^h sound practical wisdom, but ever associated wkh 
en<»rmui]S mjustice, exclumveness, partidtlty and varied incon* 
ristenctes. A bare inspection of Menu, the best of their writings, 
will mnply satisfy the carious enquirer that the Hindu law si^ 
were not exempt from many and serious errors, and were &r too 
little acqusdnted with the true principles of social right and 
practical jurisprudence; nor were ever able to free them- 
arives from a blinding superstition or the selfish pride of an 
oppressive exclusiveness. Neither the rights of subjects nor the 
higher responsibilities of rulers and magistrates are duly appreciat- 
ed or accurately defined. The merit, or demerit of actions is not 
regulated by a fixed and just standard, but by arbitrary 
distinctions, as of caste and rank. The law invades the territory 
of the mind, the province of God and conscience alone. Religi- 
ous fi'eedom is unrecc^nized. Punishments are cruel also, in the 
extreme, or ludicrously inadequate : virtues, too, are made crimes 
and crimes virtues : and the pre^ess of society stopped for ever 
by stereotyping social distinctions of caste, office and profession. 

6tlu — But me real domain of Sanskrit Literature is in 
the departments of Grammar, Rhetoric and Poetry. Their 
Grammars are numerous and discover much ingenuitj^ with 
but little simplicity, and less regard to the economy of time or 
labour to the student. Sanskrit grammar is the business of half 
a life. The Mugdhabodha, which is the shortest grammar extant, 
cemtains not fewer than eleven hundred rules, in verse, condensed 
into the smallest compass, exquisitely sententious, and of course 
as exquisitely difficult ; each rule, therefore, requiring a coin- 
xnent or explanation, which follows it The grammar of P&nini 
is a huge monument of diligent and patient toil exercised upon 
an ilhmitable material. He who should master it would deserve 
to be crowned among his fellows, and hailed a prince of per 
severance and of patience. 

The Rhetorics works in Sanskrit are many, but are little 
studied by the present race of Brahmin Pundits, who seldom 
aspiring to authorship, are content to learn a little Grammar, 
and to read a few of the poets, and of the works on the measures 
of verse called chanda^^ The Rhetoric of the Hindus, as might 
be expected from the style of composition which is most 
esteemed mnongst them, is far from exhibiting the correctness 
of taste product by an addiction to the study of better models. 
Turgid, TOrobasde, and extravagant metimhor, verbal quibbles 
and coneettoB, excessive and sustained alliteration, quaint and 
^capricious comparisons— *8uch are the usual ornaments of 
Sanskrit verse. StiU is there a large amount of something 
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better; just feeling and pen^epdon of the siii}p}e>* and 
natural, are not wholly wanting, though so much marred imd 
obscured by meretricious ornament 

The domain of Sanskrit poetry is a most extensive one. The 
Mahibh4rata and R4m4yana, the two great My tho^heroio Poems 
of the Hindus, arc truly gigantic works, exceeding in bulk any 
other productions in the same class of any period or nation. 
The sacred writings (and they are all, or nearly all in verse, or at 
least in measured prose, as already noticed,) are altogether 
so numerous and so voluminous that it might almost, without an 
hyperbole, be said of them that, as to practical use and autho- 
rity, the world itself cannot contain them.’’ There is not a 
single Brahmin, the most erudite and laborious, who has 
studied the hundredth part of them. 

But as to the intrinsic merits of nearly the whole range, there 
is little that really deserves attention; we mean, of course, 
little that can add to our stock of valuable knowledge of men 
or things, of God or nature. 

There is, however, an inexhaustible fund of profound metaphy- 
sical inquiiy, and a whole ocean of the fanciful and sensual On 
the former point. General Vans Kenedy, a sober writer, and 
very competent judge, thus delivers himself — “ It must be 
admitted that the sacred Books of the Hindus contain neither 
geographical, chronolc^ical, nor historical information ; that in 
them the use of numbers, with respect both to time and place, 
is extravagantly absurd ; and that in their style and want of 
arrangement, they are not only deficient in the beauties by 
which the immortal works of Greece and Rome are distin* 
guished, but even err against all principles of refined taste 
and classical composition.” 

On the second head Mr. Ward says — speaking of Hindu 
poetry — that it abounds in the most extravagant metaphor and 
the most licentious images. Some allowance may be made for 
Eastern manners; but granting every possible latitude, innu- 
merable ideas are found in almost every poem, which could 
have become familiar to the imagination only amidst a people 
whose very country was a brothel.” This is strong language 
but not too strong. It is impossible for a pure mmd not 
to be perpetually shocked and revolted by me undisguised 
licentiousness, as it is for correct taste not to be offended and 
disgusted by the outrageous and childish extrav^ance of 
metaphoric adornment, with which all Hindu poetiy is replete. 
Still, there are innumerable displays of genuine poetic power, 
of v^rouB conception, fine imagination, natural feeling and 
glowing sentiment ; and he who has sufficiently masteira the 
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first difficulties of the langiii^, vrill revel in the enjoyment of 
endless riches. Amidst mud, very much that is grotsesqoe, 
monstrous and absurd; much that is offensive to taste and 
moral feeling alike ; much that will cause him to wonder at 
the blindness and to sigh over the debasement of fellow man — 
he will still find abundant proof of talent the most diversified, 
of poetical fancy the most striking and captivating; and occa- 
sionally, too, will meet with evidence that God has not left 
himself without witness even in the Hindu mind,” much and 
wide and long as it has wandered from the Source of light and 
goodness and purity. 

* Having taken this rapid glance at the subject of Hindu 
Literature generally, we proceed at once to the special illus- 
tration afforded to us in the work, the title of which stands at 
the head of this article. 

The Nalodaya, IzL the rise of Nala, — his emergence fix)m a 
state of fallen obscurity and sorrow, as of the sun in the horizon, 
after the darkness of n^ht, or from behind a bank of clouds that 
had thrown a shade over his brightness — is the story of a king 
of Mshadha of that name, who having married, under very 
romantic circumstances, the beautiful and accomplished Damay-- 
antis led, under demoniacal influence, into the vice of gaming; 
by which he is so far infatuated as to stake not only his wealth 
but his \ety kingdom on the turn of a die. The stake is lost 
and he resigns his dominion to the winner. Accompanied by his 
afflicted but fruthfiil Queen alone, he retires to a distance After 
much suffering to both, who come even to want not a shelter 
merely, but a garment and a morsel of food,Nala is induced, under 
the same evil influence, (which is skilfully made to unite with 
the force of strong maritfu affection in his heart in determining his 
actions,) to abandon his already sufficiently miserable wife. After 
various subsequent adventures, trials and sorrows, a happy and 
wholly novel-like concurrence of circumstances brings about 
the catastrophe, the happy meeting and reunion of the monarch 
and his queen ; the restoration of Nala to his kingdom, recovered 
fix>m his envious enemy, and, after a long and prosperous 
reign, beloved and honoured by his subjects, his death in a good 
old age, filled with days and glory. The moral of the tale 
tiheremre, is good ; and, making due allowance for the difference 
between Asiatic notions and our own, the management of events 
both ingenious and pleasing. The author was the celebrated 
K&lid&sa, a poet of the age and court of the fiimous Vikramd- 
di^a, or the Sun of valour, probably just before the commence- 
* ment of dbe Christian era. The story itself is laid at a much 
earlier period. There are several works on the same subject, 
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which is a &vourite one with Hindu Poets) die object of 
however, was not simplv to exercise a poetical imafz;!- 
nation in varying the inadents and ornamenting the details of a 
* popular theme but to extend his ovm fame atnon^ the learned of 
his day and country, by a display of a faculty which was at that 
time held in the highest estimation. This was none other than 
a talent for allUeration ; by which, in Sanskrit literature, is not 
simply meant, as for the most part with Europeans, an ingenious 
combmatioD of similar sounds merely, but a style of metrical 
composition in which the same recurrent sounds convey, at each 
return, a various meaning ; so forming what we have already 
termed a series of conundrums^ or enigmas, literally such to the 
uninitiated. Our readers will have some notion in the sequel, 
of the wondrous extent to which this preposterous misapplica* 
tjon of ingenuity, rather than genius, was carried, by men of 
power that would have qualified them for veiy far higher 
emprizes. 

The Poem is divided into four Books, containing together 
217 shlokas^ or stanzas of two lines each; couplets^ we might fitly 
term them. The verse is mostly that measured by time, but 
is occasionally interspersed with stanzas measured by syllable?. 
The division of the verse is into Pddasy or half lines of 16 
instants, an instant being reckoned one short syllable. Passing 
by other metrical characteristics not directly to our purpose, 
though the more strictly poetical ones, we proceed to notice 
the contrivances for aMteration^ the one paramount object 
aimed at by the Poet What will our readers Aink, then, of 868 
metrical enigmas in one short Poem Yet such is actually 
the number of alliterations in the Nalodaya, every skloka con- 
taining four^ each line two and each Pada or half foot orw ! 
The position of the reduplicated syllables (usually four, five 
or six) is variable ; but most commonly, in the first aud third 
Pddas, immediately after the first foot ; in the second and 
fourth, at the close ; or, in the beginning of each Ime after 
the first foot and at the end. Thus — 


1 .— 

2.— 


/ Hndajaasddyddamtah^^p^vyiidw^^ ’ 

1 AnaamuddyddavatahtnisigaRmhgSihSmai^^ ! f 





Pra:0bhatananatoam(6u^iina2a«anK£n^bh^innate8hfimbhedalL <I 


. / iH^^Ac^optAemyog^iiirabbartsayat I 

1 Vacmmsibbaiiffamwpaimt^iM ^ 

5. — « Bj^omfl<la^Arg»c<g^j|rgmq(faofa‘iw«wtobramaracbcbhaIatebk 
mijauab ’ r 




The above exemf^ify the vmsl varieties ; io ^ Un^ iineaik 
marks the redupltcat^ syllables filming the several alUteralioiiay 
and their various positions at the option m Che compcNser. Nostu^ 
guide to the reader, be it understood, is found in the wigmali 
through all the complicated difficulties which he must wade, 
without the smallest help to the sense, but such as his own 
stores of legendary lore alone can supply, luded by a richly 
furnished and ready memory, a fondness and aptitude for the 
solution of such Conundrums (a special talent), and the expert-* 
ness which only length of application can give. To assist our 
uninitiated readers, we observe — 

That in Example 1, for instance, the syllables ddyddavatahy 
precisely the same in sound in all the four pddcts of the Shloka, 
have as many various meaning as the times of their recurrence ; 
which meanings arise from either a different dimsion of them 
alone, or from the words which that division forms, if the same 
in form, being different in the notion conveyed Thus, in con- 
nection with the syllable or| syllables preceding, th^ divide, in 
the ffrst half foot, into sadd yadavatah^ * always from Ywava,’ (the 
god Krishna ;) in the second, into dxxr&ssddyd davataky * from 
the intolerable fire ; ’ in the third, into samudd^dd avatak^ 

* from him who preserves from all’ (enemies ;) and in the 
last, into ddyd davatah (a participial) — ^ from him who has a 
son,’ i. e. is the father of : the meaning of the entire verse, as 
given by Dr- Yates is — my heart! never depart from 
Yddava, the lather of Love, who is the fire that bums the 
intolerable wood (wilderness) of rin, and who preserves the 
three worlds from enemies.’ 

So again, in the fourth example, the fourfold reduplication 
of the syllables pika, by simply a different division of the 
syllables, forms these four several phrases — pahdpi kopi kopiko, 
meaning ^ as though some angry cuckoo while the parallel 
one of the dissyllabm nUd makes, in the same way,n-mtdm tdmtdfii 
fd-h, meaning — ^ addressing) to them these (words), having a 
broken (utterance.’) 

Once more, in the 3rd example, the reduplication nanedasa- 
rndna-n^ reads lsf,-na nala sarndnoHo. Uke Nala f 2d-nana7a samd- 
ndn^ like fire 3d nanata samdnd^n not not ie. yes,” shining.” 
4tA-na naalasamandrUy not idle” L e. energetic : the whole 
runs — " she saw there some men bright as fire, glorious and 
energetic, and so like Nala that there was no difference 
between them.” 

The entire poem is constmeted on the same principle ; its 
4217 coiq>let8 contaimig each four reduplications, 868 in all, 
and each reduplication a mere verbal pun^ a play upon words, 
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raidi^ syUaUes; an ezugam whose whole mmt ccuodbls in 
rii^Qg fi>ur &nGifiil 5 often £ap-fetdied and absi:ird, changes^ 
upon as tnanj caHectioas of the same sounds ! To this in^nious^ 
itmay be,but certainly grotesque and artifice are necessardy 
sacrificed^ to a very great extent, both play of ima^ation and 
the indulgence of those natural emotions which would arise 
out of the incidents of the story, were it not made to yield 
place to the exercise of a strained ingenuity in hunting after 
mere puns! The case of the reader is quite the same as that 
of the author ; his attention is kept so much on the stretch 
to discover the division and meanings of the allilerated 
syllables, that he is neither sufficiently at liberty to observe 
and dwell upon the beauties of the composition, nor properly 
prepared to receive the impression which the story is otherwise 
calculated to make upon him. 

That even one like Kdliddsa, a poet by nature of the first 
order, as his various productions sufficiently attest, should 
have failed to throw much of poetic beauty into so narrow a 
space as 217 stanzas, seeingthe singular impediments oiFered to 
the flow of fancy and of feeling by the preposterous form to which 
he had restricted himself is surely not a matter of surprize. 
The w’onder is rather that such a man should have allowed 
himself to wear such fetters. The only excuse that can be 
ofiered for him is, the bad taste of his age, that demanded or 
could tolerate such peurile aflectation, such senseless monstro- 
sities, Yet men of real genius like K41id&sa, as they are 
capable of guiding and correcting the general mind, so are they 
hound to assume the first prerogative of learning and ability, 
and to lead not follow y whenever the direction is wrong which 
IS taken by public taste or sentiment. 

Dr. Yates says, in his preface, that ^^Kdliddsa hai^in this work, 
ornamented his subject with pearls drawn from the very deepest 
recesses of the sea of orientm learning.” For our own parts we 
are free to confess that we have not been able to ffiscover 
many that were worthy the labour of fishing them up ; they 
seem to us, for the most part, rather imitation paste than genuine 
pearls \ or if real, sadly bruised and broken in the stringing ! 

The mere English reader who should peruse Dr. Yates’s 
translation of the Nalodaya, might not at once come to the same 
conclusion ; because, be it observed, he arrives at the meaning of 
the author at once and without any other labour than the 
easy and pleasurable one of simple perusal ; whilst he who 
reads the origmal is obliged, wiu infinite pains, to hunt it 
out through a dense underwood jungle of puling and mono- 
tonous alliteration. 
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N^w this difference must be dulv e^imeled befitt^ the 
opinion we bave ventured to ej^ress be jud^d eitlier 
pitate, harshi or unjust We are not insensible to the occasional 
beauties that sparkle amid the rows of poedc pearls, wlddi ihe 
Poet has strung together; but we say, nevertheless, that they are 
not either always real or always tastefully arranged ; that many 
of them are mock pearls, and that nios% the arrangement is 
melegant, preposterous and hideous. Inis cannot, however, 
be duly felt, save by him who reads the original poem ; the 
translation, ^ough neither exhibiting much of poetical feeling 
or fire, nor sufficiently accurate to be properly ^aracteiistic of 
the author of the Sanskrit work, is yet so tolerably smooth and 
correct as to be very readadle^ and moderately pleasing. 

As to the merits of the original author, what we mean is that, 
over and above the weariness and dissatisfaction ariring from such 
monotonous and long-continued alliterations, these were neces- 
sarily so difficult even in Sanskrit, (that language of all on earth 
most susceptible of such protean shapes, most capable of being 
moulded into such artificial forms,) that the poet, in order to 
^t over his task as soon as possible, was compelled to confine 
himself within limits far too narrow for his subject and for 
the many fine incidents it included ; as any one will perceive 
who just glances at Dr. Yates’s, arguments” to the four Books 
into which the work is divided. The whole is little more, 
in short, than a metrical table or index ; a sort of syllabus, it 
m%ht be, of a projected poem ; a matured arrangement put 
down, as a help to memory, of the conception of the poet’s mind, 
rather than itself a finished composition. f^ch incident, 
therefore, is little more than just touched, for the most part ; 
a few only being drawn out into any thmg like poetical expansion. 
Still there are, as we have said, flashes of light and beauty 
that could have issued only from a truly poetical imagination. 

Dr. Yateses version he himself deems to be ** not very far 
from a Urteral one.” The reader shall judge. The original 
Sanskrit contains, as observed, 217 stanzas or 434 lines. Dr, 
Yates’s version has 1394 lines, or three times and nearly a quarter 
for each one of EL&lid4sa* True, the excessive compression and 
laconism of the Sanskrit it was not possible to equal in our 
mmre diffusive tongue; still, due allowance made for the 
difference of the idioms, it will yet be seen that the version 
is often veiy unnecessarily expanded. Thus— the 30th Shhka, 
or couplet, of Bk. 1. has grown to 19 lines in the latter; the 
32d to 14 : and many others to 6, 8 and 10 ! ^ Nor do we 
^ think the expansion generally has added beauty or clearness^ 
apy m<m thu point or force, to the original thought The 
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increment is usually in the way of epithet \ but^ not merely 
so : thus the SOth Shloha of Bk. L above mentioned, which 
in Sanskrit is simply — 

The king, &med for beauty, whose firame was not touched 
with the ills arising from decrepitude, who was well descended 
from no contemptible race, published according to rule a Swa^- 
yamvaraniy^ — (t. e. a free public election, by a maiden, of the 
husband of her own "choice, from a number of assembled suitors;) 
which Dr. Yates thus enlarges — we print the additions in 
italics : — * 

The king, mth great anasietyy observed. 

The sad effects of some concealed distress, 

Vihiieh preyed in secret on his daughter's mind , 

And having ascertained its real cause. 

He wisely used the fittest remedy 
His beauty free from decrepitude. 

Together with his ancestonal fame. 

Gone hm great infiuence that inJUience 
He used to save the life of one he loved. 

And crown her future days with nuptial bliss. 

Unnumbered are the means which Love suggests 
To teach the youthful mind kis pleasing art ^ 

But heirs apparent are confined to rule. 

In days of yore there was a custom which 
Allowed a princess to select her spouse ; 

To this the kmg in council had recourse. 

And sent ambassadors to neighbouring courts 
To ask the princes to a sumptuous feast ’’ 

Now this is surely not a version, but a paraphrase, and a 
very diffuse paraphrase too ; one which cannot possibly convey 
to the reader any just notion whatever of the style of thought 
and expression of the original. Nor does any reason of necessity, 
or compensatory advantage, palliate this wide departure from 
all just rules of poetic translation. It was peculiarly ill chosen, 
too, in rendering a work admitted to be condensed and laconic 
in the very highest degree. Such, then, is the character of Dr. 
Yates’s version generally ; it is, like his other translations of far 
more important works, singularly paraphrastic, and therefore by 
no means fitly represents his original. All verisimilitude is lost ; 
and the impression, therefore, both weakened and erroneous. 

Dr. Yates has chosen blank verse for his translation : we think 
perhaps, he has done well ; though we must confess it is 
sometimes too blank, and often bald, unmusical and prosaic. 
The learned and excellent Doctor is clearly no poet ; and for 
our parts we are free to confess, that to us a plain prose 
version, keeping closely to the original and preserving its order, 
turn of thought and simplicity, would have been far more 
acceptable ; and we think also to all such as are likely to read 

D 
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the Nalodsy& To students of Sanslorit especially, the expanaon 
and fieqaent imertion of the original, occarion confusion and 
obscurity — coupon and obscurity which even the analysis at the 
end does not alto^ther remove. 

The tramdattHT has not only been too difiPuave, and failed to 
exhibit, as fiir as our idiom allowed, the charaterisric laamistn 
of but has further denaturalized the Hindu poet 

by foisting in phrases altogether in Westers taste. Thus, the 
simple original of stanza 35 B. I. reads — the deities behold- 
ing the moon-fiwed Nala ma int a inin g bis own feme, destroying 
the glory of his foes’ renown, and subduing all Us enemies, 
became astounded.” This, in the English vemion, runs thus : — 

" When they behdd the man so dign^ied 

In form am streak, they felt themselvea abariied. 

And were constrained, w%th mortals, to confess 
They never had kis equal seen before j 
Who made his rwaVs excellence a foil. 

Not wilkng to contend with such a man. 

Who hke afire consumed his enemies j 
Who, sapereminent among the hia^s. 

Shone Me the moon among the smaller stars” — 

These linesy which exhibit a very fair specimen of Dr. Yates’s 
woilcy are &ulty ; first by excess, as the lines italicised 
evince ; 2ndly by deficiency, as a comparison with the literal 
prose translation will show at a glance; and 3rdlj, which is our 
present object to remark, by engrafting upon Oriental simplicity 
our Western phraseology ; as in the line (which by the way is 
not original either) 

* Who made his rival’s excellence a foil.” 

And, in the interpolated stanza immediately preceeding the 
above, the metaphor — 

** As twinklmn stars bide their diminished heads 
When sol (<) the glorious king of day appears.” 

So, also, such borrowed ai^licisms as * blushing honours^ — 
* trembling seized his frame’ — ‘joys ^ne by’ — and the like. 
Haying thus freely, but candidly, animadverted on the Doctor’s 
version, as we felt called to do, we shall now give our readers 
a few selected specimens of the work, exempufying both the 
thoi^ht and fency of the Hindu poet, and the taste and skill 
of bis European translator. 

Here is a very characteristic metaphor. 

His anny was a ship, his foes a sea. 

And arrows were the waves— while he on board. 

In triumph sailing through those dashing waves. 

The port of safety reachra.” 
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** He^ like a sea received from ev&ry »de 

Hie tnbutary streams of wealth and power." — Ferae 7. 

Adorned with such a foe-subdu^ king. 

Joined with his brother and his friend, the earth 
In nothing differed from the heavens, m which 
The mn and moon and stars propittous shtne^-^Verse 8. 

How much the bees add glory to the spring > 

See them in swarms proceea from tree to tree 

And sip the nectar with aiddity, 

lake merry drunkards Aummtn^ as they go/* — Verse 16. 

■ Destitute of all, he kid aside 

His pnde and arrogance, and in the boat 
Of patient fortitude the ocean crossed 
Of self reproach. — Book IIL F. 10. 

The following we think as beautiful and expressive as it is 
characteristic: Damayanti^ bewailing her lost husband, exclaims — 

Long as my soul within this body dwells. 

So long m It will Nala not reside 
As gh^gjire untkin the heated iron 

The Poet, estimating the loftiness of his theme and his own 
incompetence, says — 

“ In this sea of stit 

I labour with anxiety to find 
A vessel fit to reach the haven fair/* 

Of moral sentiment there are some very pleasing instances, 
of which we quote the following — 

— None 

Were more disposed to save a prostrate foe : 

He never wreaked his vengeance on the man 
Wh) sought his mercy/* 


“ Hurt not the innocent. 

And thou shalt soon receive a meet reward." 

My dearest friend, your form is beautiful ; 
Then let your face be so/* 


“ Be well assured. 

That such as are renowned for generous deeds. 

Will, m due time, their recompence receive. 

Generous men are always blessed with friends." 

The utter selfishnesB produced by a passion for gaming is well 
expressed — 

** His brother won the game . he was undone < 

A brother’s pity still he hoped to find. 

But none he found — no pity gamesters know/* 
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The following passages afford pleasing proof of the great 
scriptural truth that those who have not (a written) law, are 
a law unto thenmlves, which shew the work of the law written 
an their hearts^ their consciences, the meanwhile, accusing or 
excusing them.” Epist of Paul to the Rom. ii. 15. 

And now by* Kill* conquered and expelled 
From home, a fugitive and vagabond 
He wander^, seeking rest but finding none. 

The sad effects of sin none can avert ; 

JFbr as the seed we sow must be thefrwt^* 

The force of a temptation adapted to time, place and circum- 
stances, is well remarked upon : — 

How hard it is temptation to resist. 

When time and place and inchnafton urge 

The poet thus notices the fatuity produced by a previous success 
in evil courses — 


** He resolved— a^n to try : 

So mortals are deceived, and tfunk the means 
Successful once, will always be the same * 

A moment’s thought had shewn the opposite.” 

The following passage is every way a happy specimen of 
Hindu poetry; the metaphor or concetto^ the description of 
nature, and the moral reflection, are all in its best style. (This 
is not, however, accurately exhibited in the version.) — 

And now the sun had set with cnmson tmge ; 

The lotus red had lost its glowing hue. 

From which it was apparent to the eye 
7%e sun had been a most notorious thief 
Ihe colour of his beams the fact diBclosed. 

But soon he lost his most unlawful gam. 

And suffered for the shj nrfarious deed 
For, in proportion to his former light 
The darkness thickened round bis path--H;o shew 
That loss of glory is the fruit ofstn” 

There are several very natural expressions of feminine modesty, 
affection and fidelity put into the mouth of the heroine of the 
Poem, Damayanti or Bhaimi We regret, however, to observe 
that, as in all Hindu work% so here. Love is too much of a passion, 
and too little of a sentiment and principle of the heart. There 
is timidity, grac^ loyalty, devotion on the one side; sacrifice, 
generosity and fUthfiil attachment on the other; but on both 
it is clear the affection is far too animal and Ixuich too little 


* Or moral and natural evil personified. 
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spiritual, elevated and disinterested. Female lips utter ^ ex- 
pres^ons which quite destroy the illuffions of poetical ima- 
gination and moralized sentiment in the European reader. The 
sportive scene in 6. 11, is strongly in proof, to which, however, 
we can here only make the reference. 

Among the truly Hindu notions asserted and illustrated in 
the Nalodaya, is prominent that of an all-controlling/o^aZify, an 
influence, external to the mind of man, which exerts itself irre$U- 
tihly upon him. Not only in all the depths of his affliction, and 
his worst reverses, does Nala express his belief of this all- 
controulling impulse, but even when actually meditating an 
act of cruel desertion of his suffering and fidthful wife, wilst 
heavy with sorrow, hunger and travel, she lay in uneasy sleep 
by his side on the cold ground ; — a desertion in which we should 
certainly have reproached the poet with a contrivance to 
separate the hapless pair, equally clumsy and unnatural, were it 
not certain that he drew his pictures &om real life around him — 
Thus it is said, that while — 

" His heart reproached him for the cruel deed, 

Hts only consolation was infate^ 

That so tt happens in an eml hour. 

The strongest foes he had subdued before. 

But now by (moral evil) conquered, &c.” 

Damayanti, too, amid her lamentations on awaking, uniting 
a very natural and pleasing expression of affection and forpve- 
ness with her undoubting belief in an absurd and monstrous 
dogma exclaims, — apostrophising the departed traitor, her selfish 
husband — 

" Shall I impute it to the want of love ? 

Ah ^ No f be far from thee all treachery I 
I know that some malignant power unseen 
Has led thee to commit this foohsh act. 

And therefore from my heart forgive thee allf’* 

Here is a doctrine which, reduced to practice, — as it is over all 
India to the present day — destroys all sense of moral responsi- 
bility and freedom of will and action ; relaxes all manly energy 
and virtuous force alike ; and, in effect, justifies every manner of 
base and unworthy deed. The Hindu never dreams of resist- 
ing the devil, that he may flee from him,^ and, ** having done 
all” that conscience, piety and goodness su^st and enjoin, 
standing in the evil day.^ He rather basely and treacherouslv 
yields him at the first onset, and pleads his fate to excuse his 
cowarfflee, apathy and wickedness ! 

Again ; the transitoriness of human life and its satisfactions, is 
made an argument, in true epicurean style, for sensual indul. 
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gence. The Carpe diem system is well uaderstood in India. 
Thus sings K&Udel^ addresing the fair sex too ! — 

• — Remember 

That youth is hke the season of the spring 
When freshness gives a (prace to every flower ; 

Bta long it wiU not last. Improve it now. 

And taste the sweets of frienash^ while you may.*’ 

The term *fiiendship’ is not a correct version of the original; 
* lovd would have been as chaste and more to the point — but 
than the verse would have halted* 

Again, men and women in seasons of calamity talk with impas-^ 
sianed coolness, if we may be allowed the expression, of having 
recourse to a voluntary death. This is a sin and mischief awfully 
prevalent in India; the natural growth from the universal 
belief in &te and transmigration, as well as in the irresistible 
influence of evil Thus Damajanti, after the beautiful utterance 
quoted above, in which she compares Nala, the object of her 
fond devotion, to the wanning fire that pervades and consumes 
the glowing iron — thus passionately exclaims : — 

" But why should we^ consuming and consumed^ 

Bemam ? Depart my sovi, and end thepaxn, 

— — ’ Tie best to dte / 

O wolf, from yonder awful cavern, come * 

And m thy fuiy quickly life destroy. 

How can I endure to live, when he 

On whom my hopes of earthly bliss depend, 

Unkind and absent, leads a wretched lue ? 

O hun^ Rakahasa* come and devour ! 

Thy sides are lank with long contmued want ; 

Then come and flU them with this flesh of mine ' 

In thee compassion cannot plead excuse. 

For thou hast none. O lend thy grmdmg teeth. 

And m return to thee my heart 1 give.” 

Yet, immediately upon this, she addresses herself in prayer 
to the deities BrahmA and Vishnu! asking them to pour ven- 
geance on the foes of her Lord and herself and cries — 

Exert thy power, and pour on them thy wrath 
Which torrent-hke shall sweep them all away !” 

It is surely needless to remark upon a faith which inculcates 
such delusions, destructive alike of virtue and happiness, of 
piety and fortitude ; which robs affliction both of its consolation 
audits softening, correcting power; nay, which overthrows the 
veiy foundation of all religion and morals. 

Dr. Yates’s volume contains^r^ the original Sanskrit in the 
DevanAgari character, together with a proses commentary — 

* A class of Gk>bliii8» or rapacious fiends that feed on human flesh. 
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without which xk> Pandit, even the most learned, ever pretends 
to read this singular work; another strong aigument, bv the 
way, in proof of our theory of the San^rit language! The 
alliterations^ on which the whole sense turns, are marked by a 
line benea^, since the Indian alphabets afford no such assis- 
tance as is obtained from the use of our italic types. This 
part of the work occupies 165 pages. Next follows the metri- 
cal English version, extending to page 222. Then comes 
** an Essay on Alliteration, with specimens of Artificial Verses,” 
reaching to page 264. These are followed by ** An account of 
other oriental works on the same subject as the NaJodaya,” also 
with specimens, terminating on page 306. Last of all is given 
‘‘ An analysis of the Nalodaya,” L e. a grammatical resolution of 
the original, verse by verse, which extends to a hundred pages 
more, and concludes the work. This portion of it wiD, no 
doubt, prove very acceptable to the student ; but with a very 
little additional particularity, without any further enlargement, 
might have been rendered far more serviceable than it now is. 
Having examined it closely, through the whole of the first 
book, we are competent to speak confidently upon this 
point It is true the sense in many places is difficult ; and 
the commentators differ in their solutions. Yet, fixing upon 
that which seems the preferable, by more accurately resoloinff 
its composition, not only the learner but even the more 
advanced would have been saved a world of difficulty ; and, 
what is of far more consequence, the expenditure of time, — 
which is too precious to be wasted on the solution of 
conundrums as which when they are solved, are oflen like 
rotten nuts, not worth the cracking, — been greatly economized. 
It is often difficult to reconcile the version with the analysis, 
and both with the Commentaiy- We must take the work as 
it is, however ; and such as it is, we offer our best thanks to 
the labourious compiler for the gift. He has rendered many 
services to Indian literature; and though neither a pro 
found scholar, nor exhibiting always a veiy correct taste, 
he is yet always respectable; and has, by dint of diligence 
perseverance, and unsparing toil, effected much that deserves 
thegratitude of those who may profit by his labour, 

e^ay on Alliteration has been published before; it 
now appears in an enlarged and improved condition. It 
supplies ample information on the subject, with numerous 
well selected specimens of the different forms noted in it. 
Our readers would have reason to complain if we did not 
afford them a few samples. After quoting specimens, — 1st of 
verses from which some particular class of lette is excluded 
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08 lahiabg palatines^ compound letters^ ^c, the compiler ^ves^ 2dly 
instances of proper alliteration, or iterated reduplicawin of the 
same letter or letters. Here is one in which the stanza is 
constructed with only a single consonant, which differs in each 
half foot Thus — 

Jdaujojdjijijj^i taatatotitatdtitut | 
BMbnoli^luibhibhtibb^bhtirai4nianriran^ || 

Again 

Sas&siAsisuadAs&so jej&yeykyaLjijaYah | 
l^u blto lalo lolaft sbasmsbasluabashiAshaBhaa || 

If the reader can mana^ to utter these monuments of a 
depraved, barbarous and ridiculous taste, he will perhaps ask 
if any sense can by possibiiitv be elicited from them? We 
answer, in Sanskrit, yes ; but of no other human tongue certainly 
could the same affirmation be predicated. These precious 
fooleries are made to mean as follows — 

1. ** The warring foe, overpowering all the sons of courage, 
distressing the most brave, ^orious, exceeding in terror, a 
fearless elephant, and advancing in his chariot, then attacked 
him.” 

2. “ He with his sword, his arrow and bow, and with a geni- 
us fit for all warlike operations, firm and active, starting up 
against the son of Shiva, displayed his prowess.” 

In another variety a single letter, i. e, one consonant only, is 
introduced through the entire stanza. Thus, 

DadadoduddaduddddididadodddadidadoA | 
BuddidaAdadadeduddedad&dadadadoda^ |] 

Which ridiculous chattering is thus resolved — 

Krishna the benevolent, the troubler of the injurious, the 
purifier, whose arm is destructive to the impious, who gives both 
to the liberal and the miser, and is the destroyer of destroyers, 
discharged a weapon at the enemy.” 

Other specimens of perverted ingenuity will be found in 
Dr. Yates’s curious essay, exhibiting ample illustration of the 
truly wonderful construction and flexibility of this singular 
language, and equally of the correctness of the hypothesb we have 
put forth. Thus, sometimes it is not mere litercd reduplication 
that e&cts the object, but verbal, or a play upon words ; either 
the same precise term bearit^ different acceptations, or, as differ- 
ently divided, forming various words, with of course various 
meanings ; as, 

NavdiuirM pat^diUdn tnahsAhhuibld^ | 

Navdnaraik parikrdstdn dad4ha nagarin kapih || 

** The monkey burnt the city which was not accessible to other 
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great wd pon^rfiil monkeys or to be overcome by menJ* Here 
read, in the first line — na v&naraih, &a ^not by monkeys;’ in 
the second^ na v& naraih^ &c. * nor yet by men, &c.’ 

Still, the powers of the ever midleable Sanskrit are not 
exhausted, verses are composed in it, in which the same word, 
as to appearance, may be reiterated through a whole stanza and 
yet make good sense I i. e. 

Samdnayd samanayd samauayd saxa&aAyk | 

Sanrinayd sam&aayi Bomanayd samanayd || 

Yet this is not battology or ^endless repetition’ of the same 
foord in the same sense ; no, gentle reader, it in good sooth raves 
out this meaning — "O thou I whoparticipatest in my fee&i^ 
effect the union of me with this maiden, alike unparalleled By 
any; in whom loveliness and accomplishments are combined; 
but who is filled with haughtiness (oisdmn) and indifferent to 
my sufferings.” Can any waste of time, talent and labour, more 
profitless and vain, be conceived ? Yet such were the senseless 
exercises to which a mind and powers like those of KiLlidasa, and 
many others, permitted themselves to be chained by the love of 
a worthless fame and the depraved taste of semi-barbarous ages 
and people ! 

The last of these strange crudities is the class of figurative 
alliteratieny or verses constructed in the ordinary way, but 
arrranged in certain forms or figures ; as of a running stream, 
a square, a drum, a wheel, or alotus*flower; a star, a cross, a 
sword, a bow and arrow, a tree, a flag, a boat, a serpent, and 
so on. Several of these were first published, by the present 
Reviewer, in the Calcutta Christian Observer, some years ago, 
with other similar curiosities; firom whence they have been 
borrowed by Dr, Yates and given with others in his own 
collection. 

On a review of these singular compositions and of the whole 
work, we come to the same conclusion with Dr. Yates, that 

the very ingenious specimens of alliteration which have been 
brought forward must convince every unprejudiced mind that 
the natives of this country are by no means deficient in 
intellect. It must, at the same time, be regretted that their 
attention to those parts of learning which required great ii%e- 
nuity, has diverted their minds from that correct and dignij^ 
style of prose comporition in which the Greek and Latin writers 
(and we add, those of all other western nations) so much excel 
them ; and which, to a nation, k of fiur greater imp(»rtance than 
all the embellishments of poetry.” 

On the whole our readers will gather that we,*— after a number 
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of years and great labour expended on the Sanskrit langu^e 
and literature, and those of some of its derivatives, especially the 
less refined, perhaps, but certainly far more simple, beautiful 
and practicj^le Bengali — have come to the settled conviction 
that while the Sanskrit is, and will continue to be, an astonish- 
ing monument of human ingenuity and skill, it is certainly 
not less so of human selfishness and folly. “ The wise have 
been taken in their own craftiness.’^ The sacred language of 
the Gods and Priests has not only ceased to be the spoken 
dialect of any nation upon earth, though once the most exten- 
sively used of all the languages of man, — as witness its various 
cognates among all the Cushite nations, the Teutonic, Sclavonian, 
Greek, Latin, Saxon, Zand, old Persian and others — but, having 
been made the instrument of excluding the mass of men from 
knowledge, and of subjecting them to the blinding and tyrannic 
sway of a cunning and despotic priesthood, has in the end given 
place, with the progress of home civilization and foreign conquest, 
to vernaculars infinitely more fitted to be the medium of gene- 
ral intercourse and general illumination. The Sanskrit is 
already a dead language, and by its very difiiculty and refine- 
ment hastening to oblivion ; nor does it possess, after all fair 
admissions, a literature of sufficient intrinsic merit, to render 
it worth the great amount of mental toll and expenditure of 
time required for its acquisition. This, of course, we mean 
generally. To the few it will always be an object of interest ; 
nor will they spare, and rightly, amount of toil necessary 
to compass its attainment. To Christian Missionaries it is 
our settled conviction, that Sanskrit is an indispemahle acqui- 
sition, if either they would attain a correct and self-effected 
acquaintance with the original sources of Hindu philosophy 
and Hindu faith, or deal intelligently and to any good purpose 
with the present race of sophists who draw, from its hidden 
recesses, au their armoury of thought, argument and objection. 
We do not say that every Missionary should learn Sanskrit — 
though a very little iabour would suffice to give him a 
sufficient skill in it, for some of the purposes contemplated — 
nor that any should expend upon the language and literature 
of the Brahmins an undue portion of time or attention ; but 
we say that such of them as wish either to conciliate or to com- 
mand the respect of the Brahminical body — and therr respect 
is a sure passport to general acceptance and esteem ; — such as 
would draw their information from the fountain-head, without 
either &ar of mistake themselves or danger of being worsted, as 
Christian evangelists, by the sophistry or bad faith or ignorance of 
• their opponents, must set themselves vigorously ana at first to 
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this arduous but necessary study. It will amply repay them in 
the end- They must not, err nor allow others to err, either by 
absurdly overrating or vainly underrating the value and impor- 
tance of Hindu literature. If in history, geography, the exact 
sciences, the useful arts, the belles lettres, in morals, and above 
all in theology and mental science, the Sanskrit is eminently 
defective; yet in law, astronomy, some branches of ma- 
thematics, logic and rhetoric it is very respectable; while, 
from its most legendary literature, its Veds, Purdns and mytho- 
logical poems, diligence and ingenuity may yet elicit some facts^ 
however disguised, that may be of importance hereafter, when 
brought together, in settling some still obscure problems in 
human historj’ : and in the regions of poetry and grammar it has 
incalculable stores of hidden treasures, which only the key of 
learned patience can unlock and expose to the knowledge and 
admiration of mankind. 

It majr be relied on as incontrovertible, that Revelation and 
Christianity, so far from having any thing to apprehend from 
the discoveries that have been made, or may yet, as we hope, 
be made, in Hindu Archaeology, Science and Philosophy, have 
greatly profited, and must prc^ressively profit, by their more 
extended study. Magna est veritas et pr(Bvalebit — Truth has 
nothing to fear from enquiry : on the contrary it is ignorance 
alone that supports error. Let Hindus be compelled to examine 
their own literature ; let their Vedas and other authorities be 
dragged forth to light ; let them find no refuge in appealing 
to unknown Shdstras and misquoting partially known works 
of uncertain authority; and they themselves will arrive at a 
conviction of their errors and absurdities. In this way, and 
in this alone, can true philosophy and religion gain a continually 
accrescive reputation and acceptance with learned Hindus, and 
with the vulgar through them ; till, at length, Hinduism fell 
from its foundation and the everlasting Gospel rise upon its 
ruins. The Sanskrit langii^e, religion, and philosophy, too, 
have moulded all the thought and phra&eology of the Hindus every 
where ; and their several vernaculars are more or less filled, 
the Beng&li in particular saturated^ with them. It is morally 
impossible to recast them and make them take a Euro- 
pean character. No, the European teacher must cast himself 
rather into the Sanskrit mould, and take its full impression, 
before he can either be at home in dealing with Hinduism and 
Hindus, or be acceptable and fully intelligible to those whom 
he instructs. To ^ the neglect oi Sanskrit we attribute much 
of the failure of which complaint is daily made, as experienced in 
Indian evangelization. The foreign teachers have not spoken the 



ta^gkt} Aey h»w ^ Aimghtm the 
Mtioe mode, nor Sj^en m the natire mamer, idum and phraaea- 
Itm: nor ^ve they been able ditber fully to compiehend or 
enectoaUy to am^t the objections of their antagonists, for want 
of a better acquaintance with Hindu Literature ; and that is 
Twt to be obtained hut through thje Samkrit If ever they hope 
to do more extensive service in the holy and merciful cause 
they advocate, they must buckle on their armour afresh, and 
enter into the very thickest of the battle : they must hunt out 
the foe in every skulking place and covert, and fairly wear him 
out, till he yields, and the Christian warrior shidl be permitted to 
raise a triumphant shout over fallen Hinduism, — Victory, Halle- 
lujab, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth T 


Art. IL^lndia and India Missions ; including Sketches of the 
Gigantic system of Hinduism both in theory and practice / 
also notices of some of the principal agencies employed in con-- 
ducting the process of Indian evangelization, ^c, By the 
Bet). Alexander Ih^, D. D. Qmrch of Scotland Mission, 
Calcutta. — Edinburgh, 1839. Second Edition, 1840. 

A FULL quarter of a millennium has passed away, since the 
sagacious Bacon expressed his belief that the period had arrived 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel regarding the 
times of the end,’* when it is predicted that “ many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be encreased.” What would 
the sage say now, could he bring his conceptions, magnificent 
as they were for the age in which he lived, into juxta-position 
with the scenes that are now daily exhibited before our eyes 1 
If many went to and fro in his days, how many more in ours ! 
If the many travellers in his day could with any propriety be 
said to run, what term can be found to describe the rapidity 
with which land and sea are traversed in these our days ? If know- 
ledge were encreased in his days, as compared with the ages 
that preceded, how immeasurably greater has been its encrease 
up till the present time! Great as were undoubtedly his concep- 
tions, and H^ld as was the flight of his anticipative inagination, 
he would be constrained, if it were given him once more to return 
to the abodes of living men, to acknowledge that it had not 
entered into his heart to conceive a tithe of the reality that would 
burst upon his vision. And yet, after dl, the age in which we 
, live is at least as much an age of anticipation, as any of those 
that preceded it. We feel and know that the course of research 
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md enlight^unent in reprd to a vast variety of most inlpcttlant 
aubjectB is even now but beginning: while we cannot but 
believe that there are subjects regarding which our chil&resi 
will wonder, and their cMdren will speculate and theorise, 
and their descendants of the third and fourth generations will 
attain to the certainty of knowledge, whose very existence has 
not yet been “ dreamt of in our philosophy.” — Or to adopt a 
comparison of which the great man we have named has more 
than once made use — ^manj mines have been dug which have 
just been shewn to contain most precious ore, but which have 
as yet hardly begun to be wrought, whilst every where beneath 
our feet there are doubtless veins and beds of richest treasure, 
that are destined to rewardthe indnstry of generations yet unborn. 
The true Baconian is still cheered with the same expectation 
of bright days yet undawned, that cheered his great leader in 
the days of other years. 

Nor is ^this expectation a mere wild imaging resting 
upon vague analogies. It is a solid and substantial hcpe^ with 
a far firmer and broader basis to support it than had the ex- 
pectation of Bacon, which has so well stood the test of time. Our 
hope is, if we may so express it, still more Baconian than was 
Bacon’s. We trust our subject is sufficiently serious and 
important to justify our drawing an illustration from the sacred 
writings, as to the difference between the expectations enter- 
tained by the gifted few in former days, and the hopes that may 
be reasonably cherished now, in regard to the onward progress 
of our race in knowledge and civilization. In the Epistle to 
the Bomans, Chap. v. we read thus: — "By whom we have 
access by faith into that grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God : and not only so, but we glory in 
tribulation dso, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience The inspired 

Apostle in this glowing passage distinguishes between two 
kinds, or at least two degrees of Aope — the hope that rests on 
the simple basis oi faith, and that which stands on the additional 
foundation of experience. It is as if a creditor should receive 
a promise of the payment, in two instalments, of the sum due 
to him* As soon as his debtor’s word is pledged, he exercises, 
on the simple faith of his debtor’s probity and punctuality, a 
hope of the due fulfilment of the promise. But when, notwith- 
standing that evil times, and days of commercial tribulation 
intervene, the debtor arrives punctually at the appointed period, 
and discharges the first part of his obligation, the creditor’s hope 
is abundanuy strengthened that the second instalment shall 
also be forthcoming at the stipulated period. He retains all 
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language of the people ih^ taught ; they bave not thought in the 
native modey nor spoken in the nadve manmr^ idiom andphraeeo^ 
logy: nor have they been able either fully to comprehend or 
effectually to answer die objections of their antagonists, for want 
of a better acquaintance with Hindu Literature ; and that is 
not to be obtained but ihrmgh the Sanekrit^ If ever they hope 
to do more extensive service in the holy and merciful cause 
they advocate, they must buckle on their armour afresh, and 
enter into the very thickest of the battle : they must hunt out 
the foe in every skulking place and covert, ana fairly mar him 
out, till he yields, and the Christian warrior shall be permitted to 
raise a triumphant shout over fallen Hinduism, — ** Victory, Halle- 
lujah, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth T 


Art. IL— /wdea and India Missions y including Sketches of the 
Gigantic system of Hinduism both in theory and practice^ 
also notices of some of the principal agencies employed in con- 
ducting (he process of Indian evangeUzatum, Sfc, ^c. By the 
Bev, Alexander Duff, D, 2>. Church of Scotland Mission, 
Calcutta. — Edinburgh, 1839. Second Edition, 1840. 

A FULL quarter of a millennium has passed away, since the 
sagacious Bacon expressed his behef that the period had arrived 
for the fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel regarding “ the 
times of the end,” when it is predicted that “ many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be encreased.” What would 
the sage say now, could he bring his conceptions, magnificent 
as they were for the age in which he lived, into juxta-position 
with the scenes that are now daily exhibited before our eyes ? 
If many went to and fro in his days, how many more in ours ! 
If die many travellers in his day could w^th any propriety be 
said to run, what term can be found to describe the rapidity 
with which land and sea are traversed in these our days ? If know- 
ledge were encreased in his days, as compared with the ages 
that preceded, how immeasurably greater has been its encrease 
up till the present time! Great as were undoubtedly his concep- 
tions, and bold as was the flight of his anticipative inagination, 
he would be constrained, if it were given him once more to return 
to the abodes of living men, to acknowledge that it h^ not 
entered into his heart to conceive a tithe of the reality that would 
burst upon his vision. And yet, after ^1, the aga. in which we 
«.live is at least as much an age of anticipation, as any of those 
that preceded it. We feel and know that the course of research 
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and enlightenment in regard to a vast v^ety of most important 
sulyects is even now but beginning: while we cannot but 
beheve that there are subjects regarding which our childreni 
will wonder, and their clmdren will speculate and theorise, 
and their descendants of the third and fourth gener^ons will 
attain to the certainty of knowle^e, whose very existence has 
not yet been dreamt of in our philosophy.” — Or to adopt a 
comparison of which the great man we have named has more 
than once made use — ^many mines have been dug which have 
just been shewn to contain most precious ore, but which have 
as yet hardly begun to be wrought, whilst every where beneath 
our feet there are doubtless veins and beds of richest treasure, 
that are destined to reward the industry of generations yet unborn. 
The true Baconian is still cheered with the same expectation 
of bright days yet undawned, that cheered his great leader in 
the days of other years. 

Not is ^this expectation a mere wild imagining resting 
upon vs^e analogies. It is a solid and substantial hope, with 
a £sir firmer and broader basis to support it than had the ex- 
pectation of Bacon, which has so well stood the test of time. Our 
hope is, if we may so express it, still more Baconian than was 
Bacon’s. We trust our subject is sufficiently serious and 
important to justify our drawing an illustration from the sacred 
writings, as to the difference between the expectations enter- 
tained by the gifted few in former days, and the hopes that may 
be reasonably cherished now, in regard to the onward progress 
of our race in knowledge and civilization. In the Epistle to 
the Romans, Chap. v. we read thus: — ^^^By whom we have 
access by faith into that grace wherein we stand, and rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God : and not only so, but we glory in 
tribulation dso, knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hopeJ*^ The inspired 
Apostle in this glowing passage disirnguishes between two 
kinds, or at least two degrees of hop ^ — the hope that rests on 
the simple basis oi faith, and that wMch stands on the additional 
foundation of experience. It is as if a creditor should receive 
a promise of the payment, in two instalments, of the sum due 
to him. As soon as his debtor’s word is pledged, he exercises, 
on the simple fai^ of his debtor’s probity and punctuality, a 
hope of the due fulfilment of the promise. But when, notwith- 
standing that evil times, and days of commercial tribulation 
intervene, the debtor arrives punctually at the appointed period, 
and discharges the first part of his obligation, the creditor’s hope 
is abundanUy strengthened that the second instalment shall 
also he forthcoming at the stipulated period. He retains all 
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his original faith in his debtor’s honestf, and all the hope 
that originallj sprang from this source : but to this is noir 
superadded another hope which could have no existence before,—^ 
the hope derived from experience* Or — ^to illustrate still fur- 
ther a point that appears to us of high importance^ — ^who is there 
who does not remember the days of those years^ when a hcdiday 
excursion was to him the consummation of felicity? When the 
promise of such an excursion had passed the lips of one that 
had never deceived us, hope sprung forthwith exultingly into 
being. It was the hope of simple faith, but with what fears 
and anxieties had it to struggle during the intervening days. 
Every cloud that passed over the sun was a cause of alarm : 
and me very intensity of the expectation made it too difficult 
for our young faculties to realize its fulfilment. But the 
morning comes, prolific of sunshine and joy. The nursery 
resounds with the bustle of preparation. The holiday attire 
is donned. The early meal is devoured rather than eaten. 
The ponies are at the door. The girths are tightened. We 
are mounted, we are away. The hope of experience is in 
calm exercise now : for the process is visibly begun, which 
is to end in the accomplishment of our fond desires. This 
last illustration may appear to some too trifling, as the former 
may appear too grave ; but if the solemnity and importance 
of the matter to be illustrated will justify the use of the 
one, the joyousness of it will equally warrant the use of the 
other. And after all, though the illustration be somewhat 
trifling, we care but little, provided it be appropriate ; — 

Sic cambus catvlos similes, sic matnbus hoedos, 

Noram. Sic parvis componere magna solebam. 

hope of faith had its full sway in the mind of Bacon 
in regard to the future progress of mankind in the career 
of improvement. We can exercise a hope derived from ex- 
perience in regard to the continuance and ultimate consum- 
mation of that career. His faith was fixed on the right 
foundation, and the hope that was reared on it was goodly 
in its proportions. " The beginning of all our hope (says 
he) is in God, The work in which we are engaged is so 
good in its nature, that it must certainly have origmated 
with him who is the Author of all good and the Father of 
lig^hts. But in the Divine works even the smallest begin- 
nings most certainly produce their consequences; and what 
is said with respect to spiritual things that 'ihe kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation*, is true also in regard to all 
the great works of Providence, so that all things progress wiAout 
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Boise and bustle^ and tbe effect is accomplished before men ob^ 
serve or suppose that it is in the course of accomplishment.” 

Precisely what is true of <he acquisition of knowledge^ k 
true also of its diffusion. We have outlived the day when it 
could be gravely questioned amongst Englishmen whether the 
masses of the people ought to be educated or not. Men of all 
parties and all views now agree that no limit can be assigned 
to the amount of knowledge that ought to be diffused through 
every grade of society. And although there may be still some, 
who keep up the cant phraseology of other days, as to the 
incompatibility of a wide diffusion ol knowledge with its depth, 
yet we doubt not it will soon be universally acknowledged, that, 
so far from the existence of any such incompatibility, the very 
reverse is the fact. If it be true that philosophy is extended 
by a few who shoot ahead of their fellows, and make discoveries 
which must necessarily for a time be confined to themselves, 
it stands to reason that the further the many have advanced, the 
further will the few advance who must still be ahead of the 
many. As in civil society the Utopian notion of perfect equality 
of rank and possessiou is evinced to be a dream and a delusion, 
so it is in the kingdom of science. The pyramid must verge 
towards a point : but the broader the base, the higher may we 
expect the structure to tower. The history of science, in the 
ages that are past, is a continued illustration of this truth. The 
philosophers of Egypt and of India, of Greece and of Eome 
were doubtless possessed of much knowledge, as compared with 
their degraded countrymen. But the pillar had no base, and 
it fell from mere top-heaviness. Perhaps the strongest instance 
of this evil is presented by the history of science in this country 
of India. In the last number of tnis journal, in attempting 
to present a concise view of the attainments of the ancient 
Hindu Sages in one department of science,* we made it appear 
that there were great mathematicians in India, a thousand years 
ago. But where are the mathematics of the Hindus now ? Had 
the knowledge attained by the few been communicated to the 
many ; — ^had there been a regular supply by means of a com- 

E rehensive system of education of those who might at once 
ave treasured up and extended the discoveries ox the Sages, 
India might at this day have held no contemptible place among 
tbe nations of the earth. But these philosophers never 
dreamt of communicating their acquisitions to the profane 
vul^;” and the natural consequence has been the utter 
ertupation of Boudu science, and the utter blight and prostra- 

• Algebra of the Hindus.— Bwiew, No. lY. 
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tion of the Uinda mind. To &e prodoclioti of this i^irit of 
exdusiveiiess the degrading religion of India conhribitte^ along 
widx that natoal semshness of heart and contracdon of mind^ 
which al<me has produced, in oth^ countries, the same results 
in a smaller degree. Now, as in the productions of human art, 
one of the greatest achievements of skill is to make an evil 
produce its own remedy (as when the undue rapidity of a 
machine’s motion is made, by an ingenious application of the 
laws of matter and motion, to produce its retention, and its 
undue retardation is made to efiectuate the necessa^ accelera- 
tion,) so is the infinite wisdom of the supreme Rtder of the 
world displayed in the eduction, by apparently natural sequences, 
of the cure of evils out of the evils themselves. The natural 
consequence of the Srahmanical superstition on the minds of 
its votaries was universal ignorance and universal depravity, a 
thorough paralysis of the intellectual and moral energies of the 

{ leople. This as naturally produced national weakness, and laid 
ndia open to all who had greediness enough to covet its riches, 
andskiU enough to overrower their enfeebled guardians. And 
thus a counteracting element has been introduced into the 
system. After various changes, the vast continent of India has 
l^n subjected to the sway of those who, more than any other 
nation in the world, have at once the will and the power to 
difiuse that enlightenment among the people, which enable 
them to resume their proper place among the nations of the 
earth. By the establishment of righteous laws, by the strict 
and impartial administration of justice, by the encouragement 
of arts and commerce, and by the intercourse of the people 
with those who are more enlightened than themselves, much 
good has been, and is being, effected among the population of 
India. But among the means by which this elevation of the 
Indian mind and toe rectification of the Indian heart are to be 
achieved, one of the chief is unquestionably the difEusion of 
sound knowledge, and the promulgation of the gospel among the 
people of the land. Without this, all the efforts of governors 
and jurists, commercialists and economists will be comparatively 
valueless. It was late in the history of the connection between 
Biirope and India, ere any rational interest was felt by the 
Buropean people in the mental and moral and spiritual im- 
provement of tiieir brethren in the east. It was not till what 
the author of the work at ihe head of this article expresrivdy 
caUs the "eras of romantic imaginative interest,” and of 
" romantic literary interest” had closed, that the era of " vivkl 
^religious intermit” was ushered in — 

^ As the era mmaafic litoary interest began to wane* the era of vivid 
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tdigiow interest be^ to emerge, m 8 |todour from the sli^owjr ttnli|^t, 
of a long protracted dawn. And was it not for the manifestadcm dt 
brighter era, and the re^^izatioa of its promised blessings, that dl else which 
preceded it was overruled by Divme Providence as subscsndent and prepara- 
tory > Can it be that a power so tremendous, over an empire so vast and a 
people so counilesB, has been placed m the hands of a few Batons for no 
ni gli^r end than that of them to gratify their ambitioii, their avance, 

their vam-ghmous tastes, and lawless appetites 1 No. Bp^on, philosophy, 
sound tliftianij Revelation ; — all must unite m repelling the insmuation, as not 
less dishonourable than false. Whatevw man may think. He who guides 
the course of providence, with whom one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day, has respect to the everlasting covenant, — ^the mer- 
cies of which are sure; and the pnvileges of which shall one day be extended 
to all the kindreds of the nations. The march of His dispensations may ap- 
pear slow, and their developement obscure, to a creature like man, whose 
term of being is so swiftly run out, and whose power of vision is so feeble 
and so famt , — ^nevertbdess there is a proOTess that is stedfast, a develope- 
ment that 18 clearly defined ; — and there ^all be a glorious consummation. 
The decree bath gone forth — and who can stay its execution ? — that India 
shall be the Lord’s ; — ^that Asia shall be the Lord’s that all the king- 

doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our God and of His Christ. 

And can it be, that Bntam, the most central kingdom of the habitable 
world — ^inasmucb as of aU existing capitals, its metropohs is that which would 
form the centre of the largest hemisp^re tenanted by man,— Bntdn, the 
most highly favoured with the light and life of Revelation,— Britain, the 
most signally privileged with the abihty, and the will, and the varied facihties 
for dispensmg blessings among the nations : — can it be without a reference 
to the CTand designs of Providence and of grace, that Britain, so circumstan- 
ced and endowed, has, m a way so unparalleled, been led to assume the so- 
vereignty of India >— India that occupies the same commanding position m 
relation to the densely peopled regions of southern and eastern Asia that Pales- 
tine does to the Old World , and Bntam, to both Old and New ? — India, 
which — itself contaimnga^/if A of the world’s inhabitants, — when once thrown 
open, may thus become a door of access to two-fifths more ? — India, which, 
when once bghted up by the lamp of salvation, may become a spintual Pha- 
ros, to illumme more tl^ half the population of the globe ^ No- it cannot be 

Mark the singular concatenation of events. The treasures of India, by 
awakemng the cupidityjaad, for ages, summoned forth the energies, of suc- 
cessive nations of the West As the emponum of commerce was gradually 
transferred to countnes more remote, the difficulties of direct commumcation 
—from the trackless deserts and unknown oceans that intervened, — became 
increasmgly multiphed. Then it was that the tide of enthusiasm, which had 
so long found its proper outlet m crusades and chivalry, was turned mto the 
channds of mantime discovery with a special view to India Hence t^ ex- 
traordinary series of voyages which terminated m doubhng the Cape. Once 
landed on the longed-for shores, the Europeans soon perceive that m 
order to secure umntemiptedly the advantage of Indian commerce, they 
must become masters of the Indian soil. Hence the unprecedented senes 
of conquests, which terminated m the unrivalled supremacy of the Bntish 
Possessed of the Indian temtory, the British soon found that, m order to 
retam it, th^ must condhate the natives by a due attention to their customs, 
manners, and laws. Hence the remarkable senes of investigations which 
terminated m unlocking the mysteries of Sanskrit lore 

tilings being now ready, th^ began to spnng up m the bosom of the 
mtish churches a wide and sunultmeous sense of the solemn responsibihty 

F 
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luder which they had been laid by the events of Providence, to avaii them* 
selves of so &vourable an op^iing for the diffusion of the GospdL 
out the Eastern World. Men qu^ed to undertake the high commission, 
must he sent across the ocean ;->-and have not the and perils, and 
snccesses of Vasco De Gama and other navigators opened up a safe and 
easy passage? their labours might pervade the country, and strike a 
deq> and permanent root into the sod, they must be ddivered from the 
caprices savage tyras^ and the ebidhtions of heathen rage ;--‘*and have 
Welhngtona wrested the rod of power from every 
d^pot ; and our Hastings and WrilesLeys thrown the broad slueld of 
ISnmh jnslace a^ British protection ahke over all? In order that they 
n^nt the more enectuallv adapt their commumcations to the pecuHanttes 
cf the people, they must become acquainted with the learned language of 
the country, and through it with the real and original sources of all prevail* 
mg opinions and observances, sacred and civil ; — and have not our Joneses 
and oiuColebrookes unfolded the whole, to prove subservient to the cause 
of the Christian philmithropist ? In this way, have not our navigutorst our 
warriors, our statesmen, and our htetaH, been unconsciously ^nployed, 
und^ an overruling Providence, as so mapy pioneers to prepare the way for 
our Swartzes, our Buchanans, our Martyns, and our Careys V* 

Now by a wonderful but natural process, and not the less 
wonderful because it is natural, this vivid religious interest has 
excited a more ^ lively and rational imajfinative interest, and a 
more rational lUerary interest in the country, and people, and 
literature, and science of India, than was ever excited by 
the romantic dreams, and literary researches of those who sought 
after nought else Aan romance and literature. It is a bountiful 
and ^acious provmion of the Author of our mental and spiritual 
institution, that it is impossible for us to engage disinterested- 
ly m any good work for the benefit of others, without experi- 
encing a refiex benefit accruing to ourselves. When we wish 
peace to a household, even if the peace come not to its members, 
it returns to ourselves. Thus mercy. 

Is twice blessed — 

Itbleseeth him who gives and biw^ who takes. 

This is, in a singular manner, true in regard to the efforts 
that have been made to diffuse the blessings of sound know- 
ledge, and especially the best of all knowledge, among the 
people of India. Those who have " run to and fro” over the 
land with the view of *^encreasing knowledge” among its 
people, have^ not returned empty-handed, but have greatly 
encreased their own knowledge, and that of those who have 
sent them forth. W e might naturally expect a priori to find 
this result accruing from well directed efforts to spread sound 
knowledge amon? a people. « There is that giveth and yet 
encreasetii, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet 
and it tendeth to poverty.” So we have actually Yound it, and 
*BO it will be found still more, as the chann^ are more freely 
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opened between the British and Indian mindcf^ between the Chris- 
tian and Hindu hearts. There is in Physios a process^ discorered, 
if we remember aright, by M. Dutrochet, called entasmo^is 
and exosmosis, in virtue of which certain liqui^ orgases separat- 
ed £:om certain other liquids or gases by a thin membrane not 
otherwise penetrable by either, wiU change places, the one 
that was above the membrane finding its way to the lower 
side, and its place being supplied by that which was 
originally below. So it has been to a certain extent, and so it 
will yet be still more, in regard to European and Oriental know- 
ledge. The vessel that comes to the shores of India freighted 
with the rich treasure of instruction for its people, nee& not 
return in ballast. India has store enough at least of raw 
material to famish a return cargo. Some of her stores she has 
already yielded up at the demand of those who brought to her 
the invaluable treasure of knowledge. If we speak of scientific 
matters, we have the Jesuit Missionaries making the European 
world acquainted with the Astronomy of the Hindus.* Or if 
we speak of the romance of Indian scenery and of Indian life^ 
to whose pages shall we rather turn than to those of that 
** mitred minstreP* who tuned his sweetly sounding harp by 
Gunga’s holy stream ? But the first Englishmen that ever came 
to the shores of Bengal with the single purpose of communi- 
cating to the natives of India, the pure gospel of salvation 
through the life and death of the incarnate Son of the Eternal 
and Invisible God, were the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore. 
They were singular and extraordinary men, and the effect they 
produced upon the views and interest of the people of England 
in regard to India were of no ordinary kind. With no 
advantages of academic training, graduates of no college, doctors 
of no science, with their habits formed in the usages of ordinary 
artizanship, they came out to India to tell the people of the 
decease accomplished by Jesus of Nazareth at Jerusalem; and 
without their seeking it, they were led into various courses of 
research that issued in their being the agents in diffusing a 
greater amount of accurate knowledge regarding India and its 
people, their languages, habits and religion, than had ever been 
accessible to European students before. A few years before 
they came to India, Carey and Marshman, (and we suppose 
Ward also, though we do not remember to have heard aught 
of his early history) were men of whom it might be said that 
They knew, and knew no more, their bible true,” and a 
&w years after their arrival, we find them grappling successfully 

* See ** Astronomy of the Hmdos.’* Cal. Rev, No II 
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with some of the most difficult subjects of {ihilolc^cal aud 
e&nogra^hkalresearch ; and until thishour their works are among 
the most important sources firom which the student must gain 
his knowle^e of India and Indian things. He who would 
empax^ into the natural products of the country will find that 
he must proceed a long way before he reach the point to which 
Can^ led the way. He who would study the Philosophy of 
Indian life, and tne laws and usages of the people, will find much 
information in the periodical writings of Dr. Marshman; while 
the student of men and manners might live long in the land, 
and observe very closely the daily customs of the people, and 
enquire very earnestly and very carefully into the popular 
mythology, without getting any information that he might not 
have got from the classical work of Mr. Ward, Strange it 
assuredly seems, that the men who were reviled as base-born 
demagogues, who would, if let alone, unsettle all our institu- 
tions, and stir up our Indian subjects to rebellion and revolt, tbe 
men who were long denied access into our territories, should 
have been the very leaders of tbe way towards that accurate 
knowledge of the country, its products and resources, the lan- 
guages, customs and superstitions of the people, which must now 
be universally acknowledged to be tbe stable basis of British rule 
in this country ; — according to the trite apoplethegm of the sage 
father of our philosophy, that knowledge is power. 

This process of the interchange of knowledge, — giving that 
which is infinitely valuable, and receiving that in exchange 
udiich, however valueless in itself, receives value from the 
purpose to which it can be rendered subservient — this process 
has still gone on. We might name many missionaries, both 
past and present, whose worlu have contributed much towards 
the exciting of a rational and intelligent interest in India, and 
its people. But without mentioning names, we may just allude 
to the CalcuUa Christian Observer ^ a periodical conducted, and 
almost exclusively contributed to, by missionaries, whose pages 
contain an immense fund of interesting and important informa- 
tion in regard to the languages and religions and customs of 
India.* 

But independentlv of the amount of information that has 
been diffused throughout Britain by means of missionaries and 
missionmy societies, the forms in which it has been disseminated 
must have rendered it in the highest degree operative and effi- 
cacious. Sir William Jones, and Mr. Golebrooke, and Mr. 

* * As complete eets of tide publication are now scarcely procurable, we would Ten- 
tore to recommeud to its proprietors, tbe reprint, in oue or two volumes, of some of 
tim most important of its papers. 
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Davies, and Mr. Bentley, and Mr. Wilkins, and a host of others, 
might have written for a hundred years twice told without the 
great body of the people of England becoming a whit the 
wiser. For them the Asiatic Besearches might as well have 
been written in Sanskrit. But the letter of the missionarv 
went home, giving a graphic delineation of what he saw with 
his eyes and heard with his ears. He described towns and 
villages, not with the dull tabular accuracy of the statist, but 
with the feeUng of one who was walking from day to day in 
their streets, preaching in their bazars, and eating his meals 
under their trees. He described the people, not with the 
minute accuracy of the physiologist, but with the feeling of the 
man who was daily and hourly conversing with them, laboring 
for them and praying for them. He spoke of their language, 
not with the skill perhaps and philosophical minuteness of the 
philologer, but with the feding of one who was striving from 
hour to hour to employ it as a vehicle for the communication 
of the truths of salvation to his fellow-men. He wrote what 
he /eft, and thus he produced feeling in the hearts of those 
whom he addressed : and under the influence of this feehng, 
names of most uncouth sound became familiar as household 
words ; and Serampore, the home of Carey, and Dinapore, the 
temporary residence of Henry Martyn, became familiar to the 
people of England, who might have read their names a thou- 
sand times in a book of geography, and seen their population 
numbered according to the most accurate census in a statistical 
table, without attaching a single idea either to the names or to 
the numbers. 

In this view, apart altogether from its direct result in the 
evangelization of ihe people of India, which is unquestionably 
by far the greatest blessing that could be conferred upon them, 
we attach very great importance to the vivid religious interest 
which is characteristic of the present era of the relation between 
Great Britain and her Indian territory, and we look with great 
regard upon the Missionary literature” that has lately begun 
to exist in England. A most favorable specimen of this descrip- 
tion of literature is the work of Dr. Duff, a work in which are 
finely manifested a comprehensive and enlarged understanding, 
a sound judgment, a most fervid imagination, all enlisted in one 
great service, and directed to one great end, by that singleness 
of purpose which is essential to success in every great under- 
talung. This concentration of purpose, the hoc age spirit of 
the Roman Poet, the do it with thy might principle of the 
inspired Hebrew moralist is finely exhibited in the work before 
us. No matter what be the subject that the author is led to 
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treat, be it bistorical, literary, philosophical or poetical, all is 
bent to one common centre, the work of the Indian evangeli- 
zation/’ It is this singleness and well-definedness of puxpose 
and of aim that gives such a practically useful tendency to the 
class of works of which this is a specimen. The information 
that they convey takes a lodgement in the mind, because it 
passes through the mere chambers of imagery” and finds its 
way right to the heart, and mingles itself with the springs of 
action in the soul. There is as much difference between the 
knowledge thus communicated with a direct view to practical 
purposes, and that which is communicated without any such view, 
as there is between the skill of the merely theoretical mecha- 
nician and that of the operative engineer ; while on the other 
hand there is as much difference between the operations of the 
man who is merely impelled to action by unintelligent feeling, 
and that of him who is uiged by rational interest in the work 
to be accomplished, as between the operations of the scientific 
engineer and those of the empirical artizan. Bishop Butler in 
his analogy” has admirably stated a principle by which the 
superiority of knowledge acquired with a view to practical 
results over that acquired without any such view is finely 
illustrated ; — 

« The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of all creatures which 
come under our notice, is such, as that they are capable of naturally becom- 
ing qualified for states of hfe, for which they were once wholly unqualified. 
In imagination we may mdeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of havmg 
any of theu* faculties naturally enlarged, or as bemg unable naturally to 
acquire any new quahfications ; but the faculties of every species known 
to us are made for enlargement, for acquirements of experience and habits. 
We find ourselves, in particular, endued with capacities, not only of per- 
ceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving truth, but also of storing up 
our ideas and knowledge by memoiy. We are capable, not only of acting 
and of havmg different momentary impressions made upon us, but of getting 
a new fac^ty in any kind of action, and of settled alterations m our temper 
or character The power of the two last is the power of habits. But 
neither the perception of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are habits, though 
absolutely necessary to the forming of them. However, apprehension, reason, 
memory, which are the capacities of acquinng knowledge, are greatly 
improved by exercise WheUier the word nabtt is apphcable to all these 
improvements, and, in particular, how far the powers of memory and of 
hamts may be powers of the same nature, 1 shall not inquire. But that 
perceptions come into our minds readily and of course, by means of their 
tovmg been there before, seems a thing of the same sort, as readmess m 
any particular kmd of action, proceeding from bemg accustomed to it. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service m our conduct 
18 plainly habit in many cases. There are habits of peroration, and habits 
of action. An instance of the former, is our constant and dven involuntary 
^ readiness in correcthig the impressions of our sight concerning magnitudes 
and distances, so as to substitute judgment in the room of sensation, imper* 
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ceptiblv to ovopseLves, And it seems as if all otiber associations of ideas, not 
aatu^y connected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our readi- 
ness in understanding languages upon sight, or heanng of words. Aw/i 
our readiness m speaLng and wntis^ them is an instance of the latter, of 
active habits. For distmctness, we may consider habits as belonging to 
the body, or the mmd, and the latter will be explained by the former. 
Under toe farmer are compr^ended all bodily activities or mottons, whethw 
graceful or unbecoming, which are owing to use , under the latter, general 
^bits of life and conduct, such as those of obedience and submission to au- 
thonty, or to any partict:^ person; those of veracity, justice, and chanty ; 
those of attention, mdustiy, self-government, envy, revenge. And b^mts 
of this latter kmd seem produced by repeated acts, as well as the former. 
And m 1 dm manner, as habits bdonging to the body are produced by 
external acts, so habits of the mmd axe produced by the exertion of inward 
practical prmdples ; t. e, by carrying them into act, or acting upon them, 
t&e principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and chantj. Nor can 
those habits be formed by any external course of action, otherwise than 
as it proceeds from these pnnciples ; because it is only these mward pnn- 
ciples exerted, which are stnctly acts of obedience, of veracity, of justice, 
and of chanty. So, hkewise, habits of attention, industry, selfrgovemment, 
are m the same manner, acquned by exercise; and habits of envy and 
revenge by indulgence, whether in outward act or in thought and intention 
i, s. mward act ; for such mtention is an act. Resolutions also to do well 
are properly acts : And endeavounng to enforce upon our own mmds a 
practical sense of virtue or to beget m others that practical sense of it 
which a man really has himself, is a virtuous act. AH these, therefore, 
may and will contnbute towards forming good habits. But, going over the 
theory of virtue m one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pictures 
of it, this 18 80 far from necessarily or certainly conducing to form an 
habit of it m him who thus employs mmself, that it may harden the mmd 
m a contrary course, and render it gradually more msensible, t, e. form 
an habit of msensibihty to all moral considerations. For, from our very 
faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow weaker. 
Thoughts, by often passing through the mmd, are felt less sensibly ; 
bemg accustomed to danger, begets intrepidity, t. e. lessens fear; to 
distress, lessens the passion of pity ; to instances of others’ morfkity 
lessens the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these two obser- 
vations together, that practical habits are formed and strengthened by 
repeated acts, and iHat passive impressions grow weaker by being repeated 
upon UB, It must follow that active habits may be gradu^y forming and 
strengthnmng, by a course of acting upon such and such motives and 
excitements whust these motives and excitements themselves are, by pro- 
portionable degrees, growing less sensible ; i, e. are continually less and less 
sensibly felt, even as the active habits stren^ben. And experience confirms 
this ; for active prmdples, at the very time mat they are less lively m percep- 
tion than they were, are found to be somehow wrought more thoroughly mto 
the temper and character, and become more effectual m influencing our 
practice.’* 

It is evidently from a clear perception of the superiority of 
that rational interest which is founded on frill and distinct 
knowledge, over that which is based merely on excitement or 
impulse, that the author of the work before us has introduced 
hifi Ixu^ ^'sketch of the gigantic system of Hinduism.^* This 
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portion of the work is worthy to t^e its place with any work 
that we know on the histoiy of philosophy. It presents a Yiew 
as clear as the subject admits of^ and clearer than we should 
have supposed that it does admit> of one of the strangest systems 
of metaphysical philosophy that has ever been excogitated by 
the unregulated powers of erring man. The metaphysico* 
theologies system of the Hindus was before almost unknown 
to the learned, and now it is treated in such a manner as to render 
a dear apprehension of it accessible even to the unlearned. In 
regard to this system, the work of Ward, to which we have 
already alluded, is singularly deficient. While his work is full 
of most accurate information in regard to the popular mytho- 
logy, the Yedic or philosophical system of Hinduism was evi- 
dendy beyond his grasp. The consequence is that misconcep- 
tions of me notion and character of Hinduism are exceedingly 
prevalent; and these misconceptions, we apprehend, are of 
two kinds, totally distinct from, and about opposite to one 
another. While multitudes conceive of Hinduism as nothing 
more than a mass of meaningless services rendered to ill-shapen 
images of day, and are altogether ignorant of the existence of 
any more refined system than the popular idolatry, others on 
the contrary have lauded beyond all measure the philosophical 
system of Hinduism, and have represented its cultivators as the 
most accomplished of sages. As is usual in such cases, truth 
lies between these extremes. There is unquestionably among 
the Hindus a system, be it called theological or metaphysical, 
superior in some respects, though by no means in all, to the 
disgusting and debasing system of mythology inculcated 
upon, and believed in by, the mass of the people; but 
t:hia system, so far from meriting the overstrained commenda- 
tions that have been again and again bestowed upon it, is at 
the best only not quite so absurd, or quite so debasing as the 
popular system. 

The fundamental doctrine of this system, whether viewed as 
one of theological inetaphysics or metaphysical theology, is the 
doctrine of the divine unity. But they very grievously mis- 
take, who, carried away by the prominence given to this doc- 
trine, as many have been, conceive of the system as one of pure 
theism. It is the doctrine of theism as taught in the Bible that 

there is one God,” and it is the doctrine of philosophical 
Hinduism also as taught in the Vedas, and more especially in the 
Vedantas, that there is one God.” But yet no two doctrines 
can be more distinct from each other than these two as thus 
tav^ht although they may be enunciated in the same words. The 
^doctrine of the Bible is that there is one God to the exclusion of 
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all other Gods^ but the doctrine of the Hindus is iihat*£llere 
is one God, to the exciuedon of idl other esdstaices vha^erer. 
In the whole universe nothing exists hot God. God is eterj 
thing, and every thing is God. The pen with which we now 
write, &e ink that flows from it, the paper on which the cha- 
racters are traced, and the characters that ue traced upon it, 
the hand that writes, the mind lhat conceives, all are God. 
Thus it appears that the Hindu system is not one of Theism, 
but of what has been called Pantheism ; and this pandieism is 
perfectly compatible with every form of idolatry, and is indeed 
the foundation of those arguments by which idolatry is con- 
stantly defended by the Hindus. For if every thing be God, 
and God be every thing, then an idol is God, and God is an 
idol. This system moreover strikes at the root of all morally. 
Whatever man does, God does, for every man is God, but Gk>d 
is not responsible to any, therefore man, who is God, cannot be 
responsible to any. In fact there is but one being or existence 
in the universe, consequendy it is impossible that this being 
should^ either at all injure any other or benefit any other. 
There is therefore neither right nor wrong in human actions. 

All the Hindu philosophers seem to agree in regard to this 
essential unity of the Godhead ; but, as might be expected, they 
va^ greatly from each other in their attempts to explain the 
existence of the universe as a particular manifestation of God, 
and to^ reconcile the qualities of matter and spirit which 
adhere in that universe, which they hold to be God, with the 
attributes they ascribe to the Deity. Strange to say, the chief 
of these attributes is that he is wholly without attributes ; he is 
nirgun — destitute of all qualities ; in fact he exists not : for the 
terms they make use of in describing him are the very terms 
that would be employed in describing nothing y or a negation of 
existence. Thus the boasted theism of the Hindus approaches 
indefinitely near to atheism- 

In reg^d to the origin or manifestation of the universe, our 
author distinguishes four theories or systems as held by different 
Hindu philosophers, all professing to derive their systems from 
the Vedas. These systems he describes, as Jirsty a system of 
spmtual pantheism properly so called; second^ a combination of 
spiritualism^ and idealism, which he designates the psycho-ideal 
^ system; third, a combination of spiritualism with a peculiar 
' modification of spirit, which approaches, at least more than any 
other manifestation of spirit, to materiaUsm ; he therefore calls 
this systmn the psycho-material ; ssiA fourth, a combination of this 
lart with the popular mythology. We wish our limits would 
permit us to extract at length the author’s account of these four 
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systems^ but this would extend om artide beyond its due 
bounds ; we must therefore try to give the best al^tract of his 
account of them that we can. 

According to all the systems, Brahm, the great incompre- 
hensible spirit, existed from all eternity in a state of the most 
profound repose, utterly unconscious even of his own existence. 
Even this consciousness would be an invasion of his unity, 
wUch, aceordi&g to the Hindus, is so absolute, that it excludes 
the existence even of an idea or a notion. He is adiiya (with- 
out a second) to such au extent, that there does not exist even 
consciousness, or any idea or notion besides himself. Equally 
incapable of enjoyment or suffering, of action or of passion, of 
will or desire, ne existed in a state, which, as we have said 
already, it is altogether impossible to distinguish from non-exis- 
tence. 

"Yet this simplej unextended, indivisible — this formless, motionless, 
quahtyl^s being ioeB not always continue to exist amid the rayless gloom 
m a state ofdreamless imperturbable repose. No: After the lapse of 
unnumbered ages, he somehow or other suddenly awakes. Becoming for 
a moment apprdiensive or conscdous of his own existence, he breaks the 
death-like universal silence, by uttering the words, " Brahm is,” or, I 
am.*’ No longer quiescent — motion bemg now excited in him — ^he assumes 
and active q^ities and attnbutes. Dissatisfied,” says the 

sacred ora^, "with ois own sohtanness, a wish or desire for quality 
arises in his Tn a moment, though himself devoid of form, he m 

sport a form.” It is the umversal form ; or the idea! form, model, 

mr exemplar of the subsequently manifested universe. " The question,” 
as an e rniwent- Orientalist has remarked " the question, how does desiire or 
volition arise in this simple being ? — ^forms the subject of many disputes ; 
but J believe thaf : even the swjtilty of Hmdu meUqihysics has not yet 
funiished a satisfoctoiy reply.” 

Now accordii^ to the ^r9t system distinguished by our 
author, or the purely spiritual system, the wish conceived by 
Brahm to become many” was immediately efficacious in 
causing him to " assume the apparent reality of all those mul- 
titudinous existences and forms, which constitate at once the 
souls of men and the objects of materialism.” According to 
this ^stem, ffierefore, every thing t^t exists, or rather seems 
to exist, is but an illusory manifestation of the Deity. I think 
tihat my hand, my pen, my ink and my paper have a substan- 
tive existence, but this is a mere delusion. All these thin^ are 
but illusory manifestations of die divine essence. Yea, 1 my- 
self, who mnk that I think, do not think at all, for I do not 
exist at aU. 1 do not think, 1 do not think that I ^nk, I do 
not thml diat I ^ink that I &ink ; my thoughts are mere illn- 
^sions, neithmr they nor myself have any substantive existence 
atalL Thus the pure spiritoalify of the system is maintained 
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by utterly denying the existence of matter; the unity of God 
is yindicated by denyii^ the existence of spirit apart £rom 
himself. This system, — urhich of coure it is Tain to i^mpt to 
refute^ since no argument adduced by a non-existent can be 
of any avad for ihe conviction of ^ a non-existent — is suppor^ 
by vague anabpes and illustrations, which ^tb 

every class of Hindus in place of arguments. Thus it is said 
that the qualities which we think we see in material things are 
only ma^estations of God, who nevertheless is nirgun, or 
wholly without any qualities whatever, as the clear crystsd 
seemingly colored by the red blossom of a hibiscus (seen 
through It) is not the less colorless in reality or just as the sun, 
when r^ected from a thousand mirrors, may appear to be a 
thousand suns, while nevertheless he is but one. 

By the second, or psycho-ideal system, the manifestation of 
the universe (for it were altogether an abuse of terms to call 
it a creation) was not the immediate effect of the volition of the 
awakened Brahm. Intermediate between the conception of 
the volition and the accomplishment of it was the production of 
the shakti, the active voUtion, excited will, or onpipotent 
energy.*' Here then, it will be said, is the admismon of a 
second existence separated from Brahm. But no ! It is sepa- 
rated from Brahm, but it is not an existence. It is personified 
and it is active, but it is not an existence ! It is, says our 
author, quoting the words of Sir G. Haughton, something 
actual, but not any thing essential, a somethiii^ certainly that 
never before entered the head of any other than a Hindu philo- 
sopher ; and which, for want of a better term, we must c^ an 
actuality ; that is, something possessing potentiality, but destitute 
of essentiality /’* This shakti, thus called into being, begins 
to operate upon certain portions of the essence of Brahm. From 
these, without dividing or separating them from the main body 
(if we may be permitted to use the expression) he takes away 
consciousness of union with it, very much as the cutting of 
the nerve of sensation will isolate a limb from the body of 
which it still forms a part. Thus isolated portions of the 
esspce of Brahm, are in some such way, by the operation of 
th^ shahU, made to conceive of themselves as separate and dis- 
tinct from Brahm. They suppose themselves to be human souls, 
or souls of other creatures, as the case may be. Upon those 
popions of Brahm, thus deluded into the conviction that they 
exist as separate ptities from him, the Shakti next operates to 
excite all the instincts and emotions, all the sensations and per- 
ceptions, that they suppose to be exmted by the phenomena of 
an externa! world No such world however, and no such phe- 

♦ 
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nomena, re^j exist Brahm^ wd he alone^ exists. All else is 
Maya, illasioni deception. This theorr is like the former^ in 
hol^g that nothing but Brahm really exists, but it differs 
from it in dus, that whereas the former holds the material and 
spiritual uniyerse to be a real immediate manifestation of the 
whole deity (if so we may be permitted to express it,) the latter 
maintains that the spiritual uniTerse consists of isolate (though 
physically unseparated) portions of the deity, while what is 
supposed to be the material universe has no existence at all. 
Tins theory, like the former, is of course supported abundantly 
by analogies. In sound reasoning, as every one knows, an 
analogy can prove nothing, but in the estimation of all 
Hindus whatsoever, an illustration or analogy always passes 
current as an irrefragable demonstration. With mem the 
argument passes as &ultless, — ' We see many instances of de- 
ception of the senses, and know that man is liable to error, 
th^efore all his sensations and perceptions, all his conscious- 
ness and memory, are a grand deception and illusion.’ 

** Look,^ may the e^^nndars of Hindu theology say, * look at the 
ghttenng stream : what do yon behold therein V 1 mnold, you reply, the 
sun pouring his nys of edulgent glory on a gladdened world. * Turn your 
eyes to that desort of sand : what do you discern ?’ A shining expanse of 
hving water. *When shut up in a dark cave which admits light only 
through one narrow deft or crevice : what do you witness on the opposite 
wall?’ Shapes and forms of vanoos creatures animate and inanimate. 
^ But is it n^y a huninary of material fire that you behold in the stream ; 
orareservdr <n die aqueous element in the desert; or sohd substantial 
figures in the cave ?’ No ; th^ are all of them illusive appearances. iWy 
are aU, and all alike, mere images or shadows! 'Wdl then,’ say t^ 
Hindus, ' such and none other dbe all the phenomena of the supposed 
external universe. They are all illusiye appearances— dl unsubstantial 
inuiges or shadofws. To suppose them to be r^ries is the grossest posEdble 
misrake.” 

The or psycho-material system, (so called by our 
aulhor, as h^ been already explained, not because it really 
admits the existence of any thing actually material, but because 
it holds that what we call the material universe is a real exis- 
tence, beii^ in effect a peculiar modification of spirit.) This 
system teaches that all beings were evolved from the substance 
of Brahm, by successive evolutions or developments, much 
in the some way in which the tubes of a telescope are ^awn 
out from within each other. From him indeed directly 
nothing but pure spirit did or could emanate ; but from the 
direct mnaaations others were evolved successively less and less 
pure in their spirituality, until things which we (all and regard 
as material wmie last of all evolved. Let us suppose for exam- 
Bzaiua to j^re out a portion of his own substance, as the 
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fire gives out a spark. It is the intetteclmi pri^ of a man. 
From this is again evolved the c(mBciou$ principle^ and from 
this direcdy but successively proceed the five elementary parH- 
des or atoms in the order of their tenuity, first the atom 
of ether, then from it that of ofr, from air that of /rc, from fire 
diat of water, and from water &at of earth. After these ele- 
ments have thus been evolved from the conscious principle, 
there proceed from it also the eleven organs of sense and action. 
From these principles of intellect and consciousness, and these 
eleven organs of sense and action, and these five elementary 
atoms, are formed, by various combinations, the various substances 
of the existing universe, all derived originally from the substance 
of Brahm, and still forming a constituent part of that substance. 
And here again anidogical arguments are resorted to for the 
vindication and proof of this theory — 

But can It really be, that gross matter is bdd to be an educt from 
Bpnt ; and of the very essence and substance of God ? Is there no 
nustake ansmg from the figures and metaphors of oriental fancy? None 
whatever. In every variety and mode speech is it asserted, tl^ Brahm 
is at once the efficient and the material cause — ^that he is the b^ng by whose 
efficient energy all things are evolved ; and that it is from his own spiritual 
substance t£y are evolved \ — ^that the nature of cause and effect is the 
same — ^that as a piece of dtoth does not essentially differ from the yam 
of which it is made, so the visible universe does not di£fdr m essence 
from Brahm, whence it emanated. The Shastras assure us, that effect 
exists antecedently to the operation of cause,” — ^that what “exists not, 
can by no operation of a cause be brought into existence — and henc^ 
that, as “ nee is m the husk before it is p^d as “ milk is in the ud^ 
before it is drawn •»* as “ oil is in sesamum before it is m^sed so aSL 
qualities and principles remain hidden and undisclosed m Brahm, till, by 
^ own spontaneous eneigy, they are educed. Again, they tell us, that 
as " the lotus expands itself from pond to pond as “ plants spnng frmn 
the earth as “ hair of the head grows from the body, so does tbe 
umverse come from the unalterable.^’ Once more, say they, look at the 
spider and his web. Of what does the latter consist ? Is it not an expanded 

S ortion of the very substance of the spider’s own body ? And is it not 
y an exertion of the little insect’s energy that it heu9 bem drawn or spun 
out ? So is the universe drawn, or spun out, or expanded, by the energy 
of Brahm, from his own substance.” 

The fiourth system distinguished by our author is that which 
he designates the Psycho-material-mythologic, from its grafting 
the popular mythology upon the psycho-material system. This 
psycho-materim system represents the several emanations as vari- 
ot:^y combined into the actual visible and sensible existences 
of the universe by the plastic power of tbe great Brahm him- 
self; but as this notion contravenes a principle that pervades 
the whole Hindu philosophy, (and not the Hindu plulosophy 
only, but much of the occidental philosophy also, both ancient 
and modem) that spirit cannot act upon matter, the difficulty 
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ia surmounted by calling into being the celebrated Hindu 
triad, Brahma, Vishna and Shiva, who issued in some ine&ble 
manner, from (he substance Brohm, and to whom were 
delegated severally the works of creating, preserving, and 
destroying the universe. It was in the execution of the 
portion of the wmrk assigned to him that Brahma drew ont 
or caused to emanate from the substance of Brahm the 
various principles, atoms and germs, which, according to the third 
system, are supposed to have emanated spontaneously, so to 
speak, from his substance. These elements Brahma seems to 
Imve collected in the celebrated Mundane egg, from which in 
due time, and by various tedious and most dmcult processes, 
the universe was hatched. This universe was committed to the 
protecting care of Vishnu, to be for a time kept in being, until 
Shiva should destroy it, and so reduce its substance into a state 
requiring once more the plastic energy of Brahma for iheir 
reconstruction into another universe. The all but infinite 
number of Gods and Goddesses are the sons and daughters, 
grand-^sons and grand-daughters of the various members this 
triad; and the human race proceeded directly from Brahma, 
according to the four great mvisions or castes, the Brahmins 
having proceeded from his mouth, the Kshettryas from his arm, 
the Vaishyas from his chest, and the Shudras from his foot. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect sketch of Dr. Duffs view 
of one portion of the Hindu pnilosophico-religioos system, — that 
portion of it which may be most strictly denominated theologi- 
cal. The subject is one of deep interest to all who feel that 
concern which men ought to feel in the sentiments that regu- 
late the actions, and the principles that influence the destinies, 
of their fellow-men. To all who thus deem nil humanum a 
se tdienum, we can confidently recommend a careful study of 
this portion of Dr. Duffs work as a most interesting chapter 
in the history of the human mind ; while to those who remem- 
ber that this system of endless genealogies, this system of 
absurdity and lies, is exercising its degrading influence at this 
hour over the soids of millions of our fellow subjects, the work 
of Dr. Duff comes with stronger and higher clmms upon their 
attention and careful study. It is practical throughout. The 
mysteries of Hindu metaphysics never for a moment withdraw 
his thoughts from the great end and object of the introduction 
of that biassed light which is to dispel the darkness that covers 
the land, and^ the gross darkness that broods over the people. 
While he writes on India, he never permits himself to forget 
that hk main sulnect is India Missions. 

lu strict accor^lance with this practical design of the work is 
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\ r^dity widi which he abstuns fitnn theory in regard to 
the system or systems. He deals witi the of ihem^ 

deser&es them as they are taught in the Shastras^ aa they 
are believed and maintained by the people. But nc new 
theorises in r^ard to their origin or development. In this 
we think, considering the end he had in view, he has done 
wisely. His " Sketch of the gigantic system of Hindukm” 
is consequently constructed the synthetic plan, in opposition 
to the analyti^ if we may be permitted to use these terms with 
a very slight modification of their usual signification. ^ StiU it 
were ve^ interesting and not a little important to enqime into 
the origin of these systems, and to trace so far as possible the 
process of their developement. 

It is a question that has been often asked, whether the popu- 
lar mythology of the Hindus is a corruption of the philosophic 
system, or whether, on the other hand, the philosopmcal system 
is a refinement of the popular mythology. For ourselves, with 
all deference to some who would maintain the former opinion, 
we incline strongly to the latter. It is true that we fed the 
tendency of the human mind is ever to deterioration; it pro- 
ceeds fern good to bad, and from bad to worse ; and therefore 
if we were left to mere supposition and theory, we might 
probably fall in with the former notion. But the question is 
a historical one, and we are not wholly without historical data 
for its decision. It is a historical fact that at the period of the 
universal deluge, the men who survived were worshippers of 
the true and living God, but that they soon fell away from the 
simplicity of his worship, because they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge.” Now independently of the belief 
that in such a state of society as then existed, it is not at all 
likely that any such system as the philosophical system of the 
Hindus could have originated, and of other belief that 
either deceased men, who had been distinguished in their day 
by great and wondrous deeds, or else the heavenly bodies, 
which seem of all visible objects the most signal reflectors of the 
power and glory of God, were most likely to be the first objects 
of worship , — we think we are not without a species of histo- 
rical evidence that such was actually the fact. We fed such 
a remarkable resemblance between al^ the systems of mytho- 
logy that have ever existed throughout Ae world, whether in 

, the north or in the south, in the east or in the west, that we 
are driven to the conclusion that they originated firom a com- 
mon source: that in &ct they are all modifications of the 
system of popular mj^ology which waa^ introduced among 
men, while, before thrv fimiiir. 
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under the patriarchal goirerzuuent of the immediate descen- 
dants of Noah. But we do not find an^ thing like the same 
amount of resemblance between the philosophical systems of 
theology that have obtedned among mose nations hy whom 
philosophy has been cultivated ; and we conclude^ from this, 
that these systems did not originate, at all events, till after the 
dispersion of the human race. It is true that we find very con- 
siderable resemblance between the philosophical system of the 
Hindus and those of some of the Greek philosophers, especially 
Pythagoras and Plato ; but then we have tolerably good authority 
for believing that the former of these Greek sap^es derived some 
parts of Jus system directly from India, while we know that 
the latter of them either excogitated his own system, or collected 
it from materials that were never before his time digested into 
a system. So that we are still led to the concluBion, that while 
the mythological system had its origin before the dispersion 
of mankind, the philosophical system did not originate till after 
that great event. 

As to the specific origin of the Hindu mythology, and in« 
deed the mythology of all nations, we confess we are disposed 
to agree in the main with the ingenious theory of Mr. Faber, as 
set forth in his work on the Three dispensations,” and more 
fully in his '' Origin of Fagan Idolatry,” — a work which, whether 
we agree with his peculiar views or not, we must regard as one 
of the most learned and philosophical productions of our age, 
a work however, we may state, which, more than almost any 
other, demands abridgement on account of the prolixity of its 
style, and curtailment on account of the doubtfulness of some of 
its statements, and the questionableness of some of its authorities. 
Mr. Faber maintains that the first objects of worship, after man- 
kind, as yet undispersed, had forsaken the worship of the true 
and living God, were Adam and his three eldest sons, whose 
names alone of all his children are handed down to us, Cain, 
Abel and Seth, considered as re-appearing in the persons of 
Noah and his three sons. Ham, Shem and Japheth. This is his 
view of the origin of the monad and triad that prevail in all 
mytholopcal systems. Sometimes the triad are regarded as the 
SOBS of the monad, as Jnpiter, Neptune and Pluto were the sons 
of Saturn, ax^ sometimes the tri^ are regarded as emanations 
from or xnanifes^ons of the monad, as Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva are emanations from, or manifestations of Brahm. Certainly 
there is no&ixi^ more probable, than that Adai^, the fa&er of 
the ante-diluvian, and Noah, the father of the post-diluvian 
race, should have been regarded as the creators of the world, 
when men not liking to retain God in their knowle^e, were 
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by Him given over to a reprobate mind.’* Supposing this to 
be the true account of tiie mythologic triad, we can easily con* 
ceive how the intern became gradually more and more cor- 
rupt, the catsdogue of the Gods beiuj; swelled by the addition 
to it at will of every man who was distinguished by good or bad 
qualities, of eveiy abstract virtue and vice, of the heavenljr ho- 
mes, and even of the brute creation. Such systems of religion, 
however they m^ht tend to gratify the lawless appetites of the 
licentious and the depraved, could not fail to disgust the 
more virtuous and reined. Hence in almost every country 
where civilization made any progress, we find that the philoso- 
phers strove to grope their way back to a purer system of faith ; 
and while in almost every instance we find that in practice they 
conformed with the idolatrous worship of their several countries, 
they gratified the pride of their hearts by despisii^ that wor- 
ship as unworthy of such sages as themselves. Among the Hindus 
this process, we doubt not, was carried on ; though as to the 
precise time and manner of it we are not prepared to ofier a de- 
cided opinion. Whether the earliest philosophers proceeded 
at once from the gross delusions of the popular mythology, to 
the ultra-refined, but equally delusive, absurdities of purely 
spiritual pantheism, or whether the latter system were educed 
from the former by a gradual process and successive steps, it 
were perhaps presumption at this time of day to speak with dog- 
matical confidence. If however we may be allowed to state an 
opinion, which seems to be neither unsupported by historical 
evidence nor unconfirmed by an examination of tiie systems 
themselves, we would say that the philosophers did not proceed 
at once from the popular mythology to the purely spiritual pan- 
theism, and leave to their successors to correct the doctrine by 
bringing it into closer approximation with the ordinary feelings 
and perceptions of men, by engrafting upon it some of the ordi- 
nary notions of materialism ; but rather that tihe progress from 
gross idolatry to pure and sole spiritualism was gradual, and 
probably just in the reverse order of our author’s arrangement 
of the four systems of philosophical Hinduism. 

We believe the most ancient of these systems, or that 
taught in the most ancient books, is the last, the Fsycho- 
material-mythological. It might be indeed that the original 
author or authors of this system, did not themselves enter- 
tain any very profound regard or reverence towards the 
mythologic personages who play so important a part in their 
system ; but they evidently found it convenient to introduce 
as many personages as possible as agents in the eduction of 
the universe, in order that by a multitude of steps they 
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might conceal the great defect of their process of cosmogony : 
jnstasthe sophist conceals his petitio jfmncimihj lengthening 
out the process of argumentation, or the jug^er masks his trick 
by diverting the attention of the spectator by means of a long 
series of meaningless forms and words. It is a universally ad- 
mitted truth, that, except by creative power, any existence, 

S iritual or corporeal, cannot be produced out of nothing. The 
indu philosophers however, as many others have done, extend- 
ed this axiomatic or universally admitted truth, and held that 
by no power or agency whatever, can any thing be made from 
nothing. In other words they denied the possibility of crea- 
tion. All things therefore must have emanated from the only 
eternal existent, that is Brahm. No substance, material or im- 
material, could be introduced into the universe ; all that is in it 
now must have been in it from eternity, and must therefore have 
been, and must still be, the substance of Brahm. But then to 
have taught all at once that the universe emanated from Brahm 
would have exposed them to the absurdity of holding that mat- 
ter emanated from spirit. This it was absolutely necessary for 
them to teach, unless they would at once fall back upon the re- 
pudiated doctrine of a creation by almighty power, able to call 
previously unexistent substances into being. Thus were they 
placed on the horns of a dilemma. Being determined to reject 
the latter alternative, they were obliged to disguise as best they 
might the fact of their being reduced to the former : and this 
they strove to do by the introduction of a long series of succes- 
sive eductions or emanations, each successive emanation being 
only a little less spiritual than that from which it emanated, 
until at length they produced a world, one part of which did not 
differ much from that material world whose existence we leam 
from the indications of our senses. 

But it was impossible that such a system as this could stand 
the test of examination. No number of steps in the process 
could conceal the fact, that it set out with the existence of 
nothing but pure spirit, and that it ended with the existence of 
many things which, if not actually material, were certainly not 
purely spiritual. In fret this system clearly taught, however its 
advocates mi^ht deny that it did teach, the emanation, without 
the intervention of creative energy, of matter from spirit. There 
were then clearly only two ways in which the difficulty could 
be got over,— either by the admission of such energy, or by still 
further denying the materiality of any portion of the universe. 
By several steps this denial was achieved, until at l^t the pure- 
ly spiritual system was arrived at, and it was boldly announced 
^hat Brahm alone exists, as he has existed from all eternity, and 
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that there is no such thing as matter at all^ and no such thing as 
spirit apart from Brahm. According to this view it will appear 
that our author’s synthetical statement as to what philosophical 
Hinduism w, just reverses our analytical view as to hofw philo- 
sophical Hinduism was formed. But this is clearly what ought 
to be ; for the chief merit of synthesis and analysis consists in 
their being exact reversals of one another. 

We are afraid we may have done injustice to our author by 
dwelling so long on a subject that occupies but a very small por- 
tion of his work, and which, to the generality of readers, must 
necessarily be one of the least interesting portions of it. Assur- 
edly we should be doing great injustice to the work before us, 
were we to leave on any mind the impression that it is filled 
with dry metaphysical discussions. The very reverse is the 
case. The work is pregnant throughout with most fervent and 
animated appeals to the heart and conscience, and breathes 
throughout, as we have stated already, the senfiments and the 
aspirations of the most devoted philanthrophy. 

We think it will not be difficult for our readers to derive a prac- 
tical conclusion even from this view which has been laid before 
them of the Hindu mind. Does it not appear clear that before any 
thing truly great or good can be expected from the people of India, 
this system of philosophy must be extirpated ? TsJre it in any 
one whatsoever of its various forms, and see whether it do not 
interpose an effectual barrier to the improvement of the race, 
the developement of their mental and moral character, and their 
elevation in the scale of human society. But how is its extirpa- 
tion to be accomplished ? Clearly not by reasoning or debate. 
This it easily sets at defiance, for no legitimate argumentation 
can ever prove to a man that he or any thing else exists. If a 
man chooses to assert that things which are equal to the same 
thing are unequal to one another, we cannot refute his assertion 
by argument or reasoning. So if he chooses to deny his own 
existence, or his separate existence from any other being, we 
cannot by any legitimate argument refute his assertion The 
appeal is to his consciousness alone, and no reasoning can pos- 
sibly affect its decision. If he choose to say that his conscious- 
ness decides against us, we cannot help him. Or if, while he 
admits that his consciousness decides in our favor, he refuses to 
acknowledge its authority, and declares that it is under the in- 
fluence of Maya or illusion, his case is equally helpless \ such 
a system as this therefore is loot to be extirpated by argumenta- 
tion, but by changing the man. Every process of reasoning 
applies itself to certain first truths or principles, or rudimental 
axioms of belief, which it assumes to exist in every rational being. 
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Its work is done nrheii it reduces the xnstter to be prov^ to 
such a relation or dependence on one of these truths or axioms^ 
that if the latter be true the former must be true also. But if 
these axioms be not admitted, reasoning can have no place. If 
it be not admitted that things equal to me same thing are equal 
to one another, we cannot construct a system of geometry. If 
it be not admitted that the indications of consciousness are real 
and genuine, and in ordinary circumstances true, there can be 
no rational dealii^ between man and man. If it be not admitted 
that there is a diference between good and evil, there can be no 
system of morals or morality. If then we find a man disbeheving 
these axiomatic truths, or — which amounts practically to the same 
thing, — professing to disbelieve them, we cannot argue or reason 
with him until he be utterly changed, — changedin the very root, so 
to speak, of his mental and moral constitution. The great father 
of our philosophy clearly apprehended this, when in his Novum 
Organon he wrote, Redargutio vero earum — (philosophiarum et 
doctrinarum qtm receptoa mnt) — tails fuit^ quails esse potult ; 
mdehcet per signa et ^ndentiam causarum ; cum confutatio alia 
nuUa a nobis ^ qui et deprincipits et de demonstrationihus ab aliis 
dissenUmuSy adhiheri potuerit As if he had said, if they refuse 
these arguments and proofs, we have nothing on which we can 
fall back, for before we can argue conclusively, we must have 
some common principle to which we can appeal. We repeat then 
that there can be no legitimate argumentation with a Vedic 
philosopher. Before we can argue with him he must be 
thoroughly changed. How then, we ask once more, is this 
change to be effected? The is made up of two parts, 
a moral and an intellectual part; and must be cured by 
the application of a corresponding two-fold remedy. The gospd 
is the only moral remedy of sufficient potency to accomplish the 
eradication of the one portion of the evil, a thorough education 
is the only enginery that can fully eradicate the other. Now the 
two evils are so closely bound up with each other, that sound 
reason would lead us to the condusion that the remedies ought 
ever to be applied in combination. There have been those who 
have advocated each to the exdusion of the other, and the 
results in either case have been but such as to confirm the 
conviction that they ought ever to be applied simultaneously, 
in strict and indissoluUe union. The gospel without education 
is ffir better than education without the gospd ; but an evange- 
lical education, an education conducted on the principles of the 
gospel, is fiu: better than either. Let us not be m isunderstood 
by either the educationists or the evangelists, IVe undervalue 
not the importance of education ; but we prefer a complete 
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education to an imperfect one. All departments of education 
have their important uses, but an education which exdudes the 
gospel must be, at the very least, imperfect. Neither do we 
undervalue the importance of the gospel ; God forbid ! But we 
prefer the gospel well comprehended, to the gospel vaguely 
comprehended ; we prefer the gospel inculcated into the habits 
of thinking, infused into all the plastic powers and faculties of the 
soul, to &e gospel received as an extraneous thing, a some- 
thing superadded to, and in a great measure apart from, the other 
motives of action and habits of thought. We would have the 
gospel amalgamated with the whole man, as the leaven which is 
put among the unhardened flour insinuates itself into and 
transforms the whole mass. It will be observed that we speak 
now of the extinction of the Vedic system as a system; its 
extirpation from the minds, not of isolated individuals only, but 
of the nation, and we fearlessly declare that for efiecting this 
great object, a Christian education is the engine which God 
Almighty has put into our hands. 

Now here we might address ourselves to the objections of 
the two classes of those who, aiming at India’s regeneration, 
advocate the exclusive use of one or other of those two agen- 
cies which we would employ in combination ; but discussions 
as to the best mode of promulgating the gospel, or carrying 
on missionary operations, would be rather out of place in these 
pages. To the exclusive secular educationist we would point 
out the fact which scarcely admits of question, that such 
intellectual perversity as that involved in the maintenance 
of the Hindu system has never been found to exist in man 
apart from very extraordinary moral perversity. We speak 
not of individums who may profess or may have professed 
the system, but we hold that, as a general rule, moral per- 
versity must characterize the authors and holders of a system 
which denies all distinctions between good and evil, and 
makes men utterly irresponsible for their actions. Now it is 
a fact that there is not resident in merely secular education 
any natural or necessary tendency to eradicate moral evil. We 
are quite willing to grant all that can be claimed for education 
as a means of enlarging the faculties and improving the tastes ; 
but all history bears us out in the assertion that mere secular 
education never has renovated the corrupt heart of man, while 
sound reason and philosophy will shew us that it has no tendency 
to do so. It is true that the moral perversity residing in an 
educated man’s heart may manifest itself in different ways from 
those in which it manifests itself when it resides in the heart of 
an uneducated and ignorant man. But then unfortunately this 
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system is one ver^ well fitted to attract by its subtilty the 
educated mind which is not under the guidance and control of 
sound principle. There is a semblance of philosophy about it 
which has great attractions for a mind puffed up with that self- 
conceit which very generally attends mental enlightenment 
apart from moral principle. Let the advocates of mere worldly 
learning look to France, and see what science apart from 
moral culture produced there. Or if they will not learn from 
the records of history and experience, let them look with the eye 
of common sense at the matter to be accomplished, and the means 
they propose for its accomplishment. Is there a conscience in 
manor not? This is a point beyond question. Yea more, it is 
unquestionable that this conscience is almost wholly indepen- 
dent of mental enlightenment or intellectual culture, in- 
asmuch as in persons at the very opposite extremes of this scale 
we find it equally strong or equally weak, while m persons who 
are equally educated and enlightened, we find the greatest possi- 
ble diversities of conscientious principle. We have to do then 
at present with a body in whom conscience is virtually overborne, 
since the very first and most fundamental of its announcements, 
that there is a distinct and real difference between good and evil, 
between right and wrong, is systematically denied. It being a 
fact then that conscience is altogeiher independent of mental 
culture, but that it is not independent of religious culture, it 
clearly and indisputably follows, that, in order to restore con- 
science to its rightful place, we must apply that agency which 
alone is found to be, and alone in the nature of things can 
be, efficacious for that end ; but that agency is religious 
culture. 

The system of education without religion has now been long 
tested in its actual application to the Hindu mind. And what 
has been the result? The Newspapers told as much a few 
months ago of what they chose to term the Chuckrabutty 
faction and now we read of the doings of the same body 
under the new name of " Young Bengal.” These youths 
talk much of social blessings and political rights, but who 
does not know that their proceedings will ail end in idle 
words? And why? Because they are utterly void of any 
fixed principle, which alone could make them capable either 
of much good or much evil, save as they may produce eviK 
effects, by their declamation, upon those who are as destitute 
of fixed principles as themselves. This “ Young Bengal” is 
is not merely of yesterday. Although the nama may be new, 
yet the class represented has existed for many years. When 
Dr. Duff came to India fifteen years ago he found it spring- 
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ing into beings and a more harrowing picture of the state of 
mind of any portion of a community than he gives of it, we 
have seldom been called to contemplate. A few extracts from 
his book will suffice to shew that we do not exaggerate : — 

** About the tune already referred to, the Government Anglo-Indian Col- 
lege of Calcutta had begun to put forth some of its npeat fruits. That 
Institution, as has already been repeatedly remarked, is the very heaU’^ideal 
of a system of educatton mihottt religion. It communicates largely European 
literature and science; but, as far as its regulations extend, neither within 
nor Without its walls will it tolerate the unpartation of rehgious truth, Now, 
the citadel of Hinduism being, from the base to its highest pinnacle, a 
citadd of error, it can never resist a vigorous onset of true knowledge how- 
ever secular. Accordingly, their ancestonal faith was complete^ subverted 
ID the mmds of the more advanced ahunni of the Government College, but 
nothing better was attempted or allowed to be substituted in its room. 
Many had become, or were rapidly becommg, sceptics ; and others direct 
atheists. 

It this state of things, the question was seriously agitated by the friends 
of religion and social order, what can be done towards checkmg this grow- 
ing hcentiousness of opinion, and giving a wholesome direction to the newly 
a^^enedmind.^ Happily, the greater part made it their profession and their 
hoasty thut they were free inquirers after truth. The smcenty of this pro- 
fession was speedily put to the test. Addressing them separately and col- 
lectively, the simple downright appeal was pressd home on their understan- 
dings and their heart ; — Hmduism you now know sufficiently, to despise 
it ; out do you really know Christianity ? If not, is it fair, honest, or reason- 
able, to condemn it as a noxious superstition, unknown and unheard ^ 
We beheve it to be not only true, but teuth itself ; and we profess to be able 
to give a reason for the behef t^t is m us. Are ye not then bound in 
consistency, as avowed inquirers after truth, to give at least a candid heanng 
to its claims, before ye finally reject it ?” 

These and sinular appeals were not made and reiterated in vain ; though 
many were the difficulties that had to be surmounted before verbd admis- 
sions were turned into practices. And not the least of these lay m the ex- 
treme aversion which was felt to seem even to receive any mstniction from 
missionanes; — whom it was the fashion to regard either as ignorant fana- 
tics, or designmg impostors, — the Arch-Brahmans of Christianity, which, 
from its extensive sway both m the Old World and New, only appeared as 
the most gigantic of tne superstitions of the earth * At length, however, all 
obstacles were removed ; and a goodly number agreed to attend — some to 
save their credit for consistency ; others out of sneer curiosity ; — some, as 
they afterwards confessed, to display their own supenor learning and 
talent, and befool the missionanes ; and others from a really conscientious de- 
sire to investigate the claims of the Christian faith. Hence first onginated 
the idea of instituting a systematic course of Theological Lectures m the 
English language, designed expressly for the Educated Natives — 

After detailing the obstacles that were thrown in the way 
of the delivery of these lectures by the managers of the Hindu 
College, who foolishly forbade the students of that Institution 
to attend them, and after reasoning, more fully than we should 
have thought necessary, on the absurdity and wrongfulness of 
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such a prohibition, our author proceeds to state (hat the feeling 
that had been excited, found rent in debating societies and 
through the press : — 

“ Now what was the instnimeatal case of this mighty transformation t 
It was none other than what is termed a “ liberal Enghm education.” _ If 
it not been for sucb an education, these free and^ rampant ramts,*— in- 
stead of being able to denounce the most revered sentiments of taeir fathers 
as worse than antiij^ted prejudices, — woidd have been utterly paralysed 
a noxious priestcraft, and prostrate before a block of wood or stone. The 
l^ptimate result of Enghsh instruction could be no matter for abstra^ theoiy 
there. It glared upon one’s very senses. The stoutest demer of it would 
soon be compelled to confess, that m the English language, with its true hter- 
ature and science, we have an engine by which, if rightly wielded, the most 
towenng superstitions and idolatnes of the East might be levelled as effectually 
as the walled cities of the nations by the concussion of the Roman catapult. 

Nevertheless, from the entire absence of mstruction, it was very melan- 
choly to observe the dreary wandermgs of the educated natives, on the sub- 
ject of religion ; whose ways alone are pleasantness and peace. Their great 
authorities, as already noticed, were Hume’s Essays and Paine’s Age of Reason. 
With copies of the ktter, m particular, they were abundantly supplied, — 
supplied from a land which has taught more than one valuable lesson to 
mankind, if mankmd were only wise to learn. It was some wretched book- 
seller in the Umted States of Amenca, who, — ^basely taking advantage of 
the reported infidel leanings of a new race of men in the East, and appa- 
rently regarding no God but his silver dollars, — despatched to Calcutta a 
cargo of that most malignant and pestiferous of all anti-Chnstian pubhca- 
tions. From one sbip a tbousana copies were landed, and at first sold at 
the cheap rate of one rupee per copy ; but such was the demand, that the 
price soon rose, and after a few months, it was actually qmntupled. Besides 
the separate copies of the Age of Reason, there was also a cheap Amencan 
edition, in one thick vol, 8vo., of aU Paine’s works, mcluding the Bights 
of Man, and other minor pieces, pohtical and theological. Strange, the 
migrations and transmission of error as weU as of truth * How httle 
can an apostle of error or of truth foresee through what unknown realms and 
ages the good or evil seed which has been sown may be diffused; as if 
scattered by the winds of heaven, to regermmate and grow and expand into 
Eden-trees of hfe, or Upas-trees of death I How httle could it have entered 
the imagmation of Fame himself, that from the banks of the Ganges there 
would hereafter spnng a race whose ruined spints might one day upbraid 
him as the author of their curse ! 

At the new societies, opportunities were constantly presented for the 
advancement of counteractive statements and opmions on almost all sub- 
jects When a topic for debate was selected, mdividuals were not appomt- 
ed to open the discussion on eitiier side, as is customary m this country. 
Their theory was, thal^ as professing mquirers after truth, they ought not 
to do violence to any one’s conscience, by constrainmg him to argue agamst 
his own settled convictions. All were therefore left alike free m their 
choice; — Whence it not unfrequentk happened, that more than half a 
dozen followed m succession on the same side. After all the members 
who were disposed had concluded, the strangers or visitors present were 
invited to dehver their sentiments on the leaduig subject of evening's 
discussion ; or on any of the sentiments expressed by the different speakers 
in the course of it. It is scarcely necessary to add, that to this mvitation 
it was ever felt to be a privilege to respond. And thus, after the proper 
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debate had tenninated, there often arose a new discussion m manj respects 
more important than that which had preceded h. In this way, hr oongr 
volimtarify put entirely on a level, and freely entering the lists with thm 
enthusiaetic disputants, I was led to serve a re^lar apprenticeship in obtain- 
ing, unknowingly, some of the necessa^ qualifications for more effectively 
conducting certain labours that were afteiwards to be devolved upon in 
the leadings of an overruling Providence.’* 

Thus much in regard to the debating societies ; one specimen 
in regard to the press. 

The first established of these was the Reformer ; pubhshed exclusively 
in the English language. It excited, on its first appearance, an unbounded 
curiosity, chiefly from the circumstance of its being the first English news- 
paper ever conducted by natives. It represented the sentiments of a party 
not large in number, but ^tent m rank and wealth, — ^the party of the cele- 
brated Rajah Rammohun Koy. Except the Rajah himself, not one of this 
party could be said to have acquired a thorough English education. As re- 
gpded mental culture, they were not half Anglicised; and as rqzarded 
Hinduism, they were scarcely half hberahzed. What knowledge of J&ghsh 
and hbeTsJity of sentiment they possessed, had been contracted cmefly 
in their constant habits of business and intercourse with enhghtened Eu- 
ropeans. In pohtics the Reformer at first assumed a tone of rancorous 
and undiscnmmatmg violence towards the Bntish Government ; — outdoing 
the wildest flights to which ultra radicahsm has ever soared m these lands. 
A nondescnpt species of native ohgarchy and repubhcanism combined, was 
the panacea proposed for remedying all the ills of India. It was thus un- 
skilful and injumaouB enough to attempt the erection of towers and palaces 
out of the surroundmg rubbish, by beginning at the top of the mtended 
edifice — ^forcing a poor, bhnded, ignorant, priest-ndden race, to listen to 
weekly orations on their abstract rights and pnvileges, as members of a 
great social polity, before they were capacitated to comprehend one jot or 
tittle of their mdindual rights as men. In religion, it professed itself mimical 
to the popular idolatry. But mstead of proposing an entirely new substitute. 
It simply pleaded the necessity of a reform m the prevailing system — ^the ne- 
cessity of sweeping away the mass of corruptions which, it alleged, had been 
accumulating m dead letter andhving practices through a long succession 
of ages; and the consequent propnety of revertmg to the supposed purer 
and less abhorrent system of the Vedas. It thus became the advocate m the 
monothiesm, or rather pantheism, of these ancient wntingB — ^treating it how- 
ever, more as the highest product of mere human philosophy, iium as a 
doctrme of Divine ^velation. In its advocation of the Vedant system, it 
advanced the most baseless and extravagant assertions instead of sober 
evidence: while it unsparmgly loaded with reproaches and abuse, the 
purest, the hohest, and me subhmest truths that ever shone in the sjmitnal 
firmament of a benighted world. A long series of articles, m pardculsr, 
on “the Sermon on me Mount,” were distinguished by a subtile ana perverse 
ing^uxty, m extracting evil out of good, that greaUy exceeded any thing 
exhibited m the pages even of Paine , and to the shame of our countrymen 
It must be added, that m the preparation of these, material assistance was 
known to be obtamed from men bom and brought up m the bosom of the 
British Churches, and still retaimxmthe dishonored name of Chnstians! 
But, how could all this motley, me£cacious, metaphysico-rehgionism — how 
could all this blind and tenaciom cleaving to error,— all this contem|itaous 
rgection of the only fiuth that is throughout adapted to the neceso^ of 
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nmversal man « — ever proYe bdplul in really reforming a nation corrupt to 
the very core ? — ^was we natural exclamation of ev^ true fdend of India. 

The other two journals were the JBnqmrer and the Oyanmeshm — tiie 
former in English and the latter m Bengali; both conducted by native 
editors. 

These became the established organs of that small party of educated Hin- 
dus, who had made the highest attainments in English literature, and the 
highrat advances in liberahty of sentunent ; who alive to the inefficacy of half- 
measurep, and scormng the hypocrisy of double dealing, had at once denoun- 
ced, both in theory and practice, the whole ^stem of Hmduism, pure and 
impure, ancient and mo^m, Vedantic and Puramc ; — and who being thus 
left m a region of vacancy as regards rehgion, announced themselves to the 
world as f^ mquirers after truth. 

The speeches and wntmgs of this party were at first marked by a denee 
of wild vehemence, which appeared to those who could not realize their 
peculiar experience, as worse than ndiculous. To one, however, who freely 
mingled in their society in so many ways, it appeared extremely natural.’’ 

From these extracts, and still more from a perusal, or rather 
study (fox it "well deserves study) of the whole of that portion 
of the work which refers to this subject, it will appear that 
the effect of Education without religion was to leave the hearts 
of its recipients, altogether unamended. It would indeed 
have been a miracle if they had been amended by such 
appliances. It is true the author states that the effect of 
their education was to cast them adrift from Hinduism ; but 
this was merely because Hinduism happened to be the system 
in which they had been bom. It is evident from the whole 
detail that it was merely a reckess desire of change that was 
their animating motive. It so happened that change in this 
ease was from a bad and pernicious system, but it would have 
been the very same had it been the purest and the best ever 
devised by man or revealed by God. 

We cannot but believe that there is a great deal of miscon- 
ception afloat regarding the actual result of inteUectual cultivar 
tion upon character. It is unquestionably true that throughout 
the world we generally find the greatest amount of moral principle 
co-existent with the greatest amount of mental illumination ; but 
it does not necessarily follow, because they co-exist, fliat the one 
is the cause of the other. We believe it to be much nearer the 
truth that they are the joint effects of a common cause : and that 
cause is pure and true religion. This is at once the parent of 
sound morality, and of the desire of obtaining, and of the means 
of diffusing, intellectual enlightenment Now if this be the case, 
it will unquestionably follow that to introduce into India the 
intellectud enlightenment of England, apart from the pure reli- 
gion firom which it has derived its origm, and^to expect that 
from it done will flow any great measure of those effects which, 
along with it, have proceeded in England from that religion, is 
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to be guilty of the fallacy which we believe the londfuae call 
non causa cattsd, and moreover to be guilty of uie fikDacyv 
not theoretically^ but in such a practical form that not merely 
disappointment, but disaster must be the result. 

But then we are told that we must not interfere with the 
religious opinions and prejudices of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
Give them a sound and liberal education, enlarge their minds 
and cultivate their faculties, say the advocates for non-religious 
education, but hold sacred their religious prejudices and opi- 
nions; however absurd they may appear to you, they are 
equally dear to them as your religion is to you. Those who 
talk thus betray either great perverseness or great ignorance. 
Give a liberal education, but meddle not with the religious 
belief of the natives ! Why, we defy any man to state a single 
historical truth or enunciate a single propobition relating to 
mathematics, physics, metaphysics or morals, that does not 
infringe upon Hinduism. If we state that the Duke of Wellington 
gained the battle of Waterloo, we contradict Hinduism in many 
ways. According to Hinduism there is no such place as Water- 
loo, no such place as Europe. Their Geography, which is a 
fart of their religion^ does not acknowledge it, on the contrary 
it contradicts it. But moreover, according to Hinduism, there 
never was any Duke of Wellington or any Napoleon. The 
iron-duke is but a phantom, the emperor of the French never 
existed. There is but onoy Brahm is ; and he is aditga. The hero 
of a hundred victories is an unsubstantial illusion : his battles 
and his victories are all maya ; far more unreal than the 
images in the phantasmagoria were those troops that men 
vainly suppose he led on to battle, and those foes that men 
fancied that he routed and subdued. If there be a pledge 
on the part of the Government, as we have sometimes 
heard it asserted that there is, that in the educational system 
which they patronize, a perfect neutrality shall be maintained 
with regard to Hinduism, then we venture to say that a more 
rash and irredeemable pledge was never entered into. The 
poor wight who prayed that all he touched might become gold, 
and who consequently found himself compelled to breathe an 
air of gold, to eat and drink nought but gold, was not more to 
be pitied than the man who should promise not to contra^ct 
Hinduism. He cannot open his mouth without contradicting 
it; he cannot speak without contradicting it; he cannot be 
sdent without contradicting it ; he cannot live without contra- 
dicting it, he cannot die without contradicting it. In fact there 
is no truth or realify in the universe of which Hinduism is not 
a direct contradiction. It is therefore impossible to enunciate 
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ft single tradi without contradicting and controTorting Hinduism. 
But enough of tb^ We ^ye stated the extreme of the case, 
in order to shew the absurdity of any pledge not to oppose Hin- 
duism. Of course we do not mean to say that ill Hindus 
actually hold these notions ; probably none at all actually be- 
lieve tnem in their hearts to the full extent ; but this is only on 
account of their imperfect attainment of that which they pro- 
fess to be above all things desirous of attaining. All who are 
intimately acquainted with the people will bear testimony to 
the great extent to which these pantheistic vagaries influence 
the modes of thought and feeling even of the unlearned and 
most ignorant of me people. 

It is, we flrmly believe, by means of Christian education that 
Hinduism is to be uprooted and destroyed. No other agency 
is adapted to the work to be accomplished. We have all seen 
a child intent on blowing open” the case of his father’s watch. 
What energy has he expended, what eagerness has he displayed. 
But the means were not appropriate to the end. When how- 
ever the spring was touched, and the case flew open, he knew 
not but that it was his force of breath that at last effected the 
movement. Even so it will be with all the political and judi- 
cial and financial and merely secular-educational schemes that 
have been vaunted as of sovereign efficacy for the renovation of 
India. Whatever may be their power, it is neither of the right 
kind, nor is it applied to the proper point. And when at last the 
mighty fabric of Hinduism shall totter to its fall, the projectors 
and advocates of these schemes will probably congratulate 
themselves on the accomplishment of their object, as if they 
by themselves had accomplished it. Yet we venture to predict 
that that great event is to be brought about, through the blessing 
of God accompanying a thorough and general Christian educa- 
tion. 

We hold it to be of the last moment that those who wish well 
to India shotildhave a clear apprehension of the importance of 
Ghiifitian education as the grand instrument by which the good of 
the people of the land is to be promoted. And in this light we 
regi^ Dr. Duff’s work as invaluable. Its author is not a 
merespeculatist. He has not only shewn what should be done, 
but he has begun and is still carrying on the actual accom- 
plishment of it Nearly fifteen years ago, he founded, as the 
first Missiona^ of the Church of Scotland, an Institution for 
the Christian instruction of Natives. Prom a small and humble 
beginning, this Institution has risen to be om of the most 
important establishments in ail India. In it a thousand youths 
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are daily receiving instruction in all branches of education, 
from tiie lowest to the highest, according to ther several 
and capadtieB. Its superintendents (five in number) having 
felt it to be their duty, on occasion of the recent disruption of the 
Scotch Establishment, to adhere to that body that now con-^ 
stitutes the Free Church of Scotland, the patronage and 
support of the Institution has of course been transferred to 
that body ; and the Institution, of the Free Church of Scotland 
is, as the General Assembly’s Institution was before, one of 
the noblest of all the Institutions that have originated in British 
philanthropy. While the instruction communicated ranges 
from the lowest that is given in the humblest village school in 
Britain, to the highest that is imparted in the halls and class* 
rooms of her universities, it is all based upon, and cemented 
with, pure and scriptural Christianity. Hinduism is ever 
represented in its true colors, as a system of absurdity and 
deceit; no profession is ever made of a compromise with it ; 
and yet this is by far the most largely attended educational 
establishment in India. Upwards of twelve hundred youths 
of all castes and classes are enrolled as its pupils, and within 
a very few of a thousand daily convene in its halls. Surely 
the men must either be of very obtuse perception or of a very 
cold heart, who can regard this phenomenon without emotions 
of no ordinary kind. 

And now we must take leave of this interesting subject, by 
again expressing our conviction that the vivid religivm interest 
wnich was first diffiised throughout England by the simple 
and unpretending letters of Carey, and Martyn, and Marshman, 
and Thomason, and which now requires a supply of such 
literature as that of which Dr. Duff’s work is a specimen, 
cannot but be productive of the greatest benefit to India. This 
Missionary literature has already supplied an important blank in 
our knowledge of the world we dwell in, and of our brethren 
who dwell in it along with us. Within a very few years we 
have had Ellis’s Polynesia,” and Williams’s Missionary 
Enterprise in the South Sea Islands,” and Medhurst’s China” 
and Moffat’s South Africa,” besides various works of high 
merit relating to India. We believe we may safely say that 
these works, viewed without reference at all to their special 
objects as bearing upon the spread of the gospel, are to the 
man of literature, to the philosopher, to the geo^apher and 
to the philanthropist, among the most important woAs that have 
issued from the press for a long time. This is as it ought 
to be. The spread of truth is the cause of God : and it is fitting 
that those who are employed in the spread of the most import^ 
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ant of aU tmtfa should not despise, in its measure and degree^ 
that truth which, though subordinate to that which they are 
specially called to promtilgate, is yet of common origin with 

and fitted in its place to work out the ends and purposes 
of Bim who is the source and fountain of all truth, the only 
real enlightener of the minds of his rational creatures* 

It is pleasing to see that before this influence of Missionary 
literature began in any considerable degree to be realissed, it 
was very clearly anticipated by one of the most eloquent 
writers of our day, Mr. Douglas of Cavers, with an extract from 
whose Hints on Missions,” published so long ago as 1832, 
we shall close this article : — 

Between Christians and those who are called philosophers, a great and 
impassable gulph seems fixed ; while the first are interested m nothing but 
wbat concerns the next world, the second neither care for nor believe in 
any thmg but the world of to-day,’’ as the Mahometans speak. It is rather 
singular, however, that those who are looking to the future and the invisible, 
are the men of action ; and that those, whose only world is the present, have 
never advanced one step beyond professions of philanthropy, nor made the 
least effort to introduce the improvements of philosophy into the greatest and 
imcnnhzed portion of the worlu. Still it is to be revetted, that Ghnstians 
will not shew them what Chnstian benevolence can do for the comforts and 
embelhshments even of this transitory life, and thus there might be some 
common feehi^ between two parties, who might gam much by mutual 
intercourse, file Missionaries, instead of fiUmg their Journals with the 
experiences of particular converts, which have often more connexion with the 
elate iff the bo^ than the soul, might be gaming expenence themselves iff 
the climate and the country, the modes of minking, and the prevalent 
enpwrsititioua notkms of the people by whom they are surrounded* 

Whatever th^ hear or see 18 matter of information, and of mformafion 
important to the Mission. In the language, they have both the medium 
of commnmeation, and themdex of forgotten thoughts and events; m the 
yiatafwiil music and songs, they have the record and the vehicle of the nation- 
al feelings; and in the tales and superstitions, they have the impression 
of what the unfannal mind is, and the promise of what it is likely to becomes, 
in its stength and m its weakness, in its errors, its aspirings, and its dreams. 
All around bears on the object on which the^ have to operate — Man* The 
order of the rocks determmes the sod; the soil the vegetables ; the v^etables 
the nwimaU ; and, m the aspects of nature, and the events of history, they 
possess what constitutes the nation. A person must be^an^ eyes,smi« ears, sans 
every thing, who can write a Journal mteresting only to the religious world, 
when dated from Benares, Lattakoo or Selmgmsk. Every one at these 
stations has the power of commanding attention from all who are possessed 
of any general ufformation ; and by one simple process, pbilDscmhers, how- 
ever they might be scared at the mention of the soul, or a future state, 
would be forced to read through the Missionary Journals. Let a register 
of the wester be kept : the directions of the winds noted ; regular observa- 
tions made of the ^rmometer, and, if possible, of the barometer, the Jour- 
nals of Missionaries will be received with a very different degree of interest 
by the world at large. Nor would the i^essity of making wo regular en- 
tries into a journal be useless to the Missonaries themselves, m enforcing 
haMts of regalarity and observation upon them ; while scienUftc men would 
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lose aBttte ofihe terrorj wliich ihe strangeness of relsgioiui notipiis never 
fails to ezdte. This apparency simple measure, and easy of executimi, would 
place Missions m an eiUirely new light. 

Misskmanes have been considered as a set of ignorant fanatics, unwortiby 
of any attention or sympathy ; they have it in their power, by a series of 
simple observations, to take away Uiat reproach for ever, and to present the 
most magnificent range of experiences, that has ever been made to saenee. 
Every variation of heat from Greenland to the Cape, frinn Sibena to New 
Zealand — ^the direction of the winds, and the fluctuation of the atmosphere 
from Benares to Astrachan, and from Astrachan to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, imght be transmitted regularly to Britain ; and, as Missionaries increase, 
new Imes would mtersect each other, and other zones of observation be 
stretched across the globe. 

Scripture has represented the Renovation of the World under the Image 
of the Wilderness assuming verdure and the Aspect of Cultivation. It 
would be a beautiful fulfilment of the prophecy, that it should at once have 
a double accomphshment, — that Nature, receivmg fresh beauties and new 
riches from the bands of the Missionaries and their converts, should be an 
outward and visible mnblem of that change which had taken place in the 
mmd of man. Let us hope to see the day when all the blessings of civiliza- 
tion wdl follow more speedy and amply in the tram of MisBions, than 
did of old the conquests and colomes of Rome, and that Missionanes wiu 
scatter with a hberal hand the germe of all the arts, and the seeds of all the 
natural productions, as well as the seminal prindple of abettra: and Gkid-like 
Nature^ Natures meliorts on^o, the ever-expanding germe of Renovation 
and Immortality.” 

We have only to add in a sbgle sentence that we have not 
professed or attempted to give a tegtdar review of the work 
before us. We have only alluded to a very few of the import- 
ant topics on which it treats, and to these with the view of 
illustrating a special subject. We most cordially recommend 
to our readers to study the work itself, if they have not done 
so already. 


Abt. III. — 1. 0» the If^uence of Tropical ClimateB m European 
€<m8titutions ; by James Jokasm^ M. D, §•<?. and J. R. Martin, 
Sixth Edition, London, 1841. 

2. Medical advice to the Indian Stranger, By James McCosh, 
London, 1842. 

3. Lfe in the Sid Room, London, 1844. 

When India unvisited becomes India visited — when the 
ideal gives place to the real, and we see and feel, with our wak- 
ing senses, clearly and palpably, what before we had only 
dimly dreamt, how many vmn delusions are dispersed — ^how 
many idle phantoms of the br^ plunged headlong into the 
limlio of vanity. But one impression eany fixed upon the mind, 
though by the yoimg and joyous scarcely heeded, retains its place, 
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asyeais advance, andwe,tnthadv8ncin5yearfl^think m^aoberiiy 
and sadly of the stem realities life— one impression, nlxich pitibens 
strength and fixednesi^ andnever, neverpasses awaj-^neimjma^ 
sion, of the trath of which experience neaps m evidence i^n 
evidence, and forbids the intrusion of a doubt Ine realities oi^- 
dian life do not teach us that we are in error, when we set down 
the climate of the East as pernicious to the health of the exotic 
European, whos 3 lot is cast beneath a tropical sun. We do 
not learn, when the dust of Hindustan is on our feet that 
In^a is not a land of sickness. We do not learn that the 
climate, for which we have exchanged the sunless skies and 
wintry springs of our own western island, is mild and salu- 
brious ; that the gentle breezes, which fan the spicej 
groves of Ind, waft the blessings of health across the fair 
umd, and bring measureless enjoyment to the senses of all 
within their refreshing influence — ^No; let us endeavour to 
deceive ourselves as we may — let us solace ourselves by drawing 
general conclusions from individual instances (bappy the man, 
who finds one in his own person !) — ^let us revive me recollec- 
tion, as forcibly as we may, of the miseries of our dreary England 
— still the truth is not to be gainsaid that the climate of India 
is a baneful climate ; and that the average health of the 
European residents in India is very, very mourafully low. 

We are, by no means, prone to exaggerate. We laugh at the 
ignorant apprehensions of those, who tmnk that a fever crouches 
in the turn of every road; that the dust is chaiged with hepatitis ; 
that the rain is laden with dysentery ; and that the very air of 
lieaven is set in motion by the wings of the Azrael of cholera. 
We do not wish to encourage the belief that the country, in 
which the lot of so many Britons is cast, is one — 

Where all life dies , death lives and nature breeds, 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 

Abominable, unutterable 

India is not necessarily a huge cofBn, nor the sky above it 
a mighty palL Many exist here ; some live. Death, it is true, 
mows down its tens and its hon^ds — and often with frightful 
rapidity; but do not fearful epidemics have full sway in all 
countries — do we not read, in the chronicles of European 
nations, of plagues and distempers and scarcely less mtal 
influenzas, which destroy multitudes in a season ; and is there 
not ever at work a power which silently destroys whole fami- 
lies^ in a manner which we dwellers in the East scarcely dream 
of; unless, perdiance, whilst we axe living — ^perh) stus, thriving in 
the East, we find that our brethren and sisters in^ the West are 
&llowing each other in mournful succession to the grave ? 
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We have much to contend ^inst in diis countij ; bat^ there 
are two mighty eidlsf, from which a compensating Frovid^tice 
vouchsafes to deliver us dwellers in the East— the one Conmmp^ 
fumy the other Contoffion. Rarely is it that the fears of the 
lish in India are excited by either of these great destroyers. The 
contagious disorders which prevail in India are few, when 
compared with those which riot at home;* and the hectic 
cheex, and the hollow cough, aud the prominent blue veins, 
which tell so true a tale of the pn^ess of Consumption, are mar 
nifestations which in this country are seldom or never presented 
to the senses to pain the heart 

Still, regardful of these frivorable dispensations, it must in 
all candour be acknowledged that the average of good health in 
India is lamentably smmU Occasional instances — rari nantes 
— of men, who boast that they are more robust in India than in 
England, may present themselves to prove the rule by affording 
the exception ; but setting aside altogeuer the question, or rather 
the no-quesdon, of comparative mortality, we cannot disguise 
the fact that the number of sufferers, from disease, in one form 
or another, among the British residents in India, is out of all 
propordon to the numbers, which suffer in like manner at 
home.f This is one of those facts, which it is scarcely 
necessary to propound, in any other form than an admitted 
truism. It has been established by observation that out 
of every 1,000 British troops, stadoned in our own 
Island, 787 are annually attacked by disease, in some shape 
or other, and that the proportion of deaths to patients under 
treatment is as to 1 to 71 ; whilst out of every 1,000 British troops 
in the Presidency of Bengal there are 1,717 admissions into 
hospital in the course of the year, and that one death occurs in 
every 30 cases4 In other words, that the amount of disease 
and mortality among Europeans in India is considerably more 
than double the amount which prevails among the same class of 
residents at home.” 

In the case of the common soldier, we perceive the effects of 
a tropical climate upon the European constitution, without any 
of those abatements and mitigations, which, in our present 


* Small-pox 18 sometimes lamentably fatal even among European residents in 
India, but such \isitatioiis occur at long mterrals. Scarlet and typhus-- all infec- 
tious fevers, which destroy so many at home, are unknown in India Measles 
and hooping cough are experienced in a mild form. 

t Regard, of course, being had, in this comparative esumate, to the period of life 
during which the European generally resides in India— from 18 to 50'— neither 
extremes of youth and i^e, when death is most active, being taken into the 
account 

t From a report prepared by Dr A S Thomson, and quoted by Mr Hutchinson 
in ms work on the Mcdiral Management of Indian jails 

& 
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advanced State of Society, civiibation supplies and wealth may 
purchase. Indeed, as regards these palliatives — ^for they are 
little more at best — the Euro^an soldier is now somewnat in 
the same condition as was the British resident, even of the higher 
classes, some seventy or eighty years s^o — ^when the art of mak- 
ing money was better understood than the art of preserving life ; 
when the voyage to India was deemed a desperate venture, and 
the gamester rattled the dice, with heaps of gold for the prize, 
but Death for his antagonist. In those days, the climate 
was braved with a degree of audacity, the record of which fills 
with astonishment the cautious exile of the present day. The 
sun was looked boldly in the face ; the scorching blasts of the 
sultriest seasons were as little dreaded, as the mild breezes of a 
western spring ; whilst with consistent daring, the bold adven- 
turer poured down his throat large drafts of burning spirits, to 
keep alive an inward fire intense as that raging without In 
those days, the mortality among the few European residents 
was fnghtfuL It was said that on the Western Coast, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, the life of a European was 
not iDorth two monsoom. What wonder ? Disease was courted. 
Eveiy man held out his hand to Death, and seemed to cry 
aloud, Hail, fellow, well met” There was nothing between 
the delicate constitution of the frail exotic and the destroying 
climate — nothing to shelter, nothing to protect. India was left 
to do its worst ; and few returned to England to tell the history 
of that worst. The adventurer died — was buried — was forgotten. 
Recklessness was then the all-prevailing characteristic of Anglo- 
Indian Society. Men came hither to make large fortunes in a 
small space oS time. They never regarded India as an abiding 
place ; they set up no homesteads ; they bad no fellowship with 
the natives. They looked upon the country as a sea of peril, 
into which they plunged for a great prize — the people, as the 
dwellers in that sea, from whom the great prize was to be 
VTOSted. Of the ** two points in the adventure of the diver” — 

One, trhen a beggar he prepares to plunge 

One, 'when a pnnce he xieea with, the peaxl— 

the second was sometimes attmned ; but there was a dreary 
idternative. The plunge taken, the diver too often disappeared 
for ever beneath the boiling waves. 

The &ct is, as we have said, that in those days, the European 
adventurer did not regard the country as a country to be 
lived in — ^bal a country to be stmggled through ; and there- 
fore he never bethought himself of rendering it, by artificial 
auxiliaries, more endurable than nature intended it to be. The 
^ white man’s grave was dug ; and he appeared to walk deliber- 
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ately into it Common precaution might have taught him to 
avoid many besetting dan^rs; common intelli^nce might have 
su^ested to him many obvious palliatives for evils not to be 
wholly avoided. But neither common precaution nor common 
intell^ence interfered to save the stranger from the West. He 
selected unwholesome localities to abide m ; he dwelt in houses 
unsuited to the climate ; he exposed himself to all the fierceness 
of the mid-day sun, and the still more destructive dews of the 
damp night-season ; he drank strong spirits in the morning 
to prepare himself for the duties of the day, and he drank 
strong spirits in the evening to recruit exhausted nature, 
when those duties were done. Many were sent to India to 
be got rid of, and they lost no Ume in getting rid of themselves. 
They could not find it in their hearts to disappoint their friends 
by living to show their faces again in a country to whose 
national character they were a reproach. 

It was not, however, indiscretion alone, which mowed down 
the European residents like grass. There were destructive 
influences abroad, which no prudence could avoid. " Calcutta,” 
writes Mr. Tennant, in his * Indian Recreations,’ was at 
^ first deemed hardly less destructive than Batavia. Its 

* situation, surrounded by flat and marshy country, was produc- 

* tive of the same efiects. The vicinity has since been cleared 
^ considerably of trees and jungle; and the more ofiensive 
^ marshes have been drained ; much however still must be done 

* before it can merit the character of a healthy town.*” 
And in another place, the same writer says During the 

* rapid increase of this town, diseases were ratal to thousands, 

* and, particularly, according to the testimony of Dr. Lind, 

* among such as had lately arrived from Europe. Hamilton gives 

* of his own knowledge an instance of four Hundred burials in 
^ six months, at a period, when the whole English residents 
‘ there did not exceed twelve hundred.” 

It appears that at this time people were wont to escape out 
of Calcutta daring the hot season. The air of Calcutta,” 
says M. Grandpre, * is by no means healthy, its position between 
^ the river and a large lake in its rear subjecting it to the 
‘ influence of unwholesome exhalations; but the European 
‘ inhabitants reme^ this defect by living in the country.” “ My 

* time,” says Mrs. ray, writing on the 3rd of November, 1780, 

' has^ passed very stupidly for some months, but the town is now 
‘ beginning to fill. People are returning for * the cold season.”^ 

Mr. Tennant sets down an excess of bile as the main 


• This was written, m 1796 Writing half a century latex, we echo this complaint. 
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cause of the sicknei^ and death obt^iug in those tioaes. 

Whatever^ he says, " be the exuting cause of bile ; 
< whether accelerated from the heat of me climate or re- 
' laxation from die same cause, its excess is in general the 
« arigo maH It produces fever, dysentery, mih a long twin 
‘ of nervous and paralytic disorders.*^ We think knot im- 
probable, that even with reference to his own times, the 
worthy minbter was mistaken. To these times the above 
explanatory passage is not, by any means, applicable. It is 
not the excess, but the deficiency of bile, which in most 
instances, produces disease. Ihe former is Retimes— the 
latter very fi^equently, nocuous. The former is a vc^ trac- 
table ; the latter a very intractable complaint. A torpid liver 
is a more difficult thing to deal with than one which is too active; 
and it is with these difficult torpid livers that the Indian practi- 
tioner has chiefiy to deal. New comers, it is true, suffer from 
excess of bile ; but a little care will prevent the evil from 
becoming a formidable one. In the old times, as we have 
shown in a former article, drinking was so feshionable a vice, and 
exposure to the climate so general an indiscretion*, that we cannot 
be surprised that the whole system was kept in a general state of 
excitability. They who lived prudently, avoided exposure to the 
sun and the night air, and, as far as was possible in those days, 
occupied habitable houses, lived to return to England. "I wasone 

* day in company at Bombay, ** says Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Itemoirs, with twelve other gentlemen in the civil service, 

^ most of them considerably under thirty years of age, when 
^ the conversation turning upon the mortmity of Europeans 

* in India, one of the company made use of the old remark, 

* that there was somethii^ ominous in the number thirteen at a 

* convivial meeting, and that certainly one of us would die before 

* the anniversaiy of that day in the following year ; the proba- 
' bility of which was certainly much in his favour, in a climate 

< deemed so inimical to European constitutions. I was, at 

* the moment, cutting o^n the leaves of a book with an ivory 
' paper-cutter, and merdy to keep in mind the predicted death 
^ of one of the company within twelve months from the asser- 

* tion, I wrote down on the ivory the name of each individual 

< comjprisedin the fetal number ; this wasin the year 1770. The 

* ensuing year passed over without the completion of the pro- 

< pheqr; not one of the company died. In 1780, fen years I 

• Much, which m%ht appropriately appear in this place ; may be fotmd in artudes 

on the Bngfish In India* and ** Our social Moraiitj/* which have appeared in 
Conner numbers ot mtr 4iFonmal 
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' my nomenchiure, the whole thirteen were in perfect health,^ 
** The &rt evinces, ” adds the amiable writer, '^the advantages 

* of moderation, employment and diligence.” 

At this period, however, the Engl^ in India had beran to 
learn, though but in a rude, imperfect mmmer, the art cu miti- 
gating, by artificial means, the extreme severity of the climate. 
Twenty years earlier, people neither rode in carriages nor 
dwelt in habitable houses. Mr. Ives tells us that, previ- 
ous to the conquest of Bengal, the servants of the Com- 
pany were forbidden, by a sumptuary law, to use roundels 
(chattahs) ; observing " ft is almost impossible for a gendcman 

* just arrived from England, to walk from one to the other of 

* these places (his house to his office) in the hot months, 

* without getting an inflammatory fever ; were it only from 
^ motives of humanity, it is to be wished that this most respec- 
' table body of merchants would, at their own expense, allow 

* their servants not only the use of Umbrellas but also of Pdlanr 
‘ quins ; since it must always be judged a duty incumbent on 
' the constituents to take as much care as possible of the lives 

* of their dependants in any of our distant settlements, but 
^ more especially in this unhealthy part of the world.” In 
another chapter Mr. Ives tells us, that the excessive heat of a 
day in August killed that excellent man Admiral Watson — a 
character, to whom history has not done full justice. This” 
writes the doctor, was the most sultry day I ever experienced 

* in India ; not a breath of air was there for many hours ; 

* both man and beast, and the very fowls of the air, so sensibly 

* felt it, that some of each species fell down dead. My dearest 

* friend. Admiral Waston, 1 may truly say lost his life by it. 

* At 11 oHock, he complained much of excessive heat and the 
' want of cool air ; and though every door and window in ^e home 

* were thrown wide open^ he\ had no relief^ — ^If every door and 
window in the house had iken closed, and a well-firinged punkah 
set in motion over his bed, the life of Admiral Watson might 
possibly have been saved. We do not venture to make use of a 
stronger word than possibly ; for the medical treatment to which 
the worthy admiral was subjected does not appear to have been 
very judicious. The patient was dying of a bilious fever; and 
they appear to have ^iven him sher^t, acidulated gruel^ chicken 
water, whey, six grains of rhubarb and three blisters. 

Some time before the year 1780, the use of carriages in Ben- 
gal had become almost as common as at the present time. M. 
Grandpr4, and other cotemporary writers, speak of the number 
of carnages to be seen flocking out at even-tide ; but we find 
nothing in his pages, or those of any other traveller, more 
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amusing thsm the following paragraph, tdiich we find in a 
number of Hicky’s Qazette, for June 1780. We*are infijnned 
' that the Juty-wallelhs or makers and vendors of Bengal shoes 
^ in and about Calcutta ; also the Patna Juty-wallahs intend 

* sending a joint petition to the Supreme Council setting forth 

* the great hardship the}' labour ufiaer, and the ^mat distresses 

* they and their poor Emilies have suffered wi&n these four 

* years last past, on account of the great decay of their trade, 
^ entirely owing to the luxury of the Bengalees, chiefly the 

* Banyans and Sircars, as there are scarce one of them to be 

* found, who does not keep a Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy, or 
‘ Palanquin — and some all four, by which a pair of shoes that 
‘ fonneny only lasted them ten or twelve days, last them now as 

* many months’’ European carriages had become so common in 
Calcutta that the Sircars had already begun to follow the &shion 
set by their masters.* The health of the English residents 
had, by this time, symptoms of improvement, for there was 
less exposure to the climate than before ; but it was reserved 
for the administration of Lord Cornwallis to see so great a 
change in the habits of the European dwellers in the east, as 
really to conduce to a very strikmg reduction of the average 
morttdity. Year after year has seen a progressive improvement ; 
for j^ear after year has seen jungles cleared away, and marshes 
dramed, and thick-walled, well-raised houses erected, whilst, 
simultaneously with these important changes, sobriety and moder- 
ation have steadily advanced, and rapid strides have been made 
in the progress of medical science. 

Jh the present day, we are not unwilling to concede that a large 
proportion of the diseases, which aiSict the European resi- 
dents in this country, are the results of the sufferer’s own 

* Though it does not immediately appertain to our present subject, our readers 
inll not quarrel with us, we are sure, for quoting the annexed paragraphs from 
another copy of the same journal, in lUustiation of the extent to wMch, in 
other respects, the natires had begun to ape the manners of the Europeans “ The 
< attachment of ^e natives of Bengal to the English Laws, begins now to extend 

* itedf to European habiliments Bajah Bamlochund, a very opulent Gentoo, of 
‘ high cart and family, lately paid a ^sit to a very eminent attorney equipped m 

* bt^ts, buckskin breeches, hunting frock, and jock^ cap The lawyer, who was 
‘ employed in studymg Coke upon Littleton for the improvement of the Avenues 

* of Bengal, was with the smack of a half hunter waked from lbs reverie, in great 

* astonifhmeat at the lively transformation of his grave Gentoo client, who xt 

* seems was dressed in the exact hunting character of the Earl of March, and had 

* borrowed the fancy from one of Darly s comic prints 

‘ Tile Nabob Sidet Ally, when lately at the presidency, employed Connor, the 

* taylor, to make him the following dresses, yiz Two smts of regimentals, two ditto 

* an English Admiral’s uniform ; and two suits of canonicals At the same titnp 

* sent for an English Peruke Maker an^ave him orders to make^iim two wiggs of 

* every denomination according to the English fashion, viz Scratches, cut wiggs. 
A * and curtailed Bobs ; Ques, Majors and KamUies ; all of which he took with hun 

* when he left Calcutta.” 
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imprudence. Exposure to the outer atmosphere %x unseason- 
able hours is the most fhiltful source of sickness and death. 
Then follows intemperance, which even in the mild form, which 
the improved morality of ^e present day has substituted hr the 
savage debauchery of olden times, destroys more than the 
swoi^ We sometimes hear men boasting that they are not 
a&aid of the climate — that the sun never hurts them, A few 
months of idle vaunting, of reckless defiance of heat and 
damp, and the exulting voice is still for ever; the hog- 
spear stands idle in the corner of the room; the scdah hat 
hangs on the peg ; the &ithful dog whines in vain for the 
caressing hand of its master. He has gone once too often 
into the jungles ; and death has stricken him down. The strong- 
est, the heartiest, the most robust, in whom there is the most 
life, the most joyousness of spirit, are often the first to fall, for 
they are the last to acknowledge that the climate has any 
perils for them. We could point to scores of instances of men, 
whose boastings have been thus grievously visited ; we do not 
know one, who has escaped. 

If a proof of the pernicious results of such braveiy as this be 
required, it m^ be found in the comparative mortality among 
the officers of the Bengal and Madras armies. It has been 
computed, that whilst in Bengal, the average mortality 
among the officers is S.12 per cent, in Madras it is 4.49. Now 
this difference cannot be assignable to the climate itself, for the 
advantage, as regards mere climate, is decidedly in favor of 
Madras. Indeed, the aver^ of deaths among tne soldiery is 
higher in Bengal than on the Coast — a sufficient proof that xhe 
latter is less injurious to the European constitution than the 
former. To what then can we attribute the &ct, that, whilst the 
climate of Madras is less destructive of life to the European 
soldier^ it is more destructive to the European officer^ than that 
of the Bengal presidency, but to the circumstance that whilst 
the European solffier is equally exposed to the climate in the 
two presidencies the Madras officer affects to disregard the 
climate — or we believe really does disregard it — ^fer more 
than does his Bengal brother, and assumes an independence, 
which in the latter presidency, is discernible only among 
those idle boasters, whose end we have noticed above ? There 
is, in the Madras presidency, a systematic defiance of die 
climate, both in doors and out of doors, which astonishes 
the visiter from Bengal.* Men walk out beneath the sum- 

* The Gt)vemmezit of Madras Trould appear to share in the general delusion 
Every reader of the Indian journals must have painfullj remarked ^ the excessive 
mortality among the officers of the Madras army — especially the junior branches^ 
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mer saa, scarcely deemioK €veu a chattak an esseiitial; 
and cricket-matches and filing-parties and other ont-door 
recreations are indulged in, with the thermometer at a height 
which would effectc^y keep the Bengallee at home^ mth 
every door and window closed; the punkah swinging freely 
over-head; and the iced water on the table before him. In 
Madras these thingsare not very well understood The houses in 
the hot weather are almost as intolerable as the outer atmosphere. 
What wonder that the owner thinks himself as safe and comfort- 
^le abroad as at home ? The windows are thrown wide open; 
the glare is insufferable; the readiest entrance is afforded to 
the dust; every room swarms with a small species of eye- 
fly% whose ravines it is difficult to escape ; a punkah is a 
rarity — one hangs^ perhaps, in the centre room, and when it 
is required to be set in motion, an unfortunate horse-keeper’’ 
(syce) is summoned from the stable to take the rope into his 
hand. The object would seem to be to make as much of the 
climate as possible. In Bengal, people shut themselves up to 
keep out the glare, the dust, and the heated atmosphere. In 
Madras there is no concealment; no evasion — men throw wide 
their doors and cry out, “Here araL’’ — Now, as we conceive 
that it is no small matter, in such a country as this, to keep down 
the temperature, we can have little heritation in saying that the 
Bengal system is the better, as assuredly it is the pleasanter 
of the two. As our rooms arc laige and lofty, and open one into 
another, vei^ little evil can result from shutting them up during 
the heat oi the day; and if by so doing, we can reduce 
the •temperature several degrees, entirely exclude the offensive 
glare, and, if we are able to keep ourselves quiet, almost to 
forget the fierce sun that is scorching up the plains around 
us, sorely we are doing well. We are removing many causes 
oS irritation — ^we are allowing the whole system to repose. 
The inexpressible relief which is experienced, on entering a 
closed and darkened room, after even a brief exposure to the 
outer glare and the arid dusty atmosphere, sufficiently indicates 
the advantages of excluding the dazzling light and the sultry mr. 
The exdtement of the whde system is at once reduced, and we 
subside into comparative quiescence. It is on record that 
‘*once upon a time there was a griff” who declared that he found 

durirag the by-gone year The Government of Madras had thought proper to set, 
without the occurrence of any justifying emergency, a large body of troops in motion 
at the hottest period of the year. 

* ** Sore eyes** are very prevalent ui some parts of the Madras presidency It 
M not unusual to see a whole, or the greater portion of a fanhly, laid up with 
this in^eiion at the aame time The uonder always appeared to us that there 
* was a sound eye m the place. 
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the heat to be intolerable^ aUhoygh he had thro^m open^ all 
his docMTS and windows** This is obviously a Bengal traditicm. 
The joke would not be understood in Madi^ 

But mndx as the European resident in India suflPers from 
exposure to the heat« it may with truth be asserted that the 
cold is far more destructive of human life. Dr. Moseley^s p»:ar 
dox,’’ wrote Sir James Mackintosh, shortly after hb arrival in 
India, now perfectly understand — that the diseases of 
' hot climates arige principally from cold. No doubt, cold is the 

* immediate cause of most of them. In the monsoon, heat sue- 

* ceeds so rapidly to damp and comparative cold, and th^ are so 

* strangely mixed together, that we find it very difficult to 

* adapt our dress and our quantity of air to the state of the 

* weather. We new comers throw open every window, and put 

* on our thinnest cotton jacket to enjoy the coolness. The ex- 

* perienced Indians clothe themselves thickly, and carefully 
‘ exclude currents of air. fFe soon found that they were rigkt^^ 
Undoubtedly they were. Let every man, residing in a tropical 
climate, beware, above all things, of the cold. In the majorily 
of cases, where there is no exposure to the direct influence of 
the sun, the heat itself would not prove very injurious to the 
constitution, if it were a steady unimrm heat. The heat is an 
evil to be mitigated, chiefly on account of the danger to be 
apprehended from the cold. The relaxation, consequent upon 
the increased temperature, renders the frame so peculiarly 
susceptible to the impression of cold, that the utmost care 
should be taken to escape the influence of these distressing 
atmospherical vicissitudes. There are few of the ordinary 
diseases of India, which may not in the majority of cases be 
traced to the action of cold on the surface of the body, relaxed 
by the antecedent heaLf In this respect, the night air is 
especially injurious. Many Europeans, at night, throw open 
the doors and windows of their dormitories, and place tl^ir 
couches in such a posidon as to meet the freest current of mr. 
We believe this to be a fatal error — -a fertile source of disease 
and death. If a steady breeze of uniform strength could be 
relied upon throughout the night, it might be as harmless as it 
would be pleasant, to sleep within its influence. But a man 
lays his head upon the pillow, under no such security. It is 
probable that he retires to rest, in a state of profuse perspiration. 
There is a lull In the atmosphere ; not a breath of air b stirring ; 

* An extract given above from Dr. Ives* Voyages shows that this is any thing but 
fable Bnt hia waa the age of griffins 

^ t The most fatal leases of India are Dyaentery, Fever, and Inflammati^ of the 
liver. These are generally induced by cola , and are most rife at the setting m of 
the cold season 

X 
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he &lls asleep to the low simmerii^ musk without, which so 
surely indicates the sultry sdllness of the night. The perspira- 
tion, profuse before, is still more pofiise in the deeping man ; 
he is doubl;^ sosceptibb of the influences of the atmosphere. 
The wii^ rises — perhaps, there is a sudden &U of rain ; and the 
cold dampMor passes over the relaxed and sensitive firame of the 
sleeper, Ime the fabled Sansar, or key wind of death.” How 
many have retired to their couches in high health and spirits, 
to be roused from their sleep by the cold hand of di^ase, 
making their flesh to creep and their limbs to tremble. The 
worst diseases of this country are ushered in by a shivering fit 
In most cases, the patient can indicate the immediate cause 
of the attack : in most cases, when questioned, he will reply 
that he has caught cold.” 

European soldiers— especially recruits — are carried to the 
hospitals by scores, owing to the evil consequences of exposure 
to tne night air. In their case, the exposure is, for the most 
part, of the worst — the most fatal kind. Wearied out by the 
extreme heat of the Barracks, after vainly endeavoring for 
hours to court repose, they rise from their cots, slink out of 
their dormitories, and fling memselves upon the cold door-steps, 
or the flags which skirt the barrack walls. Or peradventure 
— poor creatures! — they do still worse than this, and know 
not what they are doing. They spend the night, in the 
heavy sleep of intoxication, on a wet bank or the margin of a 
ditch — and when the dazzling morning sun sheds its slant rays 
on the saturated body of the luckless sleeper, he is awakened 
from his stupor to find that the pains of hell have got hold of 
him ; to crawl home to cantonments ; to be hurried off to the 
guard — thence to be removed to hospital, as a subject for the 
physician, not the martinet ; and to emerge thence, after weeks of 
acute suffering, not a prisoner to the congee-house, but a corpse 
to the grave-yard. This, we have said, is the worst form of the 
indiscretion which we deprecate ; we grieve to add that it is the 
most common one. Whose heart has not been wrung by the sight 
of stout, healthy European soldiers in the flush of youth, stretch- 
ed by the roadside, — ^perhaps bare-footed, bare-headed, begrim- 
med with dirt, and in a state of helpless intoxication — a si^t so 
frequent in the neighbourhood of lajge Military stations, that 
even the most humane pass by on the other side, lamenting but 
not assisting ? 

Though such exposure as this is necessarily far more &tal 
than that which attends the indiscretions of the^ higher orders, 
still the difference is one merely in degree ; and it must ever 
be borne in mind that the more delicate frame of the resident 
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in snuff houses^ and the traveller in roomy carria^, is afihcted 
by innuencesj which would not endanger the health of the 
stout European soldier, whose frame, from early youth, has 
been habituated to more or less exposure. It is true that some 
escape, for years, in spite of such indiscretions — ^that some, 
who are among the most careless, the most heedless, enjoy 
better health than those who live more regular lives and 
adhere to more systematic habits. But we have known many 
stricken down at fast by an enemy, whom they have for years 
derided ; and it is remarkable that the most robust in appear- 
ance, probably in reality — on whose ruddy feces and atmetic 
forms long life would seem to be most legibly written, are 
carried off, when disease does at last assail them, with more 
fearful rapidity than any other class of men. Death strikes 
them suddenly, as it were in the very hey-day of life and 
vigour. Inflammation proceeds apace in such subjects : and here 
what enemy have we to contend against, so vigorous — ^so 
intractable — so ruthless ? 

We are aware, that, as respects very much of this, we have 
a high authority against us. Dr. James Johnson, whose 
writings on the subject of Tropical Diseases and Tropical Hy- 
geine are entitled to much respect, descants with considerable 
earnestness, on the advantages of sleeping in the open air. 
As the substance, however, of his argument appears to be 
that night exposure is an excellent thing, when we are used to it, 
we are not so very certain, after all, that we are greatly at issue 
with the learned Physician, whom we shall suffer to speak for 
himself : — 

“ The great object of an European is to sle^ cool. This enables him to 
procure more rest than be otherwise could do ; and, by giving his frame 
a respite, as it were, from the great stimulus of heat, imparts to it a tone and 
vigour— or, as Dr. Darwin would say, “ an accumulation of excitabihty,” 
so necessary to meet the exhaustion of the ensuing day, as well as to re]^r 
that of the preceding.” 

These premises are undeniable ; cool sleep is a grand desidera- 
tum, but we believe that he best obtains it, who sleeps in a 
large lofty room, closes the windows on the wind-ward side of 
his house, or places his bed at a considerable distance from them ; 
and sets the punkah in motion over his head. Some people, we 
believe, have a prejudice ag^ainst night punkahs. fFe h^, for 
many years — ^but a brief trial, at the recommendation of our 
medical adviser, soon convinced us of our mistake. But let us 
see the worthy doctor’s remedy : — 

" A great waste of stren^— indeed, of hfe, arises fiwaa our mahilitv, on 
many accounts, to obtain tms cool repose at night. Thus rams, heavy o^s, 
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or exhalations, contigu^ marshes, woods co- jtingloB, often render it muafe 
or in^ssible to sleep sa rAe opoi air ; a practice fhiugfat with ike most 
bene&ial consequences, uHbere the above-mentioned obstades ^ not prevent 
Its execution. But, pending the hot and dry season m Bengal, and almost 
always on the Coromandel coast, except during the hot land-winds, or at 
the chanro of the monsoons, we may mdulge, not only with safety, but with 
infinite advantage, m the seemingly dangerous luxury of sleemng abroad 
in the open air, 

1 am well aware of the prejudices entertedned against this custom, by 
great numbers, both m and out of the profession ; but I am convinced, from 
personal experience and observation, that the practice, under the specified 
restrictions, is highly salutary, and I know it is sanctioned by some of the 
best-informed vetenuis, who have spent most part of their lives between 
the tropics. Speaking on this subject, the jumcious Giiptam Williamson 
ranarks t^t— few, very few mstances could be adduced, of any serious 
indisposition having attended it ; wlule^ on the other hand, it is confessed 
by all who have adopted it, that the great^t refteshment has ever resulted ; 
enabling them to rwe early, div^ted of the most distressing lassitude, 
attendant upon sleeping in an apartment absolutely commumcating a febrile 
sensation, and pec^arly oppressive to tbe lungs.**— India Vade^ 
Mecum, 

If it be observed, that 1 have all along held up to view the danger of 
atmospherical vicissitudes to which this practice would apparently expose 
us ; I answer, that I have also maintomed, that early habituation to these, 
was the surest preservative against their injurious effects, as exemplified 
in the use of the bath. The truth is, however, while the custom of 
aleepmg m the open air steels the human frame against these Bame effects, 
h 18, m reabty, attended with less exposure to sudden atmosmhertcal irunsu 
Homs than the opposite plan. Nature is ever indulgent, when we observe 
hor ways and obe^ her dictates. Elxcepting tbe periods and places alluded 
to, the frofutttoHlii the open air from the scorchmg heat of the day to the 
oo(d serenity of night, is gradual and easy* To this the human frame bends 
with safety, and we smk into a grateful and sound sleep, that renovates 
every cor^real and mental faculty. Whereas those, who exclude them- 
sdves from tlm breath of heaven, whether from necessity or indination, 
become Imiguid, from the continued operation of heat and the want of 
repose; in cons^nence of which, the slightest aenal vicissitude (either 
frmkaving thrir couch, or admitting a partial current of cool air, which 
they are often compelled to do) unlmigeB the tenor of their health, and 
deranges the functions of important organs < Ihese are they who requite 
the a&moon sterta, and to whom indeed, it is necessary, on account of 
the abridged refreshment and sle^ of the night; while the others are 
able to go through the avocations oi the day wimout any such substitute 

a great and muufest advantage. 

Indigenous custom is, geneiw^ speaking, in favour of sleepiiig in the 
opea air, during the hot seasons, in most Eastern countries. The practice, 
in&ed, is less wopted m Bengal, for very obvious reasons, thaun on the 
Ooronofuidei coast ; butihe native sleeps much cooler, at all times, than 
the£im^»aii, from ^ circumstance-^that his bed seldom consists of 
more than a mat, winle a piece of calico wr^ped round him, supplies 
the place of bed-chithes. Tbe more closely we imitate these, the betterwiH 
it be for ns. Inched a thin hair mattress, vrith a sheet and palampore, are 
r the only reqnistties, indqiendently of the thm gauze or mosquito curtains, 
whidi aefend ns fr^ insects, and, when we sleqi out on the ehabootdh, 
enest any particles iff mmature may he floating in the atmosphere. 
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Early lioura are here indiepenaable. The fashionable nocturnal dissipaticm 
oi Eunm would soon cut the thread of our existence between the tropics. 
Ihe order of nature is never inverted with unpuni^, in the most temperate 
dimates ; beneath the tomd zone it is certain dl^tniclaon. The h^ of 
retirement to repose should never be protracted ^ond ten o’clock ; and at 
daylight we should start from our couch to eujoy the cool, the fragrant^ 
and salubrious breath of mom.” 

The ‘^judicious Capt Williamson” may have known no 
instances of evil having resulted from exposure to the night 
air : we know instances by the score. But at the same time 
we are not disposed to question the soundness of Dr. Johnson’s 
theory of “ early habituation.” When a man is habituated 
to exposure to the night air, he will, doubtless, bear it with 
impunity. The misfortune is that— as in the case of the X;(oXobotix^ 
with whose exploits we were in younger days rendered so fami- 
liar, through the classical medium of the Greek Analecta — 
the " foolish fellow,” who complained that, just as he had taught 
his horse to live without eating, it died — ^people genermly 
go off in the course of the experiment Dr. Johnson himself 
tells us in another of his chapters on Tropical Hygeine, of a 
gentleman, who had well nigh habituated himself to drinking 
freely over-night and swallowing an enormous amount of 
provender for breakfrist — enough indeed to suffice four ordinary 
men — but, who just as he had reached the culminating point, 
had the misfortune suddenly to die : — 

“Breakfasts, among the latter, are often productive of more injury than 
dinners, especially where fish, eggs, ham, &c. are devoured without mercy, 
as not unfrequently happens. Many a nauseous dose of medicine have 1 
been obliged to swallow from mdulging too freely in these articles ; but I 
saw my error before it was too late. Most people suppose, that as a good 
appetite m the morning is a sign of health, so they cannot do sufiicient 
honour to the breakfast table ; out the stomach, though it waj relish, is 
seldom equal to the digestion of such alimentary substances as those alluded 
to, where a sound nighl^s rest has hardly ever been procured. 1 have seen 
the most unequivocal bad efihcts from heavy breakfasts m others, as well 
as in my own person ; and I shall relate one instance that may serve as a 

drawback upon the pleasures of a luxurious dSjetmi m the East. Mr. B , 

Purser of a frigate, a gentleman well known on the station, was as 
determined a hon vivant as ever 1 had the honour of being acquamted with. 

“ De mortms nil nisi vemm.” — ^He certainly had possess^ a most excdknt 
constitution i for 1 have seen it perform prodigies, and falsif y the most 
confident medical prognostications ! He had served many years m the 
West Indies, where he passed through the usual ordeals of yellow fever, 
dysentery, &c. with eclat ; and he came to the East with the most sovereign 
contempt for every Tnayim of the hygean goddess * Although he never neglect- 
ed, even by acddent, his daily and nighuy libations to the rosy god, ^ no 
sportsman on the Caledonian mountains, could do more justice to a High- 
Imd breakfast than he. Indeed, he rarely went to sea, without an ample 
private stock epicurean provender, and I have seen him thrown into a 
violent paroxysm of rage on finffing that two nice-lookmg hams, which he 
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iiad purdiased in Qmia, resisted nil attacks of die ktiife^ i& coaife^iien^e 
acertdm %iieow piindple wb»di **FuKKi”had contrived to sabstitQte, 
with admirable dexteti^, for the more savou^ fibres of the porker \ The 
Items of the last breakust which he made^ minuted on the spot by a German 
surgeon who attended him, are now before me. The jffommmit a^les w^, 
four hard*boiled ^gs, two dried fishes^ two plates of rice^ with chilHes^ 
condiments* and a proportKmate allowance of brea^ butter* co£he* 
&C. Many a time had I seen him indulge in this kind of with 
perfect impunity ; but all things have an end, and this proved his final 
breakout ! He was almost immediately taken ill, and contmued several days 
in the greatest agony imaginable 1 Notwitbstanding all the efibrts of 
the surgeon, no passage downwards could ever be procured till a few hours 
before his death* when mortification relaxed all stnctures. Let the fiite of 
the dead prove a waming to the living !** 

Now, here was a case of early habituation.” The process 
was going on in the most satis&ctoiy manner possible. Mr. 

B was in the enjoyment of fine health and spirits. His 

morning meals were as glorious as his nightly potations. 
“ Many a time,” says Dr. Johnson, I had seen him indulge 
in this fare with perfect impunity: but all things must have an 
end” — unless, indeed, the perfection-point of habituation be 
attabed ; and then men may go on swallowing tons of breakfast, 
or sleeping in the open air — till they die. 

We do not wish to inculcate the expediency of a nervous, 
restless attention to therapeutics. He who is always fidgetting 
about his health has a disease not written in his catalogue of 
ailments ; he dies every day, and plays the part of Heautonti- 
moroumenos, in the most antic garb of miserable folly. This 
is the worst of all ailments — the most intractable — the most 
hopeless. Dr. MacCosh — a member of that enlightened body of 
men, which constitutes the Medical Service of the East India 
Company — in a useful little work, whose title stands at the head 
of this article, has made some observations upon this subject, 
which we consider well worthy of attention — though we 
quote it principally for the very striking bit of practical expe- 
rience with wmch it concludes: — 

When we are in perfect health* how often do we anticipate mischances 
that never happen* reverses of fortune that never have recurrence and fret 
otirsdves into an actual fever m consequence. When our affairs are pros- 
perous* then we grow diffident of our health* and im^ne the seeds of some 
of the most formidable diseases of the country sown in our constitufion; and 
these embryo ideal creatioiiB we watch with utmost circumspection* till 
some odmr taure palpable symptom of some other disease engrosses our at- 
tention, to be in its tumreplacedby some other equally speculative. This 
is an endemic under whose ^ects a large proportion of medical students 
labour ; and* from nty experience* I btdieve it to be more Infectious amongst 
new-comers in India than at any other part of their career. 

While a proper degree of pre^tion is absolutely necessary* too much nurs- 
ing* and anticipation of Natuare^smystenous laws* b hurtful. 1 have seen 
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this carried to ndiculoue extremes. Ojm was afraid to walk the h^-ioa^ 
lest he should tread upon a cobra ;uiothi^ would noteat a man^^ lest it 
should give him dysentery ; nor drink a glass of wine, fctf fear of liver ; nor 
sleep, in the hottest weather, with a door open, for fear of rheumatmn ; new 
sit under a punkah, with Fidnrenheit at 90 demes, for fear of catdilng ; 
nor allow the brea^ of heaven to pass tluou^ his chamber, lest it should 
be laden with disease. Nothmg is more common than for them to construe 
a slight cold into a galloping consumption, a head-ache into the commence-^ 
ment of a remittent fever, a bilious attack into cholera, tinnitus ourtttm into 
apoplexy^ and a spasmodic twinge under the nbs into hepatitis. In fact, 
every tn&ng tumefaction is magnified mto a mountam ; but the xnountam, 
inst^ of bSng, as was supposed, parturient of all the evils of Pandora’s box, 
generally ends m misconception, or m bnnging forth nothing but its legiti- 
mate mouse. Such meagnms are very natural, at least they are very com- 
mon ; and they will leave the stranger m course of tune, and with increased 
experience ; but he may save himself a deal of anxiety by bemg forewarned 
of their approach. 1 don’t mean to plead exemption from suw nonsense; 
on my first landing, I had also my share of them, but never knew them to 
end m any thing serious. The most formidable illness I ever had was a 
jungle fever. It came upon me m camp, bke a thief m the night, without 
warning ; and, while fast asleep ; 1 had ai narrow an escape wiUi life as pos- 
sible ; yet my forebodings, during my long ilhiess, were not of the most for- 
lorn nature ; and 1 have looked forward to the issue of a diarrhoea with as 
much concern. 

Experience will show, that too much sohcitude about one’s health is sel- 
dom of any service. One is never so apt to catch an mflammatory complaint 
as when he is guarding most agamst its predisposing causes ; and it is a 
well-known fact, that none are more frequently victims to cholera, than those 
who are constantly takmg precautions against it. 

Another great error strangers are hable to fall into, is the habit of taking 
medicine, converting their stomachs into pharmaceutical laboratories, ana 
drugging themselves mto a state of disease. Not contented with letting Na- 
ture take her own way, they force her to take a way of theirs ; and drive her 
so hard in the new system of regimen, that she m time forgets her own, and 
01 ^ recovers it with great difficulty. 

'Ine vis medicatnx natura is an impenous dame, that won’t hear dictation, 
and seems to resent too officious interference with her regulations of the con- 
stitution, as much as she plays well her part when some sudden mishap takes 
It at a disadvantage ; a re^ar coquet, and not to be won by direct addresses 
and straightforward courtship. A^k hsr for sleep at a given hour, and she will 
most likely deny it, and perhaps perversely pester you with it at a time when 
yon least want it ; when yon are most hnn^, you will have a long hour-and- 
half to wait for dmner ; when most thirsty, forthest distant from the well ; 
and, when most fati^^, you wiU have still a ^‘gude lang bittack” to travel. 

On the other hana, the vis medieatrix is never more provident than when 
accident takes us by surprise. If a gram of sand fall upon the eye, a gush of 
tears will be mstantly discharged, by which the offending substance is washed 
away ; if any extraneous substance be received mto the trachea, violent 
coughing will instantly ensue to ^ect it ; if any dangerous poison be 
taken into the stomach, it will most hkely be thrown up agam by vomitmg, 
and if any thing crude or offensive lodge m the intestines, c^rhoea will en- 
sue, and generally carry it off If a man lose the sight of one eye, that of the 
remaining eye will become more acute People bom deaf, mive generally 
remarkably good eye sight ; and the senses of hearing, touching, tastmg, and 
smelhng, m the hhnd, strike us with surprise at their perfection. We cannot 
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a stomble witlKmt bdng consdow of her eflSirtoto ayert a fall ; andf 
ifwedofidhahewiUaoanaiigeinattmaatoQiakethe&li as soft as pos« 
Bible; andshoold we be unexpectedly ex^ed to |^t har^hips and pri> 
rations, she will enable us to surmount them with impunity, wh^ m ordi* 
narycircumstancesjthey would be followed with most untoward consequen* 
ces, or perhaps with death. 

^ the truth of this assertion, 1 can speak from dearly-bought personal ex* 
paience. I have already alluded to my having suflmd seve^y from a 
jungle fever, contracted on fieM^service. While proceeding to Van Diemen's 
Iiand, for the recovery of my health, the vessel was cast away about one in 
thexnomiiig, upon the desolate island of Amsterdam, mth the loss of eeven> 
ty-siz lives. I swam ashore, almost naked, a few miimtes after the ship 
struck; sat on the bare rocks, under hearv rain, till delight ; clothed myself 
in various pieces of dress, as they lay on the shore, ana let th^ dry on my 
person ; subsisted upon putrid nee, and brackish water, and half-roasted 
sea-birds ; and, for fourteen days, underwent all the concomitant hard- 
ships inseparable from such a state of uncertainty and destitution ; yet, I 
never caught so much as a cold.” 

This is a striking instance of the goodness of Providence, 
whose sustidning hand saved the worthy doctor when girt about 
by perils manifold; but it proves nothing in support of his 
theory. Another man might have perished outright The vis 
meeUcatrix doctrine here laid down is carried out to an undue 
extent A man may take too much care of himself but it does 
not therefore follow that he ought not to take care of himself 
at all. Besides, it is idle to ta& about nature, when we are 
living in an tin>natural state. It must ever be borne in mind 
that we are exotics. 

We have said that exposure to the climate and intemperance 
are in this coimtry the two most fertile sources of disease and 
death. Among the higher classes, intemperance, as the 
word was formerly understood, has scarcely any existence, 
though among the European soldiery it is fatally common. 
But when we speak of intemperance, we allude to such impru- 
dent however respectable may be the modification of it, 
as is injurious to the European constitution. It is not to 
be questioned that a considerable number of people kill them- 
selves every year by eating and drinking improper things, or 
proper things at improper times. That a few unfortunate crea- 
tures, principally in remote stations, bring themselves down, by 
dint of hard drinking, to an untimely grave, unremtted in death 
by associates who bed despised them throughout life, is unfortu- 
nately true ; but in India, in spite of all temptations to excess — and 
such temptations exist, strong and unceasing, in the languor 

body and depression of mind induced by^ the enervating 
climate and the many dreary environments of Indian life-— 
moderarion is no less a characteristic of society than it is at 
home.” Still, what in itself may be moderation, viewed in 
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connexion with peculiar circamstancea may be exceea It ia 
to such excesses t^t we now principally allude It should neTer 
be forgotten that in this country, almost every part of the 
human frame is in a highly susceptible state, and that men, 
even in a sound state of health, can not indulge with impunity 
in the same manner, as they were wont to indulge in the tem- 
perate latitude of the British isles. It may sometimes fall 
out that, iu spite of every precaution, disease assails us and with 
fatal severity ; but in the greater number of instances, the attack 
may be immediately traced to some act of indiscretion — per- 
haps a trifling one, not thought of at the time, but still an 
act of indiscretion. We hear sometimes of men, at a season 
when cholera is doing its tremendous work among the people, 
eating ices, drinking claret, and devouring mangoes after a full 
dinner, and then on the following morning, regardless of the 
first symptoms of disease which have begun to manifest them- 
selves, devouring mare mangoes — death-offerings though they 
be. We have known many deaths from cholera to have been 
occasioned by the simple indiscretion of eating ices, when 
heated by violent exercise — we believe that many more are 
annually the result of drinking bad wine and unsound beer, 
laige quantities of which find their way into the Indian market. 
It is more frequently the quality, than the quantity, of what 
is drunk, which proves flital. 

To enter, at the present time, into an elaborate dissertation on 
Indian dietetics is no part of our intention. There is an old 
proverb — ^its antiquity must compensate for its want of elegance 
— that “ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison;” and 
we believe that this truism is in India especially true. Every 
man mw, if he willj know what best agrees with his constitu- 
tion. The misfortune is that few of us imll know it It is 
very probable that a bottle of claret, or a bottle of beer, may 
be not only perfectly innocuous, but actually beneficial to 
many Europeans. Indeed, we have known men imbibe three 
times the quantity, and live to a good old age, with something 
less than the ordmary amount of suffering which belongs to 
our tran^lanted state. But to many, such indulgence would be 
death. In the majority of cases, the least exciting diet is the 
best. Few really require stimulants, people are very prone 
to believe that they do require them. The wish is father to the 
thought; and they talk about the want of strength, the sinAmg 
which ensues from the abandonment of intoxicating drinks. 
Our own belief is that, in nine cases out of ten, a man may 
take to simple water-drinking without any loss of strength or 
any ** rinking,” and that in the greater number of these cases 
there will not only be no loss, but a positive accesrion of vigour. 
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naake a stmible without bdug oonsetooB of her ^Bntsto arert a hdl ; and, 
if we do foU, flhe will so amnge matters as to make the &U as soft as po^ 
sible; and should we be unexpectedly emsed to |rreBt hardships and |n^ 
vations, she will enable us to surmount them with impmuty, whoi, m ordi- 
uaiy circumstances, they would be followed with most untoward conseqaen^ 
ces^ or peihf^ with death. 

(H the truuL of this assertion, 1 can speak from dearly-bought personal ex« 
pmience. 1 have already alluded to my having suffered severely from a 
jun^ fever, contracted on deld-Bervice« While proceeding to Van Diemen’s 
Lnn^ for the recovery of my health, the vessel was cast away about one in 
tile morning, upon the desolate isla^ of Amsterdam, with tne loss of seven- 
ty-six lives. 1 swam ashore, almost naked, a few minutes after the ship 
struck; sat on the bare locks, under heavy rain, till daylight ; dothed myseu 
in yanous pieces of dress, as they lay on the shore, ana let them dry on my 
person ; subsisted upon putrid rice, and brackish water, and half-roasted 
sea-birds ; and, for fourteen days, underwent all the concomitant hard- 
ships inseparable from such a state of uncertainty and destitution ; yet, 1 
never caught so much as a cold.” 

This is a striking instance of the goodness of Providence, 
whose sustidning hand saved the worthy doctor when girt about 
by perils manifold; but it proves nothing in support of his 
theory. Another man might have perished outright. The vvt 
medicairix doctrine here mid down is carried out to an undue 
extent A man may take too much care of himself, but it does 
not therefore follow that he ought not to take care of himself 
at all. Besides, it is idle to taik about nature, when we are 
living in an un-natural state. It must ever be borne in mind 
that we are exotics. 

We have said that exposure to the climate and intemperance 
are iu this country the two most fertile sources of disease and 
death. Among the higher classes, intemperance, as the 
word was formerly understood, has scarcely any existence, 
though among the European soldiery it is fatally common. 
But when we speak of intemperance, we allude to such impru- 
dence, however respectable may be the modification of it, 
as is injurious to the European coostitutiou. It is not to 
be questioned that a considerable number of people kill them- 
selves every year by eating and drinking improper things, or 
proper things at improper times. That a few unfortunate crea- 
tures, principally in remote stations, bring themselves down, by 
dint of hard drinking, to an untimely grave, unregretted in death 
by associates who had despised them throughout life, is unfortu- 
nately true ; but in India, in spite of all temptations to excess — and 
such temptations exist, strong and unceasing, in the languor 
of body and depression of mind induced by the enervating 
climate and the many dreary environments of Indian life — 
moderation is no less a characteristic of society than it is at 
home.” Still, what in itself may be moderation, viewed in 
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connexion with peculiar circnmstances may be excefli# It ia 
to such excesses that we nowprincipallv allude. It should nerer 
be forgotten that in this country, almost every part of the 
human frame is in a highly susceptible state, and that men, 
even in a sound state of health, can not indulge with impunity 
in the same manner, as they were wont to indulge in the tem- 
perate latitude of the British isles. It may sometimes fall 
out that, in spite of every precaution, disease assails us and with 
fatal severity ; but in the greater number of instances, the attack 
may be immediately traced to some act of indiscretion — per- 
haps a trifling one, not thought of at the time, but still an 
act of indiscretion. We hear sometimes of men, at a season 
when cholera is doing its tremendous work among the people, 
eating ices, drinking claret, and devouring mangoes after a ftiU 
dinner, and then on the following morning, regardless of the 
first symptoms of disease which have begun to manifest them- 
selves, devouring mare mangoes-— death-offerings though they 
be. We have known many deaths from cholera to have been 
occasioned by the simple indiscretion of eating ices, when 
heated by violent exercise — we believe that many more are 
annually the result of drinking bad wine and unsound beer, 
large quantities of which find their way into the Indian market. 
It IS more frequently the quality, than the quantity, of what 
is drunk, which proves fatal. 

To enter, at the present time, into an elaborate dissertation on 
Indian dietetics is no part of our intention. There is an old 
proverb — ^its antiquity must compensate for its want of elegance 
— ^that what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison and 
we believe that this truism is in India especially true. Every 
man mw, if he wittf know what best agrees with bis constitu- 
tion, The misfortune is that few of us toiU know it. It is 
very probable that a bottle of claret, or a bottle of beer, may 
be not only perfectly innocuous, but actually beneficial to 
many Europeans. Indeed, we have known men imbibe three 
times the quantity, and live to a good old age, with something 
less than the orainary amount of sufiering which belongs to 
our tran^lanted state. But to many, such indulgence would be 
death. In the majority of cases, the least exciting diet is the 
best. Few really require stimulants, people are very prone 
to believe that they do require them. The wish is father to the 
thought; and they talk about the want of strength, the sinkbiff 
which ensues from the abandonment of intoxicating drinks. 
Our own belief is tbat^ in nine cases out of ten, a man may 
take to simple water«drinking without any loss of strength or 
any ^kii^^,” and that in the greater number of these cases 
there will not only be no loss, but a positive accession of vigour. 
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wd elasticity both of body and of xnmd. With respect to food, 
m believe tltot the same gextentl role is neaiiy applkalde. A 
stimulating diet is seldom to be adopted with iomtinily in this 
country* We think that we may set it down as a ^t, that what- 
ever is provocative of thirst is a bad article of diet. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of Europeans, who, to allay the thirst created 
^ solid stimulants, generally betake themselves to liquid ones. 
We are somewhat too much inclined to point to the not spicey 
dishes, which are the principal articles of Natwe diet, and to 
argue thence that such diet must necessarily be suited to us ; 
but the Native dilutes his curry with cold water, whilst the 
European too often employs beer or wine as a solvent and 
it most never be inferred that what is well adapted to the con- 
stitution of a native of the country must be equally well suited 
to those who are transplanted from the far W est. What would 
a horticulturist think of the bungling follow who would act 
upon such an inference in his management of the garden ? 

To those whose avocations compel them to be much abroad 
during the heat of the day, ilr is of the first importance that 
they Kiould religiously eschew all stimulating articles of diet 
Whatever heats the blood and excites the system is bad. There 
are few who have not observed the striking difference between 
the effect produced upon the intemperate and the temperate 
men of a remment, when exposed to the influence of the climate. 
They who orink no spirits and eat little or no animal food, can 
bear for years an amount of exposure, which would send, in a 
fow da^ the dram-drinker and gross feeder to the grave. 
They who can persuade themselves to abstain have the firmer 
muscle; the brighter eye ; the more elastic step — they are better 
able to devise, and more ready to execute ; they are stronger, 
healthier, happier ; the climate has fewer terrors for them ; they 
sink neither in body nor in mind. — And after all, what is there 
to show on the other side — what is there to compensate for Uie 
dreary wretchedness of sickness in a distant land ? 

There is no question that all the accompaniments of the 
sick room in India are indescribably dismal and forlorn. 
Sickness wears many different aspects. The skeleton head 
may be masked with roses, or it may grin out in all its naked 
sepulchral hideousness. During paroxysms of very active dis- 
ease, it matters little to the sufferer whether the linen, which 
covers his wasted limbs, be of the purest whiteness and the finest 

* It is not sltogether onworthy of observation that in that part of India, from 
addeb this jonno^ is issued, eurry is rarely to be seen the tables of European 
residents. The dish stiU, to a considerable extent, maintains its place in the Mofris- 
nl ; but at this preddency at least, few Europeans ever patronise the layory dish. 
We beliere the Aaage to be a beneficial one. 
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texture, or whether it be coarse and dirty and uauseoua to look 
upon — ^it matters little whether the widbof his room are coyer^ 
with paper of a ^^rateful color and pleasant device, and hung around 
with cheerful pictures ; or whether they be bare and weatber- 
stained, with no other ornament than that which the busy spider 
supplies for nothing ; it matters little, at such times, whether the 
taSle beside him be decked with cheerful jars of fresh, joy- 
giving flowers, or whether it be set about with empty physic 
bottles and dirty glasses. But disease is not made up of a con- 
stant succession of paroxysms. A very small portion of £he misery 
of sickness consists of acute suffering. The mind has abundant 
time for occupation with little things — (with great ones it is for- 
bidden, if it had the power, to grapple) and on nothing is it more 
prone to employ itself than on the contemplation of surrounding 
objects. Every invalid can recall hours and hours spent in pro- 
found consideration of some very insignificant trifle. It is no 
trifle to him. Indeed, during sickness, the comparative value of 
things is strangely inverted Great things become little, and 
little things become great The aliment of the mind, like 
that of the body, must be of the lightest and scantiest de- 
scription. The sick man sinks down — in some respects, we may 
write rises — ^to the child. He is easily pleased — easily distress- 
ed. The manoeuvres of a lizard, on a sporting excursion along 
the cornice of the door-way, may furnish abundant food for 
weighty speculation between the morning tea and the meridian 
sago or arrow-root ; and it is hard if the fantastic border of the 

H er, with which the walls are hung (in those regions where 
is are papered) will not keep the mind employed, in curious 
creative mood, tracing out all things under heaven in its pattern, 
until the shutters are closed, the curtains are drawn, and the 
candles are brought in. Curtains and shutters! We have not 
yet forgotten the aspect of the sick chamber at home— how 
different the picture, which the hand of truth must draw of 
the sick room in India.* We suffer doubly in this country for 
want of those cheering environments which so brighten up 
the gloom of the sick chamber in England ; and almost, when 
abundant kindness is there, make a glory in a shady place. We 
smile, nevertheless at those who talk or write about die pleasures of 
sickness. ** They jest at scars who never felt a wound.” Pleasant, 
quaint, dear Charles Lamb, who, but for his propensity to trifle with 
grave subjects (albeit the trifling was more in the outward man- 

* Wc shall of sonrse bs understood to contrast the different aroects of suffering in 

people m the same positioii of life— -that class of people of vhich our readme are 
mainly constituted uea^en knows we never forget that there are hundreda and 
thousands of aufforers m England; who know all the pain and none of the comforts of 
■iekneas 
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ner than in the inner hearty his gravest mediti^oev tisnung to 
kindly humor as they trickled down his pen) woold be, bejmui 
all others, the writer to beguile the hours of the weary padent 
in his first convalescent stage, has set forth in his own character- 
istic manner, the regal of the sick chamben See how mag- 
nificent the picture ; and yet how unreal ! The man, who hm 
really known sickness, could scarcely write in such a strun 
as thisr— 


** Wkat else is it bat a maipiificait dream for a man tolie in bed, and draw 
day-l^ht curtams about bm ; and, shutl^ out the sun, to induce a total 
obliviou of an the works which are going on under it? To become 
insensible to all the operations of bfe, except the beating of one feeble 
pulse? 

If there be a r^al solitude, it is a sick bed. How the patient lords it 
there! what dances he acta without control! how kug-Uke he sways 
his pillow — tumbling, and tossing, and moulding it, to we ever-varying 
reouintions of his throbbing temples* 

He changes sides oftener wan a pohtidasu Now he lies full length, then 
half-length, obliquely, transversely, head and feet quite across the bed; 
and none accuses nun of termversation ; within the four curtains he is 
absolute. Th^ are his Mare Clausim* 

How sickness encourages the reflections of a man’s self to himself t he 
IB hiB own exclusive object* Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon him 
as his only duty. *Ti8 the two tables of the law to hun. He has nothing 
to think of but how to get well What passes out of doors, or within them, 
so he hears not the jamng of them, affects him not. 

To be sick is to enjoy monarcbial prerogatives. Compare the silent tre^ 
and quiet ministry, ali^st by the eye only, with which he is served — with 
the cwess demeanour, the unceremonious gmngs m and out (slappng of 
doors, or leaving them open) of the very same attendants, whw he is 

C a little better— and you will confess, that from the bed of sickness 
! let me rather call it) to the elbow chair of convalescence, is a foil 


from dignity amounti: 
How convalecence si 


to a deposition 

inks a man back to his pristine stature ! where is 
now the space, which he occupied so lately, m ms own, in the family’s 
eye ? The scene of Ins regahties, his sick room, wluch was his presence- 
cnamher, where he lay and act^ his despotic fancies — is it reduced to a 
common bed-room ? iHie tnmness of the very bed had sometlung petty 
and unmeaning about it It is made every day. How unlike to that wavy, 
many-fruTOwed, oceamc surfr^, which it presented so short a time since, 
when to make it was a service not to be thought of at oftener than three or 
four day revolutions, when the patient was, witn pain and gnef to be lifted, 
for a h^ while out of it, to submit to the encroachments of unwelcome 
neatness, and decencies which his shaken frame deprecated; then to be 
lifted into it for another three or four days’ respite, to flounder it out of 
shiqie again, while every fresh furrow was a historical record (ff some shifting 
posture, some uneasy turning, some seeking for a hide ease; and the 
shronkea skm scarce told a truer stroy than the crumpled coverhd.” 

This is not the language of one, who has really suffered. A 
sore throat — an attack of rheumatism— or a seasonable visitation 
of mild influenza, fhese are ailments for which compensation 
may be found in the regalilj of the sick chamber. Them is 
nodung regal in real suffering ; nothing eleyating. It drags 
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down tfae crowned head to the level of the ipreaaj heggwr. 
BlesBings, nevertheless, on diose, who in resi^natioii and thank- 
fulness, and in a mood somewhat more senous than that of 
jesting Etiia, seek and not wholly in vain for the “ gains and 
svreetnessee of Invalidism,” — seeing, with clear spirit, despite 
surrounding clouds, the ^'soul of goodness in thinm evil,” 
whose due appreciation is the true philosopl^ ofChrkstian 
life ! Perhaps, of all these seekers after diamond in the cin* 
deivheap, — ^the moral eh^aniers of the world — ^we most love 
those who are least successfiil — ^who toil the hardest and gain 
the least ; for theirs is the strongest faith, theirs the most hopeful 
spirit. 

But upon the generalities of this subject it is not ours to 
discourse. Had poor Charies Lamb’s experiences of India 
extended beyond the accounts of Its Government, at which 
he laboured diligently throughout the best years of his life, we 
doubt whether even he could have brought himself to jest 
about the pleasures of disease. We would fidn know what 
manner of picture our friends at home are wont to draw, 
when they think of the sick room in India — ^what manner 
of Oriental tinting ” the pencil of imagination throws 
over it A spacious chamber, with cool marble floor, skirted 
with wide open terraces, through which a glimpse is caught 
of disporting fountains, casting their bright waters into the 
clear air ; ottomans all resplendent with gold, and picturesque 
with gorgeous drapery ; tables of polished ebony, ivory-inlaid, 
bearing magnificent vases, joyous with the choicest flowers of 
the East, beautiful beyond the conception of the dull European 
mind; a wide expanse of couch, carved from the choicest 
samples of odoriferous sandal-wood, and spread with the softest 
silken coverlids; troops of turbaned attendants bearing the 
cooling draft on silver salvers, driving away the insects with gay 
brushes of peacock’s tml, or moving over-head the huge round fan 
made of tne fragrant grasses, vmich abound in the perfumed 
East! Oh! if you did but see us, dear brother, sister, or sweet 
cousin, who playedst with us in the cool valley, wherein stood 
that nest of greeneiy we were wont to call our homes. Oh I 
if you did but see us — the sick room as it is — but we will not 
essay the picture. We have found one, which will answer our 
purpose, in a recent work of fiction, which in some of its 
many chapters displays a few touches of truth : — 

**Tke room wm oft he same dimenBions, and qmte as uncomfortabb, as that 
they had just quitted. Indeed, its aspect was still more wretched, fev it was 
dutier and more disordered, and ra one comer of the room was a heap of 
dirty linen, the chief part of which was stained and stiffened with blood. 
On the table were two or three bottles of physic, a pdl-box, and a number 
of blue powder-papers, a wme-glass with the remains of a draft at the bottom 
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«ad to the sides, a fe«r scrm of lin^ a tea-spoon, wlndk kK^ed as 

thougli it had held a powder, ana lastly a plate ftdl salt and blood, m 
whlok evidently adosen leeches cft so had laidy h&sa. dusgorging the aan- 
gninary meal they bad made. Besides these paraphernalia, wmch adorned 
'me tabl^ there wen a number of soda-water botdes, some full and some 
empty, in ihe comer of the room opposite the linen, and scattered about the 
docHT were several large locks of beautiful soft yellow hair, which you might 
have almost takm for a woman^s, so fine and luximant did they l^k. 

Beneath a punkah, which a bearer more than nine-tenths asleep was 
drowsily pretend^ to pull, was just such a camp-bed as Julian Jen^ had 
seen in Mr, Phillimore^s quarters, and on this bed, which was surely never 
designed for an invalid, lay the unfortunate, fever-stncken patient, ms head 
shaven dose to scalp, his left arm bandaged and bloodstained, and bis 
brows bearing evident symptoms of having lately worn a garland of leeches. 
Tossing about restlessly, as though seeking m yam for an easy position, 
and groaning like a person with a weight upon bis chest, he presented to 
Julum Jenks and Mr. I^illimore, as they entered, an aspect to the last 
degree pitiable ; and Julian felt his heart sink witbm him, as he contemplat- 
ed the pale sunken cheeks, the emaciated limbs, and the distorted features 
of one ^om a few months before he had seen in all the fullness of youth 
and health and boundless animd spints, with a face and a figure that might 
have served as a model for the painter or the sculptor, who would body 
forth a Ganymede or an Antmous ******* 
It was not merely the sickness — the sufienng of his friend, or the prospect 
of death, near as it seemed, tlmt so completely overcame Julian Jenks m 
this melancholy hour. Sickness and suffering he had seen, and to death 
itsdf he was not qmte a stranger ; but he had never seen sickness and suffer- 
ing with so bttle to aUeviate meir misenes, as he now saw in that wretched 
barrack-room. To him they hed always been as hideous pictures set m 
very handsome frames ; but nere all was hideous — ^unredeemedly hideous — 
the setting as well as the pictures 

How utterly unlike a sick-room in England— how different the condition 
that poor boy, from what it would have been at home under the same 
pressure of sickness and suffering— the nicely papered room, the cheerful 
caqiet, the white-curtained bed, and all so clean, so neat, with woman 
stanqied on its eveiy arrax^ement— the httie lar of flowers by the bed-side — 
the physic-bottles, and all other things tnat might disgust, so carefully 
removed out of sight — ^the pastlle-humer on the chimney-piece — the dean 
towels on the horse — and countless other things indicative of female kindli- 
ness and care; but more than all — ^far more than all— the mimstenng 
presence of the mother or the sister — comforting, aiding, sweetening the 
hitter draught, and shedding plentiful sunshine around her. Ah’ yes — 
the demon of ^ease is Janus-faced — ^and how different the two aspects — 
how different this from poor Appleby’s comfortless barrack-room — an 
uncarpeted, unmatted floor — a sti^g atmosphere — a dirty apartment — 
heaps of blood-stamed linen in the comers — dirty physic glasses on the 
and lastly, a native hireling drowsily pullixg a punkah, and only 
waiting for a ftiTOurable opportumty to slmk away altoget^r.” 

Now we do not say that this is over-charged, — we have seen 
with c^r own ^es more dreary pictures by far than this — 

E ictures into which the cheering sun of ministering friendship 
as not thrown a gleam of light Many, many die<yearly wiibont 
* so much as a friendly hanrl to smooth the dying pillow. A native 
hireling performs the office of the wife, the mother, or the 
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sister ; and the scene mrchuice is changed firom the noisy barrack* 
room, m which at least there is a sense of companlonehip, 
to the awful solitwie of a single hwt <m the bosom of a jtmgle- 
skirted river. Bat it is not all like this. There are homes 
even in India. We mi^e ourselves homes even in this distant 
land, and fence ourselves around with loving objects. Hearts, 
not houses, mi^e home. And yet even with the utmost devotion 
of heart to bless it, the home of the Indian exile is but an 
imperfect home. It is not his resting place ; he looks beyond 
it There is not that sense of permanency which is one of the 
charms of home ; and we can never choose our own abiding 
places. The ^eater number of us are moved from place to 
place, at the will of our masters. Often at a few days’ notice, 
are we compelled to betake ourselves from one end of India to 
the other. We are wanderers, and not voluntaiy wanderers ; and 
even the most fortunate— what is their sense of home? The 
merchant or the presidency civilian, or the staff-officer — the 
only fixtures of which Indian Society can boast — ^may choose 
his own residence within a circle oi half a dozen miles, but 
when he thinks of home, he sees the masts of the tall passenger 
ships, which make a forest of the Hooghly, or stud the ocean 
which washes the beach of Madras or Bombay ; and beyond 
this a snug English house, with its shrubbery and trim garden- 
walks, and its sunny fruit walls luscious with the ruddy peach 
and ruddier nectarine. An Indian home is but a lodring 
house, or way-side inn, in which the exile kills time, as best 
he can, until it is permitted to him to proceed on the last stage 
of his journey homewards* The companionship of wife and 
children may invest it with a charm, may encircle it with 
a light, which the solitary man knows not of ; but wife and 
children — the only things which make home — are in this country 
too often but transient blessings; they leave us, and then we 
see the most vretched form of Indian exile — the husband and 
the fether toiling wifeless and childless, beneath the wasting sun 
of the East, full of anxiety and r^et — anxiety and regret, which 
render every day a day of suffering ; and at last, where the 
affections are strong and the bodily frame but feeble, dry up 
the very current or life. 

And how intensely, when prostrated by sickness, do we long 
for all the cheering accompaniments of an English home ! It 
is not only the in-^oors comfort of the sick-room ; the white 
curtains and whiter coverlid of the bed, the cheerful carpet on 
the fl^r, the fanciful paper on the walC the blazing fire,^ if in 
the winter season, or if in the mild summer time, the jars of 
sweet flowers on the chimney piece, and the many colored 
paper shavings, which take the place of the gaseous coal— 'it is not 
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only the in^doors coaifort, we say» of the sick-cbamber mt liome, 
wbid throwe, by bxigbt coolrast, the du:k*rooin in In^ «o 
mourofiilly into the shade; no, there is that in the outer 
enyironments, for which we long, in seasons of sickness and 
suffisring, still more intensely — we lon^ for the fiesh air, for the 
pleasing landscape seen through the open window ; we long for 
that communion with the outer world, which is allowed (^adly 
in itseli^ but to him bounteously) to the sick tnan ; we long for 
that participation in rural pleasures, which we enjoy by mwng 
others’ h^piness our own ; and the neighbourly feeling, which 
grows up m our hearts, when we think of the kind friends 
who take their daily walks to see us, or hi^Iy, for the doctor 
will sufier no more, to enquire after our well-being, and to 
leave some friendly offering of flowers or books, or some trifle 
consecrated by the kind moughts which suggested the gift, to 
make us feel that though shut out from their companionsUp, 
we are not forgotten by our old associates. In India, solituae 
is too often the dusky hand-maid of sickness. And what an 
aggravation of sufifering it is to suffer alone. To be left hour 
a^r hour to our own gloomy thoughts — to yearn after kind 
feces and encouraging words, and to find none to solace us — to 
look forward with eager longing to the periodical visits of our 
medical attendants — to find companionship even in the learer, 
who moves the punkah, or the scrubby dog which lies beside 
our bed and wonders why we do not take our wonted airings 
abroad — this it ii^ truly to suffer* And then in India, we have 
rarely any sense of companionship with external nature. The 
sick-room in India is girt around with high impenetrable wall^ 
^oomy and dungeon-like. We see little or nothing beyond it 
The heat^ the glare, the dust ; these are the things which sur- 
round us and beg instrusively for admittance. If we would 
throw open our windows to see a little beyond the sick chamber, 
we are Dlinded, and scorched, and stifled. Instead of the coed 
air, and the refreshing ^enery, and the music of the humming 
be^ and the choral birdi^ and the perfumes of the sweet flowers, 
or, peradventure of the scented hay-field, gladsome with the 
meny voices of men, of women, and of chudren,— in place of 
all these heart-cheering influences we are surrounded with all 
gloomy things. We are, indeed, prisoners. Communion with 
Sie outer world ^ere is none. We cannot look abroad. We 
are scarcely sensible of the presence of the neighbours around 
us, if indera such neighbours there be. Under circumstances 
most fevorable, of neighbourly feeling there is little. The 
chmate fiobids such Mnevolences. We cannot interchange 
small kindnesses here as we can at home. We cannot wdk 
abroad, badret in hand, to pay our morning visit to a tick finead. 
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and to che^ him ynUx z^i^bnmdf aoeedotos of nviuit i« ttearib^ 
around him*— not the least re&e^in^ part cS wnk^ » 
that which avv^ens the sympalhies of the invalid toaWidb'#re 
su&riogs of otheis, and makes him sensible^ in the very depAs 
of his grateful hemrt^ that he is indeed compamtively blestJ 
We do not mean that in India there is little true Mendlj feeing 
— litUe kindness and ccrnipamon of heart Kindliness is a 
[dant whldk thrives as laxuriantl in the breasts of Englishmen, 
when scorched by the fierce rays of an Eastern sun, as when 
moistened by the dark, watery clouds of the Western world. 
But sickness in India is very common, and that which is very 
common excites little rega^ We look upon the illness of a 
fiiend as a thing of course. We know that we all must suffer 
more or less; and when a friend is stricken down, we mereV 
think that his time has come, and probably that our own is 
coming. Perhaps, we do not wholly neglect the practical kind- 
nesses which are due from one friend to another, but we are 
often contented to do them by deputy. We cannot, as in 
England, take the hat from the peg, and the walking-stick from 
the corner near the hall door, and sally forth into the firesh, 
brisk air of morning to cross the common, or thread the green 
lane, on the way to the house of sickness, carrying with us, 
elate with triumph, the first strawberries of the season, or the 
earliest dish of asparagus, to lay them with our own hands, 
prouder than a nation^s conqueror and far happier, on the table 
Mside the couch of the invalid. 

But after all, there is nothing we miss so much in sickness, 
as the sense of rural enjoyment of which we have spoken. 
There is no time of our lives, at which we have so keen a 
lon^ng after the blessings and benignities of external nature, 
as when prostrated by disease ; no time at which flowers are 
so odorous, the voice of birds so musical, the sight of ^en 
fields and running waters more grateful than when debilitated 
by long sickness. We often, indeed, discover new sources of 
enjoyment at such seasons as this. We had before no idea that 
a rose-bud, or a thrush, or a bright-winged butterfly was a 
work of God, capable of affording such intense pleasure to a 
being made in His own image — ^but sickness teaches us many 
a lesson, and not the least of these is, that the humblest thing 
iashiemed by God’s hand has a specific importance of its own, 
which even the proudest must sometimes acknowledge ; that the 
wmdd abounds with blessings eveiy where, differing in kind and 
differii^ in degree, and suited therefore to different aspects of life 
and dimrent moods of mind — and that to “ feel contempt for any 
living thing,” because we cannot immediately understand and 
af^seciate its worth, is at once to be ^uorant and ungratefuL 
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It iiHieed) a great tMeg ie sk^eefls to eoiiiQienbe idfii 
the works of nature, the privUege im> 

fiirther die aijoyment of a box ot migncmette on die 
widdow-te^, or a few plucked flowere in a jar. In fiafia, 
it is often fiSbWden tons to see anything beyond an arid phm — 
a sandy desert; and even that can only be looked upon duxiti^ 
an hour or two of the day. The prospect from the window S 
the ridr chamber is, as all who have suffn^d much know fbU 
well, a matter of the gravest importance — How feelingly is this 
truth set forth in one of the chapters of the last of me three 
books, whose titles appear at me head of this article. The 
book is one whic^ bears no acknowledgment of authorship ; 
nor needs it such open acknowledgment to tell the name 
of the writer. Every chapter of " Life in the ski-room*^ is 
instinct with the kindly sympathy, the generous toleration, the 
noble patience and fortitude — ^the almost Christianity of Hab<- 
BXBT Martinbau. Long condemned to suffer in the sick- 
room, die has at last been emancipated from its gloomy 
thraldom; and the many, who owe her a debt of grati- 
tude for the much she has done for them, by converting her 
sick chamber into a temple of serene philosophy, and sending 
ftnth her lessons of meekness and patience to the wmrld, will 
lejcnce with her now that she has again gone forth to enjoy the 
pure air of heaven, with the sky once again above her head, 
and the grass beneath her feet. See how her sad experiences 
taught her to appreciate the blessings of external nature : — 

** When an invaHd is under sentence of disease for life, it becomes a duty 
of &8t-rate importance to select a proper place of abode. This is oftmi 
overlooked ; and a sick prisoner goes onto Bve where he lived before, fox no 
other reason tban because be hved Uiere before. Many a sufferer lan^piisbes 
amidst street noises, or passes year after year m a room whose windows 
command dead walls, or paved courts, or some such objects : so that he 
sees nothing of Nature but sucb sky and stars as show themselves above the 
chimney-tops, I remember the heart-ache it gave ^ to see a youth, confin- 
ed to a recumbent posture for two or three years, lying in a room whence he 
QOvikl see notb^ngy and dependent therefore on the cage of birds by bis bed- 
mde, and the flowers bis fnends sent him, for the only notices of Nature 
that leacbed lum, except the summer’s heat and wmt^s cold. There was 
no siiffcient reason why he should not have been placed where he could 
overkiok fields, or even the sea. 

If a healthy man, entering upon a temporary unprisonment, haitgs 
hki walls with a paper covered with roses, and every one sympalhises m 
ibis forethought lor his mind’s health, much more shomd the invahd 
(who, thou|hiliein.U8t be a prisoner, bas yet hbeity of cbmce where his 
prisoa diaffb^) provide for sustaining and improving his attachmeut to 
Nature, and W beguiling Ms sufferings by the unequalled refreshments 
she afifotds. He will be wise to sacrifice mdolenc^ bahit^ money and 
eo&venienee, at the outset, to place Mmsdf where he can command the 
* widest or fee most beautiM view that can be had without sacrifidng 
udvnStiigtm more esseiflial still There are few things znore essential stPt* 
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list there m some ;***sadi as mecfacal atteauiaaoe, and & wnmimd of 
^ ordsuoy oonveruoK^e cf life. 

is ^ heat land of view a sbkpnsoiter'e windows onght to eoi^ ? 

I have diosen the sea» and am sattsded with my dunee. We dMndd hm tin 
widest expanse of aby, for n^kt so^ieiy. We skoidd have a wide expanso 
land or water^ zor the sake of a senseof liberty yet more than £pt 
variety ; and also becattse then the inestimable bdp ot a telescope may be 
caJled m. Hiink of the difference to us between seeing from our eofe l!b» 
width of a street^ even if it be SackviQe-street, Dnblm, or Pordand Place, 
m London, asod thirty nulee of sea view, with its long boundary of roc^, 
md Ibe power of sweeping our glance over hcQf a county, by means 
a telescope ^ But the chid ground of preference of the sea is less its space 
than its motion, and the perpetual shifting of objects caused by it. There 
can be notlung in inland scenery which can the 6^:ise of hfe and 
motion and connexion with the world like sea dianges. The motion of a 
woterfaH is too continuous, — too little vaned, — as the breaking of die 
waves would be, if that were all the sea could afford. The fitful action of a 
windmill, — the waring of trees, the ever-changing aspects of moontains are 
good and beautiful : but there la more hfe-hke in the going forth and return 
of ships, in the passage of fleets, and m the never-ending vanety of a fishery. 

But then, there must not be too much sea The strongest eyes and 
nerves could not support the glare and oppressive vastness of an unrriieved 
expanse of waters. 1 was aware of this m dme^ and fixed myself where 
the view of the sea was inferior to what 1 should have preferred, if 1 had 
come to the coast for a summer visit. Between my window and the sea 
is a green down, as green as any field m Ireland ; and on the nearer half 
of this down, haymaking goes forward in its season. It sbpes down to 
a hollow, where the I^ior of old preserved his fish, there being sluices 
formerly at either end, the one opemng upon the nver, and the other upon 
the little haven below the Pnory, whose rums still crown the rock. From 
the Prior’s fish-pond, the green down slopes upwards agam to a ndge ; 
aud on the slope are cows grazing all summer, and half way into the 
winter. Over the ndge, I survey the harbour and all its traffic, the view 
extending from the light-houses far to the nght, to a honzon of sea to the 
left. Beyond the harbour bes another county, with, first, its sandy beach, 
where there are frequent wrecks — ^too interesting to an mvalid, — and a fine 
stretch of rocky shore to the left ; and above the rocks, a spreading heath, 
where 1 watch troops of boys flying their kites ; lovers and friends taking 
their breezy walk on Sundays ; the sportsman with his gun and dog ; 
and the washerwomen conver^g from the farm houses on a satur&y 
evening, to carry their loads, in company, to the village or the yet farther 
height. I see them, now taking in a cluster, as they walk each with 
her white burden on her head, and now m ffie, as they pass through 
the narrow lane ; and finally they part off on the village green, ea^ 
to some neighbourmg house of the gentry. Behind the vi]la|pe and ^e 
heath, stretches the rail-road ; and I watch the tram triumphantly 
careering along* the level road, and puffing forth its steam above hedges 
and groups of trees, and then labouring and pantmg up the ascent, till it is 
lort between two heightB, which at last bound my view. But on these 
heij^ts are more objects ; a windmill, now in motion and now at rest ; a 
lime-k^ in a picturesque rocky fidd ; an ancient church tower, barely 
visible in the monung, but conspacuous when the setting sun shmes upon it ; 
a coUieiy, with its Iwv wagonway, and the self-moving wagons running 
hither and tiuther, as if in pure wmolness ; and three or four farms, at van- 
ouB degreas of ascent, whose yards, paddocks, and dames I am better ac- 
quaints wxdi ihui iheh iuhribitants would believe possible. I know every 
stack of com on the heights. Agamst the aky 1 see the stackmg of com and 
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liay in the aeaBon^ and can detect the shcing away of the provender, with an 
accurate eye, at the distance of sev^al miles. I can follow the sociable fanner 
'’Ll nde, pnckmg on m the lanes where he is alone, m 

wrder to have more tone for the unconscionable gossip at the gate of the next 
rarm-honm, and for ihe second talk over the pi^dock>fence of the next, or 
for the third or fourto before the porch, or over the wall, when the resident 
famer comes out, pipe in mouth, and puffs away amidst lus chat, tii the 
wife appears, with a shawl over her cap, to see what can detam him so long ; 
and the dai^hter follows, with her gown tamed over head (for it is now cM 
wemng), and at last the sociable horseman finds he must be going, looks at 
his s^ch, and, with a gesture of surpnse, turns his steed down a 
rteep broken way to the beach, and canters home over the sands, 
1^ hard and wet by the ebbing tide, the white horse making his progress 
visible to me through the dusk. Then, if the question arises which has 
most of the gossip spint, he or f, there is no shame in the answer. Any 
such small amusement is better than harmless — is salutary — ^which carries the 
^irit of the sick prisoner abroad mto the open air, and among country people, 
when I shut down my wmdow, I feel that my mind has had an ainng.** 

And again, a little further on — ^how redolent is all this of home : 

** I have a sense of property too in the larks which nestle in all the fur- 
rows of the down. It is a disquietude to see them start up and soar, with 
UTemature joy, on some mild January day, before our snows and storms 
have begun, when 1 detect in myself a feeling of duty to the careless crea- 
tures, — a longing to warn them, by my supenor wisdom, that they must 
not reckon yet on spring And on Ap^ mornings, when the shadows are 
strong m the hollows, and some neighbour’s child sends me in a handful 
of primroses from the fields, 1 look forth, as for my due, to see the warblers 
spring and fall, and to catch their carol above the hum and rejoicing outcry 
of awikenmg Nature. If the yellow butterflies do not come to my flower- 
box in the sunny noon, I feel myself wronged. But they do come, — and so 
do the bees : and there are times when the semce is too importunate, — 
when the life and light are more than I can hear, and I draw down the 
blind, and shut myself in with my weakness, and with thoughts more ab- 
stract. But when, m former days, had simple, natural iimuences such 
power over me ? How is it that the long-suffenng sick, already depnved 
of so much, are ever needlessly debarred from natural and renovating plea- 
sures like these ? 

Watch the effect upon them of a picture, or a print of a breezy tree, — of 
a ghding stream, — of a group of <^dren swin^g on a gate in a lane. 
If th^ do not (^cause they cannot) express m words the thirst of thrir 
souIb for these images, observe how their eyes wistfully follow the port- 
foho or volume of plates which ministers this scenery to them. Observe 
how, m looking at portraits, their notice fastens at once on any morsel of 
back-ground imch presents any rural objects. Observe the sad fondness 
with imch they chensh flowers, — ^how reluctantly it is admitted that they 
fiiide. Mark the value of presents of bulbs, — above the most, splendid array 
of plants in flower, which kind people love to send to sick prisoners, 
inants in bloom are beautiful and glonous ; but the pleasure to a prisoner is 
to see the process of growth. It is less the bright and fragrant flower that 
the sprit longa for, than the spectacle of vegetation.” 

How thoroughly English is all this. We have none of these 
enjoyments here. Is there not something in ^uch descriptions 
as these to maice the heart of the weary exile throb with 
strong desire to revisit his forsaken father-land ? Strange that 
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we should so often neglect the warnings of Providence 
— strange that we should so often stifle the promptings of 
nature. There is often much obstinacy — often much wilful 
blindness. Sickness comes upon us ; and departs ; and re- 
appears — and still we cling to India; still we allow sordid feel- 
ings to make us play the fool’s part, and worse than the fool’s 
part. There is an appointment, which must not be sacrificed ; 
or there is 07 te lam more to be made. We cannot loosen our 
grasp of the money-bag, and so we die with it in our hands. 
And this too when the remedy — and that a remedy laden with 
sweetness — is before us. The Invalid in India has ever before 
him the certainty — on what is nearly a certainty — of restoration 
to health and strength and spirits, in a voyage to England. 
The sacrifice may often be great ; but what sacrifice so great as 
the sacrifice of health — ay, perhaps and of life itself ? How 
many have we known, who have laid dowu their lives in this 
land of esile, rather than summon the necessaiy courage to 
forfeit an appointment, or to leave a thriving business — or, in 
some cases, only to make the necessary arrangements or incur 
the necessary expenses attendant on a voyage to Europe. They 
live long enough to repent of their folly, but not long enough to 
profit by their repentance. How easy, unless hopeless pecuni- 
ary embarrassments raise up a dismal barrier, to betake one’s -self 
to tbe hospitable enclosure of one of those fine passenger- 
ships,* which now swarm in our Indian ports — ^vessels which 
in respect of space, and comfort, and the character of their 
commanders, are improving every year — and there in the light, 
airy, well-fitted cabin, on the lengthy quarter-deck, or the 
unencumbered poop, enjoy the pure fresh breezes which come 
laden with health, across the blue ocean. There is health and 
happiness before all tropical invalids, if they wiU but emancipate 
themselves, in time, from the influence of the climate, which, 
with fatal certainty, is undermining their constitution^ — sapping 
the very principle of hfe. We need not dig our graves with 
our own nands. Death will come unto us soon eno^h without 
our running forth to meet him. There are two sides to the 
picture, what sound man can hesitate ? In one there is an 
ima^ of ruddy health with a joyous English landscape in the 
back-ground ; in the other we see the hard face of the under- 
taker bending over the emaciated corpse, as he covers the 
ghastly face with the white linen, and beckons to one of his 
underlings to bring the coflSn-Ud, which hides for ever from the 
sight of man the last victim of a tropical climate. 

* We speak Here of the sailing ships, because we are writing with especial refer- 
ence to tropical invalids, to a large proporUon of whom the long sea Tojage is 
eminently serviceable 
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Art. IV* — I. Rigteda-Sanhita^ — Liber primus y Sanskrite 
et LaUn^y edidit Fndricns Rosen. 

Kathopanishat and Vajasaneyasanhitopanishat— printed by 
the committee of the Tuttwabodhini Sahha, 

3 The Bhagamt Gita with the commentary by Shridhara 
Swami — Chundrika Press. 

4. The Vedanta Sutras by Veda Vyasa, with tfie Sharirika 
mimansa Bhashya by Shankar aeharj a — Sanskrit Pressy 1740 
(BinAU Bra.) 

5. Illustrations of the Merature and reltgion of the Buddhists 
by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. B. C. S. 

6. The Ramayana of Valmiki in the Original Sanskrit with 
a prose translation.^ by William Carey and Joshua Marshman 
— 3 vols. Serampore. 

7. The Vishnu Parana— translated^-^and with notes by 
H. H WilsoTif Esq. M. A. F. R, S. Boden Pr lessor of San~ 
scnity Oxford. 

8. The Sribhagavat—Chundrica Press. 

9- The Chaitanya Charitamrita by Krishna Dasa Goswami — 
Ratnaker Press. 

10. Several Tracts on Hindu Theism— Tuttwabodhini Press. 

11. Report of the TtMwabodhini Sahba for 

12. Discourses read at (he Theophilanthropic Society. 

The Hindu mind has been by some writers supposed to be 
immutable. The Ethiopian cannot change his shin ; the 
Leopard cannot efface his spots ; nor can the native of Hindus- 
than unlearn his Brahminism. The tenacicy with which he 
has Mtherto adhered to his Priests and his Shasters is an omen 
of his future obduracy. How can he forsake his native cham- 
pions of religion and guardians of learning ? How can he 
disregard men whom the Shasters have invested with a 
sanctity and a supremacy not unworthy the ambition of the 
gods themselves ; — ^before whom not oidy earthly heroes, but 
celestial potentates, have so often trembled ; — ^under whose 
imprecatory or male^ctory inactions adverse or delinquent 
Suras and Asuras, Kings and nobles have frequent^ smarted ? 
Sooner cotdd a Hindu license himself to occasional freaks 
qgmnstthe absent gods and conveniently dumb idols of his 
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paatheoD than stand the living folminations of his fiercer 
Brahmins. 

Sentimental speculators who look upon faith and religion as 
mere conventionals, and turn theology into a question of taste 
and imj^ination have hereby been driven to the conclusion that 
there is something in the very constitution of the Hindu iniud> 
which, as it has resisted proselyting efforts from time immemorial, 
will always stand proof against changes and revolutions. The 
success with which the gods of the Vedas and Puranas have 
repelled the incursions of their adversaries, is a source of 
triumph to those who have derived amusement from their 
legendary tales albeit impure, and who are gratefully 
desirous of their perpetual enthronement in the hearts of the 
Hindus. It is perhaps natural that such persons should con- 
vert their wishes into hopes^ or even be so far elated with fond 
anticipations of the uninterrupted prevalence of this romantic 
idolatry, as to brand with the character of infatuation whatsoever 
attempts are made to demolish its strongholds. The retreat which 
the famous Roman Catholic Abb4* sounded in his missionary 
camp by pronouncing the Hindus to be impervious to the influence 
of the gospel, gives some colour to these triumphant exul- 
tations, and marks the desperation to which even spiritual pro- 
fessors and masters in Israel can he reduced in their conflicts 
with paganism. Such inglorious retirement from a cause as noble 
as it is arduous — and such worse than Islamitef condemna- 


• ** In my opimon the Hindoos -will remain the same in this respect after another 
thousand years as they were a thousand years ago —Their reserved and distant inter- 
course with Europeans will always contiuue the same, and their abhorrence of the 
religion, education, and manners of the latter, as well as their other leading preju- 
dices, will continue undimmished ** — Letters on ike state of Christumiiy tn Indm hy 
the Abbe L A^ Dubois p 43 

** But to conclude, let Bibles, as many as you please, in every shape and in every 
style, be translated and circulated among the Hindoos , let them, if you wish, be 
spread in every village, in every cottage, m eveiy family ; let the Christian rehgion 
be presented to these people under eiery possible fight, I repeat it with deep sorrow, 
in my humble opinion (an opimon grounded on twenty >fiye years of ^enence) the 
time of conversion has passed away, and, under existing circumstances, mere remains 
no human possibihty to bring it back — Ibid p. 42. 

t “ Arc we not warranted, on beholding the unnatural and odious worship which 
prevails all over India, m thinking that these unhappy people are lying under an 
everlasting anathema , that by obstinately refusing to listen to the voice of the 
heavens which ** declare the glory of God/* thev hare for ever rendei^d themselves 
unworthy of the Divine favour , that by obstinately rejecting the word of God, which 
has been m vain announced to them without intermission during these last three 
or four centuries, they have “ filled up the measure of their fathers have been 
entirely forsaken by God, and (what is the worst of dmue vengeance) given over 
for ever to a reprobate mind, on account of the peculiar wickedness of their worship, 
which supposes, in those among whom it prevails, a degree of perversity far beyond 
that of all old Fagan nations on the state of CkrtsUanity tn India 

p. 112 
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tion of one hundred millions of human beingB, proves however 
only the missionary’s own ineptitude to wield the panoply of 
the Bible. No intrinsically invincible character is thereby 
imparted to Hinduism ; — nor are the millions of India really 
doomed to reprobation because of the Abbe's assertion; — 
neither is the all*conquering grace of Christianity obscured 
by the fainting of a popish standard-bearer. The truth shall 
yet flourish out of Zion notwithstanding all its obstacles. 
The stone which has already shattered the celestial hierarchy 
of Mount Olympus shall not spare the hilly palaces of Kailasha. 

The impressions which education, even apart from direct 
Christian instruction, has produced of late on the Hindu mind 
in the metropolis of British India, were briefly adverted to 
under the head of Miscellaneous notices in a recent number 
of this Review. The little publication which occasioned that 
notice is but one instance among many of the attacks under 
which the supposed invulnerable divinities of Hinduism are 
still writhing. The native mind, priest-ridden as it had 
long been, has tasted the pleasures of intellectual freedom 
-^and, impatient of the restraints imposed upon itsproges- 
sive development, is now boldly asserting its rights to liberty 
and independence. When a conflict fairly commences be- 
tween light and darkness, the consequences may be easily 
predicted. Whatever barriers false priests or blind guides 
may interpose, will only accelerate the progress of knowledge 
and free inquiry in the end. The violence of the stream wSl 
burst all bounds, and impart to the current a rapidity, heightened 
the more for the opposition that had been offered. Barriers 
rudely thrown up have never yet turned the tide of popular 
opinion in any country. Anomalous as Indian communities 
unquestionably are in many respects, they stiU contain a sufficient 
admixture of human elements not to bear long with such obsta- 
cles to the march of intellect. 

The past history of the Brahminical theology too, far from 
inculcating any constitutional obduracy in the minds of its 
followers, chronicles many innovations and changes they have 
already accepted. Opponents of the cross had better not 
amuse themselves with fancied visions of the immutability of 
the Hindu religion. Religious revolutions have certainly not 
been unknown in the annals of India. However compact the 
system may appear from a distance, a closer survey cannot fail 
to discover the discordant elements of which it is composed. 
Disproportioned and disjointed limbs present themselves to 
the spectator on its very surface, and continuq^ multiplying as 
the interior is inspected. The artificial ligaments with which 
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its philosophic supporters have vainly endeavoured to preserve 
its unity serve onlj^ to betray the genuine impotency of the sys- 
tem. Opinions against opinions, theories against theories, 
against Bvtras have been from time to time fastened on its mis- 
shapen form. The Doctors and Rishls, cloistered in their sylvan 
schools, busied themselves like the Athenians of old in nothing 
else but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Despising 
all external aids to knowledge, and trusting to their vagrant im- 
aginations alone, they propounded systems and propositions 
without number — embracing a wide extended range of sacred 
and profane— spiritual and physical topics. Thus you have as- 
tronomy and geography, and chemistry and natural philosophy, 
and metaphysics and logic, and history and anatomy all linked 
together with theology and psychology, and set forth in the 
melodious fascinations of poesy as means of procuring final 
beatitude. Their favourite motto is, that knowledge is necess- 
sary to salvation. A more beautiful adage can scarcely be 
conceived if understood with proper limitations and qualificar 
tions. Certainly knowledge is necessary to salvation so far 
as God*s will and God’s dispensations to men are concerned. 
But the Hindu sages would extend the principle to every — even 
the commonest and the most profane subject. Knowledge with 
them has for its object not the Supreme Being only, but the 
nature and properties of the commonest substance. Hence 
every topic on which they have chosen to try their scientific 
genius, or exercise their poetic imagination, is to be studied for a 
passport to Heaven. Not that we depreciate science or poetry; 
but we cannot exalt either to an essential necessary to salvation. 
The immortal Bacon used no hyperbolical exaggeration when 
he dignified knowledge by the term power ; — for so undoubtedly 
it is, whatever be its objects. But there is a terrestrial and 
a celestial power, as there is a terrestrial and a celestial light. A 
want of sufficient discrimination between these has often led the 
philosophers of India to confound one branch of inquiry with 
another ; and thus, by too eagerly grasping at a multitudinous 
array of topics, they have run into diversities of opinions, self- 
contradictory and inconsistent. 

That a host of eremitical sages, without any definite symbols 
of faith to restrain their mental extravagancies, possessed of 
a poetic and contemplative imagination in common with all 
Asiatic philosophers — ignorant of that inductive and analytic 
process of reasoning which is the glory of modern science, 
and little disposed to test their aphorisms by laborious experi- 
ments — should give out contradictory and conflicting dogmas 
on such a wide extended area of subjects, is not surprizing — 

0 
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Harmony under such circumstances would be extraordinary. 
We do not assail the character of the Rishis themselves when 
we speak of the inconsistencies to which they have given pro- 
duction. We cite them only as instances of the flexibility of 
the Hindu mind. 

We do not intend to assert with some writers the original 
prevalence of Buddhism all over India in order to demonstrate 
our position respecting the mutability of the Hindu mind. 
We have often heard of people rebutting views like those 
propounded by the Abbe Dubois concerning the impossi- 
bility of converting the Hindus, by adverting to the original 
prevalence and eventual extirpation of Buddhism, The 
people anciently, say they, were all votaries of Buddh. The 
Brahmins subsequently sprang up and overthrew his credit 
and his worship. If the country could once accept so thorough 
a change of religion, why may it not once againX The 
deficiency in this argument is not its want of logic in the 
conclusion, but the want of historical certainty in the premises. 
The primeval reign of Buddh is at best z. dubious point — 
scarcely strong enough to become the foundation of any theory 
—•certainly inadequate to the settlement of the question under 
consideration. We will not stop to examine this claim of 
priority advanced by the advocates of Buddh. Historical points 
of BO doubtful a character are not easily to be settled by 
the periodical press ; nor do we aspire to the honor of sum- 
marily finishing a controversy in which so much learning and 
ingenuity have been enlisted on both sides. Whether ram- 
pant Brahma ferociously destroyed hoary Buddh under his 
clutches, or whether the new fangled myrmydons of Buddhism 
maintained for a time an unsuccessful and harassing struggle 
with long-enthroned Brahminism, is a question which, however 
interesting, we shall here be content to pass untouched. "We 
can afford to leave it where we first discovered it, so far as 
our present argument is concerned. We do not wish to enforce 
our^ewsby the assumption of a disputed point. We shall 
meddle only with unquestioned facts; having no favourite 
theory to uphold, nor proposing any other object than a histori- 
cal delineation of the various phases under which the Hindu 
mind has actually appeared in different by-gone ages. 

The works we have placed at the head of this articJe mzLj be 
considered as indications of distinct epochs in the history of the 
Hindu mind. These do not however engross all the stages 
through which Brahminical opinions have passed ; nor do we 
pretend to present so complete a view of our subject as to pre- 
clude future additions by more talented successors. We only 
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hope to clear certain obscurities we have often witnessed in 
expositors of Indian theology ; and if we fortunately succeed 
in affording a clue to a still closer penetration anto the mazes 
of the system, we shall consider ourselves amply rewarded* 
We have no predilection for mere theorizing, and shall strive 
to avoid baseless speculations where no data can be received 
from historical sources. We are careless and therefore fearless 
of consequences. We know that the only truth we are inter- 
ested to uphold — ^the triumphant truth of Biblical dispensations, 
enthroned in the hearts of the wisest and best of our species 
— can never suffer from an analytic survey of any systems or 
opinions ; — and beyond this truth we possess no favourite theory 
for which to shrink from any inferences legitimately deducible 
from undoubted premises. 

The earliest records of Hindu sentiments, indicative alike 
of the imaginative and devotional cast of the Hindu mind, 
are unquestionably contained in the Vedas. Yes; we cheer- 
fully testify that the incipient strides of native literature were 
in the paths of religion and devotion. The religion was 
unsound; the devotion was mistaken ; still there was an effort, — 
there was a feeling aft&r something divine, which might 
shame many that have since received superior light but 
neglect to cultivate it. These longings after something preter- 
natural — something more ineffable than the most durable of 
mundane substances — something calculated to elevate the mind 
above earthly sensualities and gewgaws, lead to the irresistible 
conclusion that God has indeed not left himself without 
witness — that atheism and ungodliness, which axe in fact almost 
convertible terms, are not adapted to our mental constitution — 
are we may say monstrously unnatural. 

But if religion thus, in a loose sense, sanctified the original 
literature and poetry of the Hindus, the latter have fully 
returned the compliment by imparting a portion of their 
romantic spell to Theology. The austerities of religion had 
guarded the erratic wanderings of poesy from the impurities 
and inanities of subsequent versifiers, just as the light wand 
of poetry had communicated an enthusiastic ardour to religion, 
and given life to a cold category of positive dogmas. Theology, 
it must be confessed, requires the fervent energy of action, no 
less than the sdll calmness of patient investigation. It has its 
object and its subject. It demands a dispassionate inquiry 
into its objective truths as well as their practical comprehension 
by the subjective man. But with the authors and followers of 
the Vedas, religion orinnally was one more of sentiment than 
of rational conviction. The poetry had well nigh swallowed 
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Up the science. The Bishis feU that the heayeniy bodies 
could not be inanimate masses of matter, and gave expression 
to their devotiqn in the hymns of which the Sanhitas, evidently 
the most ancient of these writings, are composed. But they 
never stopped to examine the grpunds of their faith. They 
never paused to consider the inutility of devotional effusions 
W’hen the objects of their worship were devoid of power and 
intelligence — perhaps of existence too. They celebrated the 
praises of Indra and Yaruna. They approached these gods 
of their own creation with sacrifices and prayers. They asked 
not themselves whether the husband of Sachi and the legendary 
destroyer of Vitra was really the sovereign of heaven — whether 
the god of the waters was not a mere fabrication of their own 
fancy. 

Of the Vedas it has been supposed that a whole and inte- 
gral copy is not in this age procurable in any part of India. 
Certain it is that in Bengal not one in a million can produce 
even a considerable portion. One only entire copy is iiiown to 
be preserved in the British Museum. This was obtained by 
Colonel Polier, and appears to be the only instance in which 
European attempts to procure entire transcripts have succeed- 
ed. The manuscripts in the Library of the East India Com- 
pany, and in the private collection of Lady Chambers, from 
which the Rigveda-Sanhitai published by the Oriental Trans- 
lation fund, has been printed, do not appear to be complete 
copies of the Vedas. None of the public libraries in India has 
been so fortunate as to collect more than detached portions of 
them. We may hence infer how contracted the circle must 
be where the light of the Vedas now shineth. Their scarcity 
has however served in no small degree to enhance their value. 
The obscurity in which the major portion seems to be enve- 
loped has tended to increase their veneration in the minds of the 
Hindus and to give an edge even to European curiosity. This 
is natural. When curiosity is once excited, the absence of 
the object is apt to augment its value and to inflame the de- 
sire of seeing it. The children of this world are verily wiser 
in their generation, than the children of light. The Brah- 
mins have evinced no contemptible knowledge of human 
nature by stu^ng to conceal their sacred writings from the 
public gaze, l^he veil of obscurity which they nave thrown 
has proved a master-piece of priestly art. Ignorance has 
shrouded its imperfections from popular observation, and ensur- 
ed them a credit which a familiar acquaintance might probably 
have soon overthrown* Unseen and unknown, they have 
ever possessed an appearance of awe and majesty, of which a 
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nearer inspection might easily have denuded them. That which 
we cannot see we do not despise. That which is beyond 
our reach we cannot criticise, and therefore do not censure. 
And although familiarity with what is amiable or estimable 
increases our love and admiration, the reverse becomes our 
feeling where claimant of our love or esteem possesses 
nothing that is amiable or venerable. In such a case tbe fur- 
ther the object is removed from our sight the more advantageous 
it is for its credit. If we cannot admire it because we do 
not see it — neither can we despise it because we observe not its 
jejune appearance. 

Under these circumstances we ourselves are also constrained 
to speak with reservation, and generally to practise a modest 
caution in our appeals to these earliest oracles of Hinduism. 
The available fragments are however so thoroughly of a piece, 
— so harmonious as regards their style and sentiments — ^that if 
the residue be of a materially different character, the genuine- 
ness of the one or the other may fairly become questionable. 
This consideration will occasionally impart a boldness to our 
criticism, against which otherwise it might be reasonable to 
guard our pens, because of the obscurities in which the Vedas 
are enveloped. 

The age in which the Vedas were first composed cannot now 
be easily ascertained. Whatever it was, it dated the incipient 
efforts of the Hindu mind in the department of theology and 
poetry. The Brahmins attribute these effusions to nothmg less 
than the inspiration of their demiurge himself— at the creation. 
Strange that such a legend should be entertained by masters 
of philosophy ; — stranger still that our esteemed friends, the 
rational advocates of pure Hinduism, the followers and admirers 
of the Rajah Rammohun Roy, should also hold it with a tena- 
city worthy only of a dark and superstitious age. 

Europeans have puzzled themselves, quite gratuitously as we 
fancy, by their attempts to fix a definite period for the compo- 
sition of these writings. Infidelity has on the one hand 
rejoiced to find in the extravagant pretensions of Hindu chro- 
niclers what they would glafiy construe into a virtual falsi- 
fication of the Mosaic chronology of the world; an anxiety 
has on the other hand been manifested, it must be confessed, 
to divest the Vedas of any possible seniority to the Pentateuch 
in the mere consideration of antiquity. The one, to wit, the 
attempt to obscure the indubitable and triumphant truths of 
Christianity by imparting to the Hindu Scriptures an earlier 
era than the Biblical cosmogony will allow — we repudiate as 
irreligious and absurd. The other — t. e. the impatience to 
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describe the Hindu literati as necessarily juniors in age to 
Moses and the prophets, we consider to be needless. The 
divine authority of the Bible can suffer nothing from the 
concession of a more primitive epoch to the Vedas than to the 
Pentateuch. The Christian truth does not imperatively demand 
that the inspired learning of the Jews shouM be represented 
older than that of any other nation. The Scriptures themselves 
concede precedence in point of learning to the Egyptians, in 
aXL whose wisdom Moses is said to have been instructed before 
the vision of prophecy was vouchsafed to him. And if Eygpt 
could cultivate letters before Israel, consistently with the Divine 
oracles, what difficulty can there be in the supposition that 
India had possibly done the same too. 

But we repeat we have no favorite theory to uphold. We 
care not to what postdiluvian age the composition of the Vedas 
is ascribed. For ourselves we believe its age cannot be easily 
ascertained. There are no definite data upon which to con- 
struct such a chronological theory. — ^That they must have been 
written some centuries before the Puranas, and perhaps before 
some of their own component parts, will be disputed by few. — 
Their comparative simplicity could not have been changed or 
developed in the course of a single generation into the far- 
fetched philosophy of the schools, or the full-grown mytholo^ 
of the epic poems. The grammar and vocabulary too, peculiar 
to the Vedas, could scarcely turn obsolete within a single age, 
so as to admit all the improvements or innovations observable 
in the Bamayana^ the Mahabharata and the puranas. The 
puranas and the other shasters, on the other hand, as the fixed 
standards of the Hindu theology, must have been, at least most 
of them, long completed before (to ascend no higher) the 
known era of Vikramaditya, whose court was adorned by the 
celebrated Kali Dass and the other gems of his nine-fold group. 
These poets make so many references to the legendary tales 
of the puranas as ancient sayings and doings, that a long time 
must have intervened between their respective ages. Now the 
age of Vikramaditya was fifty years anterior to Christ, if the 
evidence of the surnbat be of any weight Whatever then the 
age of the Vedas might have been, it was unquestionably long 
anterior to that of the oldest puranas — and the Bamayana^ 
the Mahahharata and the older puranas* at least, must have 
been published before Vikramaditya who flourished a little 
before the Christian era. 

* Piofetsor Vniwm thinks that the Puranas as they now exist are of amort 
modem origin,— and that if any of them were composed bef^ the age cf Amara 
Singha, who was contemporary with Vihrainaditya, they hlYe smce undergone 
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Mr, Golebrooke) with that characteristic patience and calmness 
which marked all his inyestigations, has modestly expressed his 
inability to fix upon any certain data the period when the 
Vedw were first composed. But no person had better reasons 
to dictate on the subject than himself. He has supplied a clue 
which may enable the inquirer to proceed far in this in- 
vestigation. He adduces a passage from the lyoltsh of one of 
the VedaSj where the northern solstitial point is reckoned to 
be in the middle of Aslesha and the southern at the beginning 
of Sravishtha or Dhanishtha ; and then declares what he had 
elsewhere shownj that such was the situation of those cardinal 
points in the fourteenth century before the Christian era.” 
Unless the extraordinary hypothesis should be needlessly en- 
tertainedj that the Brahmins had calculated their religiom 
calendar upward and downward^ as some nations are known to 
have tried their astronomical skill by reckoning eclipses retrospec- 
tively for ages before the creation, — this testimony must be 
decisive as far as it goes. Portions of the Vedas at least must 
have been composed before there could be any necessity for 
regulating the times and seasons when the sacrifices they enjoined 
should be solemnized. This so far settles the date of the 
Vedas that it must be anterior to the fourteenth century before 
Christ ; — and it well harmonizes with their internal marks of 
antiquity, without clashing with any known and already ascer- 
tained truths. 

But the Brahminical account of the origin of the Vedas 
is extravagant without a parallel In fact the hold asserters 
of their eternity have outwitted themselves. They must have 
been bad calculators indeed of the progressive character of 
the human mind, if they expected that the glaring absurdities 
of their favourite theory — worthy only of an age of Egyptian 
darkness — would for ever be sanctioned or overlooked by 
posterity. They did not stop to reflect that by pretending to 
invest their Scriptures with a higher antiquity than time 
itself could allow, they precluded every possibility of their 
being proveable to be genuine or authentic. If the Vedas 
were revealed at the creation, — to whom and when, and where 
and how was the revelation made ? How do you know that 
it was really revealed ? What direct testimony can you show 
in support of this allegation? Wnat evidence can you pro- 

large alterations and admitted many interpolations Sor'e Puranas, properly so 
called, must have been wntten. it is admitted, before this era— 'for Amara Singha 
himsdf speaks of them but they were not wholly identical with those that have 
come down to us. See preface to the Vishnu Parana— a most interesting and 
instructive document 
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dace of their uncorrupted preservation tliroughout so long an 
interval ? How do you know that the first man or men or uieir 
successors did not adulterate their purity ? What is the oldest 
manuscript you can produce? Questions like these can be 
multiplied to an indefinite extent to which it would be impos- 
sible for the Brahmins to give any answers — to say nothing of 
satisfactory answers. 

In the case of our modern revivers of the Vedant, whom we 
shall presently introduce to our readers more distinctly, the 
absurdities of the aforesaid hypothesis of the eternity of the 
Vedas do not certainly vanish. They rather expand into a 
series the summation of which becomes difficult only for its 
divergency.— In their anxiety to preserve the nominal integrity 
of their country’s long cherished institutions, these gentlemen 
from a sentiment, much mistaken, of what we may call a reli- 
gious patriotism, affect to consider the Vedas and the Vedas alone 
as the authorized rules of Hindu theology, and hesitate not to 
pronounce on Brahminical principles aU other shasters to be the 
human produetions of another and a degenerate age. Not that 
our philosophical jfriends are really hostile to the saints on the 
Brahminical calendar. No such thing. Their disregard of the 
worthies of Hindu antiquity does not proceed from a cruel or 
ungenerous antipathy towards them. When convenient, the 
highest veneration is cheerfully tendered. The disregard pro- 
ceeds from a fear — ^certainly not groundless — that the cause of 
Hinduism will not prosper in an inconveniently enlightened age 
like the present, without occasional desertion of them. K the 
testimony of Menu and Vyas is inadmissible, it is only when 
a charge of idolatry is preferred against Hinduism, and appears 
to be proveable from their incautious admissions, or imprudent 
advocacy. The fact is, they were not snch adepts in the science 
of modem disputation as our friends themselves. Their preten- 
sions to divine inspiration cannot accordingly he sustained 
without serious damage to the Brahminical theology. But this 
course of proceeding is unjuet to the primitive sages of Hindus- 
than. How can our friends, the patriotic defenders of their 
ancestors’ faith, disclaim the authority of the Bishis consistently 
with their avowed belief in the primeval inspiration of the 
Vedas. Who will sustain ffiese extraordinary pretensions, if 
the saintly sages be turned out of the arena ? Without the aid 
of inspired expounders and witnesses, nothing but a vague and 
disconnected tradition, traceable at the highest to some thousands 
of years posterior to their pretended production, is left to sup- 
port this fictitious account of their divine original ; ^nd yet the 
modern vedantists ale content to place on such feeble munda- 
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tion what in their sanguine expectations is to serve as unassail- 
able bulwarks of Hinduism. The reader will surely not 
understand us to advocate the claims of Menu and Vjras. We 
only mean to assert, what we believe can never be disproved, 
that the popular expositors of Hinduism, who acknowledge the 
Puranas and other Shasters as authorized interpreters of the 
Vedas, and recognize Vyas and Menu as inspired and unerring 
witnesses of their supernatural production, can at least boast 
of consistency in their divinity though otherwise monstrous ; 
but the rationalist professors of pure Hinduism, who are 
labouring to reconcile with the light of the nineteenth century, 
the rude and mystical fabric of an age enveloped in darkness, 
have yet to achieve the Herculean exploit of demonstrating the 
legendary inspiration of the Vedas, independent of the factitious 
authority of the Puranas and other subsequent compositions. 
The ground on which the Vedantists have chosen to place 
their efforts to purify the religious belief of their countrymen 
must always be untenable. They must invariably meet with 
signal discomfiture. 

There can be little hope of settling the paternity of the Vedas 
— (of their a^e we have already spoken at some length) upon the 
principles of the New Vedantists, The only light which 
antiquarians can here expect is that which the internal testi- 
mony of these waitings affords, perhaps in their simplicity. The 
Vedas, it must be remembered, are numerically distributed into 
four integral portions, designated the Eig, Yajar, Saman and 
Athai van — each being distinct and complete of itself, and divided 
into two principal branches, styled its Sanhita and irs Brah- 
niana. The Sanhitas are collections of hymns and other 
devotional fragments inculcating in a liturgical way, the doctiines 
maintained by their authors. The Brahmanas are treatises on 
positive divinity, authoritatively propounding the tenets held 
sacred by the Rishis. To these are appended small additional 
tracts under the name of Upanishads, evidently of later pro- 
duction, and striving to harmonize the detached and isolated 
maxims of the Sanhitas and Brahmanas into a consistent whole. 

Now the Sanhitas or hymns supply a good clue to the real 
paternity of the Vedas, These are, as has been noted, detached 
compositions, purpoiting for the most part to be the devotions 
of some particular Rishis — expressed in some particular metres 
— and addressed to some particular deities, specified in the 
hymns or prayers themselves. Scholiasts and commentators 
direct special attention to the names of the Risbi, metre and 
god of every hymn, inscribed at its head. Where the inscrip- 
tions are wanting, the commentators supply the deficiency from 
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haditiondi sources. Who needs then perplex himself on the 
subject ? Who needs hesitate to whom to ascribe the paternity 
of the hynms and prayers — especially where names are in- 
scribed at the head of the compositions ^ as in the case of some 
of the Psalms of David. The Bishi to whom a prayer is 
ascribed was doubtless himself its author^ as the metre speci- 
fied was its versifying measure, and the god, the deity to whom 
it was addressed. While in possession of such internal testi- 
mony, harmonizing with the principles of archaeological investi- 
gation, we need not amuse ourselves with the theory, which the 
asserters of Vedic inspiration and longevity are fond of 
propounding, in order to escape the difficulty interposed by 
these inscriptions. The testimony of these inscriptions, which 
are in many cases embodied in the Vedas themselves, is, it 
is needless to add, fatal to the supposition of their being coeval 
with the creation. The Hishis wo are thus claimed as their 
authors must have been bom and educated : the metres in 
whidi they are composed must have been invented ot culti- 
vated : — and the gods to whom they are addressed must have 
established their empire over the popular mind — before those 
scriptures could have been indited. The supposition that 
the inscriptions only denote the sg^es who disccyoered certain 
compositions which had existed from the beginning, is better 
calculated to amuse children than to instruct or convince rational 
consciences, and yet this is the only loop-hole through which the 
defenders of the Vedas hope to escape from the straits to which 
the inscriptions aforesaid drive them. Whatever then the 
expositors of the popular Hinduism may allege on the authority 
of their supposed prophets — or the modern Vedantists may 
advance on still weaker foundations — ^the Vedas themselves 
purport to be detached compositions, written on different occa- 
sions, by different Rishis, and as addressed to different gods, in 
different metres. 

It is commonly maintmned that the Vedas do not inculcate 
idolatry — ^that they are not chargeable with polytheism. We 
would gladly subscribe to this assertion if the voice of truth 
suffered us to do so. We would gladly exonerate of such a 
charge the oldest and most revered compositions of the earliest 
cultivators of learning. But this position cannot be maintained 
without many limitations and qualifications. If by idolatry can 
be meant only the worship of graven images, and by polytheism 
only the acknowledgment of separate gods with equal powers 
perfect independence, we will cheerfully acquit the Vedas. 
But is such a contracted definition of idolatry and polytheism 
correct? Is not the worship of a created substance without the 
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interventioii of images as much idolatry as the adoration of an 
effigy? Is not the acknowledgment of any gods besides the 
Supreme Ruler and Governor of the universe polytheism? If 
so — ^if idolatry must include whatever worship in whatever way 
is tendered to other objects than the deity — if polytheism 
signifies the acknowledgment of more gods than one of whaU 
ever description or character — then can we by no means 
pronounce such a verdict in favor of the Vedas — then must we 
condemn them for inculcating and sanctioning the worship of 
the elements and the heavenly host, however readily we may 
acquit them of the fabrication of images. 

Granted, the Vedas do not teach the adoration of graven 
images ,- does this prove that they are hostile to every species 
of idolatry and polytheism ? The Asiatics were at one time — 
and that probably in the palmy days of the Vedas — divided, 
with the single exception of the Jews, between those who 
committed idolatry by means of graven images, and those 
who tendered divine honors to other creatures without pictures 
or statues. Both were theologically traitors against the one 
living and true God. The Sabean idolatry and the Magian 
idolatry, as the two forms have been severally termed, however 
distinct among themselves, were both equally real departures 
from the true worship of the Supreme Being. As early as the 
days of Moses was it necessary to warn against the natural 
wanderings of fallen man, not only in the way of graven idolatry, 
but also in that of elemental polytheism, which diverted the 
devotions of multitudes fi:om the rightful Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, and directed them to the sun, moon and stars, as if these 
could challenge their adoration. And is not the worship of 
the host of heaven idolatry ? Is it not a departure from true 
religion of the same kind, though not to the same extent, as the 
consecration of wood and stone ? 

However free from the grossness of image worship, the 
Vedas are surely not exempt from the charge of elemental idola- 
try — of the deification of fire and air and the host of heaven — 
of a limited, but for all that not the less real, polytheism. — In 
vain do their defenders labour to efface this black stigma. The 
fact they cannot deny ; — the charge is substantiated by the pleas 
which the apologists themselves put forth. How far these pleas 
are admissible in palliation we shall afterwards see. 

The Sanhitas^ which are effiisions of devotion, liturgically 
arranged, contain prayers and petitions to the sun, moon and 
stars, to fire, air, earth and water — to Indra, Yama, Vishnu, 
Rudra and others. These prayers are partly homologatory, partly 
doxological, partly supplicatory. The gods are invoked to 
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accept the sacrifices offered^ or to confer the blessings sought 
for, and are regaled with laudatory ejaculations setting forth 
their excellencies. We shall present a few specimens in the 
words of Mr. Bosen, who has translated the Rig- Veda Sanhita 
into Latin. 

Tuam iram^ Vanina precibus et sacrificus avertemus atque oblationibus : 
— ^hic commorans, Asura, sapiens rex^ nobis peccata remove admissa’* — 
{Rig Veda Sanhtta, p 39.) 

** Hanc meaiD> varuna^ audi precem, hodieque exhilara nos , te opem 
deeiderans imploro — umversi, sapiens ^ coelique terraeque impenum 
babes : tu salutis caussa andi nos. — (Ibid p. 41-42.) 

Equum veluti caudatum, te celebratum venimus ceremoniis Agnini,+ 
dommnm sacnficiomm. — ♦ * * Nos participes fac summorum mediorum- 
que alimentorum; largire opes e proxima terra, — (Ibid p 43) 

Quern protegunt sapientes on, Vaninas^ MitraSj Aryaman, celenter sane is 
vir vincit hostes — Quern hominem dii, brachia veluti, fovent et custodiunt 
ab hoste, is lUaesus omnis crescit (Ibid p 79 ) 

Tu hasce berbas, Soma,t cunctas, tu aquas generasti, tivaccas;tu 
expandisti magnum coelum, tu lumine tuo caliginem occultasti. — Lucida 
nobis mente, lucide soma ’ dintiarum portionem, robuste, largire. — (Ibid 
p. 183.) 

lUe, qui vota largicns, cum vinbus habitans, magni coeli terraeque rex 
est, aquse efiiisor, vocandus in certaminibus, Marutibus sociatus nobis 
esto, Indras, auxiho — Cujus cursum, veluti solis cursum, nemo assequitur, 
in quovis certamine Vritrae occisor hostium combustor est, largientissi- 
mus erga amicos suos ipsum comitantes , Marutibus sociatus &c Indras, 
cujus lucidi soils velut, pluviam elicientes meatus mcedunt cum ve- 
bementia et indomiti, superans mimicos, vincens vinbus sms, Marutibus 
sociatus, &c. Ille inter incedentes incedentissimus fuit, largiens inter 
largientes, inter amicos amicus quum esset, inter celebrandos celebrandus, 
inter laudandos optimus j Marutibus Sociatus, &c. Ille filiis quasi, Rudna 
circumdatus, magnus, m pugna domans inimicos, una commorantibus cum 
Marutibus aquas cibum largituras demittens, Marutibus Sociatus, &c Ille, 
hostes necans, pugnae peractor nostratibus vins Solem concedat bocidie, 
probonim tutor, a multis vocatus ; Marutibus Sociatus, &c. Ilium incedentes 
Marutes ad dimicandum incitant m certamine ; ilium thesaun sospitatorem 
bommes facmnt ; lUe cujusvis sacnficii potitur solus ; Marutibus Sociatus, 
&c. Ilium nancisci cupiunt, vigoris in dimicationibus, viri virum auxilu 
caussa, dlum opulentiae caussa ; ille m caeca quoque caligme lucem imper- 
titur ; Marutibus Sociatus, &c. Ille laeva manu cohibet inunicos quoque ; 
ille dextra prebendit oblata sacnficia ; lUe, a laudacore quoque laudatus, 
dabit divitias ; Marutibus, &c. Ille una cum Marutum catervis dator 
est ; lUe vehicuhs cognoscitur ab omnibus bominibus statim hodie ; ille, 
vinbus dexuncens inglonos hostes, Marutibus, &c Quum ille, a multis 
vocatus stipatus incedentibus Marutibus, in pugna se ad)ungit viris sive 
gaudentibus cognatonim ope, sive ea destitutis, tunc hominum ipsum 
adjutorem nactorum filu et nepotis victonae consulit ; Marutibus, &c. Ille 
teliger, hostium occisor, horrendus, tembilis, tniUe Scientias possidens, 
centam laudibus gaudens, magnus, libamen veluti, cum vigore qumque 

• Taruna — the Neptune of the Hindus 
t Agnis— fire. 

t Soiiia<«*the moon ^ 
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tribubufi favenSj Marutibus sociatus^ &c. lUius telum contristat xnagnopere, 
aquas larg^ens, sol veluti splendidum, tonans efficaK : ilium sequuntur 
dona^ ilium divitiae ; Marutibus Sociatus, 8cc. Cujus semper cum vigore 
clara fortitudo celebrabilia protegit coelum terramque undecumque haec, lUe 
servato nos a scelere, sacnficiis gaudens ; Marutibus sociatus^ &c. Cujus 
dimitatis non du, non mortales neque aquae potestatis finem assequuntur, 
lUe superans Vigore terram coelumque, Marutibus Sociatus, &c Jugum 
equorum rubicundum et nigrum, magnum, omatum, in coelo commorans. 
opulentiam Rijrasvae conferens, currum ab Indra pluvio conscensum vebens 
temombus, laetificum cemitur inter humanas gentes,. — Hancce tibi, Indra * 
pluvio cantilenam Vnshagins lilu recitant conciliantem, Bijrasvas cum alus 
vatibus adstantibus, atque Ambanshas, Sahadevas, Bbayamanas et Surad- 
has — Immicoa hostesque Indras multum invocatus, incedentibus Marutibus 
adjutus, fenendo humi telo prostravit : expugnavit terram socus suis 
nitentibus, expugnavit solem, expug^avit aquas, bono telo utens. — Quotidie 
Indras patronus nobis esto : non alHicti fruamur cibo * id nobis Mitras 
Yarunasque tutum reddunto, et Aditis, Sindhus, Terra atque Coelus ** 
— Cibtdf p. 200-204.) 

This same Indra, Tehose celestial zenana by the way was as 
thickly populated as a Persian or Babylonish King’s Haram, 
is elsewhere celebrated as the sovereign Arbiter of Heaven 
and Earth, “ cujus sub imperium flumina veniunt, qui 
universi mundi vita praediti dominus est — qui a fortibus 
invocandus est et qui a timidis. — Cujus gloiiam fluvii septem 
declarant, et terra coelumque, et aer, et spectabile soIis jubar. — 
Ille mortalium nutritor/^ — Not that the Kishis invidiously 
magnified Indra to the prejudice of his friends Mitra, Varuna 
and others. — Similar powers are ascribed to them also, and the 
same kind of confidence expressed in their power and readiness 
to succour their votaries. Due nos ad magnam opulentiam ; 
ne nos habitare sinas in vacua domo.” — Such sujffiages are 
indifferently addressed to all these divinities ; while most 
of the prayers and hymns conclude with doxological sentences 
like the following : “ Id nobis Mitra Varunaque concedunto 
et Aditis, Sindhus, Terra atque Coelus. — Hodie du ! ad ortum 
solis a scelere nos liberate turpi ; id nobis, &c, — Tu Agnis I 
nostram vitam produc hie deus ! eandem nobis Mitras, V ar- 
unasque protegunto, et Aditis, Sindhus, Terra atque coelus.** 

It is needless to multiply citations. These prayeis will 
abundantly justify what we have asserted concerning the 
idolatry of the Vedas. How their philosophical advocates 
explain away such passages we shall presently see. 

The first incipient efforts of Hindu devotion, of which the 
Sanhitas of the Vedas may be considered proper indices, were 
accordingly directed towards a simple and but imperfectly 
developed species of idolatry — not dissimilar to what was 
afteryrards inculcated by the Magi in the neighbouring comx- 
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try of Persia. Indeed of the Mag^an worship of the sun 
and the elements, North Western India or Bactria appears 
to have been the centre * This has been by some writers 
considered the quarter whence the human family had taken 
their first start after the deluge towards the plains of Babylon ;f 
it may also be looked upon as the original nursery of what- 
soever was good or evil in the feelings and principles of that 
infentine state of society. The argument gathers further 
strength from the identity of the names under which the great 
solar luminary was worshipped in all these parts. The Mithra 
of the Mahans is scarcely distinguishable from the MitraX of 
the Brahmins. 

We do not wish to suppress the fact that the Sanhttas speak 
elsewhere of a being higher than Indra^ Mitra^ Varuna or Agni 
— one who is more eminently the Supreme Governor of the 
universe, and under whose vassalage the inferior deities hold a 
sort of feudal dominion. The mere acknowledgment of one, 
superior to the rest, does not however suffice to exculpate the 
Vedas. The immediate objects of worship — ^the direct arbiters 
of mundane destines are still reckoned to be midtifold. The 
great bulk of mankind are still enjoined to offer their prayers 
and devotions to these imaginary gods, though the gods them- 
selves are also supposed to owe homage and worship to the 
great Spirit. This certainly is idolatry. A multiplication of 
gods, so repugnant to the first principles of sound theism, cannot 
escape the charge of polytheism, though the divinities be placed 
under the direction and supervision of another superior Be- 
ing. The classification of a diversity of orders among the celes- 
tii divinities cannot reflect any particular honor or credit on 
the Vedas. All polytheists have inculcated the same. No one 
has ever fabricated a host of deities without simultaneously 
calculating a table of heraldry, defining their relative privi- 
leges, powers and attributes. The Sanhitas of the Vedas 
are in this respect no better than any pagan scriptures. They 
have indeed placed one mighty Spirit at the head of other 

* Not a few eminent writers » of whom Dean Prideax is one, su^oses however 
that the worship of the sun and planets arose first in Chaldea This question is 
connected with another . were the Brahmins or the Chaldeans the first cultivators 
of astronomy^— If Brahm or Brahma be a corruption of Abram or Abraham, the 
religion and science of the Indians may reasonably be supposed to have been 
derived from Chaldea. But u Brahma a corruptuHi of Abraham ? 

t Oen xz. 2. And it came to pass as they journeyed from the east, that they found 
a plain in the land of Shinar,” &c. If the journey towards the plains of Babyloma 
was from iht Etui, the starting point was probably from the Eastern confines 
of Persia or Bactxia. But it must be confessed that the Hebrew mikkedtm is 
sometimes put toroastuard 

X One of the Sansicrit expressions for the Sun, constantly occurring in the Vedas 
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heavenly states ; — but they have invested the states themselves 
with uncontrolled power over the creation — with honor and 
authority which none but God could challenge. 

It will be readily perceived that the original sentiments of 
Brahminical theology were strikingly similar to those of most 
other Gentile nations on their first departure from the primitive 
tradition of truths revealed to Adam and Noah and especi- 
ally to the notions long prevalent in Asia for many subsequent 
ages. In the investiture of Brahma with the dignity of the 
creator, of Indra with the empire of the world, of Yama with 
the sovereignty of Hades, we see the germs of that philosophy 
which in the central provinces of this continent separated the 
Demiurge from the great first cause, and ordained limits to the 
jurisdiction of the heavenly powers. India was probably the 
centre from which these principles of oriental philosophy 
spread around in all directions, — gradually assuming more ex- 
panded forms, and subsequently attempting the adulteration of 
the Christian verities themselves by means of gnostic heresies. 

The doctrines incidentally inculcated in the hymnology of 
the Vedas were without a system. You find prayers and 
doxologies addressed at random to the sun, moon and the planets, 
to Indra, Varuna, Agni, Maruta and others You hardly know 
what shape to give to the Hindu theology iu embodying these 
isolated and detached fragments of devotion. The Brahmins 
quickly perceived the deficiency, and commenced, iu what we 
will call the era of philosophy ^ to harmonize the older tenets 
of the Vedas. The didactic treatises and the Upanishads were 
then brought forth. They were composed subsequently to the 
Sanhitas or the liturgical effusions of devotion, evidently with 
a view to reduce their dogmas to a uniform system. The 
interval which elapsed between these eras we are unable to 
divine. It could not however have been long. The various 
and scattered productions of the imaginative religionists could 
not have been long studied vrithout suggesting the necessity 
of incorporating them didactically into a consistent and well 
proportioned body. It was for this purpose we believe that 
the positive inculcation of dogmatic divinity, contained in the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads 9 was undertaken. 

In their attempts to harmonize the Vedas the principal 
difficulty which presented itself to the Brahmins was the 
divinity which their sacred hymnology ascribed to fictitious 
gods, the elements and the heavenly bodies. This they soon 
found was not easily reconcileable with the unity of God. 
How could so many inferior deities, each challenging worship 
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and obedience from the people, consisit with the doctrine of 
the one living and true with the ekamevddwiiiyam so 

repeatedly asserted by the Brahmins themselves ? In order to 
reconcile the seeming contradiction, the Rishis set themselves to 
task with all their talent and genius. But this peace-making work 
was one of no little difficulty. The most conflicting enemies — 
the most adverse opponents were to be united ; — the one God 
was to be made consistent with many gods. The Brahmins 
were however no contemptible diplomatists. They propounded 
three distinct formulae, one or other, or each and all of 
which, would, they fancied, facilitate the solution of their pro- 
blem. In the first place the inferior gods were declared to 
be created intelligences ^ith limited jurisdictions dependant 
as feudatory lords upon the Supreme Being, and acting under 
His authority. Is Indra represented as the sovereign arbiter 
of Heaven and earth — whose voice contiolleth the elements and 
the sea? It is because the conqueror of Vitra has purchased 
the distinction by his merits. He is nevertheless inferior to 
the great spirit, to whom, as to his liege, he pays homage 
for his celestial dominions. Is Varuna also invested with the 
government of heaven and earth ? It is because the Supreme 
Being has chosen to honour him. Are Indra and Varuna both 
styled lords of heaven and earth ? This say the Brahmins is 
no real contradiction. You may understand the passages in 
different senses. You may receive the one as the sovereign 
regnant of heaven and earth ; the other only as honorary or 
titular imperator of the upper and lower worlds. Is Yama 
celebrated as the god of the infernal regions ? It is because 
the supreme Spirit has consigned to him the custody of the 
dead. And thus on the feudal principle of liege-lord and 
vassal, the Brahmin would reconcile all seeming inconsistencies, 
and efface the stigma cast on his Vedas. 

But these feudal maxims fail to reduce those revolting absur- 
dities to the vanishing point. They do not even approximate 
to zero, and it becomes difficult for Brabminical philosophy 
itself readily to receive the solution. What J is Brahm so 
regardless of his creatures as to consign them all to gods of 
such questionable characters — to give away all his territories 
to India, Yama and others ? Has he reserved nothing for his 
own government and providence ? Has he enfranchised or 
chartered no part of his vast creation, that it might be 
immediately dependant on him without acknowledging an 
inferior celestial baron or prince? Is there no creature 
that may be called directly Ais subject — that may look up to 
Aim as his father in heaven, ready to hear an^ give answer ? 
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The Brahmins themselves could anticipate such questions as 
fetal to their system, if no better solution of the diflSculty were 
attempted. Their Brahm could have no incommunicable or 
peculiar glory, if he could so readily alienate his whole creation 
from Himself, or give away his empire to inferior favourites. 

The feudal theory accordingly will not do. The Brahmins 
have however another solution ready at hand. The inferior 
deities are not separate personifications distinct in nature and 
substance from the great Spirit. They are but so many mani- 
festations of himself. Indra, Yama and others are only Afferent 
forms of the same Primeval Spirit who called the worlds into 
existence. The husband of Sachi, what else is he, but the 
eternal God allegorized, or actually incarnate ? The rector 
of the infernal regions, what else is he, but another representa- 
tion of the same Great Being ? The controller of the ocean 
CVaruna,) is he not only another name in which the Almighty 
has chosen to exhibit himself? The whole pantheon is thus 
represented as a series of manifestations of the same Creator. 
This theory appears to the Brahmins so incontrovertible, that 
even their Anglicised successors of our own age appeal to it 
with equal confidence and self complacency. The followers of 
the late Eajah Eammohun Eoy contended with an air of triumph, 
that the Hindu theory of a multiplicity of the divine manifesta- 
tions, was not different in principle from the Christian mystery 
of the Trinity ! The same omnipotence,” said they, which 
can make THEEE ONE and ONE THEEE, can equally recon- 
cile the UNITY and PLUEALITY of three hundred and 
thirty millions.” This argument is more specious than true 
To say nothing of the want of any authority, on the one hand, 
in the Hindu records sufficient to command our faith in myste- 
ries, and the indubitable credentials of divine inspiration on the 
other which the Bible can produce, the analogy which our 
Vedanhe friends laboured to establish between Hinduism and 
Christianity, with reference to the unity of the Godhead in 
a plurahty of persons, fails in some essential characters. The 
unity of the Godhead cannot exist in a plurality of persons 
invested with conflicting dispositions, and militating against our 
established notions of the moral perfections of tffie Deity. Al- 
though the bare possibiKty of one God existing in many 
persons is not itself called in question — the mofci possibiHly 
of the characters, pourtrayed in the Hindu scriptures, being 
^vine essences, may be very properly denied. How could 
individuals so much at variance with one another, and so opposed 
to onr predetermined views of the divine perfections, be all 
manifestations of the Supreme Governor of the Universe ? Can 

Q 
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light and darkness agree ? And yet the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon are, if possible, more diversified in their characters than 
light and darkness. The attempts of the Vedantists twenty 
years ago to obscure this clear line of demarcation between the 
Hindu theory of many gods, rectprocaUy pugnacious^ in owe, 
and the Christian mystery of the holy Trinity, have however 
neither served their own cause nor injured that of the gospel. 
Plausible reasoning is not synonymous with true reasoning ; — and 
since the same belligerent plan against Christianity is adopted 
once more in the resuscitation of Rammohun Roy’s Vedantism 
at our own doors, we too might be ^*not a little amused'’* (if 
there were room for amusement on such a subject) — at the 
readiness with which our friends can confound ideas so difierent 
as the Hindu and Christian doctrines of a plurality of persons 
in the Godhead. 

The Rishis have gone a step further in harmonizing their 
multiplicity with the unity of God. Every thing of physical 
necessity is and cannot but be Brahm, either whole or in part. 
Sarvam Khalwidam Brahm. How could an entity, say they, 
proceed from a non-entity ? The very argument which pioves 
a self-existent efficient first cause, demonstrates a self-existent 
material cause too Just as it is necessary to admit an eternal 
efficient cause of the Universe in older to account for the 
wonderful evidences of design and intelligence in the crea- 
tion, so likewise is it necessary to acknowledge a self-existent 
material cause in order to escape the alternative of conceding 
the eternity of atomic matter. Are you forced to grant some- 
thing uncreate that you may consider it the maker of all things? 
— and can you refuse your assent to the doctrine of some- 
thing equally self-existent, from which, as from its mate- 
rial cause, the universe was spun out ^ Is it not then philoso- 
phical to suppose that the same Being was the efiicient, material 
and instrumental cause of the world, rather than assume two 
causes, one materialy the other instrumental ? And if this theory 
be inevitable, the universe is consubstantial with its Creator, and 
must always have existed in its cause, like the tree in the seed. 
It then bears the same i elation to Bzahm that a pitcher of water 
does to the mighty ocean. What incongruity can there be, 
under these suppositions, in the doctrine of many gods in one — all 
being of physicaJ necessity identically or material^ the same with 

“ At the same time we arc not a little amused to sec persons who could 
reconcile with their belief of the Triune God-hcad, that of redemption and 8ancti<' 
fication— the manifestation of God m flesh, lookup unblushingly, with scorn and 
contempt at the absurdities of Hindoo ”--^TuUwabodhini PaUrwa No. ifl 

Part 2 ^ 
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Brahm ? As to moral objections to this theory, proceeding from 
diversities of attributes and qualities in the gods, they are 
based upon the doubtful aphorisms of ethics, which are deduced 
from mere probabilities and vague notions of right and wrong, 
and must therefore be corrected by physically necessary and 
demonstrable truths ! 

Thus you have an undisguised pantheism presented to you 
as the specific harmonizer of all inconsistencies — as the practised 
peace-maker between gods and demons. No theory to be sure 
could prove more efifective in reconciling contradictions. If 
Brahm is the material as well as the ^dent cause of the 
universe, every thing that has existence must be consubstantial 
with him. Then men can worship gods, and gods can wor- 
ship men without any inconsistency. Every thing then can be 
called any thing, every thing, or nothing. A function of zero 
amounts to nothing. A function of Brahm has this additional 
property, that it may amount to any thing we please ; — to any 
thing, every thing, or nothing. No absurdity can therefore be 
conceived which this theory will not clear. The battle between 
several incarnations of Vishnu or Brahm themselves — that for 
instance between Bama and Parusharama — however ludicrous 
in appearance, is perfectly soluble upon the pantheistic theory. 

This development of elemental worship into a metaphysical 
pantheism was a superstructure little dreamt of by the simple 
Erishis who had unintentionally laid its foundation. The 
original feelers after God, who had chaiinted the praises of 
Indra, Varuna and Agni, had scarcely any foreknowledge of 
the pantheistic vortex where these objects of their rather 
poetic devotion should be engulphed. Such a denial of matter 
and spirit — such a spiritualizing of the one, and materializing of 
the other and such a consequent destruction of the integrity of 
both, had never entered into their heroic thoughts. They did not 
know that the great spirit was to be considered as the undeveloped 
universe, or that the universe was to be styled the expanded 
spirit Their successors undertook to correct and harmonize 
the poetic wanderings of their rude devotion ; and they con- 
ducted their work of reform with a vengeance. The delusive 
chart of a misdirected philosophy led them into errors more 
monstrous than the worship of fire and air. 

This however was but the natural result of the speculations 
of unaided reason. The philosophei strove to correct the debas- 
ing notions of God which his less speculative but more ima- 
ginative predecessors had formed from their rude natural 
feelings of dependence upon something supernatural. That 
which was low and vulgar he exalted indeed, but he propounded 
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mthin itself. The Hindu theology can also testify to the 
justice of this remark from its experience. The discussions 
and controversies, which were at once the causes and effects of 
its conflicting Schools, produced sooner or later the most disas- 
trous consequences. Sects and parties got up, who not only 
controverted its favourite maxims and peculiar principles, — 
not only bid defiance to its venerated priesthood and vilified 
its most sacred mysteries — but also boldly and openly struck 
at its very foundations — and denied the authority of the Vedas 
themselves. When these daring assailants commenced this 
undisguised anti-Hindu warfare is a question comparatively 
of little importance. That the war had been declared, and for 
a time prosecuted with vigor, can admit of no doubt ; — and this, 
before some of the schools had properly organized their systems. 
We find for instance the founders and advocates of the Vedant 
severely cudgelling the bold impugners of the Vedas and Brah- 
mins. The heresy must have been hatched, before the Vedantic 
Brahmins had setUed the rules and standards of their philosophy. 

This then was another era again — the age of open heresy — 
in the history of the Hindu mind. The Buddhists spared 
neither ludranor Brahma nor the Vedas. New names, new 
scriptures, new principles, were set up to supersede the old. 
The Brahmins lost their spiritual dominion over the faithful 
The Vedas fell into discredit. The sacrifices were abandoned. 
The altars were neglected. Religion itself assumed an entirely 
new appearance. 

To illustrate the literature and philosophy of the Buddhists is 
not the object of this essay. It is true they have been much 
maligned by their Brahmmical opponents, who have denounced 
them without exception to be atheists. It is equally true they 
have propounded doctrines, subversive of all belief in the pro- 
vidence of God, even where they have not actually denied the 
existence of the Deity. Their philosophy is partly Epicu- 
reanism — partly materiabsm. Some of their schools contend, 
like the Sadducees of old, that there is no resurrection — neither 
angel nor spirit, nor yet an intelligent efficient first cause. 
Others acknowledge the being of a God, but deprive him of 
action and providence. The Brahminical doctrines of caste 
they utterly repudiate, and bloody saciifices they allow not. 
They came forward perhaps as reformers of their priest-ridden 
countrymen under the provocations received from the haughty 
and pampered Brahmins ; and there is no wonder in their being 
easily driven to the opposite extreme of scepticism. It is not every 
reformer that can preserve mental equilibrium while contending 
against prevalent corruptions. In most cases the mind has been 
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carried to opposite errors. Sacerdotal pride and intolerance has 
every where proved the hot-bed of infidelity. Strong feelings of 
indignation^ against false and unworthy priests, can scarcely ever 
keep within legitimate bounds. They violently strike at the very 
foundation of religion, confounding the minister with his 
doctrine. If such happened with the original Buddhist teachers, 
it was not unnatural. They appear however to have somewhat 
retraced their infidel steps in subsequent times. The images 
and idols they set up are proofs of their return to some kind 
of ritual worship, and to a corresponding change in their spe- 
culative metaphysics. By the Brahmins they have always 
been indiscriminately branded as atheists, infidels, and barba- 
rians; — asrevilersof God,impugners of the Vedas, contemners 
of holy things, and asserters of the soul^s materiality and 
mortality. But they have not been wholly strangers to the 
idea of spiritual existence after death. — They speak of Mohsha 
or the soul’s liberation from this world of sin and sorrow. — They 
must have had some notions of future joys and sorrows, though 
we believe they were not fiec fiom the Brahminical sentiments 
of pantheism. 

Whatever their positive doctrines, they boldly inveighed 
against Brahminism, and sought to extirpate it from the shores 
of Hindustan. But in this arduous attempt they failed. The 
Hindu mind returned to its original obedience to the Vedas. 
By fair means or foul, the Brahmins completely routed their 
Buddhist adversaries and drove them from the field. Specula- 
tive scepticism, which was the very essence of Buddhism, was 
ill adapted to the spiritual cravings of human nature. Brah- 
minism, with all its absurdities, had neverthless a priesthood, 
however false, and a body of practical divinity, however pue- 
rile, which must strike the senses and command the sympathies of 
its votaries, so long as no doctrine, more practical than Buddhism, 
was offered to their faith and obedience. The mind requires 
something to feed upon, — something which will speak consola- 
tion and rest — something which will afford relief iu trouble — 
something which will impart, at least confidence, if not assurance 
— something which will soothe in seasons of aflBiction, and 
cheer its prospective passage through the valley of the shadow 
of death. This Buddhism could not supply. Its invectives 
against Brahminical extravagancies, however formidable for a 
season, soon lost their credit with a people, who had been exas- 
perated indeed with the spiritual tyranny so long exercised 
against them, but who nevertheless neededf some doctrine more 
practical and less speculative than Buddh produced, in order 
to satisfy their wants as sinners. 
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Hie ineffectual struggles of Buddhism did no small service 
to Brahminism in the end It afforded the priests an oppor- 
tunity of making still further innovations in support of their 
authority. The talisman of poesy was again handled. The 
enchanting spells of sweet and powerful metres were a second 
tune enlisted in the service of religion. This brought on 
the era of mytho-hcroic religion. Not that mythology was 
unknown before. The Vedas themselves contain a sufficient 
quantum of mythical legends. You have Indra armed with 
thunderbolts and enthroned in heaven as the husband of Saclii 
and the destroyer of Vitra. You have Yaraa invested with 
the government of the inferior regions, and striking terror into 
the inhabitants of the earth. You have departed ancestors 
invoked for succour and protection.* You have Vishnu and Ru- 
dra, Brahma and Varuna represented in their several characters, 
— now producing fear — now inspiring hope — now as objects of 
awe, now of love. Still the calendar of deities was not yet full 
— nor their earthly deeds all properly celebrated. This gracious 
task was reserved for the heroic romancers and the Pourames 
— the authors of the legendary poems. They began to fill the 
blanks in the sacred calendar by liberally dispensing the 
favor of canonization. The mighty, though often not very 
decent, deeds of Shiva and Parvati, of Krishna and his number- 
less milkmaids — of Rama and bis quadrumanous long-tailed 

S neral (Hanumun) — were all set forth in becoming colours. 

le Agm-hotra of the old Brahmins was superseded; — the hea- 
venly host and the elements, though still acknowledged divine, 
were invidiously classed in the hindermost ranks ; — other gods, 
unknown to primitive authors, and unheard of in times of yore, 
occupied the foremost ground. The appearance itself of Hindu- 
ism was materially changed Nothing that was before held sacred 
was now denied or abjured ; the Rishis were venerated ; the 
Vedas were read as authorities; the schools were respected and 
studied ; — ^but extensive innovations in doctrine and ritual wore 
introduced ; — new forms of worship, new mantras, new ceremo- 
nies were brought into use which naturally tlnew the older 
forms into desuetude* Even in the miming of individuals, new 
gods were complimented Instead of the Nachiketas, the 
Sanat Kumars, the Shwetuketus of the Vedas, we meet with 
Kalidasses, Ramkrisbnas, Shankaracharyas, Easinaths in the 
era of my tholo^. Images too came into popular favor about the 
same time. Directions were given in the Puranas how to repre- 
sent their several heroic deifications in visible shapes. Their limbs. 
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their apparel, their features, even their colours were minutely 
described for the statuary and the painter’s guidance. Durga, for 
instance, to whom the great annual festival in Bengal is dedicated, 
is delineated as the personification of youth, beauty, and military 
fortitude ; — a lovely girl in the very bloom of youth, of an olive 
coloured complexion, a countenance like the moon at her full, 
standing in the most graceful attitude, and adorned with all the 
jewels of oriental manufacture, — mounted upon a lion, and 
armed with the weapons of Asiatic warfare, the sword, the buck- 
ler, the spear, the arrow, the discus, the axe, the sling — grasping 
them with her ten hands, and dexterously plying them against her 
foes— with three eyes, all equally intent upon martial survey ; 
her beautiful tresses, clotted through neglect, but presenting yet 
the image of a crescent of jet To the making and adoration 
of such effigies the highest rewards are promised. 

The mythological settled the canon of the Hindu Scrip- 
tures. No further attempts were afterwards made to extend 
the inspired Library of the Hindus. Diversities of opinion 
indeed prevailed, and continued to widen, but the Scrip- 
tures reckoned holy were completed. The Vedas, the 
Puranas, the Tantras, the Smiitis, &c., are still considered 
as the only oracles of Brahminisra, Forgeries have been 
put forth — interpolations have been attempted; but no new 
prophet has appeared in the field, claiming divine honors 
in his own name, or pretending to divine commission as the 
author of a fresh shastcr. Many of the Tantras are evidently 
of a modern origin, but they challenge the frith of their followers 
only by pretensions to antiquity. No additions have been 
formally and professedly made to the Shasters of old ; — no 
Mohammed has come forward with a new Koran. 

One exception must however be specified. The spirit of 
making new Shasters had not entirely taken its leave of our 
own province of Bengal For several centuries indeed such a 
spirit lay dormant. For several centuries no daring or enter- 
prizing person got up to claim divine honors or pretend to 
divine inspiration. The energies of rationalists and the devo • 
tions of religionists met with sufficient exercise in the systems 
already existing. If new expositions, new argumentations were 
put forth, it was with no other than human pretensions, arW 
merely as excgetical of the old At last however a new avatar 
made his appearance. Only a few centuries ago, and while the 
crescent of Mohammed was politically trampling under foot the 
tnslmla of Shiva, a novel system was organized. In the classi- 
cal village of Nudea on the banks of the Hooghly, where king 

R 
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Liikhviian Sen cmce heJd his royal Court — uprose an individual, 
destined to direct the consciences of a lai^ and not uninfloendal 
class of Bengal's Sons. The name of Choitanya is now familiar 
to every one possessed of any knowledge of native opinions and 
sects. This man proclaimea himself to be very God and very 
man, a personification of the mighty Kri8hn£^ the most perfect 
of the passed incarnations of me Deity. To his standard 
numbers came flocking, who received him not only as a Saviour 
and a prophet of divine unction, but as the very Supreme 
Being, manifested in human nature and sojourning among men. 
A sure prospect of ineffable bliss in heaven was held out as 
the reward of faith in this most perfect Avatar, the Mohammed 
of the new Vsushnavas. The establishment of a hereditary 
priesthood in the family of Nityanand, tended in no small degree 
to consolidate the conquests of these spiritual combatants. 
To a wonderful mixture of sound and imsound doctrines, they 
added a bold depreciation of the Brahminical priesthood. 
Faith in Chaitanya and the mighty name of Krishna was open- 
ly preached as the only passport to heaven. Sacrifices and 
ceremonies were denounced as useless, or worse than useless ; 
the time had come when faith and charity and akinsa should 
be the only thing needful The superior sanctity claimed by 
the Brahmins was transferred to the Goswamis — the spiritual 

S overnors of Nityanand’s holy line, who possessed the power of 
ae Keys among the Vaishnavas. These were the or lords, 

as Chaitanya was the Mahaprabhu, or great Lord. Spiritual fiu- 
temities, not unlike the tunic-wearing brethren of the Roman 
Church, were instituted to become readers, teachers, guides or con- 
fessors to the families of the faithful, who were pledged to main- 
tain, by precept and example, the honor and credit of the Maha 
prabku and his vicars the Goswamis, Under the title of haba- 
jeesy or fathers, these sworn followers of Chaitanya’s kingdom have 
proved as effective and powerful auxiliaries to the Goswamis 
of Bengal, as ever any brethren of a reli^ous house in Europe 
to the princely successors of St. Peteu The Vaishnava fathers 
are indeed not bound to celibacy ; — they may marry, or enter- 
tain as many dsters of similar spiritual ordination as they choose ; 
but they are bound, equally with the brethren of Roman mo- 
^nasteries, to obedience and mendicant life. They must profess 
poverty, and lead a life of continued abstemiousness and morti- 
fication. We have no doubt they observe these rules with 
rigid scrupulosity, though they are not very j^une in their 
appearance. Holy firaternities of religious houses, whether 
under the Pope’s or the Goswamis' obedience, are perhaps 
acquainted with some specific remedy against spare frames 



and feeble makes which might ^rove an important acqtiisidon 
to the apothecary’s pharma^oeia. Their fiistiw and abstinence 
do not certidnly miutate against the integri^ ot their flesh I 
Biany of the doctrines and practices of the Yaishnavas of 
Chaitanya’s party appear to have been borrowed from the cha- 
racteristic tenets of Christianity, of which they probably had 
received some indistinct account Their doctrine of salvation 
by faith, independent of the rules and observances of caste, 
reminds us of St Paul’s doctrine of justification \rithout the 
deeds of the law. Their disregard of caste is a faint represent- 
ation of that enlarged philanthrophy of the evangelical dispen- 
sation, which offers its privileges to all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues, without distinction of tribe or colour. 
Their exhortations to love call to our minds the charity of the 
New Testament, which is the bond of Christian perfection. 
Their distribution of the hheck without regard to the caste of 
the recipient, is not dissimilar to the administration of the tmdc 
of ecclesiastical celebrity. Hereditary priesthood they respect 
not. The Brahmin must receive their symbol of initiation and 
ordination, before he can be allowed to meddle with their mys- 
teries. Their door to conversion is open to all classes without 
exception— not excluding even the barbarian and the Mletcha. 
The Sribhaffavat is their favourite Purana,] though they do not 
disacknowledge the rest of the shasters, and have moreover ex- 
tended the canon by the addition of several professedly new com- 
positions, parts of which are in the vulgar tongue of Bengal. 

The mutations of Hindu opinions to which we have hitherto 
adverted proceeded from sources, and were produced by causes, 

J )urely indigenous. They were marked also by that narrow 
eeling of exclusiveness which is the very genius of Hinduism. 
However conflicting and at variance among themselves, the 
Hindu sectaries jealously avoided intercourse or contact with 
foreigners. The Javana and the Mletcha were common objects 
of abhorrence to all. Even the use of exotic languages, con- 
temptuously called Mletcha bhashas^ was studiousfy abstained 
from in expositions of religious tenets. Neither the followers 
of the schools, nor the Pouranics, nor yet the Vaishnavas, would 
condescend to expound their systems in the language of foreign- 
ers, which if allowed to be studied at all, were so only as means 
of temporal maintenance. To proclaim the doctrines of Yyasa or 
Manu or Chaitanya in English or Persian would be to scatter 

S narls before swine — and give that which was holy to the dogs. — 
ut time which changes all things — which, as the poetic 
Vyasa describes it, makes and unmakes whatever exists — over- 
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racteristic tenets of Christianity, of which they probably had 
received some indistinct account Their doctrine of salvation 
by faith, independent of the rules and observances of caste, 
reminds us of St Paul’s doctrine of justification without the 
deeds of the law. Their disregard of caste is a faint represent- 
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came at last this antipathy to foreimcrs and foreign lanj^uages^ 
among a wide circle of respectable and influential natives in 
the metropolis of British India. The name of Rajah Ram- 
raohun Roy cannot be unknown to any in Europe or Asia. 
Endowed with a vigor of mind and acuteness of intellect far 
above his age, this extraordinary personage sought to reform 
the faith and worship of his countrymen by the introduction of 
European ideas and customs, and the translation and composition 
of religious tracts, not only in the vulgar dialect of Bengal, but 
also in foreign, or what his predecessors would have designated, 
the Mletcha vocables of English. This gave rise to a new era in 
the history of native opinions. The Brahma Samaj which he esta- 
blished on the Chitpore road, tore up for the first time in India, 
the sacred veil which had enveloped the Vedas. That which the 
primitive Brahmins had accounted too holy to be publicly 
exposed — ^into which the Sudra and the woman, and even the 
unconsecrated or degraded Brahmin were forbidden to pry, was 
now read and translated to crowds of wondering hearers in the 
Vedantic chapel. Expositions of the ancient scriptures, which 
would have filled Manu or Vyasa with horror, were now boldly 
put forth as their true interpretation. A new picture of Hinduism 
was presented almost totally distinct fiom the old. Those parts 
which were left in shady ground by the primitive Rishis were 
placed in prominent light ; those which were before represented 
in brilliant colours were now either wholly concealed or set in 
almost invisible characters. 

Rammohun Roy’s memory we cannot but venerate. A 
patriot and a philosopher, and that in the true sense of the words, 
he certainly was. We do not mean his patriotism was wholly or 
even generally well directed, or that his philosophy was in every 
way sound ; still he was a patriot and a philosopher. Possessed 
as he was of a moderate fortune, the liberality with which he spent 
it in the service of his countrymen was a noble evidence of his 
regard for their improvement. His pecuniary sacrifices were 
only equalled by the sacrifice of his personal exertions. Never 
did a man labour more indefatigahly as an amateur reformer. 
Never did we see a voluntary instructor of his species more 
untiring in efforts to do good. Nor have we ever heard of 
an individual, who could embody like Rajah Rammohun, 
the thoughtful patience of the philosopher, the disinterested 
enei^y of the patriot, and the courtesy and amiability of the 
gentleman. It is impossible for us not to honour the memory 
of such a character- But it is equally impossible for us not 
to regret that he so hastily considered the rejection 3f Hinduism 
to he incompatible with his patriotism ; — that from the beginning 
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of his career he contracted a strange jealousy against Christian 
missionaries. We believe that his patrons^ of Ae Vedant pro- 
ceeded from the best of motives ; we know this patronage con- 
tinued to his latest breath ; but we are at a loss how to reconcile 
such patronage with his other saj^ings and doings — on which 
the Socinian Dr. Carpenter expatiated at such fength in his 
funeral sermon. 

Whatever his own opinions and personal deficiencies, he 
has conferred benefits which India can never forget. He 
has imparted an impetus to free inquiry which must sooner or 
later lead to the knowledge of the truth. He has inflicted 
a blow upon the corrupt and superstitious fabric, idolized by 
his countrymen, which must eventually cause its entire destruc- 
tion. Unfortunately for all, he had imbibed deep-rooted 
prejudices against the missionaries. This provoked him to an 
active though not rancorous opposition to the gospel. Under 
the influence of his own convert to Unitarianism, the second 
fallen Adam,” as Dr. Robert Tytlei called him, and irritated 
perhaps by the uncourteous language which misguided zeal 
scrupled not to employ against an intelligent and a good 
man, the Rajah’s hostility to missionary proceedings became 
inveterate beyond calculation. We cannot help regretting that 
under the spell of such deep rooted prejudices, he failed 
to notice the visible effects of Christianity in the work of 
human civilization which he himself admired and appre- 
ciated — and would fain have introduced among his own countiy^- 
men. That a benevolent and patriotic spirit should neglect 
the unequivocal dictates of history on the soul-transform- 
ing character of the Biblical theology, is a problem soluble 
only on the scriptural dogma itself that ^ God hath made foolish 
the wisdom of the world.’ 

With the departure of Rajah Rammohun Roy for England, 
and his subsequent lamented decease, the cause of his New 
Vedantism seemed to expire. None of his followers were 
found suflS^cient to follow up his reform. None could supply 
the gap which his removal left in their ranks. Neither his 
talents nor his energy were exhibited in his survivors. The 
gap has however been since filled up by the leader of the 
Tuttwdbodhini Shabha. If amiability of manners and illustrious 
filiation from one, whom crowned heads have delighted to honor 
in the most civilized quarter of the globe, be advantages of no 
ordinary magnitude, the Tuttwahodliini Shabha has every reason 
to count itself happy in securing such a pation ana friend. 
In him they possess a bulwark of which they have every 
human right to boast. The loveliness of youth, when associ- 
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ated with illustrious parentage and rare excellencies of charac* 
ter^ is no despicable weapon. But the internal strength of 
their cause is just in the inverse ratio of their ext^al 
advantages. They wish on the one hand to set up a religion 
which on their own principles cannot fail to prove unten** 
able, inconsistent, and powerless; and they desire to retard 
on the other hand the progress of a truth that has triumphed 
over all obstacles, and which must go on conquering and 
to conquer. The worship of the elements, which the Vedas 
enjoin, and the fabrication of imi^es which their most venerated 
sages have encouraged and tolerated, they can never overturn, so 
long as they proclaim the divine authority of the one, and most 
modestly revere the superior Brahminism of the other. Our 
friends are in a false position. They desire to wean their 
countrymen from the bewitching scenes of a fascinating idolatry, 
when they dare not condemn it as sinful in itself, when their 
own Vedas and Rishis have licensed and sanctioned what they 
are labouring to destroy. The very unity of God, which they 
profess to uphold, is intimately connected in their sacred writings 
with pantheistic views, subversive of the foundations of all theism. 
How can they long maintain, consistently with their improved 
knowledge and light, the divine wisdom of writings which teach 
that the universe* is an expansion of the divine substance — that 
the human spirit, like the divine, is eternal and uncreate ; that the 
knowledge of the true God transforms a created being into the 
Divine spirit— that the highest object of religious meditation is 
to discover that the worshipper is himself God, — and that the ulti- 
mate reward of such discovery is absorption into deity. There is 
an internal feeling of individual responsibihty in the human mind 
which can seldom give way to such notions of self-deification, 
and which will ever fall back upon the heroic idolatry of the 
iitankitas and Purawzs so long as nothing better is offered to 

* The leaders of the Tuttwabodhini Shabha are constantly complaining that Chris- 
tian writers have often charged the Yedant with pantheism without substantiating the 
charge by quotations from the Vedas. This is not the arena of a theological pugilism 
We shall however give a few Sarvang Khalvyidam Brahma “ All this is truly God 

Sader>a aaumyeda magra asii — Again, Aaadeva, &c ** This universe was originally in 
a state of entity.” ** This universe was onginally in a state of non-entity ** These 
passages are reconciled by expositors of ue Vedas hy the assertion that as the 
supreme Being is the material cause of the universe, the worlds maybe said to have 
been in a state of undeveloped entity in their material cause — and that where they 
are represented as non-entity before the creation, the meanmg is that they were 
as yet unexpanded. Brahmaveda Brahmatpa bhavah “ One that has attained to the 
knowledge of God becomes God.” Such u eimcacter compliment himself bysay- 
ing and linking, Aham Brahmamiy ** 1 am God.” are then to salute him say 
mg, Tattiaafnan, thon art be (Grod ) Etadaiambanam gntUtoa Brahmaloke mahxyaie 
— which according to the commentary of the Kaih^pantsTiad put forth by the Tut- 
iawabodhmi ShabM meansj that ” by the knowledge of God a man becomes worship- 
able as God Najayaie mrtyate va vtpashehtt, ** The soul is neither bo^ nor dies^’ 
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its reception. . The Tuttwabodhini Shabha must accordingly fail 
to stem the torrent of idolatry, — especially since they do not 
pretend to supply a more improved lituigy of occaaonal services 
which the incidents of life daily call for. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken — neither Rammohun Roy nor his present followers have 
propounded any practical formularies for the actual execution of 
their theoretical declamations against idolatry. Matrimonid and 
funeral ceremonies we &ncy are still allowed to be performed 
in the old idolatrous way. The shradh, the marrii^s of infants, 
the investiture of young Brahmins with the sacred cord, have 
not been discontinued. No reformer has yet ventured to accept 
a widow for his wife, or settled a widowed relation in a second 
matrimony ; nor has any sudra dared to aspire to the hand of a 
Brahmin’s daughter. The reform is entirely confined to theory 
and wordy lectures. Little as our expectations are of any smn- 
tual and lasting benefits to India from this quarter, we should for 
the sake of humanity rejoice to see the Tuttwabodhini Shabha 
practically introducing a social reform in these respects, and 
leading their countrymen to eschew the demoralizing institu- 
tions of caste, early marriages, &c. 

The origin of the Tuttwabodhini Shabha is itself a proof 
of the weakness of the cause it is designed to uphold. It 
was established from an apparent consciousness in the members, 
that Brahminism, unless propped up in some extraordinary 
way, would soon sink under its own weight : — 

** It could not be mistaken even by an ordinary observer, that the 
immense fabric of Hindoo Idolatry was tottermg under the progress of 
Reformation, supermduced by the mtroduction of the European sciences, 
and a superior system of education into this country. The educated native 
mmd relieved, as it were, from the burden which superstition had so long 
imposed, was naturally left to receive the first impression it could lay hold 
on. It was to have been feared, therefore, that, as a natural result of this 
course of events, the great bod^r of the people, unshackled from the fetters 
of superstition, would either imbibe the pernicious pnnciples of athdsm, 
or embrace tl^ doctrmes of Chnstiamty, so successfully promulgated by 
its teachers ; — a consummation which the members could not bring them- 
selves to look on with mdifference, consistently with their r^^d for the 
welfare of their countrymen. It was to counteract influences hke these, 
and inculcate on the Hmdoo religious enquirer’s mmd doctrmes, at once 
consonant to reason and human nature, for which he had to explore 
his own sacred resources the Yaidanta, that the society was ongmally 
established.”* 

So then the members of the Tattwabodhini Shabha would 

{ )erha|» have gladly left Brahminism to itself, had it not been 
or their apprehension that the light of the European Sciences” 

* Report of the Tuttwabodhini Shabha for 1843-44. 
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'would aoon erect the superstructure of atheism’* or Chris- 
tianity” upon its ruins. This was a " consummation” which the 
members could not regard with indifference, — and so they came 
forward with a new system to bid for the faith of their country- 
men. We honor the patriotism that dictated the movement; 
we know not how to admire the judgment or taste which could 

E lace atheism and Christianity in jiixta-position as systems to 
e equally eschewed by their countrymen : — we know not how 
to extol the spiritual discernment that would rather tolerate 
the multifarious perversions” in popular Hinduism than 
introduce “ the doctrines of Christianity so successfully pro- 
mulgated by its teachers.” What sort of patriotism is that 
which hesitates not to sacriffee hercditaiy institutions in tem- 
poral affairs — which can appreciate the benefits of European 
civilization, and objects not to its introduction into India, — 
and still resists every effort to bring in that very truth with 
which the moral and intellectual welfare of the West can never 
be disconnected. No one at all acquainted with the history 
of European civilization, and capable of tracing effects to their 
right causes, can controvert the fact that the true spirit of 
philosophical investigation was first introduced by the influence 
of Christianity — and that the impetus which its thundering 
and all power/ul voice first imparted to popular improvement 
and female emancipation, was the real cause of the social 
elevation which Europe now enjoys. 

To the poor the gospel was originally preached. The poor 
and the illiterate were from the beginning the objects of the 
church’s care and solicitude. The pagan division of theology 
into exoteric and esoteric, which had excluded the vast majo- 
rity of men from the privilege of studying the mysteries of 
reugion, had long retarded the course of popular improve- 
ment. Christianity tore asunder this aristocratic veil ; and, 
inculcating the necessity of personal religion in all, encouraged 
them to think and to meditate on the interests of their souls. 
So long as the people were kept ignorant of their salvability, 
and were not called upon to exercise their minds on theological 
truths, they felt no stimulus for intellectual exertions. Once 
invited however to contemplate these solemn verities, they 
begmi to acquire habits of thoughtfulness, which the darkness 
of the middle ages itself could not entirely destroy. And did 
not such intellectual exercises, inseparable firom religious 
thoughtfulness, contribute largely to tne improvement of the 
mind? 

In the due elevation of the female sex too, which Christianity 
brought about, we perceive the exercise of a mighty influence 
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in^tor of human civilization. No community am move 
onward and without retrogression, of which one half is suffeiv 
ed to grovel in ignorance and mental debasement. Fen^^ 
nine influence must be paramount in the domestic cir* 
cle for good or for evil. The educated husband may de* 
epise the ignorant wife, but nature will often force him to 
yield to her counsels or freaks in a thousand w^ays. Society 
can never, even under the most favourable ciicumstances, 
march far in the career of improvement so long as the women 
are not prepared to move with the men ; for the one sex cannot 
leave the other far behind. Consider then the blessings which 
Christianity has conferred by the elevation of females to their 
proper level. Europe could never have attained her present 
commanding position, if her inhabitants had not been nurtured 
and seconded by the instruction, influence and counsel of 
enlightened mothers and wives. 

What then must be the infatuation of those amongst us who 
can appreciate tbfe benefits of Western civilization, and are 
nevertheless hostile to the cause which produced it ? How can 
Brahminism, pure or impure, ever facilitate that consummation 
of social improvement and female elevation, which are so 
essential to the moral welfare of this vast empire, and which 
every intelligent native, that loves his country, should devoutly 
cherish ? 

Our friends of the Tuttwabodhini ShcAlia are fond of the 
theory that the Shasters, when they forbid Sudras and females to 
pry into their sacred contents, do so upon the well- 
grounded presumption that women and the inferior classes 
are apt from their extreme ignorance to abuse such a privi- 
lege ; — that the Vedas and other Scriptures were not excluded 
from popular perusal, where the populace were fitted by due 
intellectual cultivation for their study. They remind us of 
the case of Maitreyi, whose husband had openly instructed her 
in the shasters. Strange, if the Brahmins, during the three 
or four thousand years of their existence, — or, according to their 
own story, for the millions of years and cycles which the 
world has witnessed, found only one or two women and Sudraa 
capable of intellectual cultivation and Scriptural study ? Are 
the members of the Tuttwabodhini Shabha really of opinion 
that India has only produced such women and such 
Sudras as were scarcely superior to the animal creation^ 
as were naturally and constitutionally inferior to their European 
sisters and brothers, and were incapable of mental improvement; 
—that the iutelleciual dearth in the proscribed classes ts to 
be attributed to the unnatural grossnesa of their underatandisg, 



wot thiftfwmf Wii ioixiaemce of pant; ibat pmaiSbtA 
diam and wmh fiatoisb ftor lack of knowle^? For tba 
hmor of {p^*aaoU-r-^ du» credit of our common Kimumii;, 
latpotaucba miiBimtkroido thongbt be for a moment entmw 
tfwed. Ip the atHIpeef common ju8tice--4et the stigma be i^zed 
tp the lemdmate quarter; — to die narrow policy of Bramhmw 
piem, which stroye to erect its monstrous dominion by the 
alaia^hter of popular intellect, which blighted every effort at self- 
iinprovenient in the women and the Sudras. It is sufficient that 
these unhappy classes have been so long trampled under foot 
not additional cruelty be inflicted u^n them by detractions 
from their natural^ capacities. And let not the fortuitous 
and exiraordinaty improvement of isolated and solitary indivi- 
duals^ like Maitreyi, lull us into forgetfulness of the general rule 
of Hinduism, which has, alas I too effectually, succeeded in de- 
stroying those germs of moral and intellectual elevation, which 
nature had without doubt bestowed upon India’s sons and 
daughters as liberally as upon those of any odier country. 

^ But the most inexplicable enigma respecting the patriotic 
directors of the Taltwabodhixii movement, is the way in which 
th^ unhesitatingly deal with those numerous texts of the Vedas 
and other Shasters, where idolatry and the worship of the ele- 
ments are directly and clearly enjoined. These,* say they, are 
intended for the ignorant and the unenlightened, who are unable 
to comprehend the unity and spirituality of the Deity. What 
an apoTogy this, for composidons set form as divine and inspired ! 
Do ffie Vediw then contain two systems diametrically 
(^posite, and are they still to be proclaimed as the unerring 
voice of God who cannot he ? Do the Vedas then commit 
evil that ^ood may come — teach falsehood to advance 
truth — practise fraud in the service of piety — encourage treason 
for the welfiu'e of the state-^preach rebellion in the cause 
of loyalty? — and are they still, in spite of such duplicity, 
to be acloiowledged as the living orades of the Most High, 
vdiose counsels are fmthfulness and truth? We have heard 
of fallible mortals be^iling children and lunadcs, and pro- 
pounding what are called wAifo lies for some desirable ends ; 
^^-euch conduct is nevertheless always universally censured by 


Y‘Th«e a8 weUa8«everalothertextBoftlie‘sMne nature,’ (meaninff such pre- 
M to tKo practice of rites and ceremonies,) * are not real commandSi but 
ai^t ttow who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible Suttfosia 
m^da to any visible thing, rather than allow them to 
idle. Tw the Worship of the Sun and^re together with the whole alleswlcal 
wm o^y inrolca^ for ^ sake vi those whove limited 
rendered thm incapable of compr^endmg and adoring the inviaible SuDreme iiatiio- • 
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but abo because it frusnra^ Its own ends; btit wa art 
taril^ led to abominate the enlistu^ of fiilschood ui<t^ 
^mce at re%u>n — and we cannot for a moment toleiatt tiie 
idea, that God, whose paths are rigtneoosness and tratb* 
would ever on any account inculcate error — or call upcm 
his creatures, however ignorant, to worship fire, watmr, 
and Indra, when neither fire nor air nor water nor India 
had any real divinity by virtue of which to challenge such 
worship. Upon their own eoniessJoi^ the members of the 
Tattioabodhini Shabka are toiling to establish and extend tho 
credit of Scriptures, which deliberately impose upon a portion 
of their countrymen, by inculcating the adoration of creatures 
which they know are not gods; they are preaching the 
divine authority of writings which betray of themselves their 
fabrication by lying spirits and deceitful authors, whatever the 
objects of the cheats might be. 

Sut what right had the authors of the Vedas to presume 
that the bulk of their country men, whom they enjoined to yr&oMp 
Indra and the elements, were inc^able of comprehending the 
doctrine of the divine unity ? How can our fiiends of the 
Tattwabodhini Skabha readily sanction this sacerdotal arrogance? 
The pleas of autocratic monarchs, desiring to trample upon the 
liberties of their subjects, and of corrupt and fiutmess priests, 
eager to feed and fatten tkemselves instead of their flocks, 
have invariably been the same. The former have ever ex- 
patiated upon the unfitness of the people to understand their 
own interests; the dullness of the multitude to comprehend 
the mysteries of religion has proved an inexhaustible text 
with the latter. We might naturally expect a more generous 
view of popular edacities from the leaders of the Taiiwar 
bodhini philosophy. Were the authors of the Vedas themselves 
sufficiently enlightened on the unity and spiritual worship of 
God, or were they entirely exempt from me desire of self- 
aggrandisement — nom what Dr. Arnold used to oaU the 
priest^oft heresy — they might easily discover that, a true system 
of the divine worship being propounded, few would be found 
whose Umited understanmng rendered them incapable of 
comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being.^ 
Besides, if we consider that the wisest of ouf species is but 
a cMld in knowledge in relation to the infinite vastness of 
its objects — that the most erudite is still infinitely ignorant — 
the inteUectual eminence of one man over another can in the 
sight of Omniscience be no greater then the unequal elevatiop 
of different particles of sand upon the se^ shore. Phfloso- 
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phers ought to take care how they exclude any of their 
fellow-crealuics from the privilege of knowing and worshipping 
the one living and true God on the ground of ignorance or 
intellectual dullneos, Oiir ignoiance of what wc know not is 
certainly greater tlnn onr knowledge of what wc do know. 
It is clearly an abu-e of the gifts of God, so to boast of our com- 
parative supcrioiity in spiritual understanding, as to constitute 
ourselves into a soi t of religions anstc'cracy, and to shut out 
our less favmiicd biethren from all inlets to the knowledge of 
the truth. We should deuve a lesson of modesty from our 
own ignorance, before we presume to affix such a stigma upon 
the mental powders and capacities of millions of our species. 

But to teach idolatry in order to subscive the interests of reli- 
gion ! — The idea appears preposterous. The worship of the crea- 
ture has never yet led to the worship of the Cicator as its legitimate 
sequent. Supposing the authors of the Vedas were themselves 
enlightened and really dcsiious of establishing a monotheistic 
system of theology, we can characterize their inculcation of 
elemental idolatry as nothing short of actual infatuation. 
Certainly we cannot accord to such doctors the meed for 
spiritual wisdom. What say you of the uisdom of the statesman, 
who creates and fo=Jtois high- treason in the hope of advancing 
his Sovereign’s interests — or of the physician who habitu- 
ally and deliberately prescribes poison as a secinity for health— 
or of the ethical lectiuer who encoiuages ciime for the promo- 
tion of vutue Blit the fac^^ is that speculative atheism is a lock 
on which the ignoiaiit and the illiterate were never so much 
in dangei of splitting, as those who affected uisdom and were 
proutl of iheir intellect. Lectures on idolatiy, as a sociinty 
against atheism, could never be needed for the unlettered 
poor. 

Oar own beHcf * ' that the members of the Tattioabodhini Shahha 
have done the authois of the Vedas no small injustice by the 
line of argument they have adopted in order to explain away 
the primiuvc idolatry of Brahminisrn In their anxiety to 
establish the spiritual enlightenment of those sages, they scruple 
not to le present them as lypocritical and self-stultified masters 
of theology; libouiiiig to impo&c one kind of doctrine upon 
the belief of their countrymen, wdulc they entertained a 
different kind in their oun miiuh, and flattering themselves 
with the vam h >pe of fmthcuug the cause of true religion 
by the inculcation of false dogmas. Far greater credit would 
it reflect on their cliaractcrs — and far more honourable would it 
be for their memory, if their partial cnlighteiiTnent were plainly 
acknowledged. Far more honourable would it be for the clients 
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and the pleaders, if the truth were openly and undisgnisedly 
set forth ; — if greater credit than was due were not claimed 
for the doctors of elemental idolatry, on the score of knawkdffe, 
and if the full amount of tribute were demanded for their kmesty 
and We do not believe that the earliest Brahmins, 

who worshipped the sun and the planets, were such cheats and 
hypocrites as their Vedanlic advocates are apt to exhibit 
them. They were not sufficiently enlightened on the doctrines 
of true theism, which, considering their age and their many disad- 
vantages, could entail on them no disgrace ; — but such as they 
were, they honestlj appeared in their compositions — without the 
varnish of philoso})hy, and ignorant of the use that might after- 
wards be made of theii writings. 

One word more to our fi lends of the Tattwabodinni Shabha» 
How do they intend to deal nith the pantheistic passages in 
the later Vedas, the Upanishads, and the generally leceived 
woiks of the Old Vedan tic School? Aie they prepared to 
maintain that the human spirit becomes converted into the 
divine by the knowledge of Bralun — that man becomes God ? 
Is not this doctiinc more opposed to the first principles of true 
theology — and more mischievous in its moial consequences, 
than the grossest impiiii ties of idolatry? 

We have been involuntarily, and indeed quite insensibly, led 
to dwell longer on the Taftwabodhini mooement than we intended 
W’hen we commenced this article. We entertain the highest 
regaid fonts leaders, and could not help taking especial notice 
of their piocecdings. That wx do not agree with them on most 
important points must have already appeared; that they have our 
best wishes we can sincerely assure them ; that their efforts shall 
succeed in overturning the picvailing idolatry and corrupt prac- 
tices of the Hindus, we doubt much. We shall watch their 
progress with great interest ; and whatever be our opinion of 
their spccul.Uive doctiines, we shall rejoice to hoar of any prac- 
tical reform they may he induced to intioduce among their 
countiymen — towaids the abolition of the idolatry connected 
with their Slnadh — their matiiiiionial ceremonies — and their 
numeious festivals, and towards the promotion of a generous 
intercourse and inier-alliance between different castes, and of a 
more rational mode of contracting matrimonial engagements. 

The last work on the list at the head of this article bespeaks 
a movement diffeient from all the rest. The nature of this 
movement will best appear fiom the following extracts : 

** A few words explanatory of the principles upon which I feel it a pnvilege 
to appear m your assembly, and the motives for which 1 dehght to aid in 
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furtherance of your Society’s interests, will form proper introduction to the 
subject on which I am about to address you. ^Inat^ in the heart of a city 
so long and so universally given to idolatry and all its mummeries, such a 
respectable corporation of our educated gentry should be found, anxious 
to Recharge their religious obligations as men, and to cultivate those feelmgs 
of reverence and awe with which alone creatures can approach their Creator 
— ^18 a pleasing and an auspicious omen of good things to come. So grossly 
have the pernicious practices, ceremoniously observed in the coimtry, bluntea 
the sentiments of piety m her people, and corrupted their notions of the 
very fundamentals of divine worship, that a native scarcely ever thinks 
of worshipping his God except by means of unintelligible sounds, which he 
has been taught to articulate without understanding their meaning, and to 
which he attributes a more than magical efficacy m propitatmg tne gods. 
He seldom contemplates the natural or the moral attnbutes of the Supreme 
Beings — nor ever feels the propriety of worshipmg Him in His holmess. 
The Hindu ntual, of which the largest portion is carefully concealed from 
the vast majority of the inhabitants, and no portion whereof can be used by 
the servile classes, but m the presence and under the superintendence of the 
twice'-bom, has entirely disregarded the duty of rendenng a rational and 
spiritual service to God, — ^wherein the invocatory words and phrases 
articulated, may be indices to the devotion of the soul, and helps to ihe 
promotion of euchanstic, homologatory and petitionary sentiments in the 
mind. It 18 the voice, no less of reason than of revelation, that hymns or 
prayers uttered by means of words which the understanding does not 
comprehend, and which are, therefore, worse than vain repetitions, can 
never expect to obtain a hearing or acceptance from Him — ^who, though 
he be a God that* hearetk prayers, and despxseth not the sighing of a 
contrite heart, cannot be reasonably supposed to take pleasure m the mere 
acoustics of a rehgious ceremony, and is certainly not capable of being 
charmed by sounds But Hinduism leads its votanes to render nothing 
but loquacious mantras unto God, which the speaker perhaps never under* 
stands and which are often unintelligible to the supenntendmg and dictating 
pnest himself. Such unmeamngmvocations may he considered as direct msults 
to the Supreme Governor of the Universe, who searcheth the hearts and tneth 
the reins, and requires the calves of our lips to be joined with groanmgs 
that cannot he uttered. To draw nigh unto God with the bps, while the 
heart and mind are kept afar from hun, would be a mockenr of divine wor- 
ship, even where a person prayed m intelbgible language ; but to articulate 
words without understanding their meaning or purport, and consider them 
as addresses to the Most High, is the greatest possible perversion of rebgion. 
And yet this is daily practised by almost the only portion of the Hindu 
community that ever thinks of worshipping God at all. 

Under these circumstances I cannot but hail this Society as the harbinger 
of great and good things to come. It is impossible to survey, unconcerned, 
unmterested, the attempts making by those who are still mcorporated in 
the Hindu community to rise above the level of their superstitious country- 
men, and to exhibit before an idolatrous generation, a semblance, however 
famt, of the grand pnnciple of worshipping God with the mind and the 
spint. It 16 impossible to be a cold spectator of efforts, calculated, on the 
one hand, to instruct the ignorant and the uneducated in the great duty 
of praying with the understanding and in a known language, and to warn the 
educated and the learned, on the other hand, against the sm of bving In 
practical atheism. That the Hindu Society is at this present moment 


♦ Psalm 65. 2 
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divided for the moet part between those who serve idols and others what 
serve nothing at aH ; — ^^t those who oppose idolatry and are convinced of 
Its fiitihty are generally devoid of or indifferent to every feelings even of 
rational worship, — are facts that need no evidence. Your Socie^ betokens 
a new and an improved state of things. It presents to the nindu com- 
mumty a picture they had never before seen among themselves, of exertions 
by members of their own body, to cultivate religious feehngs in a rational 
way, and to mtroduce the idea of worshippmg God with the heart and the 
nund. And consequently, as a Native and a Christian, yea much more as 
a sworn servant of the most High God, I cannot witness without mterest 
and dehght this improved state of things; — ^this approximation to that 
fuQly developed and perfect mode of servmg God wmch is a worship in 
apint and in truth. And although there is a peculiarity in the evangelical 
mspensation which it is my pnvdege to beheve and to preach, that does not 
leave me at liberty to become a member of your body, — although, as a 
Chnstian, I can never presume to appear before the Majesty of Heaven 
without the mten>^ention of that annomted Saviour, who shed his most pre- 
cious blood for the emancipation of sinners, and has thereby become my 
Righteousness and Salvation, Sanctification and Redemption; — yet smce 
I believe you are following the light you have already received, I feel it a 
privilege, as a visitor, to offer my feeble services for your growth and 
prosperity ; — and my sincere prayer is, and shall ever contmue to be, that 
the Giver ^ aR good gifts may vouchsafe His blessing upon your proceed- 
ings, and commumcate to your mmds a fuller knowledge of Himself and 
His Will. Yox without His benediction nothing is strong, nothing is good 
— and without His grace none can know or understand the thmgs that belong 
to their peace,'* — Discourses read at the Theophdanthropic Society, p, 44-47. 

This movement professes to be absolutely independent 
of all creeds.” It cannot however long maintain this nondescript 
character. It cannot proceed far before it feels the necessity 
of looking for a more perfect exhibition of God’s will and 
man’s duty than can be collected from the phenomena of 
nature* The human species, it must be remembered, is not 
in our days what it was before the fall. It is not a mere 
statement of the being and attributes of God, or of our 
natural duties to Him that we need for our soul’s welfare. 
Together with the knowledge of our obligations, we need the 
power of discharging them. This power must be sought for 
from other quarters than the book of nature. Hence the 
necessity of higher sanctions, higher gifts, higher assurances 
than the creation can supply. The members of the Theophi- 
lanthropic Society must feel this necessity as they advance. 
If no retrogression be allowed to throw them back in their career 
— if after such generous bursts of indignation against idoJatiy, 
and such an apparent dread of the vortex of pantheism, they 
can guard themselves against a lapse into the one and the 
other, — they must sooner or later reach a limiting point beyond 
which nature can give them no further direction ; — ‘where they 
must be at a stand-still if they do nol seek for progressive in- 
struction from above, or if they consider themselves too wise 
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to be further indoctrinated by the revelation of God’s will. 
The human mind cannot however continue stagnant for any 
length of time. I'he movement must therefore cither retro- 
grade ; or carry its originators to happier positions than they , 
can as yet anticipate. 

But why, it may be asiccd, all this prosy detail of the transition^ 
states of the Hindu mind? Why detain the readei so long with 
accounts of sects and opinions, with which not one out of ten 
of those into whose hands our Review is likely to fall lias any 
connection wliate\er? We shall conclude this paper by 
answering this question. 

In the history of the Hindu mind we have the history of the 
human mind. The transitions from one state to another which 
India exhibit^, are just those which we should expect from the 
efforts and speculations of unassisted reason. The gradual 
departure from primitive patriarchal traditions, was but the 
natural result of the confusion of tongues and the sepai ation of 
the sons of men. The lapse into elemental idolatry and fire- 
worship, which the eailiest Vedas testify, was the legitimate 
consequence of their forgetfulness of the revelations which Adam 
and Noah had loceived. Unwritten and nnrecoided, these 
revelations soon fell into obliMon, or were but indistinctly 
remembered. Their faint recollections, however, contributed, 
together with the natural cravings of the human mind, to 
keep up a feeling of dependance upon something supernatural, 
and a longing after something unseen. What this object of 
their involuntary groaniiigs was — or how it was to be attained — 
they either knew not, — or if they had ever learnt from primeval 
traditions — remembered not — understood not. They saw and 
felt however the elements constantly in operation around them, 
with forces and powers which they could not calculate or 
reduce to any physical principle as yet discovered. The solar 
and the lunar orbs — the greater and the lecser lights— daily 
revolved over their heads. The stars twinkled night after 
night— a few of which they perceived changed their positions 
in relation to the rest. It w'as natural that they should recognize 
in these, individually or collectively, the very object which their 
minds longed after, and tender to them the tribute of devotion 
and worship, w^hich they felt they owed to some lleing or other. 
And thus the adoration of the sun, moon, and stars, of fire, air, 
and water might naturally follow the first forgetfulness of original 
revelations. 

But the mind has a tendency, as its powers are prc^essively 
developed, to reduce isolated points of faith and observatioa to 
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science. This too is evidenced in the tranation which the Hindu 
theology underwent from the simple worsh^ of the elements 
to systems of philosophy. New discoveries in the physical 
world, and the wider expansion of the intellectual f^ulties, 
su^ested the suspicion that the tangible elements of fire and 
air and water could not be the great Being which their 
minds spontaneously longed after. There must be one superior 
to all visible and sensible substances. Philosophy commenced 
accordingly to correct the previous belief. But that belief 
was sanctified by the recollections of revered ancestors, and 
was a holy legacy bequeathed for a perpetual memorial of 
their devotion. The philosophers were greatly embarrassed — 
and felt their work to be one of no small delicacy. Different 
theories were invented, harmonizing their improved specu- 
lations with the ancient pyrohtry. That the philosophical 
theories under such peculiar circumstances should fail in the 
task proposed — or might in some instances prove a deteriora- 
tion upon the earlier hereditary worship of the elements, was 
as natural, as in the case of the Brahmins it was an actual 
fact. And since every one had a right to speculate in his own 
way, philosophy might easily be, as we know it really was, 
divided into diversified systems and schools. 

The era of Buddhism, supposing it to have been posterior to 
the first ages of Brahminism, (and its abounding more with mgor 
Hons than with affirmations shows it to be a departure from, or 
an improvement upon, some previously existing system) — ^is a 
striking evidence of the fact that human patience has its appoint- 
ed limit, — beyond which it cannot be tried with impunity. 
The extreme pressure of sacerdotal outrages against individual 
liberty, perpetrated by Brahmins, secure in their long-continued 
enthronement in the hearts of their votaries, and confident of the 
popular inclination in their favour, — might well provoke the 
opposing energies of an ind^nant nation, and bring down 
thunders of reproaches upon spiritual tyranny. — Storms however 
soon blow over, and the elements are then reduced to greater 
calm than before. The ill-adaptation of Buddhism-^of a 
catejgory more of negations than of affirmations — to the 
spiritual wants of human nature, became more and more 
visible, and the priestly arrogance of the Brahmins was for- 
gotten in the general craving after something practical, — 
something which might supply aliment to the mmished soul. 
A reaction was the consequence in favour dT the old religion, 
which, with all its faults, pretended to treat man as he required 
to be treated— a spiritual invalid. The i^mpathies of the 
people, ignorant of a better and a more substantial system, were 

T 
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again turned towards the sons of Brahma, Unsuccessful 
rebellions tend eventually to strengthen the interests of royalty 
in the political world. The decay of heresy did the same 
service to the Indian hierarchy in the religious world. The 
Brahmins rose to greater favour than ever, — and carefully im- 
proved the opportunity thus presented. We find in the suc- 
ceeding ages fuller developments of Brahminism than ever 
before. A pantheon better replenished — liturgies more expanded 
-—sacrifices more bloody — ceremonies more multifold — occasi- 
onal services more numerous and more dependant upon priestly 
functionaries — ^images and legends extended ad infinitum, were 
established as the bulwarks of Brahminism, which have since 
continued impregnable to foreign foes, — which have gathered 
strength in every succeeding age, and subsequently bidden defi- 
ance to the conquering sword itself of proselyting Mohammed. 
The Shacteyas, the Shalvas and the Vaishnavas, — the three great 
ramifications of the Pouranic mythology, however opposed to 
each other, have all equally reverenced the Brahmins; — 
and though among the modern Vaishnavas, the followers of 
Chaitanya, hereditary priesthood, except in the Goswami 
&milies, is not in high repute, yet they have never ventured 
to declare open war against the Brahmins, and have often winked 
at what they could not resist. 

The movements among the vure Hindus and in the TVift- 
wdbodhtm Shabha are confined within such contracted circles 
that it is impossible to anticipate their future developments. 
They are also so intimately connected with extraneous causes — 
wdth " the introduction of the European sciences,” and so evi- 
dently called forth as the last expiring eflbrts of Hinduism against 
** the doctrines of Christianity, so successfully promulgated by 
its teachers” — that they can scarcely be ranked with the other 
movements, which were owing purely to intrinsic causes. 

The history of the Hindu mind may accordingly prove 
an interesting subject of speculation in every part of the 
world. It is a chronicle of the progressive developments of the 
human mind, unassisted by revelation, — and pourtrays at the 
same time the deficiencies and capabilities of unaided reason. 
To Indian readers, the history of Hindu opinions must be still 
more deeply interesting It is the history of millions of their own 
neighbours. The Vedantists, the Pouranics, the Shact^as, the 
Shaivas, the Vaishnavas exist at their own doors. To Uhristian 
speculators the struggles of the Indian intellect for spiritual 
light must prove a visible demonstration of ^the evangelical 
maxim that the full knowledge of our religious duties can only 
be derived from revelation ; — that so long as India is not chris- 
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tianized, the past vicissitudes may be taken as omens for the 
future, — and that it is only in the life^iving feith and all- 
consoling hopes of the everlasting go^el that she can find 
an anchor of the soul — capable of securing her against being 
** tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness whereby 
they lie in wait in deceive.” 


Art. V. — 1. Report of the Superintendent of Police, 1842, 

2. Rambles and Travels of an Official, (^Colonel Sleeman) in India^ 

The attention of the inhabitants of Bengal, but more espe- 
cially of Calcutta, has been lately much invited to the state of 
the Police in the Lower Provinces, and it has been admitted by 
all parties that it is inefiicient. 

The report of the Superintendent of Police for the year 1842 
(only just published) is a document which, if correct, fully bears 
out the opinion of the public. We say, if correct, because the 
Superintendent himself admits that many of the statements on 
which it is founded are not trustworthy. The Superintendent 
does not tell us upon what authority he arrives at this conclasioUt 
but he here and there mentions conversations with private 
Natives, which have influenced his opinion, and we must there- 
fore be content with his assertion. 

True or not however, the report is startling, and it naturally 
leads us to enquire in what the ineificiency of the Police con- 
sists, and the causes of the inefficiency. Assuming the state- 
ments upon which the report is based to be correct, we at once 
see that the Police is insufficient to afford that protection to life 
and property which the inhabitants have a right to expect, and 
is incapable, after the perpetration of crimes, of collecting evi- 
dence sufficient to ensure the conviction of criminals. 

There are in the provinces of Bengal and Behar, under the 
jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Police, 33 zillahs or dis- 
tricts ; and we learn, from the epitome of offences ascertained by 
the Police to have been committed during the last six months of 
1842 (vide page 81 of the Report,) that 28,147 crimes were 
committed, in which 48,875 persons were supposed to have been 
concerned, of whom 24,821 were arrested, — and that of them, 
16,098 were convicted and punished, 6573 acquitted, and 1932 
remdned under trial at the end of the year. 
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In round numbers then it may be assumed that there are 

60.000 ofiences in the year committed against the persons or 
property of the peaceable part of the community, and that 
consequently 300,000 persons (assuming 6 to a house) are 
annually placed in a state of agitation and alarm, owing to the 
inefficiency of the police* Nor docs the alarm affect only the 
inhabitants of the house in which the offence is committed ; the 
whole community is agitated by a feeling of insecurity, which 
is by no means allayed by the knowledge, that of 90,000 persons 
supposed to be concerned, 35,000 only have been convicted, — 

45.000 being left at large to repeat their depredations on the 
inhabitants on the first favorable opportunity. 

The computed value of the property stolen during the last six 
months of 1842 (page 83 of the Eeport) amounts to Rs. 2,24,888- 
14-7, of which Rs. 61,394-1 1-11 J was recovered ; and of that sum 
we observe that Rs. 23,024-12 was recovered in one zillah alone, 
Rs. 1829-1-3 only having in that zillah been unrecovered. 

This we attribute to fortuitous circumstances ; for in other zlllahs 
the average amount recovered is only 10 per cent , and of that 
again 10 per cent, is by law allowed to the Police as a 
stimulus to exertion ; so that the parties robbed recovered but 
little if any of ihe property stolen from them. 

It is however, possible that both the number of offenders 
and the amount of property stolen is greatly exaggerated by 
the sufferers ; the first with a view to give themselves imagi- 
nary consequence, the second to conceal their cowardice, by 
pretending to shew that resistance would have been in vain. 

On the other hand the number of crimes ascertained to have 
been committed is probably only half of the number which 
actually occurred, — the sufferers wisely considering that it is 
better to rest with the loss they have suffered, than to lose the 
remainder of their property by calling down upon themselves 
a visitation firom the Police. 

We will now endeavour to ascertain the causes of the in- 
effidiency of the Police, and will point them out as they appear 
to us honestly and fearlessly, as we are fully satisfied of the 
desire of the Government to apply a remedy. 

The officers of Police of ^ grades are not selected from 
one particular caste or class of persons, but are ^en at random 
from every caste and creed in the Company's territories. Mussul- 
mans, Brahmans, Christians, and Domes are all employed, 
some within the district in which they were bom, and some 
at a distance firom it. Their inefficiency then caqnot be traced 
to a particular class of men, for no particular class is emplc^ed ; 
neither can it be traced to local connections, for many of the 
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Police are strangers to the country to which they are appointed, 
and have no localities to turn them from the paths of ^ty« 

It is generally urged, that inadequacy of pay is the principal 
cause of the inefficiency of the rolice, and of this doctrine 
Colonel Sleeman is a powerful advocate. He says, « These 

* Thannadars, and all the public Officers under them, are 
‘ all so very inadequately paid, that corruption among them 
^ excites no feeling of odium or indignation in the minds of 

* those among whom they live and serve. Such feelings are 
^ rather directed against the Government that places them in 

* situations of so much labor and reponsibility with salaries so 
^ inadequate, and thereby confers upon them virtually a kind 

* of license to pay themselves by preying upon those whom 
' they are employed ostensibly to protect. They know that 
^ with such salaries they can never have the reputation of being 
^ honest, however faithfully they may discharge their duties ; 
^ and it is too hard to expect that men will long submit to the 

* necessity of being thought corrupt without reaping some of the 

* advantages of corruption.’^ Again — " He who can suppose that 
‘ men so inadequately paid, who have no promotion to look for- 

* ward to, and feel no security in the tenure of their office, and 

* consequently no hope of a provision for old age, will be zealous 

* and honest in the discharge of their duties, must be very im- 
^ perfectly acquainted with human nature and with the motives by 
' which men are influenced in all quarters of the world ; but 
‘ we are none of us so ignorant, for we all know that the same 
‘ motives actuate public servants in India as elsewhere.” 

We are not of those who believe that inadequacy of pay is 
the principal cause of the inefficiency of the Police, though 
we have noticed with pleasure that previous to the publication 
of Colonel Sleeman’s work, the salaries of some of the Darogahs 
had been raised so as to be equal to those of the lowest grade 
of Civil Native Judges, and to the highest salaries the Darogahs 
will rise by gradation.* If their having no promotion to look 
forward to were a cause of the inefficiency, it is one that is in the 
course of being removed. Insecurity in the tenure of their 
offices still exists, and this we shall notice presently. 

There are cases doubtless in which the necessities of individual 
members of the Police have rendered them open to temptations 
by which they would not have been assailed had their pay 
been greater ; but as a body they have not been altogether so 

* Wlule this sheet is passing through the press, we notice, with the greatest 
pleasure, that the pay of the body of Darogahs is to be doubled, of a portion of 
them trebled, and of another portion stilly quadrupled. — C* £. 
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inadequately paid. They have been equally well paid wiih 
all other bodies of Native Officers in the employment oi Govern- 
nient, and yet among them chiefly do we hear repeatedly of 
breach of trust, of connivance with thieves. The Jemadar of 
a Treasury Guard, for instance, on the Collector’s Establishment, 
receives 8 rupees a month, and the Burkundazes 4^ rupees 
each, and the Police Jemadar and Burkundazes receive the 
same ; but when do we ever hear it asserted that the Treasury 
Guards habitually betray their trusts, or are in connivance 
with thieves. We have heard, on the contrary, of many instances 
in which they have resisted manfully, and not unfrequently 
Buccessfully, when their posts have been attacked. 

The salaries of the Darogahs have been raised to a level 
with those of the lowest grade of Native Judges, and the 
Thanna Moburirs are equally well paid with the Subordinate 
Ministerial Officers of the Sudder Courts, and though among 
these latter we hear of individual instances of corruption, no 
one charges them as a body with habitual corruption. 

The lowest grade of Police, the Chowkidars and Pykes, 
receive 3 rupees per mensem each man, and are equally well 
paid as the same class of men in the service of private indivi- 
duals, and yet instances of betrayal of trust among the latter are 
rare, whilst amongst Natives their fidelity is proverbial. 

The average salaries of the Police are quite equal to the 
average salaries paid to servants by private individuals, whose 
temptations to plunder are at least equal to those of the Police, 
whilst their opportunities are greater, and yet robberies by 
them are of rare occurrence. 

Besides salary there are legal emoluments granted to the 
Police which are not granted to other Establishments. They 
are entitled by law to a commission of 10 per cent, upon the 
value of all property recovered by them, and may, where their 
exertions entitle them to it, obtain a special reward. We 
do not, therefore, think that the inefficif'ucy of the Police, as 
a botly, can be mainly attributed to inadequacy of pay. To 
what then can it be attributed, for we admit its existence ? 

The causes to us appear two fold. 1st. The demoralization 
and ignorance of the people ; and 2nd. The defects of our 
own system of Police. 

Under the native Government the Mofussil Police was at 
least as good as it is now, and yet it was worse paid. Its 
members were nominally paid by the Zemindars, but they 
were permitted to realize their salaries as they best could, and 
these were either not paid at all, or realized by cruelty and 
oppression. 
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They were also employed by the Zemindars in collecting 
their rents, or in making forays on their neighbours, or in per- 
secuting such as fell under tneir displeasure ; and thus trained 
and habituated to habits of extortion and oppression. The 
same body of men were continued under the English Go- 
vernment, the only alteration being that the Zemindars 
were made responsible for all crimes committed with- 
in the boundaries of their own estates. For crimes committed 
beyond their boundaries they were not responsible, and each 
therefore connived at the residence of thieves, who carried 
on their depredations within the boundaries of their neigh- 
bours. This responsibility suddenly ceased, and the landholders 
were declared responsible only in cases in which their conni- 
vance with the robbers should be fully proved. The control 
of the Police was from that time vested m the Government and 
its Officers, but the same body of men, the Policemen of the 
Zemindar, was retained ; and being completely his creatures, 
continued to perform his orders. A few of these Policemen may, 
perhaps, still be found, while their sons and relations com- 
pose at the present day the body of the inferior Police. 

The nomination of these men is still (which It ought not to 
be) vested in the Zemindar, and they are consequently as 
much bound to him by self*interest as ever ; they cannot in 
fact with safety to themselves oppose his wishes. Bred up in 
ignorance, and staunch observers of the traditions of their fore- 
fathers, they as blindly perform the orders of their Zemindar 
now as they have heard their fathers did when he was their re- 
cognised head. From ignorance and custom, and sometimes 
also from attachment, where the old families still retain their 
own, the residents of the soil are equally under the control 
of the Zemindar as the inferior Police, and on the occurrence 
of a crime are either ignorant of or acquainted with the merits 
of the case as he directs. If a crime occur and the perpetrator 
be unknown, and the Landholder have a quarrel against any 
one, the whole village is bent by promises or intimidation to 
bring the crime home to him. The Zemindar perhaps himself 
gives notice of the crime at the thanna, the superior officers 
of the Police arrive, perjury and forgery are put in force by 
him, and the Police officers being totally misled, innocently for- 
ward a report to the magistrate in accordance with his wishes. 
If on the other hand the Zemindar is baffled by the superior 
penetration of the Police, and his plot is discovered, or if before 
their arrival the delinquent is able to appease him, the engines 
of forgery and pexjury are turned upon the Police, and they 
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are sacrificed by some false but well authenticated story of 
oppression on their part in his stead. A crime has been report- 
ed and a victim must be found. 

This is no overdrawn picture, but one of every day occurrence. 
And is it surprising, we ask, that the Police, men of like passions 
and education as the Zemindar, should in their own defence use 
similar weapons? This they do, and detection following, a cry 
with much justice, that the Police is a curse to the country. 
The superior officers of Police are supposed to have now the 
authority as the Zemindars used to have. The Zemindars 
used to harbour thieves on the payment of a douceur, with the 
understanding that they should not practise their profession 
within their limits ; the Police do so now, and this not perhaps 
from any fellow feeling with the thieves, but from the know- 
ledge that without compliance with this old established custom, 
so long sanctioned as to be now a point of honour, they could 
not retain their places. False charges would be brought against 
them either by the party whose bribe had been refused, or by 
members of the Police who had long been corrupted ; for at 
eve^ Thanna there are men who were once scrupulous, but 
havmgbeen themselves tumbled into the vortex of corruption, in 
their turn now corrupt others. 

The chief remeity — apart from thoroughly moralising educa- 
tional measures — ^for this state of things, it may be urged, 
would be the estabUshment of a healthier moral principle by 
the introduction of European settlers ; and doubtless, if settlers 
could be obtained in large numbers so as to act as a check 
upon one another, much geod might be effected. As it is, alas, 
cut off from all society with their equals, many of them become 
deeply infected with the plague raging around them, and even 
surpass the natives in cruelty and oppression. 

Contaminated by daily intercourse widi depraved natives, and 
forgetful of their God, they can only be distinguished from 
the Heathen by the color of their skin and their notorious 
open profligacy. 

Do not let it be supposed that we have any wish to vilify the 
whole body of settlers, for such is not the case. We know 
that there are among them many honorable and upright gen- 
tlemen ; and to their scorn and to the scorn of the public we are 
anxious to hold up those desperately wicked among them, who 
have made and continue to make the name of Planter as de- 
testable in the Mofussil as the name of the Police. We have 
heard of many deeds illustrative of the immorality and wick- 
edness of English settlers, committed oftentimes with impunity; 
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but the two following will be sufiBcient for the purpose ; though 
to some of our readers they will not be new. 

An Indigo Factory had long been established in a certain 
zillah, and had met with such signal success as to induce other 
settlers to go there also. One gentleman, however, took up his 
quarters so near the old established Factory as to be a source 
of annoyance to its owners ; he was at first civilly desired to 
decamp, but as he had built his Factory on ^ound of which 
he had a lease in perpetuity from the Zemindar, he naturally 
demurred. 

Petty quarrels arose between them. Charges and counter 
charges, some true, some false, were made, and with various 
success, before the magistrate ; but the new-comer maintained 
his ground. 

This was not calmly to be borne by men whose word in that 
part of the country had hitherto been law, and the annihila- 
tion of the Factory was determined on. The Police were sum- 
moned, and notice was given them of the intended outrage. 
Large bribes were given, and threats of vengeance held out, if any 
mention of the affair should reach the Magistrate’s ear; and 
the night was fixed upon for the attack. Armed with clubs 
and spears, and provided with spades, pickaxes and baskets, 
a body of three hundred men silently and slowly wended 
their way to the doomed Factory in the dead of the night. 
Its occupants were fast asleep, and the English settler was 
seized in his bed. He and his servants were put in irons, and 
he was taken below to witness the demolition of his Factory. 

The baud was divided into three parties. The first collected 
every thing combustible and set fire to it. By the light of 
the fire the second party broke up the Factory with their spades 
and pickaxes ; and the third carried away the materials in their 
baskets, and threw them into a deep nullah which ran about 
two hundred yards from the house. 

As the morning dawned, the attacking party reached their 
own Factory, carrying with them their prisoners, whom they meant 
to detain till matters were finally adjusted. One servant, how- 
ever, unperceived by the aggressors, had effected his escape and 
given information of the outrage to the Magistrate. The Police 
Darogah was dedred to investigate the affair, and after consultation 
with the principal aggressor, boldly reported that there was not 
a word of truth in the statement ; that he had moreover seen 

Mr. a gu£8t at the house of the party chaiged, and that he 

also had affirmed to the falsehood of the statement Dissatisfied 

with the report, the Magistrate summoned Mr. to make 

personal enquiries of him, and he was permitted to attend the 

u 
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Court, ia company hovvever with the party chained. Face 
to &ce each fought his battle before the Magistrate, the one 
affirming that the outrage, as above detailed, had actually occur- 
red, the other that it had not, and that Mr, had never had 

a Factory on the spot stated by him. Witnesses were summoned 
on both sides, but their statements were so conflicting that the 
Magistrate determined to proceed in person to the spot. The 
rains however set in, the country became flooded, and his 
departure was unavoidably postponed. Mr, went to Cal- 

cutta, and the other party returned to his Factory. Quietly and 
carefully was every vestige of the destroyed Factory removed 
even to the very foundations, the earth was smoothly levelled 
and neatly laid down with turf, and before the visit of the 
Magistrate the spot was covered by a dense grass jungle. 
After a personal inspection of the spot the Magistrate returned 
to his cutcherry fully satisfied that the charge was false. 

The other tale we mean to tell will shew the Police to have 
been the suflTerers, and is one among many instances we could 
give of the difficulties with which they are surrounded. 

There was an Indigo Planter of very gentlemanly and winning 
manners, who chiefly resided at the oudder Station, where he 
almost dsffiy associated with the Judge and Magistrate, — the 
concerns of his Factory being to all appearance left to the care 
of his Gomastah or Steward. 

Complmnts occasionally were made to the M^istrate of 
acts of oppression on the part of this gentleman, which how- 
ever were disproved ; but as they increased in firequency, the 
Magistrate began to suspect that they might not have been 
so unfounded as he had imagined them to be, and he inwardly 
determined to visit the scene of the next alleged outrage. He 
had not long to wait. The gentleman was charged with having 
rooted up me crop of rice of a ryut, and to have forcibly 
sown the ground with Indigo, and the Police Darogah 
reported that the charge was true. There was now a fine 
opportunity for the Magistrate to see the state of things 
with his own eyes, and to test the probity of his Darogah, 
and he accordingly proceeded to the spot and pitmied 
his tent on the contested field. The case was most clearly 
proved against the Indigo Planter, and he was duly summoned 
to answer the chaige. He instantly obeyed the summons, 
and mth ^ntle urbanity expressed his regret that the Magis- 
trate should have been misled into such a wild-goose chase. 
The evidence was read over to him and his countenance fell, 
and he instantly admitted, that, though innocent, appearances 
were much against him, and that it would be d^cuft for him 
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to disprove the chaiigej since the parties acquainted vrith the case 
were of course tutor^ agdnst hixn^ as he and the Darogah 
(who was elsewhere on duty) had long been enemies. 

Deeply did he seem to feel the awkwardness of his situation, 
but he requested the Magistrate, with a view to establish his in* 
nocence, that he would examine any uninterested parties who 
might accidentally pass the tent To this the Magistrate agreed, 
and very shortly afterwards a party of villagers were seen cross- 
ing the plain. The Magistrate's Chupprassis were despatch- 
ed to bring them to the tent, but so great was their alarm that 
they were with difficulty seized. Thw gave their evidence very 
reluctantly, admitted that the Indigo Planter was oppressive, but 
that the present chaise was false, — the field of contention having 
never to their knowledge been cultivated by the complainant. 
The complaint was of course dismissed, and the Darogah 
punished tor a false report, while the Indigo Planter was received 
by the Magistrate into as much favor as ever. At length, in a fit of 
inebriation he confessed, “ that he had done the Beak” by cau- 
sing a well suborned party of witnesses to cross the plain, so soon 
as he should, according to the preconcerted plan, appear at the 
tent door in company with the Magistrate. 

But surely, it will be said, the enlightened natives, those who 
have been educated at our public Seminaries, will come forward 
and stop the plague. Alas no ; they may not, ’tis true, connive 
with thieves and robbers, but bribery and oppression they still 
practise. Their nature is unchanged ; they can read and write 
and speak English fluently, but they are the same, nay in some 
respects worse than their ancestors. 

They have copied the vices of Englishmen, but are ignorant 
of their virtues. And why is this ? Th^ have been w^ edu- 
cated in History and Geography, Natural Philosophy, and Mathe- 
matics, and surely they must be belter than those who have not 
had similar instruction. Such will be the first reflection; but a 
deeper consideration of the subject will prove its unsoundness. 
^Tis true their studies will have given them some slight know- 
ledge of nature and of nature’s God, but that is all — their own 
boc^s even may teach them something of all this — their own books 
may teach them as much secular mormity, as may be calculated to 
make them passable members ofsociety, asallthelessons inculcated 
in the Schools. We are here speaking only of the Government 
Schools, and in them instruction in sound, vigorous, practical 
morality is wholly lost sight of. Sufficient knowledge is imp^ed 
to the scholars to make them despise their own system of Theo- 
logy ; and that, in all, having broken down the barriers to vice 
imposed by their own religious prejudices and superstitions, the 
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Government has not courage to offer them in their stead the 
ennobling doctrines of Christianity* It fears to introduce the 
Sible lest its introduction should ^ter the scholars from attend- 
ing school, lest thereby our English literature should be closed 
to the ^ople. We do not thinl that such would be the case. 
There is a spirit of enquiry abroad among all classes, and the 
doctrine of our own religion is a point to vmich the attention of 
the natives is particularly awakened. So little do they compre- 
hend it now that the generality of the common people, more 
especially in the Moffusril, believe Christianity to consist in 
eating beef and pork, and drinking an unlimited quantity of wine. 

The fear of preventing the attendance of scholars is, we believe, 
one of the chief reasons usually alleged for not introducing 
the Bible into the Schools, and that reason'has now ceased to have 
force. The education minute of Sir H. Hardinge has declared 
that, of two equally qualified candidates for public employment, 
the preference shall be given to the Alummi of the schools. And 
we unhesitatingly affirm that the introduction of the Bible will not 
deter the natives from sending their children to them, — from 
availing themselves of the most direct and certain road to the 
highest offices of the state. 

We may not want the Government Schools to be converted into 
Mission houses, to render it imperative upon the Masters to en- 
deavour to convert the scholars to Christianity ; but what we do 
want is, that at least our Christian system of morality, the highest 
in the world, should be offered to the consideration of the scholars 
in lieu of their own, which, as we have before remarked, they are 
imperceptibly taught to trample under foot Until the Bible 
is introduced, until the leaven of Christianity is worked up 
among the masses of the people, until their moral degradation, 
one of the causes of the bribery and corruption of the Police, 
is removed, we are fully convinced that we may look in vain for 
its efficiency as a body. If bribery, corruption, oppression, and 
subornation of perjury are not rife among the rural population 
of Bengal, why is it, we ask, and let each man’s conscience an- 
swer the question, for we cannot — Why is it, we ask, that though 
almost every man accuses his neighbour of these crii^es, few can 
be found with sufficient moral courage to venture upon prosecu- 
tion — to cast the first stone ^ 

In our opinion it is as unmanly as ungenerous of the present 
body of the people to upbrmd the Police with bribery and 
corruption, as it is for a man to taunt a woman with a want of 
chast^, whom he has himself seduced from the paths of virtue. 
Once tet the members of the native comumnity be taught to 
shun him who has been openly guilty of perjury, forgery, bribery 
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or fraud, and the Police will be found more equal to the duties 
entrusted to them. 

We have endeavoured to point out why we consider the demo- 
ralization of the people to be one grand cause of the inefficiency 
of the Police, and we will now turn our attention to the second 
cause, the defects of our own system ^ — and to enable our readers 
to understand them, we will slighdy sketch it as it at present 
exists. 

On the receipt of information by the Darogah of the occur- 
rence of a heinous crime, he is required to submit a notice 
thereof to the magistrate, and proceed himself to the spot to 
hold a preliminary investigation. On his arrival he sends for 
the prosecutor or aggrieved party, takes concisely his deposition 
and the deposition of his witnesses, and makes such enquiries as 
may appear to him proper; and, if the case be proved, forwards 
his proceeding togedier with the defendant to take his trial before 
the magistrate. In cases of simple burglary and theft the 
Darogah is forbidden to hold any investigation unless a petition 
is presented to him by the injured party, or he be ordered to do 
so by the magistrate. 

The witnesses ought to be bound down to appear at the 
Magistrate’s Court on a certain day, but as they would never 
do so voluntarily from the dread of detention at the Magistrate’s 
Court, they are usually apprehended and forwarded under 
charge of a Police officer. Arrived at the Sudder station, the 
deposition of the prosecutor and his witnesses, the defence of 
the prisoner and the deposition of his witnesses are taken at 
length, and the case is disposed of either by the magistrate ac- 
quitting or sentencing the prisoner himself or by committing 
him for trial to the Sessions Court. If he disposes of the case 
himself and punishes the prisoner, an Appeal will lie to the 
Sessions Judge, provided it be made within one month. If how- 
ever he passes a Sentence of Acquittal, his order is final If the 
case be committed for trial to the Sessions Judge, a day is fixed 
for the trial, and the parties are a third time bound down to attend 
to give their evidence. If the Sessions Judge awards punish- 
ment, an Appeal from his decidon lies to the Nizamut Adawlut, 
in certain cases, provided it be made within three months. If on 
the other band a Sentence of Acquittal be passed, his order is 
final. If any informality appears in cases in which punishment 
has been awarded, or the Court of Nizamut Adawlut is of opinion 
that a sufficiently searching investigation into the merits of the 
case has not been held, it is returned for re-investigation, and the 
prosecutor and his witnesses are a fourth time summoned to 
repeat their evidence de novo^ It may even be necessaiy to re- 
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examine them a fifth or a sixth time, but this is an extreme case.. 
In all these Courts the conduct of the Police is rigidly enquir- 
ed into. If the Magistrate is of opinion that any member of it 
has misbehaved, he has the power of stispending or dismissing 
him at once, — his order however being subject to an Appeal to 
to the Superintendent of Police. If, on the other hand, either 
of the Superior Courts, is of opinion that any of them have mis- 
behaved, It can only record its opinion for the information and 
orders of the Magistrate ; or, in extremely bad cases, report the 
circumstances for the final orders of the Superintendent of Police. 

As a check, each upon the other, the Darogah is required at the 
end of every month to submit a statement to the Magistrate, shew- 
ing the number of crimes ascertained to have been committed 
within his jurisdiction (this information being required to be 
furnished to him by the Zemindar or his Agents) the estimated 
number of offenders concerned, the actual number apprehended, 
the result of his preliminary investigation, the estimated value 
of the property stolen, the actual amount recovered, and 
the number of cases still under investigation, together with 
a concise report of the proceeding held in them by him* 
These statements are entered into the body of a statement, 
prepared by the Ms^istrate, who adds to them the result of 
the trials thereon held by him, which he submits to the Sessions 
Judge. The Sessions Judge, after receiving them, and examin- 
ing any cases entered therein, which he may think proper to call 
for, forwards them to the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, together 
with the result of any trials held by him either in original or in 
Appeal, where they are all again scrutinized, and are ultimately 
made the basis of a Report to Government. Quarterly, half- 
yearly, and annual statements are similarly submitted, with the 
view of shewing at a glance the exact amount of crime and the 
state of the Police at any given period of the year. Upon these 
statements depend the characters of all the officers concerned. 

Copies of the Magistrate’s statements are also submitted to 
the Superintendent of Police, and on them is based the report 
now before us. 

But before we state our objections to this system, which how- 
ever chiefly lie against the statements, we will consider the mode 
in which the Offices of Magistrate are filled and paid, which is 
we think highly objectionable, and we earnestly hope to attract 
attention to the circumstance. A reference to the Register of 
the Civil Sendee (compiled by Ram Chunder Das) will shew 
that an Officer is deemed qualified to act as Magistrate after he 
he has served an apprenticeslup of three years, though the average 
standing of Magistrates is five years, while some few are above 
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tbat standing ; and yet no one is considered fit to officiate as Col- 
lector till he has at least served an apprenticeship) of seven years, 
the average standard being ten years. If a Magistrate, after two 
or three years’ service, is considered a good oflScer, he is promoted 
to a Collectorship, and the office is again filled up by some 
inexperienced stripling. And why is this? Are the duties of 
a Collector’s Office so much more onerous than those of the 
Magistrate ? Is his power of doing injury so much greater as 
to require more matured intellect and experience? We answer, 
no. Intricate landed questions often come before the Collector, 
but the final decision does not rest with him ; he merely pre- 
pares a report upon the case and submits it to the Commissioner, 
who in his turn submits it to the Board of Revenue, whose final 
orders the Collector is compelled to enforce. His power of 
doing injury through inexperience, though great, is less than that 
of a Magistrate, and is always reparable, while that caused by a 
Ma^strate is not so. What reparation can be made to the man 
who, though innocent, has been branded as a felon, whose family 
has been dishonored ? — None. A Collector may imprison a person 
wrongfully as a defaulter, but he is not thereby dishonored, for 
poverty is no crime, and he has the power of recovering damages 
on his release in a Civil Court, should he have been wrongfully 
imprisoned. 

The only reason to be assigned is, that the Court of Directors 
have been pleased to give greater salaries to, and to require more 
experience ftom, those to whom the collection of the Revenue is 
entrusted, than to the Magistrates, who are employed in defend- 
ing the people and their property ; but surely this is an erroneous 
principle. 

If the Magistracy were efficient, there would be a great pro- 
bability that the rolice would be so also, and when there is 
security for property there is a disposition to accumulate it If 
the population were sure that they could enjoy them, they would, 
instead of burying their riches in the ground, collect around them 
articles of luxury and elegance which are never now to be met 
with ; and these being collected, the labors of a Collector of 
Revenue would be comparatively light He could always seize 
the property, and by its sale realize his demands. 

We do not grudge the Collectors their salaries, but we 
should like to see the Magistrates put upon the same footing. — 
We should like to have two grades of Collectors and two of Ma- 
gistrates, the salaries of the highest grade in each being equal, 
and this would enable the Government to have men of some 
experience to control the Police. When it is remembered, that If 
a Ma^strate through inexperience acquits a guilty person he 
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cannot be agiun tried; that a Magistrate is vested with the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment, a punishment from which an 
appeal is unavailing ; that all classes of society combine to mislead 
him ; that he is vested with the immediate control and the power 
of suspending and dismissing the Police Officers, many of whom 
were appointed before he was bom ; surely it must be admitted 
that experience in a Magistrate is indispensably necessary to the 
due administration of Justice, and to the efficiency of the Police. 
But to return to the system of control. 

To the mode of trial we have no objection to offer, though we 
must regret that the incapacity or inexperience of the Judicial 
Officers should render a fourth or even a fifth investigation neces- 
sary, for this is a principal cause of the distaste exhibited by the 
Natives to our Courts. The distance of most places from the 
Sadder Station, where the trials are ordinarily held, is highly 
objectionable, and is we know a great incentive to the people to 
conceal crime and baffle the Police ; but as the Government are 
aware of the defect, and are striving to remedy it by the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Magistrates, a bare mention of the &ct is all that 
is necessaiy. When a sufficient number of qualified officers of the 
description are procured, the interposition of officers between 
the Tnannadars and the Magistrates, armed with Judicial powers 
to try minor cases,’’ as recommended by Colonel Sleeman, will 
doubtless be made. 

The insecurity of office is considered by Colonel Sleeman as a 
great cause of inefficiency, and in this opinion we heartily concur. 
No respectable Native will accept an Office from which he knows 
he may be removed in a fit of irritation, and those appointed at 
the present day are for the most part the lowest of the low. They 
accept office for the sole purpose of filling their pockets as 
speedily as possible, and if detected and dismissed, hurry away 
to another district where their delinquencies are unknown. 
Little care is taken in the appointment of Darogahs, nor indeed 
is the field of selection large, and in few instances is security, 
the means contemplated by the Government for ensuring 
respectability, demanded. 

We would not take away the power of suspension and dis- 
missal of the Police Officers from a Magistrate, but we would take 
care that it should be exercised with discretion. We would 
extend to the Police the same protection as is extended to the. 
Native Judges. We would in extreme cases allow of suspension 
but we would have the reasons reported for the immediate con- 
firmation of the Superintendent of Police. Where the reasons 
for suspension are not urgent, or the Darogahs or Mohurirs are 
deemed fit persons to be <&missed, we womd have the dismissals 
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sanctioned by the Superintendent of Police before the dismissal 
take place. 

It remains for us to notice the Statement system, and we will 
then bring this article to a dose. 

These Statements if rightly used are we think admirably cal- 
culated to answer the purpose intended. We say rightly used, 
for their use is perverted and they are made the source of much 
evil. They are intended to ensure regularity, activity, and 
efficiency among all classes, by shewing clearly and distinctly 
that each* Officer has done and is doing his duty ; and they 
are made instead the sources of dishonesty, inefficiency, and 
neglect by being considered as proofs that duties have been 
neglected. If for instance a Dacoity has occurred and the Police 
Darogah has been unable to trace the offenders, the offence 
having perhaps been committed only two days before the end 
of the month, the bare crime is entered in the Statements, but 
the column of apprehensions blanL Blank too become the 
faces of the Magistrate, the Sessions Judge, the Superintendent 
of Police, and the Judges of the Nizamut Adawlut ; and as all 
consider erroneously that the Statement is final, all agree that 
the Police is worthless. Occasionally they vent their spleen one 
upon another by hinting at insufficiency of control somewhere : 
but as neither is willing to believe that the alleged incapacity 
rests with himself, the taunt is handed on from one to the other till 
it bursts in accumulated fury upon the heads of the Police. A 
Perwannah or order is issued to the Darogah informing him that 
unless he can apprehend the criminals within a given time he will 
be dismissed as incapable ; and a futile threat, and so known to be 
by the Police, is sometimes added, that he will be worked upon 
the roads with labor and irons. 

Now a Dacoity or a well contrived robbery is not always to 
he sifted to the bottom in the course of a week or even in a 
month : but sifted it must be in some fashion, and the crime 
brought home to some one within the given period or the Police 
Officer is ruined — ^his appointment is taken from him. Fsuling 
in discovering the right parties the Darogah casts his eyes around 
for suspicious characters, or for persons for some reason or other 
obnoxious to himself, and weaves around them such a web of 
false evidence, that the victims, completely entangled and seeing 
no road to escape, throw themselves as they suppose upon the 
clemency of the Courts, and confess themselves guilty of the 
crimes of which they are accused. The next month’s State- 
ments do not go down blank, and all the controlling officers 
from the Ma^strate to the Nizamut are delighted. The Da- 
rogah is extolled to the skies, and receives perhaps a pecuniary 
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reward, and he repeats the same fraud again and until 

he is either convicted or raised to the highest Office in his 
Department. 

That an innocent person should confess himself to be guilty 
of an heinous offence, will be to many incredible, but instances 
are by no means rare. Some persons are induced to confess by 
the promise of a large reward, measures being understood to 
be taken to prove their innocence ; others confess from the fear of 
maltreatment, and others from ignorance of the consequences, — 
they being told that no injury will ensue to them, — while a few 
confess with the view of extorting money from their families and 
connections who pay both them and the Police large bribes to 
conceal a circumstance which would otherwise entail disgrace 
upon them. 

We will mention an instance of the first description of con- 
fession which is one of several within our own knowledge. A 
Darogah reported that a murder had occurred, but that he was 
quite unable to obtain a clue to the murderers as no one in the 
village where the cnme w^as perpetrated was acquainted with the 
deceased. The Magistrate, suspecting the Darogah to be guilty 
of rogneiw or inefficiency, informed him, that if he omitted to 
send in the perpetrator within ten days he was to consider him- 
self as suspended and to present himself at his Court as soon as 
possible. Being an honest man the Darogah did present him- 
aelf and stated that he had used all the justifiable means in his 
power to discover the murderers but without success. The 
Darogah was dismissed from his Appointment and a Mohurir 
of the Magistrate’s Court was deputed forthwith to prosecute 
the inquiry, with the due intimation that if successful in obtain- 
ing the conviction of the guilty parties he should be appointed 
to the vacant Darogahship. He too was unsuccessful, but as 
such a chance of an appointment might never again occur, he 
offered a hundred Bnpees reward to any one who would confess 
the crime. Strange as it may seem two applicants were 
speedily found, and to ensure the silence of both, the reward was 
to be divided between them. A story was immediately con- 
cocted and circumstances introduced into it by the wily Mohurir 
which would admit of corroboration by the inhabitants of the 
village. The confessions were duly made before and attested 
by competent persons ; the circumstances artfully introduced 
were corroboratedby some respectable people; and the case, com- 
plete in all its parts, was transmitted together with the prisoners 
to the Magistrate, before whom they a^in repeated their con- 
fessions, the Mohurir informing them that until that was done 
they had not earned the promised reward. 
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Before the Sessions Court the Prisoners denied that they had 
made any confession at all, and stated that the heads of the village 
had written some papers which they had made them sign, but 
that they (the prisoners) were wholly innocent of the contents. 
To prove the statement they cited a number of witnesses whom 
it would be necessary to summon through their friend the Mo- 
hurir now installed in the oflSce of Darogah, and who were by 
him to be properly instructed in the evidence they were to give, 
but all declared that they had heard the prisoners make the 
confession imputed to them, and w ere wholly ignorant of the 
charge made against the heads of the village. The prisoners 
were convicted and were sentenced to death by the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, but on learning their fate made a fair state- 
ment of the roguery practised by them, and as very luckily for 
them they had chanced to be in confinement in the Civil Jail on 
the day on which the murder occurred, they obtained their ac- 
quittal. 

If on the other hand the Darogah be unable to catch the real 
delinquents, and is too conscientious to resort to torture and perjury, 
he is ruined. Laughed at by the rural population around him 
for his scruples, branded as inefficient by the officers of Govern- 
ment, he keeps out of the way till his inefficiency is forgotten ; 
and when “ tried once more,” his principles having been dis- 
carded, he is found to be a very valuable public officer,” 

These Statements, as we have before remarked, we consider to 
be excellent, if rightly used, and as we have shewn the abuses 
they lead to we will state what we consider to be the right use of 
them. Their object, as we conceive, is to shew that each officer 
IS doing his duty, and not only that, but how he is doing it. 
They are indeed the test of efficiency, but we would put less 
stress than is now put upon the figured part of them, and more 
upon the explanatory. If a Dacoity occured in the month of 
May, for instance, we would not have the Darogah or the Magis 
trate blamed, because the column of apprehensions is blank in 
that month, and also in June, or even in July ; but we would have 
a full explanation of the measures taken towards the apprehen- 
sion of the guilty parties, and if they appeared judicious, though 
unsuccessful, we would praise rather than blame, for success is 
not within the certain grasp of any one. We would not either 
blame a Magistrate or Darogah, as is now done, simply because 
it may appear that many prisoners are under trial either in jail 
or on bail, or many cases undisposed of, at the end of a month, 
quarter, or year; but we would have a full explanation of the 
reasons of uelay, and if they are satisfactory, we would give as 
much credit to the officers before whom several cases are pending^ 
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afi we would to those who have disposed of all their cases. We 
would even look with suspicion upon those whose files were 
blank, and satisfy ourselves that their duties had been performed ; 
that they were not blank for the sole view of obtaining praise as 
active and efficient officers. 

One word more, and we have done. We notice that the 
Superintendent of Police is disposed to blame the Magistrates for 
not directing enquiries to be made into petty thefts and rob- 
beries, but were they to do so, the spirit of the laws would be 
violated. Our laws and our system of Government are in advance 
of the people, and it was this fact which led Lord W, Bentinck 
to pass the law forbidding the Police to investigate cases with- 
out a petition from the injured party. If they are satisfied to 
put up with (heir loss, the a^rieved parties argue, why should 
the Magistrate torment himself? If we saw any likelihood of 
getting the offender punished, of gratifying our revenge, we would 
ourselves come forward ; but as this cannot be the case, why should 
we be subjected to the unnecessary oppression of a visitation of 
the Police ? The object of having all crimes reported does not, 
and will not, for years to come present itself to their minds, and 
we hope to find the next report free from these remarks. 

The Superintendent of Police also calls for a law to put down 
the Lattyal or Club system. But why ? because he has over- 
looked the provisions of Section 21, Regulation 12 of 1807, — 
has disregarded the relation of servant and master. Let him 
enforce th^e first law which requires each person to register 
every description of guard, — for the Planters themselves call these 
Lattyal Guards maintained for the protection of their property, — 
and there will be no difficulty in enforcing the second. 

It is not the passing of new laws or the voting of a larger 
expenditure that is chiefly necessary to render the Police effici- 
ent ; what is mainly required, is, that the people be morall;y and 
religiously instructed, that existing laws be more efficiently 
administered, and existing expenditure be re-distributed and 
directed into the right channels. The remedies are within the 
hands of the Local Government, and if they are not applied, 
we at least have done our duty in calling its attention to 
them. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Statement submitted by the Court of Nizamut 
Adawluty relative to the Administration of Criminal Justice, in 
the Territories subject to the Government of Bengal, during the 
year 1843. 

2. Statements submitted by the Court of Sudder Deioanny 
Adawluty relative to the Administration of Civil Justice, tn the 
Territories subject to the Government of Bengal, durtna the 
year 1843. 

The Ignorance which prevails in England, even among the 
educated classes of society, of the institutions by which the Bri- 
tish administration is conducted in India among a hundred mil- 
lions of people, has long been a subject both of surpnse and regret 
It appears scarcely credible, that, while the most accurate and 
minute information regarding the people and government of the 
United States is so generally diffused in England, though they 
have ceased to form an integral part of the Empire, the British 
Government in the East should be so little understood, while it 
still forms the brightest jewel of the British Crown. This igno- 
rance, which has latterly been rendered the more palpable by 
the numerous allusions made to India by public writers at home, 
since the Cabul tragedy created an interest in the affairs of this 
country, it is not difficult to account for. Two generations have 
passed away since the mechanism of this government was ren- 
dered familiar to the public in England through the national 
interest which the trial of Hastings produced, and the matchless 
eloquence of those who conducted it. Just as that great event 
began to fade from general recollection, we were plunged into a 
war of unesampled magnitude, with the most formidable oppo- 
nent we had ever encountered, which lasted for a quarter of a 
century, and so completely engrossed attention as to leave no 
room in the public mind for the affairs of a distant possession, 
which was moreover regarded rather as the estate of a close cor- 
poration than as a portion of the national domains. The aboli- 
tion of the Company’s monopoly, and the opening of India to 
the enterprize of all merchants, has latterly begun to draw a con- 
siderable share of public attention to its affairs. The establish- 
ment of a regular monthly communication by steam between the 
two countries has served to deepen the interest thus excited. 
But these excitements are too recent to have produced their full 
effect It is too early to expect in the readers or editors of 
newspapers that acquaintance with Indian subjects which must 
be the growth of time. The editor of an English journal is also 
obliged to keep himself up to the level of the multiplied transac- 
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tions of the civilized world ; and he has comparativeljr little 
leisure for the studjy of Indian topics. To add to his difficulty 
the information which he requires is scattered through numerous 
volume^ which he has no time to wade through. The great 
majority of the works, of which India is the subject, appear to be 
intended rather for the benefit of those who are familiar with it, 
than for the instruction of those who have almost every thing to 
learn. 

The Government of India has now resumed the communica- 
tion of public documents to the Indian public. The Reports of 
Committees appointed to investigate questions of general interest ; 
the official returns made by the officers employed in the judicial, 
the fiscal, and the magisterial departments, together with the 
statements regarding the finances of the country, are again laid 
open unreservedly to public view. Government, having given 
the benefit of a liberal education to the Natives, no longer seeks 
to withhold from them that statistical information which may 
enable them to understand the condition and prospects of their 
own country. Nothing can be more honorable to the public 
authorities than this free communication of facts relative to the 
administration, which in many instances only serve to point out 
its defects ; and nothing can be more calculated to give the 
people confidence in their Rulers, or satisfaction in the institu- 
tions under which they live. These papers give the most accu- 
rate data regarding the general government in all its branches, 
and furnish that information, which ivould in some measure 
meet the wants and wishes of those who are desirous of under- 
standing Indian subjects. In the following pages we have there- 
fore endeavoured to bring into one point of view, and in a con- 
densed form, the details scattered through the various publica- 
tions placed at the head of this article. We have sought to 
relieve the weariness inseparable from such dry details, by an 
occasional reference to the previous history of particular branches 
of the administration ; and we have ventured to offer some re- 
marks on those prospective improvements which appear both 
desirable and probable. But our main object has been to pre- 
sent a clear representation of the machinery of the Bengal 
Government, to explain to those to whom the subject is new, 
the various institutions which have been created and matured by 
British statesmen in India, for the security of life and property, 
the maintenance of individual rights, the preservation of the 
peace, as well as the sources of the public revenue, and the in- 
strumentality by which it is collected. 

At the last renewal of the Charter, '"'the constitution of the 
Government of India was subjected to various modifications, some 
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of which were of the deepest importance, and have exercised no 
little influence on the character and popularity of the adminis* 
tration. The power of Wislation was withdrawn from the Gover- 
nor and Council at the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay^ and 
lodged in the Legislative Council of India, which was at the 
same time vested with the most extensive authority. It was em- 
powered to legislate for the Crown Courts, which had before this 
period been always independent of, and occasionally in opposition 
to, the Company’s government. It was also entrusted with the 
delicate but necessary task of revising Acts of Parliament passed 
in reference to India, in every case in which they appeared to re- 
quire modification. The Charter likewise placed the two minor 
Presidencies in a state of as complete subordination, on all poli- 
tical and financial questions, to the supreme Council as the 
Presidency of Fort William had been ; and it gave that Council 
an invidious control over their expenditure, which has been a 
source of constant irritation. By its provisions the Presidency of 
Bengal was detached from the Government of India, and broken 
up into two divisions, those of Calcutta and Agra. The former 
embraced the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Cuttack ; the 
latter, all the ceded and conquered provmces in the north-west ; 
and these two divisions of the Presidency were to be administer- 
ed, in the one case by a Lieutenant-Governor, in the other by a 
Governor, — ^generally the Governor-General without the aid of 
a Council, which, however, was continued in the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. It is to the Government of Bengal, as 
defined by this partition, that our subsequent remarks have 
reference. 

It embraces the provinces which were brought under our 
political control by the battle of Plassey, and the internal ad- 
ministration of which was transferred to us by the Imperial grant 
of the Dewanny in 1765. These are the provinces which 
formed the nucleus of that Empire which now stretches from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, and the influence of which 
may be said to be commensurate with the limits of Asia. 
Bengal includes the provinces in which the people have been 
longest accustomed to our administration, and have been most 
fully able to judge of its merits and disadvantE^es. To Bengal 
and Behar was annexed in 1803, the province oi Cuttack, which 
we wrested firom the Mahrattas, half a century after they had 
conquered it from the Mahomedans. The provinces to which 
this paper refers are by far the most wealthy and productive in 
the whole empire. It is from the resources of the Gangetic 
valley alone that Government is furnished with any surplus 
funds ; that it obtains the sinews of war, and is enabled to clear 
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off the debts it had contracted. Of the tipper and lower divi- 
sion of this Valley, it is the lower, or that comprised in the Go- 
vernment of Ben^l, which has been the mainstay of the public 
finances. Thou^ it does not comprise more than a tenth of 
the territory subject to the British crown in India, it yields 
two-fifths 01 the revenue. The inhabitants are distinguished by 
their ingenuity, their industry, and their wealth. In no other 
portion of the empire, is so large a body of men to be found 
possessed of such extensive property, both landed and personal. 
Throughout these Provinces, the general Code of Laws and 
Regulations passed by successive Governments, from the year 
1793, is in full operation. Hence they are usually designated 
the Regulation provinces, to distinguish them from certain 
other provinces more recently acquired, and lying on the con- 
fines, which are administered by officers selected generally 
from the ranks of the army for their acquaintance with the 
vernacular tongue, and their supposed aptitude for civil business. 
Into these non-Regulation provinces the Company’s Regulations 
have not been introduced, owing to the rude and backward 
state of the inhabitants. The administration, however, is 
conducted in the spirit, and as far as possible after the model, 
of the Regulations ; but a large discretion is left with the pre- 
siding officers to dispense with the letter of the law, whenever 
the claims of equity and justice seem to require it. These 
Provinces comprise Assam, Arracan, the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the tributary Mehals of Cuttack, the little districts of Cachar, 
the Hill station of Darjeeling, and the provinces lying to the 
South West of Bengal, and inhabited in part by the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants of the country, who possessed the land before 
the introduction of Hindooism, and have never received its 
yoke. 

Besides this division of the Presidency into Regulation and 
non-Regulation Provinces, the public service is farther divided 
into two classes, the Covenanted and Uncovenanted. The 
former includes the Civil Servants appointed by the Court of 
Directors, who complete their studies at Hayleybury, and enter 
into covenants with the home Government. They are appointed 
generally to the Presidency of Fort William, and after passing 
an examination in the College of Fort William, are allotted by 
the Government of India to the Agra or the Bengal Division. 
The number employed in this latter division exceeds by about 
eighty-one those on the former establishment. Their number 
may now be taken at 447 ; and the entire amount of their 
allowances, at 78,67,475 Rs.-— £786,747 — rather less than an 
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average of £2000 sterling a-year. This sum, however, is 
unequally distributed amons: the whole body, as the following 
calculation will shew. In 1842 
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The Uncovenanted servants consist of those Europeans, East 
Indians and Natives who are engaged by the local Government 
without reference to the Court of Directors ; and their allow- 
ances arc fixed on a lower standard, as their responsibilities are, 
generally speaking, of an inferior class. The original appoint- 
ment to the Civil Service is vested exclusively in the Directors ; 
but after the arrival of a Civilian in India, and his introduction 
to the public service, his promotion depends entirely on the 
local Government ; no instance is known of an interference by 
the Directors in the distribution of patronage among this body 
in India. 

The executive Government of Bengal is administered by the 
Governor or Deputy- Governor, aided by One Secretary and 
two Under- Secretaries. The duties annexed to it embrace the 
entire control of the Civil, Magisterial, and Police branches of 
the administration ; of the Land Revenues ; of the Salt and 
Opium monopolies ; of the Abkaree or Excise on Spirits ; of 
the Eclesiastical, Marine, and Steam Departments, as well as 
that of Public Instruction and the Post Office. It is also charged 
with the management of the UltrarGangetic settlements of 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. With the Legislative, the 
Military and Political Departments it has no connection ; they 
belong exclusively to the province of the general Government. 
The duties which are thus thrown on the Government of 
Bengal have been supposed to exceed those which devolve on 
the uniiylitGovernment of Madras and Bombay, in which the 
resp onsibted of deliberation is shared by two distinct Coun- 
cils, and the labor of action is distributedamong seveusral hurea 

w 
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In reference to the finances, however, the functions of the 
Bengal Government are strictly administrative. The funds 
collected through its instrumentality, are at the entire disposal of 
the Government of India, and are expended according to the 
^rangements laid down by it ; and which can be modified only by 
its authority. The Governor of Bengal can make no alteration 
in the allowances of the public servants ; he cannot establish a 
new school, or augment the pay of a Darogah to the extent 
of a Rupee, without a vote of the Council of India. But in the 
internal management of the whole of the administration, the 
Governor of Bengal is unfettered by the necessity of any refer- 
ence to the Government of India. The vast patronage of the 
Covenanted and IJncovenanted Service is at lus absolute dis- 
posal ; and in the exercise of discipline, any appeal from his 
decision lies to the Court of Directors and not to the Governor- 
General in Council. He is constrained, however, by the 
most stringent injunctions to forward every petition of appeal 
against his own proceedings to the Home anthonties. 

Although the Military department is altogether distinct from 
the Government of Bengal, this sketch of the administiatioii 
would be incomplete if we were to abstain from all reference to 
it. It reflects the highest credit on our administiation, that 
during the last forty years it has not been found necessary to 
call out the Military in aid of the Police in Bengal or Behar 
except in a single case, and this solitary instance of militaiy 
interference arose out of the outrages of a body of fanatic 
Mahomedans under Teetoo Meer, and not from any resistance of 
fiscal exaction or official oppression. The number of troops at this 
time cantoned in the populous proi inces of Bengal among twenty- 
eight millions of people does not exceed 11,000 Native troops 
and about loOO Europeans. The tranquillity of the whole 
province of Cuttack is maintained by a single Regiment, and 
the removal of it would give the Commissioner little disquietudes 
The troops in Behar, English and Native, amount to about 
9000 : but this large number, so disproportionate to its size and 
population, is rendered necessary, not by the prevalence of any 
spiiit of disaffection in that province, but by the large army 
of the Nepaul Government on its Northern frontiei, and by the 
menacing attitude which that Court has occasionally assumed 
when the British empire in the East was supposed to be in 
danger. If no larger military force was maintained than was 
necessary to preserve internal peace and to overawe opposition, 
in the two provinces of Bengal and Behar, they would be found 
to yield a larger surplus revenue than any other country in the 
world. After paying for the costly machinery of a Europaen 
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Government, they would yield a nett income of four millions 
sterling a-year. 

These provinces are divided into twenty-nine Zillahs ; of which 
nineteen are in Bengal proper, in which Bengalee is the language 
of the cradle and the Court ; ^ex>en in Behar, in which the 
Oordoo language prevails ; and three in Cuttact, in which the 
Ooriya language is spoken. The usual Covenanted officers in a 
district are the Civil and Session J udge with a salary of 30,000 
Rs. a-year ; a Collector with 23,000 Rs. jper annum^ except in 
one or two districts in which the salary does not exceed 18,000 
Rs. ; the Magistrate, whose pay has recently been reduced, 
under specific orders from home, to 10,800 Rs. a-year: and a 
Civil Surgeon on a salary of 3600 annually. There are also in 
the various Zillahs eleven Joint-Magistrates and Deputy-Collec- 
tors on a salary of 8400 Rs. each ; and the Covenanted Assis- 
tants, as soon as they are emancipated from College and begin 
their apprenticeship in the public ser\ ice, receive 4800 Rs. In 
the districts of Dacca, Sylliet, and Chittagong, as well as in the 
three dhisioiis of Cuttack, the office of IMagistrate is united with 
that of Collector, and the officer receives a salary of from 24,000 
to 28,000 Rs. 'i'liC'jo t^\o offices arc still united inBurdwan and 
West Becibhoom, but the allowances are more limited. It 
should also be mentioned that, with the view of promoting the 
efficiency of the Police, and the convenience of the people, in 
eeven instances smaller difc.trict& have been detached from those 
which were found to be luiwieldy. The officer who presides in 
these minor districts is st^ded a Join t-Magisti ale and Deputy- 
Collector, and his salaiy \aiie8 from 12,000 to 18,000 Rs. an- 
nually ; but the admmis^tration of Civil Ju&tice in them is subor- 
dinate to the districts from which they have been separated for 
the object of Criminal juris^diction. These solitary stations, 
which are among those least coveted by the service, contain but 
tw^o Covenanted officers, the Magistiate and the Doctor. 

Before we piocecd to detail the nature of those establishments 
through w’hicli the civil and criminal lawrs aic administered, and 
the public revenue is collected, it appears advisable to glance at 
their oiigin and progression. For them we are originally indebt- 
ed to the genius of Wanen Hastings, to whose extraordinary 
merits as a statesman, adequate justice lias never yet been ren- 
dered. Clive created the British Empire in the East; and 
Hastings created its institutions. In 1765, Clive obtained the 
grant of the Dewanny ; winch transferred to us all the powers 
of civil government through the three Soobahs. But, owing in 
some measure to his dread of the effects of a sudden and violent 
change, and in some measure also to his entire ignorance of the 
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State of the country, and of the mode in which the intemal 
administration had j^en conducted, he left the management of 
the civil, criminal, and iSscal departments as he found them, in 
the hands of the Nabob’s Ministers, and limited the duties of 
our Government to the receipt of revenue, and maintenance of 
mrder and quiet through its military power. This was that 
scheme of a double Government, forced on him by the exigency 
of the times, which has been repeated by his successors in other 
parts of India, without the same excuse, and given rise to such 
unexampled misery. By it, the power of oppression in its 
most terrific form is enstrusted to men, pre-eminent above all 
other Asiatics for the abuse of power, while the remotest 
chance of resistance is effectually taken from the people by 
the presence of our forces. The consequence of this double 
Government as established by Clive was, that civil justice was 
openly bought and sold ; the roads were rendered impassable by 
k^hwaymen; the Company’s exchequer was kept empty, and 
the most extensive alienations of the land revenue were unblush- 
ingly made by the natives entrusted with the collection of it, to 
the permanent injury of the public interests. After this flagi- 
tious and wasteftil plan had been tried for four or five years, it 
was found impossible to carry on the Government any longer 
under it, and the Directors resolved to stand forth as Duan 
that is, to take the management of the country into their own 
hands, and administer its affairs through their own servants. 
The accomplishment of this plan was entrusted to Warren 
Hastings, who was expected to reduce the chaos to order and 
efficiency. There was nothing in the history of other con- 
quests which might serve him as a guide in this difficult 
and untrodden path. Never before had thirty millions of peo- 
ple been suddenly transferred to the dominion of any of the 
civilized nations of Europe, and he was called for the first time 
to create establishments for the collection of the revenue, and 
the administration of civil andcriminal justice, without any pat- 
tern. His own letters shew the difficulties which he experienced 
in the performance of this herculean task, from the want of local 
experience, from the inefficiency and opposition of a most re- 
fractory civil service, and the venality and villainy of his native 
agents. After seventy years of improvement, however, we still 
look back on the original model of our institutions, as it was 
formed by hK creative genius, with surprise and admiration. 
Though all his arrangements have been mraified by subsequent 
experience, to him belongs the glory of having given form and 
consistency to our civil polity in this country ; nor should the 
ipratitude due to Lord Cornwallis for the consolidation, nor to 
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Lord William Bendnck for the improvenaenti of our eatabludi- 
ments, induce us to foiget the praise we owe to Hasdngs for 
having originated them. 

In 1793, Lord Cornwallis gave a fixed character to these 
establishments, and defined widi the nicest accuracy the fiinction 
of the different offices, their mutual connection, and their mode 
of operation ; and his system was perpetuated, without anj 
material alteration, for nearly forty years. The leading princi- 
ple of his scheme was to work the administration almost exclusive- 
ly by European agency. It contained no adequate provision for 
me employment of native talent in the government of the 
country. Wo scope was allowed for the aspirations or ambition 
of the native community. The duties committed to them were 
trifling in their nature ; and the allowances granted to the 
highest native oflScial were contemptible and unjust when viewed 
side by side with the colossal salaries of the Covenanted 
European service. In process of time, this unnatural system of 
government was found to be as inefiScient as it was exasperating, 
it was felt that to exclude the natives systematically from all the 
higher departments of the public service, must be a source of 
constant dissatisfaction. It was perceived that our efforts to 
impart superior instruction to the upper classes of natives 
must be accompanied with provision for their official employment, 
or the movements of Government would be embarrassed by 
growing discontents. The truth was at length admitted 
that our administration must be nationalized and strengthened 
by the admission into the public service of those whom 
we had elevated in knowledge. The leading object of 
Lord William Bentinck’s government, therefore, was the 
developement of native talent, and its adoption into the service 
of the state ; and it is on this ground that the natives so justly 
regard his memory with affectionate veneration : and that his 
administration will be considered by the future and impartial 
historian as forming a most important era in our Indian history ; 
the era of conquest — not indeed the conquest of the country, but 
of that which was perhaps more diflBcult the conquest of our own 
prejudices. 

By the arrangements of Lord Comwallis^s government, the 
cognizance of the suits of the poor and the heljuess, was entrast- 
ed — rather we should say abandoned — to a class of inefficient 
and ill-paid judges, though dignified with the high sounding 
title of * Native Commissioners’, generally called Moonsiffs. 
The system was subsequently expanded, and their jurisdiction 
and allowances wore somewhat increased. A superior grade of 
officers styled Sudder Ameens was also instituted ; but the 
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whole establishment down to Lord William Bentinck’s time was a 
disgrace to our national character. These Native Judges were 
in the great majority of instances low-born, low-bred, i^orant 
and corrupt men, by whose venality the stream of justice was 
polluted. No adequate system of control was established over 
them, no prospects worth naming were held out for superior 
diligence and probity, and the whole institution was evidently 
one in which the public authorities took no manner of interest : 
the offepring of neglect, not the child of our aflFections. 

In 1831, Lord William Bentinck introduced his improved 
system of judicial administration, which brought into requisition 
three grades of uncovenanted native East Indian, or European 
Judges. The system was at first found to work but indifferently. 
No men were available for these more important oflSces, but the 
old MoonsiflPs and Sudder Ameens, who had obtained their 

S ’ntments at the time when the service was treated with 
srence, and whom increase of pay and responsibility was 
not likely to endow suddenly with increased ability and honesty. 
The new service, therefore, became unpopular with the natives. 
But his Lordship’s successors in the government have cordially 
embraced his enlightened views, and used the most strenuous 
efforts to carry out and mature his plans. Great efforts have 
been made to improve the character and qualifications of the 
native Judges. The service has been made one of gradation, 
but not of seniority. The superior ranks are filled up successively 
from the most able and efficient men of the inferior grades. 
Every uncovenanted Judge must enter the service as a Moonsiflf, 
and the prospect of promotion thus held out to those at the 
bottom of the ladder acts as a powerful stimulant to industry 
and exertion. The candidates for the office of Moonsiflf are 
subjected to the test of a rigid examination, but no subsequent 
examination is required ; promotion is determined by the 
relative estimation to which each oflBcer has been enabled to 
raise himself. The consequence of these reforms has been to 
elevate the character, and we believe also to improve the honesty 
of the whole body. These appointments, which were for some 
time spurned by the higher classes of society, are now become 
an object of solicitation among some of the most distinguished 
families in the country ; and the feeling of ambition which, 
under other circumstances, might have served to weaken our 
government, is now become one of the elements of its strength. 
With this improvement in the character of the uncovenanted 
bench, the enlargement of its juris(^ction has kept pace. 
Fifteen years ago, no suit above the value of 1,000 Rupees 
was entrusted to the c(^uizance of a Native Ju^e ; at present 
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the original jurisdiction in all suits^ whatever their amount^ 
and vvhoever may be the parties, is confided to them, almost 
without exception. The duty of the Covenanted servant, the 
Civilian, is limited for the most part to the general control of 
the whole system of judicial administration, and the hearing 
of appeals. 

Under this improved system each district is divided into a 
certain number of Moonsiffships. The MoonsifPs station is 
generally placed in the centre of a circle so as to meet the 
convenience of the people, and to bring justice as much as 
possible to every man’s door. He is empowered to receive and 
try all suits of the value of 300 Rupees. He is also employed 
by the Judge in making local enquiries, and occasionally, though 
rarely, in the attachment and sale of property ; this duty has 
latterly been entrusted to an officer especially appointed to it 
There are two grades of Moonsiffs, the lowest of which receives 
100 Rupees, the higher 150 Rupees monthly. This gradation 
is intended as a spur to zeal and industry, and also as the reward 
of long and faithful services ; but the extent of the MoonsifTs 
power and jurisdiction are the same in both cases. These 
allowances, however, are manifestly too small for the position 
which the Moonsiff occupies in general society, and in our 
public institutions. They are not sufficient to secure honesty, 
or even to allow Government honestly to expect it. in 
India, a well paid functionary cannot always be depended 
upon for honesty ; but an underpaid servant is sure, 
in the great majority of cases, to fall into the sin of 
venalit)’. The Moonsiff is the poor man’s judge ; redress in 
ninety-nine cases of civil injustice out of a hundred, is given 
exclusively through the Moonsiff. Every Moonsiff ought, there- 
fore, to be so well rewarded for his labours as to satisfy the poor 
suitor, that it is not necessary for him to pay for justice, that his 
judge may be enabled to live. 

The grade above the Moonsiff is the Sudder Ameen ; and he 
receives a salary of 250 Rupees a-month. He usually holds 
his Court at the station of the Civil Judge, who refers to him all 
suits to the value of 1000 Rupees. He is also an Assistant to 
the Magistrate. The propriety of perpetuating this office has 
been much questioned of late. Suits of large amount go before 
the grade of Judges immediately above the Sudder Ameen, 
while the greatest number of suits is instituted in the Courts 
below him. The tendency of public opinion is to the abolition 
of this office, and the transfer of its jurisdiction and allowances 
to the Moonsiffs. 

Immediately above the Sudder Ameen is the Principle Sud- 
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der Ameen, whose allowances are 400 Bs. and, in a certain 
number of cases, 600 Rs. a-month. His jurisdiction ormnally 
extended only to suits of the value of from 1000 to 5000 SsT and 
the regular appeal in such cases lay to the Civil Judge. Subse- 
quently, however, the sphere of this officer’s duties has been 
indefinitely extended, and he is empowered to receive suits of 
the very highest amount which the CivilJudge may make over 
to him. But in all suits above the value of 5000 Bs. the appeal 
lies to the Sudder Court, with whom the Principal Sadder 
Ameen corresponds direct. Latterly, these officers have been 
appointed Deputy-Magistrates in their respective districts, and 
entrusted with the full powers of a Magistrate. In the unavoid- 
able absence of the Civil Judge, the Principal Sudder Ameen 
takes charge of the current duties of the office. He is thus 
entrusted with the most important legal functions and enjoys 
the highest official distinction in the district The magnituae 
of the change which has been effected in the judicial service 
at this Presidency during the last fifteen years may be judged 
of from the fact, that the suits now entrusted to the cognizance 
of this Native Judge, were, before that time, confided to no 
officer under the rank of a Provincial Judge of Appeal, with an 
allowance in no instance of less than 3000 Bs. a-month. 

The Civil and Session Judge is at the head of the whole 
establishment of Civil Justice in each district. He superintends 
and controls all the subordinate Courts, and is the channel of 
communications to and from the Sudder Court He investigates 
a certain proportion of original suits of large amount, and, that 
he may become acquainted with the character and capabilities 
of the judicial officers of his district, is expected himself to bear 
and determine a sufficient number of appeals from them. It is 
therefore, of the last importance that he should be master of the 
general principles o^urisprudence, of the laws of evidence, of 
the Regulations of Government, and the practice ofthe (’ourts. 
It is indispensible that he should be fiimiliar with the language 
used in the district. He ought in no respect to be inferior to the 
officers whom he controls, but in every reject their superior. In 
exact proportion as he is found deficient in these qualifications, 
the administration of justice throughout the district will be 
deteriorated, and the venal and withering influence of his Amlas, 
or Native officials, become predominant. It is to be lamented 
that so much is still wanting to perfect this branch of our 
Judicial institutions; and that the present structure of the 
Service affords so faint a prospect of improvement Of those 
who are now becoming eligible to the office of Civil Judge, 
nearly the whole body had completed their studies before tne 
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use of the vernacular tongue was introduced into the Courts of 
Be^al ; their knowledge of it is therefore deplorably inefficient. 
Neither is there any immediate hope that the younger members 
of the service, with solitary exceptions, will at any time acquire 
a greater familiarity with the vernacular tongue, than was deemed 
sufficient to liberate them from the College of Fort William ; and 
the College standard of philological qualification is many de^ees 
below that which ought to constitute the official and wo^ng 
standard. The absence of any training for the administration of 
Civil Justice in the Civil Service is another subject of regret. 
The young Civilian, from the day of his entering on public 
duties to the day of his elevation to the Civil bench of a district, 
is employed exclusively in the discharge of fiscal or magisterid 
duties. He is not required to open a single volume on the 
subject of civil law ; indeed, he has no leisure for a pursuit so 
unconnected with the duties of his office which require the 
appropriation of his whole time ; and he will eventually be called 
to superintend the civil establishments of a whole district, filled 
with Uncovenanted Judges of great ability and long experience, 
with less knowledge of the laws and the practice of the Courts, 
than the MoonsifiP whose decisions he is to revise. 

From the decisions of the Civil Judge in original suits, and 
from those of the Principal Sudder Ameens in suits above 5,000 
Rupees, an appeal lies to the Sudder Court This arrangement 
grew out of the abolition of the old, heavy, lumbering institution 
of Judges of Appeal and Circuit, whose appointments were 
considered rather in the light of a reward for past services than 
as the commencement of new responsibilities. The Sudder 
Court has now ceased to enjoy any original jurisdiction, and its 
duties are confined to the heaiing of appeals from the snbordinate 
Courts, This is the Court of final appeal in this Presidency. A 
seat on its bench crowns the ambition of the judicial officer. 
Five or six Judges, according to the exigency of circumstances, 
preside in it. It is seldom reached till after twenty-four years of 
service. The allowances of the Judges are on the highest scale 
below a member of Council, and amount to 52,200 Rupees 
a-year. When an appeal comes from the lower Court before the 
Sudder, it is heard by a single Judge in the presence of the 
parties, or their Vakeels, or Counsel. I ‘ the decision of the 
Court below appears to be just and equitable, the Judge confirms 
it without more elaborate investigation. Till very recently, if he 
differed with the Lower Court he was required to send the case, 
with his opinion on it, to a second Judge. If the two Judges 
failed to agree in eveiy point, the case went to a thind, and any 
discrepancy of opinion, however slight, was sufficient to send it 
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on to a fourth ; arid it sometimes became necessary to make the 
whole circuit of the bench before two of the judges could be 
found of one mind in every respect It is needless to point out 
the inconvenience if not injustice of this arrangement Happily, 
it has now been abolished by law, and if the Judge who takes 
up the appeal perceives a probability of his not concurring with 
the decree of the lower tribunal he calls a full bench of three 
Judges, before whom the case is once and for all heard, and 
decided by a majority of votes. 

It is one of the greatest improvements of our modern system 
of judicial administration in Bengal, that only a single appeal is 
allowed on the merits of a case. Thus, from the decision of 
the Moonsiff and the Sudder Ameen, there is a single appeal to 
the Principal Sudder Ameen or the Civil Judge; from the 
ori^nal decision of these latter Courts, one appeal is allowed to 
to the Sudder Court. Those who are led to think that they 
have not met with substantive justice, thus enjoy the liberty 
of appeal to a higher and more impartial Court. In all 
these cases the decision of the appellate court is final, except 
in suits above the value of 10,000 Rupees. But a second, or 
special appeal is allowed to the Sudder Court, on points of 
law or usage or practice, having the force of law upon which 
there may be reasonable doubts. It was formerly usual to allow 
such special appeals to the Court immediately above that in 
which the decision appealed from was passed ; but as the object 
of this second appeal is to preserve uniformity and consistency 
throughout the judicial system, it has been very properly decided 
that it shall he only to the highest Court in the country. A 
party who objects to the application of a law or usage in a case 
which has gone against him, prefers his appeal on that specific 
ground to the Sudder Court ; and the Judge is at liberty to reject 
the appeal at once if he supposes it untenable. If he deems it 
worthy of consideration, he records the specific points to be 
decided, and they are argued before a full bench of three judges, 
and disposed of by a plurality of voices. 

Of the various modifications which have been introduced 
into our judical institutions during the last fifteen years, one 
main oWeet has been to prevent the lingering of suits in the 
various Courts, and to give the suitors the blessing of an expedi- 
tious decision, even when it was found difficult to give them a 
cheap or perhaps an equitable decision. So far as the rapid 
disposal of cases is a national benefit, it has been in a great 
measure attained in the Company’s Courts at this Presidency. 
The average duration of a suit in the Sudder Court in 1829 was 
forfy months; in 1843, it was only fifteen months. In the 
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Zillah Courts, it has been reduced during this period from 
thirty-six months to six months and a half; in those of the 
Sudder Ameen, from ten months to Jive months and a half ; and 
^ in those of the Moonsiff from six months and a half to four and a 

From the decision of the Sudder Court, an appeal lies to Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, in all suits of which the value is £1000 
and upwards. When these appeals were originally established 
half a century ago, the lowest limit of an appedable case was fix- 
ed at £5000. But within the last seven years, it has pleased our 
gracious Queen, with the advice of her Privy Council, to reduce 
the amount so as to enable any suitor with a case of £1000, 
to enjoy the benefit of an appeal to England. Whether this 
reduction was recommended to her Majesty with a view to the 
interests of the legal profession in England, or out of regard to 
the welfare of the subjects of the Crown in India, it is not for us 
to determine. In all such cases of appeal, the appellant is 
required to furnish security for the eventual payment of the 
English costs, before his case is made up for transmission to the 
cock pit. From a delicate regard to the supposed interests of 
Indian suitors, of which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
any other age or country, the Home Authorities have constrained 
the Court of Directors to carry forward these suits at the public 
expense, whenever the parties themselves were unwilling or 
imable to proceed with them. During the last ten years the 
revenues of India have thus been saddled with an expense of 
nearly £130,000 for the management of suits which would 
otherwise have fallen through. The sum expended by the 
Company at home in bringing seventy cases to a hearing, has 
amounted to £152,826; of this £24,191 only have been 
recovered. The Government of India has therefore been 
obliged latterly to augment the demand for security of costs to 
£2300 in each case, as this sum is found to be the average charge 
on each suit heard and determined by the Privy Council ; — and 
thus the benevolent design of the Queen’s Ministers, to bring all 
suits of the value of £1000 within reach of the advocates and 
judges of England, has been in a great measure frustrated by the 
augmentation of the demand for security. 

During sixty-five years after the establishment of Civil Courts 
in Bengal, all their proceedings were conducted and recorded in 
Persian, a langus^e endeared to the Mahomedans by historical 
recollections, and which had become frmiliar to the Hindoos con- 
nected with the Courts by long habit. The absurdity of 
conducting the business of the Courts established for the conveni- 
ence and benefit of the people in a language to which they were 
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totid strangers, was for many years a topic of remonstrance and 
reproach. After a long, and, as usual, an arduous struggle, 
common sense gained the ascendant, and during the administra* 
tion of Lord Auckland, the vernacular languages of the country 
were again introduced into the Courts, after six centuries of 
abeymice. In the Behar districts, therefore, trials are conducted 
and recorded in the Oordoo language ; in the districts of Bengal 
proper, in the Bengalee language ; in Orissa, in the Ooriya ; 
and in Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces, in the Burmese. 
The population among which these languages are respectively 
current may be thus estimated; the Oordoo, among eight 
millions ; the Bengalee, among twenty-eight ; the Ooriya, among 
two millions; and the Burmese, among less than a million. 
From these various provinces, in which so great a diversity of 
language prevails, the Sudder Court is called to hear appeals; 
and when the proposal of restoring the use of the vernacular 
tongues was finally under consideration, it became a matter of 
anxious enquiry what should be adopted as the language of the 
Sudder or general Court of Appeal. Some proposed the use of 
Enghsh ; others recommended the continuance of Persian ; and 
there were some who went so far as to suggest that the appeal 
in each case should be conducted in the language of the original 
suit, but as no Judges were to be found who were equally 
versed in Oordoo, Bengalee, Ooriya and Burmese, it was 
resolved to adopt the Oordoo, as being a kind of lingua franca 
in India. 

This measure has now had a fair trial for eight years, and the 
time appears to have arrived for a calm and dispassionate exa- 
mination of the propriety of perpetuating it. Many substantial 
arguments have been brought against the continued use of Oor- 
doo in a Court so peculiarly constituted as the Sudder. As we 
have already stated above, it is the indigenous language of 
scarcely a fifth of the population subject to the jurisdiction of 
this Court of Appeal ; and its continued use in it cannot be 
supported on the same ground, which renders it a question of 
national justice, to employ the vernacular tongue in the courts of 
original jurisdiction, to which the great body of the people 
resort for the establishment of their civil rights and the redress 
of civil wrongs. But the native ofiScers employed in the Sudder 
Court moreover, had been accustomed during the whole period 
of their official life to the use of Persian, to which the Oordoo 
bears even a greater resemblance than the Italian does to the 
Latin ; and hence the Oordoo which they use is little else than 
Persian in an odd and unnatural dress ; and is not written or 
spoken, and scarcely understood beyond this legal circle. It is 
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Strictly the Court language, ill spoken on the bench, and ill 
nnderetood by the audience. It seems to be devoid of the 
advantages connected both with the old Persian, and with the 
more modern and vernacular system. 

In these circumstances it appears to be the dictate of reason to 
relinquish the use of this hybnd tongue, and to make the 
language of the Judges the language of the Court. The first 
duty of a Government is to employ the langu^e which is fami- 
liar to the people in the Courts of Justice. When that is not 
practicable, the use of the mother tongue of the Judges ought to 
prevail. It is on no occasion the duty of Government to patro- 
nize a language, familiar neither to the bench nor to the com- 
munity. It is certain that the best orientalist on the Sudder 
bench could express his sentiments \Mth greater freedom and 
ease in English than in any eastern language. It would in no 
small degree serve to raise the dignity of the Court, which occu- 

5 ies so eminent a place in our institutions, if the opinions of the 
udges were delivered in a tongue they could wield with perfect 
fecility. To this it may possibly be oWeeted that the admission 
of a foreign language into the highest Court of judicature, is, in 
feet, putting back the clock of national improvement ; but the 
reply is obvious, that we have only a choice of difficulties. It is 
impossible to use any language in this Court which shall not be 
foreign to a large body of the suitors. The conventional lan- 
guage now used is as foreign to nine-tenths of the people, as 
English can be. Nor should it be forgotten that of the hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand suits, which are annually insti- 
tuted in these provinces, only four hundred and fifty are carried 
up in appeal to the Sudder Court ; and that these cases are 
managea by legal agents, while the parties themselves continue 
for the most part to reside at their homes. To the suitors, 
therefore, it must be a matter of comparative indifference in 
what language their appeal cases are conducted. The introduc- 
tion of English, moreover, would carry with it the advantage of 
affording suitable employment for many of those who have 
devoted their time to the acquisition of it, and whose knowledge 
of English is their chief stock in trade, that is, provided the 
introduction of English did not encrease the ei^ense of suits. 
It would also raise the character and efficiency ot the bar, which 
again would, as usual, produce an auspicious effect on the dignity 
of the bench, and the way would thus be paved for the amalga- 
mation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts. 

To complete the Statistics of the Civil Courts, it is necessary 
farther to remark, that the total number of suits instituted during 
the year 1843 amounted to 180,303. Of these the number 
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which came under the cognizance of the Civil Judges was 7169; 
of the Principal Sudder Ameens 26^060 ; and of the Sudder 
Ameens 10,500; and of the Moonsiffs, 136,574. Thus it 
appears that tkree-fomths in number of all the suits instituted 
throughout these provinces, are preferred to the Moonsiff. The 
amount or value of all the original suits and appeals instituted 
in 1843, was Ks. 4,66,71,106; or a little more than Four 
Millions and a half Sterling. 

We now turn to the Police, which in large districts is entrust- 
ed to the chaise of a Magistrate, and in smaller districts to a 
Joint-Magistrate. The whole country included in the Regula- 
tion Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Cuttack, is divided into 
Four Hundred and Sixty-Nine divisions, called Thannahs, at 
the head of each of which is a Darogah or Thannadar. These 
divisions are very unequal in size, some of them extending to a 
hundred, and others including as many as Eight Hundred square 
miles. The average population placed under the jurisdiction of 
each Darogah is about 80,000. The pay of this important 
oflScer was till recently limited to 25 Rupees a-month, though it 
was well known that this sum barely covered his travelhng 
charges. The subject was often brought under the notice of 
Government ; but, though it was never denied that his official 
salary was insufficient for his decent maintenance, and that he 
was driven by necessity to extortion and oppression for the 
improvement of his allowances, nothing could move Government 
to authorise an increase. Though Thirteen millions sterling 
could be spared for the Burmese war, and Eight or Ten for that 
in Affghanistan, it was found impossible to obtain any increase 
of the meagre sum of £16,600 which constituted the entire pay 
of the native police officers among Thirty-seven millions of people. 
It is only within two years that the fact was officially recognized, 
that to expect honesty or efficiency among these officers, while 
they continued to be so miserably remunerated, was utterly pre- 
posterous. Two superior grades were, therefore, established among 
the Darogahs to which superior pay was attached. Within the 
present year the Court of Directors have ordered a farther 
increase of their allowances. The pay of every Darogah has 
been doubled Fifty have been raised to the first grade on 100 
Rs. a-montb ; and a hundred to the second, on 75 Rs. To each 
Thannah, there is also attached a Mohurrir on 7 Rupees a- 
month, and a Jemadar on the same pay. The Mohurrir is the 
recorder of the Darogah’s establishment, and the Jemadar, the 
Head Assistant ; but they are both often deputed to make local 
enquiries, and enjOT nearly as much power and distinction as the 
Darogah himself. The establishment also includes from 10 to 25 
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Burk undazes or constables on a salary of 4 Rs, monthly. The 
whole number of the native constables throughout the B^ula- 
tion Provinces amount to about 6,700. 

The Darogah is responsible for the Police of his jurisdiction, 
and makes constant reports of eveiy transaction of impoitance to 
the Magistrate to whom he is suboidinate. By an enactment of 
Lord William Bentinck, the Darogah is forbidden to investigate 
cases of theft and burglary unattended with personal violence, 
except on the application of the injured party, or on the express 
injunction of the Magistrate. The object of this singular but neces- 
sary prohibition, was to diminish the extortions of this oflScer, 
whenever he could obtain scent of offences. The only defence for 
so anomalous a regulation, was that it prevented more evil than it 
occasioned. Under its operation, however, the great majority of 
crimes against property remain unreported and uninvestigated ; 
and our police returns afford no criterion of the actual amount of 
crime in the Lower Provinces. When the Darogah receives 
information from the people, or through the village watchman, of 
the occurrence of a crime, he either proceeds to the spothimself^ 
or deputes one of his subordinates, to make enquiries. He 
collects the evidence of guilt, takes the depositions of the 
inhabitants, apprehends the guilty who are pointed out to him, 
and, if the case appears to be of sufficient importance, sends 
the offenders and the witnesses on to the Magistrate, whose 
station is often sixty miles distant. But w^hether he adopts 
this course or not, he makes a full report of his own proceedings 
to his superior, who issues such orders as the case appears to 
call for. No small portion of the Magistrate’s time is occupied 
in hearing and dictating replies to the Darogah’s reports ; but 
as he has no means of ascertaining the quantum of truth which 
they contain, his orders are quite as likely to be unjust as not. 
The Darogahs are expected to be active, intelligent and honest. 
For activity and intelligence, they can scarcely be matched by any 
similar body of men in the world ; it is in the quality of honesty 
that they entirely fail. With very few exceptions they are 
notoriously venal, and utterly indi^erent to the means by which 
their avarice is gratified. They are always understood to be at 
the command of the highest bidder. They would allow the 
most notorious offender to escape for a sufficient douceur. In 
the local investigations they make, their object is to discover, not 
the real offenders, but the most substantial men of the village or 
town, whom they fleece without mercy by the threat of sending 
them up as witnesses to the Magistrate’s Court, where they are 
likely to be detained, without indemnification, for a long and 
inconvenient period. The Darogahs are the great terror of the 
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native community^ who regard a visit from them with fer morcr 
dread than a visit from the robber. But we have little right to 
complain of their venality. Where that vice originally existed in 
their nimds,it has been matured rather than discoursed ; and 
where it was wanting, it may be said to have been implanted, 
by the defect of our institutions. We have entrusted them 
with extensive power, and rewarded them with the most shame- 
full parsimoniousness. We have established no adequate check 
on their misconduct ; and we have given them no motives to 
honesty. At the same time, by the long — in some districts we 
could name, almost incredible — detention of witnesses at the 
Magistrate’s Court, we have furnished the Darogah with the 
most effectual means of working upon the fears of the people, 
and turning them to his own sordid purposes. 

The Magistrate of the District is the worst paid European 
functionary in it. Though it is evident that the welfare and 
the security of the great body of the people depend far more on 
his exertions than on that of any other Covenanted Civilian, 
his salary, which was never too large, has recently been cut 
down to 900 Rupees a-month. For nearly forty years, the 
offices of Civil Judge and Magistrate were unhappily united 
in the same person. Lord William Bentinck separated them, 
but fell into the equally fatal error of uniting the offices of 
Collector and Magistrate, for which he assigned many plausible 
reasons on his minutes, which experience has shewn to be 
fallacious. There must always be the strongest objection to any 
system which encumbers the Magistrate with duties which serve 
to impede the regularity and the rapidity of his mo\ ements as 
an officer of Police. But of the two junctions, that of the 
Collector and Magistrate appears to be more open to censure 
than that of the CivilJudge and Magistrate; for it not only 
weakens his Magisterial usefulness, but imparts an odium to his 
office of Collector, The Collector of the Government revenue 
ought not to be the same individual who commands the awe of 
the people as the chief officer of Police. The two offices have 
now been separated in most (Jistricts ; and the separation will 
be complete on the occurrence of two or three vacancies. The 
great business of the Magistrate is lo watch, to control, to check, 
to baffle his Darogahs ; to discover if possible the self-interest 
or dishonesty which lurks beneath their plausible reports ; and 
to prevent the abuse of their power without weakening their 
authority ; and for this purpose he hasn^ed of all the shrewdness, 
the vigilance, and the mistrust of Fouch^. It is generally an 
unequal confflet, in which the Magistrate labors under every 
disadvantage, and is oftener foiled than victorious. If he is 
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gentle and confiding, the Darogabs have it all their own way in 
their respective circles ; if he is particularly strict and severe, 
the Darogah imagines that his own tenure of office is insecure, 
and endeavours to make hay while the sun shines. It is the 
great defect of our system that there is no intermediate agency 
between the Magistrate and the Darogah. 

The Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate investigates the cases 
sent up to him by the Darogah, or preferred to him direct by the 
parties. His power extends to the infliction of three years* 
imprisonment with irons. If the case, however, should appear 
to require a heavier punishment, he commits the prisoner for 
trial to the Session Judge. Here we must jiause for a moment 
to notice the great improvement in the administration of crimi- 
nal law, which has been introduced within the last fifteen years. 
In 1793, it was provided that the Judges of Circuit should make 
a tour through their respective districts, and hold a general jail 
delivery twice every year. At the end of forty years it was 
discovered that these far-between visits of the Criminal Judge 
gave no little impunity to crime, by rendering every man averse 
to commit the folly of preferring information which might lead 
to his long detention as a witness. Then came the office of 
Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit, one of Lord William 
Bentinck’s own inventions ; and the Sessions were directed to be 
held four times a year by this officer. But improvement once 
begun, repudiates finality ; the Commissioner was soon relieved 
from his Magisterial functions and confined to revenue duties, 
and the Civil Judge was made the Session Judge, and ordered 
to hold a monthly jail deliveiy, though in fact he may be said 
to be constantly sitting. The Assistants and Deputies of the 
Magistrate have also progressive powers conferred on them in 
proportion to their standing in the service and their official ex- 
perience, from imprisonment for one month to the infliction of the 
same extent of punishment as the M^istrate himself The 
Principal Sudder Ameens, the Sudder Ameens, and the Law 
Officers of the Courts, are also invested with Magisterial func- 
tions in cases of minor guilt The control of the Jail is 
entrusted to the Magistrate, under the superintendence of the 
executive Government. 

^ One of the peculiarities of our judicial system in India is the 
right of appeal in all cases, civil, criminal and fiscal ; and though 
it is founded on the most laudable feelings, and is desigaed to 
correct harsh or hasty judgments, and to give the community the 
most ample and perfect justice, it is felt to have been earned to 
a degree of excessin the case of criminal offences, whichincreases 
rather than discourages crime. An appeal is allowed in every 

T 
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instance to the superior Magisterial authorities. The most trivial 
cases are not exempt fiom the operation of this rule. According 
to law, no officer can pass a sentence for petty offences, such as 
abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults or affrays ; no 
M^istrate or Assistant-Magistrate can sentence a culprit for petty 
theits, unattended with aggravating circumstances, but the offender 
has his right of appeal to a higher authority. The appeal from 
the orders of those who are subordinate to the Magistrate lies to 
that officer ; and from the sentence of the Magistrate himself to 
the Sessions Judge. When such an appeal is likely to issue in a 
reversal, or even m a postponement of punishment or a simple 
annoyance to the Magistrate it is not to be supposed that a 
culprit, especially if wealthy or a creature of the wealthy, will 
resist the temptation of preferring one. In every instance in which 
the Sessions Judge ana the Magistrate are known to be on 
unfriendly terms — and the interference of the one with the other 
through the appeal system makes it almost impossible for them 
long to maintain friendly feelings towards each other — these 
appeals are multiplied to a degree which seriously affects the 
authority of the Magistrate, and makes him heartily sick 
of his post. Generally speaking the frequency of appeals in 
trivial cases, by the uncertainty which it creates, tends to diminish 
the terror of the law and to give encouragement to vice, while at 
the same time it loads the files of the Courts with useless docu- 
ments, and distracts the attention of the officers charged with 
the preservation of the peace. A revision of this part of our 
system is imperatively demanded by the interests of society. A 
l^ge number of those cases which are now open to appeal ought 
to be finally disposed of by the subordinate authorities : and the 
whole system oi the criminal Courts ought to be simplified and 
rendered more energetic. 

The Sessions Judge receives appeals from the sentences passed 
by the Ma^trate and by his Assistants, and tries those important 
cases which are committed to the Sessions. He is assisted by a 
Mahomedan Law Officer, who is almost the last remnant of the 
system originally adopted when we took the administration into 
our own hands seventy years ago. The Sessions Judge may 
also try cases vath the assistance of Assessors, or of a Jury ; but 
the great majority of cases are investigated by him with the 
assistance of the Mahomedan Law Officer, as the following 
statement will shew. 

The cases decided in 1843, with the aid of the 
Law Officer, were ...v .. .. 930 

„ „ of a Jury, 215 

^ „ of Assessors, . . . . . . 86 
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It should be remarked that the number of cases in which sentence 
was passed contrary to the opinion of the i^ssors was 4 ; of the 
Jury, 23 ; of the Law officer, 106. When the Law officer and the 
Judge concur in opinion as to the guilt of the prisoner, sentence 
is at once passed, except it be for impnsonment exceeding 
fourteen years. When they d^er, the whole record is trans- 
mitted to the Sudder Nizamut Court, with an English abstract 
of the case If the case be not a capital one, it is decided by the 
indgmentofa single Judge. The records of capital cases are 
perused by two Judges, and also by the Cazy-ooWoozat, or the 
diief Mahomedan law officer of the Sudder Nizamut Court. 
Sentence of death always reqiures the concurrent opinion of two 
Judges. The Sudder Court or Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and 
the Sudder Nizamut Court, are the same Court, in which the 
same Judges preside. When employed on Civil suits, it is styled 
the Sudder Dewanny ; when investigating Criminal suits, th** 


Sudder Nizamut Court. . . r i t n • 

To complete the Criminal statistics of the Eower Provinces, 
we have f >rther to remark that the total number of persons in 
confinement at the beginning of 1843, or arrested during that 
year, was 85,319: that of these, 36,310 were acqmtted; viz. 
20,020 by the Magisterial authorities, and no fewer than 16,390 
by’ the Pohee Darogahs without any mvesUgation by the Magis- 
trate These Native officers, soill paid and so venal, are actually 
found to have arres.ed and liberated this almost incredible number 
of people of their own accord, and without even the knowledge of 
their superiors. Here is a vast field for official oppression and 
illegal g^ No one acquainted with the native chaiacter can 
beheve that the liberation of these individuals was not in most 
cases obtained by bribery, or that the confinement of the remain- 
der was not the result in a great measure of unsuccessful attempte 
to extort money. This power is so extremely liable to he abused, 
that it reqmres to be watched with the utmost vigilance, and 
controlled by other machinery than we now possess. To forbid 
the exercise of it would paralyze the authority of the Darogahs, 
the only officers on whom we arc obliged to depend for the mam- 
tenance of order, and the repression of crime. We require a 
number of Assistant or Deputy-Magistrates, not idly congre- 
gated at the chief station of the district, but distributed over 
the country as an intermediate ^ency for the supe^ision ot the 
Darogahs, and the protection of the people. Such an arrange- 
ment has at length received the sanction of the public authonUes. 
While these pages are passing through the jiress, “e deter- 
mination of Government to remodel the Magisterial establish- 
ments has been announced. It is resolved that a large number 
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of Uncoyenanted Deputy-Ma^trates shall be graduallj Bp- 
pointed, each of whom is to be placed in the centre of three 
or four thannahs, the immediate control of which will be entrust- 
ed to him. Bungalows are to be built for his cutchery^ or court, 
and for his own residence ; and he will thus become the permsH 
nent local superintendent of the circle allotted to him. Of all 
the recent improvements in the public administration, perhaps 
there is not one which will more effectually conduce to the 
comfort and security of the people, or so effectually reform our 
Police institutions. 

The entire number of cases brought before the Magistrates 
and their subordinate officers in the year alluded to amounted 


to 40,654 

Of these there were decided by the Magistrates, 21,362 

„ „ the Joint-Magistrates, .... . 6,162 

,, ,, the Assistant-Magistrates, . . . > . . 4,218 

„ „ the Pnncipal Sudder Ameens, , . . 2,346 

„ „ the Sudder Ameens, 2,476 

„ „ the Law officers, 4,070 


And on the average there were two offenders involved in each 
case. The number of persons under trial, in the beginning of 
1843, and committed during the year for trial to the Sessions 
Judge, was 4,270. Thus, the proportion of offenders tried and 
sentenced by the Magistrate and his Assistants, as compared 
with those whose cases were referred to the Judge was as 20 to 
1. The number of prisoners who received their sentence from 
the highest Criminal Court, the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, was 
371: of these 41 were sentenced to death; 61 to trans- 
portation; and 11 to imprisonment for life, and the remainder 
for shorter periods. The whole number of prisoners in confine- 
ment, among a population of thirty-eight millions — including 
1,760 who had been transported beyond seas — was 24,810. 

The general control of the Police in the Lower Provinces is 
vested in an officer styled the Superintendent of Police, with a 
salary of 42,000 Rupees a-year, besides large travelling allow- 
ances. He corresponds on the one hand with the executive 
Government, and on the other with the Magistrates, whom he 
furnishes with instructions for the suppression of crime, the 
apprehension of offenders, and the general execution of the 
duties entrusted to them. He is required to visit the districts 
included in his jurisdiction periodically, and to examine the 
mode in which police duties has been discharged. He interferes 
not with the judicial branch of th^ Mf^strate’s duties. He 
makes an annual report of his proceedings, which includes his 
observations ou the state of the country, the increase or decrease 
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of crime, and the success or failure of the Magistrates. His 
jurisdiction does not embrace the non-Regulation provinces 
such as Assam, Arracan, &c. ; and the district of Cuttack, with 
its three magistracies, is left in all matters of Police under control 
of the Commissioner ; an arrangement recommended as much 
by the geographical position of that province, as by the pecu- 
liarity of its language. 

Besides the Regular Police establishment of Government, the 
strength of which, including Darogahs and their snbordmates 
and the Constables, may be estimated at 8,200 men, there is a 
large body of village chowkeedars, whose numbers have been 
bX one hundred and seventy thousand; and we cannot 
better describe their functions, their character, and their utility 
than by quoting the strong, but perfectW sober and correct 
language of the Minute written by Mr. Hallidayin 1838, and 
printed among the Police documents. “ Theoretically, these 
chowkeedars are appointed, paid, removed and controlled by the 
village communities, subject at the same time to an incompatible 
control, by the Government Police, and through them by the 
Magistrates. Practically, they are sometimes controlled by the 
Thannah officers, oftener by the villages, frequently by neither. 
For all practical purposes of police properly so called, they are 
absolutely useless. Here we have a force of about a hundred 
and seventy thousand men taken, by a custom which so long as 
the name of village chowkeedar exists, will be immutable, 
from the lowest and vilest and most despised classes; drawing 
annually from the people in legitimate wages, not to mention 
irregular modes of taxation, upwards of 60 lakhs of Rupees ; 
under no practical control but that of irresponsible and ig- 
norant communities, of whom they are by turns, the petty 
tyrants and the slaves, thieves by caste and habit and connec- 
tions ; totally disconnected from the general system of Police ; 
unorganized, depraved, ^ worse than useless.’ 

The Revenues of the Presidency of Bengal are derived from 
six sources, — the Land Revenue ; the Monopoly of Opium ; the 
Monopoly of Salt; the Stamps; the Excise on Spirits and 
intoxicating drugs ; and the Customs. The Land Revenue is 
by far the most considerable as well as the most stable branch 
of income. The reader scarcely requires to be reminded of the 
perpetual settlement of Lord Cornwallis in 1793, by which 
Government pledged itself not to increase the public demand on 
the land at any future period. This measure was hailed at the 
time, and for some years after continued to be lauded as, one of 
the noblest instances of finaneia] wisdom and disinterestedness 
on record. Subsequent experience has brought the innumerable 
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defects and anomalies of that hasty arrangement to light, and 
induced the Court of Directors to resolve mat they wm never 
again allow their own hands or those of their successors to be 
tied up in this manner. No one will deny that the uncertainty 
of land tenures at that penod, and the fluctuating nature of the 
rent demanded of the landholders, was &.tal to every hope 
of improvement, and that without some radical chan^ of 
system, the comJPort of the agricultural community, and the 
revenues of the state would have been equally injured. It was 
necessary to establish a fixed rent, and to give long leases, but 
it was not necessary to give perpetual leases on an unalterable 
rent. There is on the contrary every reason to believe that 
this was one of the most injudicious measures ever adopted by 
our Government. The land revenue was fixed for ever, at a 
time when the capabilities of the land were unknown, and the 
extent of estates unascertained, and two-thirds of Bengal was a 
jungle. The most tempting opportunities were afforded for the 
exercise of fraud and collusion between the Zemindars and 
native oflScers of the Collectors: and colossal fortunes were 
made at the expense of the state. There have been large for- 
tunes amassed in solitary instances since that time, Sir David 
Ochterlony’s moonshee is reputed to have made Eighty lakhs of 
Rupees out of his influence with his master ; but no such gene- 
ral opportunity of fortune-making as that which occurred in the 
days of the perpetual settlement, has turned up since. One 
Collector’s Dewan is known to have received a bonus of a lakh 
of Rs. for striking out a cypher, and reducing the annual rent of 
an estate from tens of thousands to thousands. The burden of 
taxation was unequally distributed on the land. When the 
Collector’s officers were well bribed, estates were assessed at a 
low rent ; in other cases, the annual demand was screwed up 
too tightly to stand. The settlement was of course binding only 
on one party ; that is, on the Government It established the 
maximum which Government was at liberty to demand, but not 
the maximum which the landlord was obliged to pay. In every 
case of over- assessment, the landlord threw back his estate on 
the hands of Government ; and there was no power in the state 
to compel him or any one else to pay the high rate fixed on it, 
for a continuance. The rent in all such cases was lowered, and 
thus the permanent settlement, so far as the interests of Govern- 
ment were concerned, was very speedily broken up. It was 
imprudent to limit the income of me state to the revenue of 
only one-third of the land. As the Government in its haste to 
promulgate this measure dispensed with definition of boun- 
dariei^ it is now too late to ascertain what extent of land was 
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included in the original engagement, with the view of drawing 
a revenue from the rest fi was a final^ measure, by which im- 
mediate relief was purchased at the price of much prospective 
evil, and any attempt to alter or modify or recast it would be 
deemed a breach of national faith. 

The revenue being thus unalterably fixed, the Zemindars 
who hold their lands directly of Government, and pay their 
revenue immediately into the public treasury, are required to 
make four quarterly payments. The days of payment are fixed 
by the Board — hereafter described — and are announced in so 
great a variety of ways that it is impossible for any Zemindar to 
plead ignorance of them. He knows to a farthing the sum he is 
required to pay ; and to a minute, the time within which it must 
be paid. Should he fail to make good his payments by sunset of 
the last day of grace, his estate reverts to the State. It is adver- 
tised for sale during the next month, and eventually sold to the 
highest bidder. That a feir price may be obtained for the estate, 
it is now directed to be advertised in the official gazettes before 
the day of sale during a sufficient time to attract purchasers. 
This sme law, is confessedly a veiy stringent, and by some is 
considered even an unjust, enactment. It is deemed unneces- 
sarily severe to confiscate a man’s whole estate because he fails to 
pay up a single instalment of revenue that may not exceed a 
twentieth of its value. But it must be remembered that it is the 
least stringent, and the very mildest of all the provisions by 
which the punctual payment of the land revenue has been enfor- 
ced in this country. By the Mahommedan rulers, the default- 
ing landlord was subject to personal chastisement and torture, and 
often dragged througha pond filled with intolerable ordure, which 
was termed ^ paraffise* by way of derision. In the far famed 
code of 1793, when the present land tenures were created, and 
the conditions of payment were first imposed, it was ordained, 
that if the monthly instalment remained unpaid after it had been 
demanded, the Collector should positively cause the defaulter to 
be immured in jml. Those rigorous laws which made default a 
criminal act, and punished it like any other felony, have been 
repealed, and the punctual payment is enforced on the principle 
that the land is for ever hypothecated to Government for the 

f )ublic rent, and that if the landlord fails to pay it within a stipu- 
ated period, the mortgagee forecloses the mortgage, and enters 
on possession of the estate. 

The Collector presides over the fiscal administration of each 
district He is usually aided by a Covenanted Assistant, who ia 
also Assistant to the Magistrate ; and he has one or more 
Deputies under him, of the uncovenanted branch of the service. 
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vilko are generally Natives. His primary business is to receive 
the public revenue, to keep the public accounts, and to adver- 
tise and sell the estates which may have fallen into arrears. As 
the sums to be paid into his treasury are defined, it would appear 
at first as though his duty was a very easy one ; but although 
men are not wanting who contrive to limit their official labours 
to two hours a day without incurring even a r^rimand, the 
duties of a Collector are by no means light. If an estate is 
exposed to sale and there are no bidders, it is hoii^ht in for 
Government and the whole management of it devolves upon the 
Collector. Estates which escheat to the state, and estates held 
under attachment by order of the Courts, are placed under his 
control, as well as those which belong to minor, female, or 
insane Zemindars. This officer is thus brought into contact 
with a great variety of interests and a large body of native 
tenants, and his engagements are frequently both arduous 
and perplexing. Even when the estates are farmed out, or 
entrusted to a native ^ent, the Collector is responsible for the 
sufficiency of the security and the integrity of the management. 
In many of these estates, it becomes necessary to measure the 
lands, and resettle the rent with the ryots, and this increases in 
no small degree the demand on the Collector’s activity and 
circumspection. 

It should also be noticed, that at the time of the perpetual 
settlement, all those lands which were held rent firee, upon 
fictitious or invalid tenures, were reserved for future inquiry. This 
laborious and invidious duty, had been bequeathed in succession 
by one Governor General to another ; but ten years ago Govern- 
ment determined to enter upon these enquiries in good earnest, 
and to remove the disquietude which the uncertainty of tenures 
created, and bring the matter to an early and final decision* An 
establishment of officers was therefore appointed to this especial 
duty, consisting of Special Deputy-Collectors to resume and 
assess free lands, and Special Commissioners to revise their 
decisions. The enquiry has been vigorously prosecuted at an 
expense of about 80 lakhs of Rupees, and it has terminated in 
adding a permanent revenue of 30 lakhs of Rupees, or 300,000/. 
to the public rent-rolL The special establishment has now been 
withdrawn, and the examination of the remaining claims of 
Government has been transferred to the Collector. This forms 
an addition to his usual duties. To him is also entrusted the 
duty of securing the right of Government to the revenue of the 
alluvial lands which are so constantly thrown up in our muddy 
rivers ; and of deciding the numerous and conflicting claims 
connected widi these lands. 
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The division of estates is also an additional weight on the 
Collector’s shoulders. The rent of all estates was fixed in the 
lump at the period of the perpetual settlement. A Zemindaree^ 
for instance, of indefinite extent, and containing an unascertamed 
number of villages, was assessed at a given sum. But it is 
manifest that the estate cannot always remain in all its entireness. 
The family of the original proprietor has of course multiplied 
through two or three generations, and its membem become at 
length too numerous to live together in harmony. They demand 
a division of the property ; and this duty of partition falls 
within the province of the Collector, and he is required to 
superintend the allotment of the gross revenue upon each indi- 
vidual portion of the land, according to its extent, its situadoTi, 
and Us advantages. The same task is also imposed on him when 
a portion of an estate is ordered to be sold by a decree of any 
Couit ; and in either case his task is one of no easy performance. 
Tie natives employed in making the division, and distributing the 
revenue, are always open to the bribes of the parties ; and there 
is too often reason to fear lest good land should be underassessed, 
and inferior land over assessed in this distribution, in which case 
the less valuable land would soon he thrown back on the hands 
of Government, and eventually admitted to pay a lower rent. 
Thus the permanent revenues of the state are alwajs exposed to 
jeopardy on every division of an estate. These difficulties ou^ht, 
if possible, to be anticipated and met in a bold and decisive spirit. 
Every estate ought to be surveyed and measured by a body of 
scientific officers ; the lands attached to each village should be 
separately assessed, so as to bear an equitable proportion to the 
rent originally fixed on the whole estate; and permanent 
boundary marks ought to be established, which shall facilitate 
the identification of the lands. This would be an incomparable 
boon to the country. It would enable the landholder to dispose 
of a part of his lands on the pressure of circumstances, in order 
to save the remainder. It would admit of overgrown families 
breaking up without discord or litigation ; and it would enable 
Government, instead of selling the whole of a man^s estates for 
the arrears of a single quarter, to mark off and sell a quantity 
proportionate to the arrears, and leave the defaulter in possession 
of the rest. But for this great and expensive, though incompa- 
rably useful measure, the Government is not as yet prepared. 
Neither would the Zemindars fail to throw every oracle in its 
way, from a dread lest it should be intended as a prehminary step 
to the resumption of those extensive tracts which they enjoy 
beyond the boundaries of their original estates. 

The Collector is also entrusted with the exercise of judicial 
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powers. The cases submitted to his adjudication involve to air 
immense extent the interests and comfort of the most numerous 
and the poorest class, in this agricultural country. " To afford 
remedy m all cases of dispute, which may arise regarding attach-^ 
ment of crops, undue exaction, distraint, replevin, and other 
matters connected with the realization of rent, is the province 
of the Collector.^’ He is the judge of all matters in dispute 
between landlord and tenant, and the investigation of them is 
conducted in the form prescribed for summary suits, that is by 
the simplest and least expensive process. From his summary 
decisions, an ajj^al bes to the regular Civil Courts ; so that a 
native Moonsiff is competent to alter, or reverse the decision 
pronounced in such cases by a Covenanted Collector. The 
Collector is also vender of stamps in his district, — a duty which 
involves more pecunia^ responsibility than labor, and for the 
negligent discharge of which Collectors have sometimes been 
called on to refund large sums, which has been lost to the state 
through the villany of their native subordinates. 

The Collector is controlled in every movement by the Revenue 
Commissioner of the division in which his district is included. 
This office was created by Lord William Bentinck, but doubts 
have be^m to be entertained whether it might not be dispensed 
with. In the Regulation Provinces, which embrace thirty-two 
districts, there are seven Commissioners ; of whom one has the 
duties of only two, and another those of six districts entnisted to 
him. The salary of a Commissioner is 35,000 Rs. a^ear, with 
an allowance of 3,000 Rs. for travelling expenses. lie receives 

E eriodical returns of all the business transacted by the Collectors; 

e hears all appeals from their decisions, and exercises a constant 
and minute control over all their proceedings. He also visits 
his districts periodical^. The Commissioners are in their turn 
subject to the orders of the Sudder Board of Revenue perma- 
nently stationed in Calcutta, and consisting of two of the ablest, 
wisest, and most experienced revenue officers in the service. All 
the reports of the Commissioners are made to the Board, through 
whom they receive their instructions. The separate functions 
of the Board and the Commissioner are so clearly defined in a 
code of bye laws, that they seldom overstep their respective 
provinces. In the most numerous class of cases the Commissioner 
has the liberty of independent action. In cases of importance 
and intricacy he consults the Board. But it is the principle of 
this institution that the Board should enjoy a general controlling 
superintendence over all the commissioner’s acts and deeds. 
They may, therefore, send for any of his orders, and deal with 
them as they please. 
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The powers which the Sadder Board may exercise without 
reference to the Executive Government of Bengal are also very 
clearly defined. In the largest class of cases^ no such reference is at 
all necessary ; and the revenue administration of thecountrymoves 
on smoothly and regularly under the superintendence of the 
Board through the local agency of the Commissioners. The Board 
are required to furnish periodical statements of the financial 
results of their operations^ and in any new emeigency, or any 
case of peculiar importance^are expected to consult the Governor 
of Bengal before orders are issued. All cases^ in which the 
members happen to disagree are also referred to the decision of 
the Government of Bengal ; and as the Board, consists of only 
two members, and they are not always free from the infirmities 
of our common nature, this office of arbitration is sometimes any 
thing but a sinecure. The salaiy of each member of the Sudder 
Board is 52,000 Rs. a-year, and mat of their Secretary 30,000 Rs. 

Next in importance to the Land Revenue of Bengal is that 
derived from the Monopoly of Opium. This branch of revenue 
is under the management of Two Opium Agents, the one sta- 
tioned at Patna, and the other at Ghazeepore ; both of whom 
however, are subordinate to the Government of Bengal, though 
this latter station lies in the North West Provinces. Their sam- 
ties are 42,000 Rupees a-year. The Ghazeepore Agency 
includes the operations in seven; that of Patna, in nine districts, 
in which the poppy is grown, and the drug manufactured. They 
are aided by the local agency of Sub-Deputy-Agents, who 
belong to the Uncovenanted branch of the service, and receive 
in salary and commission, sums varying from 300 to 900 Rupees 
a-month. The Collectors of land revenue are styled Deputy- 
Agents in their respective districts ; but their office is nominal, 
and is limited to the transmission of communications between 
the Assistants and the Agents. Generally speaking, therefore, 
the whole business of the department is transacted by the 
Agents themselves, through the instrumentality of their Sub- 
Deputies. It consists in making advances to the agriculturists 
for the cultivation of the Opium, in guarding against surrepti- 
tious production and smutting, and in the careful preparation 
of the Opium till it is lod^d in the central godowns at Patna 
and Ghazeepore. There it is purified and fit^ for the market 
under the direction of the Agent, and despatched to the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium in Calcuta, to whom, under the 
immediate direction of the executive Government, the general 
superintendence of the Opium Revenue, is entrusted. By the 
Board it is ^Id at certain fixed periods by auction, through one 
of the auction establishments of the city of Calcutta, to the 
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merchants and speculators, upon condition of their tranf^rting 
it beyond seas. 

A chest of Opium, containing two maunds, costs the Go- 
vernment 350 Rupees. The average selling price last year was 
between 13 and 1400 Rupees the chest. The net revenue 
derived from this department in Bengal in 1843-44 was 
1,87,00,000 Rupees, not far short of Tuo millions sterling. 
This is the largest amount of revenue which the Government of 
India has ever obtained from this article. Owing to the 
troubles which arose in China on the confiscation of 20,000 
chests by the Commissioner Lin, the price of the drug fell in 
Calcutta to such an extent that in 1839-40, the Government 
profit on the monopoly was reduced to Rs. 32,37,000 — 
£323,000. During the war which the confiscation brought on, 
it was generally supposed that the Opium revenue would never 
recover the blow it had received, and that the eventual result of 
hostilities must be fatal to the profits both of Government and 
of the merchants. But since the re-establishment of pacific 
relations with China, the Opium trade has become more exten- 
sive and flourishing than ever, and the arrangements which at 
present exist for the disposal of the drug in the vicinity of the 
Consular ports, but far from the eye of the Consul, are more 
complete and efficient and less liable to interruption than they 
have been at any previous period, since the trade originally 
began. But the continuance of this golden traffic is entirely 
dependent on the Chinese Government. No effort of its preven- 
tive service, can, it is true, exclude the introduction of an article 
which is profitable to the merchants and agreeable to the people, 
along a coast of a thousand miles, with a hundred inlets. But 
the day the Chinese Cabinet alters its tactics, and, submitting to 
inevitable necessity, legalizes the introduction and the consump- 
tion of the drug, the sun of Opium revenue and profit sets for 
ever. As soon as the Chinese Government can make up its 
mind to permit the use of the article, it will soon appear more 
advantageous to allow of its cultivation than to import it at a 
heavy cost from abroad; and the spirited and indefatigable 
Chinese agriculturists will not be long in producing as good an 
article as that which is imported, and at a much cheaper rate. 

The other Monopoly of Government is the article of Salt. 
It is managed by Salt Agents, of whom there are four in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, and three in the district of Cuttack, 
where they are also the Collectors of the land revenue. At the 
commencement of each Salt season the Agent makes advances 
to the contractors, called Molungees, who engage to deliver a 
specific quantity of the article. It is the business of the Agent 
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to see that the Salt is of good quality, and that no quantity is 
manufactured in excess of the contract, for the purpose of 
smuggling, fie has a lame establishment of natives employed 
under him in preventing iuicit manufacture, but they too often 
encourage it tor their own gains. These inferior agents are 
miserably underpaid, and are constantly in collusion with the 
contractors. Situations in the Salt department are prixed 
beyond all other appointments by the natives, because the 
opportunities of unlawful gain are numerous, while the chance 
of detection is small. The efforts of the Agent to secure for 
Government all the Salt manufactured in the districts of Lower 
Bengal are therefore but veiy partially successful, and there is 
every reason to believe that a quanlity equal to a fourth of that 
which Government disposes of, finds its way into the country 
through a variety of channels which it is impossible to dam up. 
The Salt thus manufactured for the state is stored at certain 
established depots, on which the merchant receives an order, 
after he has paid the price of it into the public treasury. The 
Salt of the Cuttack districts is conveyed to Calcutta by sea at 
the public expense, and stored for sale at the great Salt Golah 
at Sulkea, w^hich is always under the charge of a Covenanted 
servant. The JVladras Salt brought up from the Coromandel 
Coast at the public expense is also deposited at that place. 
The salary of the highest Salt Agent is 42,000 Rupees a-year ; 
one continues to enjoy 36,000 Rupees, but the two remaining 
agencies have been reduced to 30,000 Rupees annually. The 
principle of selection for these Agencies under the old system, 
was that a Civilian good for nothing else would still do for a 
Salt Agent ; and the idea was believed and unfortunately acted 
on that a monopoly which yielded a million and a half sterling, 
would bear a good deal of w astefiil negligence. Latterly, how- 
ever, it has been the determination of Government to select 
men of intelligence and vigor for this department; and the 
saving of three or four lakhs of Rupees in the Salt Revenue by 
judicious care and economy, is now considered as important an 
object as the saving of an equal amount in the Abkaree or 
Stamp Department. 

The maund of Salt stands Government in a Rupee, and it sells 
on an average from the public depots, at 4 Rupees. The net re- 
venue derived from Salt under the Government of Bengal, includ- 
ing the duty on imported salt, may be taken on an average at 
1,50,00,000 Rupees, or a Million and-a-half sterling. The impor- 
tation of the article from other ports in India, but chiefly mom 
Bombay, is a new event in the history of the salt revenue. 
Nine years ago, the importation did not exceed 2,84,000 
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maunds; ia the past o£Scial year it rose to 9967>000 maundsy 
and this without any diminution of the production or sale of our 
domestic sidt It is manifest, therefere, that an additional quan-» 
tity of salt to the extent of a fifth of the old supply has been 
introduced into the country, and, notwithstanding the supposed 
prejudice of caste against sea imported salt, has been consumed 
by the people. The assertion so frequently reiterated by some 
of the most intelligent Salt officers, that the supply furnished in 
1830 of 52,00,000 was fully adequate to the necessities of the 
country, has thus been disproved ; and it is indisputably shewn 
that the native community requires a larger provision of this 
article than the Salt works of the Company have been in the habit 
of furnishing. There can be little doubt, moreover, that the price 
at which the Salt is at present sold is unreasonably and incon- 
veniently high for a poor population. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the experience acquired in England of the 
efiTect of taxation on consumption, will prove inapplicable to 
this country, or that a reduction of the price of salt will not 
lead to an* increase in the sale of the article. The present 
Government of Bengal has resolved to try the experiment of a 
reduction of prices. Within the last four months, the salt in 
store has been advertised for sale at much less than the old 

{ )rice^ with the avowed intention of reducing the price still 
ower, if it should be found that the increase of the consumption 
kecj^pace with the process of reduction. It is devoutly to 
be wished that the trial may succeed, and that in a few years 
the same revenue w'hich is now realized, may be obtained from 
the consumption of double the quantity of salt. 

The revenue of the Customs has been derived during the 
last ten years, from the duty on sea-borne commerce alone. 
Before this period, our Government had continued to adopt 
the barbarous policy of eastern rulers, and draw a revenue from 
duties imposed on the transit of goods and merchandize through 
the interior of the country. Under that system, every indivi- 
dual was obliged to pay duty on his merchandize at the nearest 
Custom House, and to obtain a rowanahy or pass, in which the 
quantity and vdue of the goods were inserted. This pass he 
was obliged to produce at the various guard-houses planted 
along the line of trafBc, and which were under the superinten- 
dence of native ofiicials called Darogahs, who were directed to 
compare the goods with the Pass, and to countersign it, if no 
discrepancy was discovered. This duty could not be conscienti- 
ously performed without landing the goo^ at each station, and 
thus subjecting them to repeated detention. As usual, the mer- 
chant purchased the forbearance of the Darogah, and the liberation 
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of his ffoods at a high price ; and the post of the CoKtoin Daro* 
gahs thus became a sure passport to mrtune. The interruptioD 
'which this system inflicted on the commerce of the eounUy 

1 )roduced indignant remonstrances^ and Government was at 
en^th convinced that the revenue produced by the Transit 
duties was a poor compensation for the injury tliey inflicted on 
the public interests. While the subject was under deliberation 
in the Council of India^ Mr. Boss^ the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, suddenly — and as it was said without sufficient autho- 
rity — abolished them throughout the North-West Provinces, 
and this rendered their aboUtion throughout the entire Presi- 
dency indispensably necessary. To compensate for this sacrifice 
of revenue, the export and import tariff were revised, and addi- 
tional duties were established on some of the most important 
articles of commerce. Since this period, the receipts of the 
Calcutta Custom House from sea-borne commerce have been 
steadily on the increase ; and the revenue derived from import 
and export duties — exclusive of the duty on the importation 
of Salt — is greater than the sura formerly obtained from these 
duties and the Transit duties, put together. In the last year 
of the Transit duties, the united income was, 27,64,000 Rupees. 
In the year 1843-44, the collections at the Port of Calcutta 
from sea customs alone were 32,50,000 Rupees. 

At the head of the Department is the Collector, with a Salary 
of 36,000 Rupees ‘a-year, who is aided by one Covenanted 
and a numerous staff of Uncovenanted Assistants. There is 
also a large body of Preventive officers, who are divided into 
five classes, and receive allowances varying from 200 Rupees 
to 100 Rupees a month. An officer of this class is placed on 
every vessel, soon after she has entered the river, and remains 
on board till she takes her departure, to guard against all smug- 
gling. Altogether, the expenses of the Customs establishment 
at the Port of Calcutta is 6,76,631 Rupees, or about thirteen 
per cent, of the gross collections on Merchandize and Salt. 
There are also Custom Houses at Chittagong and Balasore, 
under the control of the Collectors of land Revenue, but the 
traffic of those ports, once so important, has dwindled down to a 
trifle, and the revenue is very insignificant. 

The Abkahee, or excise on Spirituous Liquors, has recently 
been established as a separate department. The collection 
of this branch of the Revenue was formerly left with the 
Collectors of the land Revenue, and yielded an income, after 
deducting expenses, of 18,31,000 B^ees in 1829-30. But 
the Collectors became increasingly inffifi^rent to the prosperity 
of a branch of the revenue wnich was never very popular 
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or their time was latterly too much occupied with addidouaf 
duties ; and thus the management of the liquor department was 
» abandoned to their native officers. These soon established a 
good understanding with the licensed vender^ and for a sufficient 
consideration connived at illicit distillation. The public revenue 
fell off, and drunkenness was increased by the cheaper rate at 
which spirits, which paid little or no duty, were scdd. The 
revenue reached the lowest point of depression in 1837-38, 
when it did not exceed 14,00,000 Rupees. Soon after, Goveru- 
ment resolved to reform the whole department A commission- 
er of Abkaree was appointed over a certain number of districts, 
in each of which an Uncovenanted Assistant was placed upon 
a salary of 300 Rupees a-month. Very stringent rules were 
passed to prevent the manufacture or sale of illicit spirits. A 
system of supervision was established, which effectually inter- 
rupted the trade of the smuggler, and gradually revived the 
drooping revenue. The progress of recovery, however, has been 
slow. The latest published accounts of this depannent, do not 
extend farther than to the official year 1841-42. The gross 
collections had then been increased Three lacs above the mini- 
mum year ; but the expense of the new estahhshment exceeded 
that of the former staff by two lacs of Rupees ; the nett gain, 
therefore, under the new arrangement, was little above One 
lac of Rupees. This improvement, however, appeared so grati- 
fying to the Court of Directors that they directed a second 
Oommissionorship to be establisned, and ten districts, lying in 
the eastern division of Bengal, to be placed under his control. 
With th'^ir usual regard to economy, however, they fixed the 
pay of the new Commissioner at 30,000 Rs. instead of 36,000 Rs. 
which the first Commissioner enjoys An allowance to the 
extent of 3000 Rs. a year is also made for his travelling eaifienses. 

The Revenue obtained from the Stamps forms an important 
item in the public accounts. It is under the immediate manage- 
ment of a Superintendent of the Covenanted branch of the ser- 
vice, who receives an allowance of 24,000 Rs. a-year. Although 
every individual is at liberty to send a document to the Stamp of- 
fice to receive the legal stamp on paying the amount of duty, by 
far the greater portion of the revenue is raised by the sale of slips 
of paper, manufactured in * England with a distinctive water- 
mark, and which, after having received the impression of the 
Stamp, are sold to the community in town and country. The 
Collector of each district is, as we have already stated, the great 
stamp vender within his jurisdiction. He is perioffically sup- 
pUed with paper ftom the central office in ^Calcutta, and dispos- 
es of it either through the treasurer of his establishment, or an 
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officer apii^inted to this especial duty, called the Stamp Dari^ah, 
for whose integrity he is responsible^ and through whose disho* 
nesty he has often been obliged to make good heavy deficiencies. 
The Stamps are of two kinds; those on which the various trans- 
actions of the community are required to be written ; and judi- 
cial stamps. In the year 1841-423 the value of the stamps sold in 
the country amounted to 21,92,375 Rs. ; of these, only 10,29,738 
Bs. were judicial stamps. The sum of 1,58,736 was also 
raised from the sale of stamps in Calcutta, and these may be 
considered as belonging to the class of documentary stamps. 
The expense of the Stamp establishments and of me paper 
furnished by Government, may be taken at 1,40,000 Rs. a-year, 
leaving a clear surplus revenue of about 22 lakhs of Rs. or 
220,000i annually. These judicial stamps were justly repro- 
bated by Mr. Macaulay, in one of the most powerful of the 
minutes which he left on the records of the Supreme CounciL 
It js scarcely an excuse for this stamp tax — though it is, in fact, 
the only defence of which it is susceptible — that it is milder 
than that which was imposed by the Mahomedans. Under 
•their administration, one-fourth the amount of every sum decreed 
by the Courts, was paid as a tax to the coffers of the state. 
One of the first acts of our Government, when it began to 
legislate for Bengal in 1772, was to abolish this tax. At the 
same time, however, to curb and restrain trivial, groundless 
complaints,” the Court was authoriaed to inflict corporal punish- 
ment to the extent of twenty strokes of the ratan, or a fine of 
five Rupees on the litigious delinquent This devise against 
idle litigation appears to have gradually fallen into abeyance. 
In 1795, however, it became necessary to take some steps to deter 
individuals from instituting vexatious claims, or from refusing 
to satisfy just demands,” and it was resolved to levy a fee on 
.the institution of suits. Two years after, it occurred to Govern- 
ment that this institution fee might also be made eventually to 
add to the public resources,” and the fees were accordingly 
increased; and at length, in 1814, the present system of judi- 
cial taxation by means of a stamp on law papers, was brought to 
maturity. It is a source of constant vexation to the suitor, 
who is obliged at every stage of his cause to have recourse to 
the stamp vender ; at the same time, the charge for stamps 
forms no small portion of the expense of a cause. The rules 
which have been established to regulate the value of the stamp 
paper to be used on each occasion, and to provide for the general 
protection of this branch of the revenue, are numerous and 
complicated, and if the exchequer could dispense with the 
money, it would certainly conduce to the public interests if the 
time now idly wasted by the public officers in mastering the 
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intricacies of the stamp system, was devoted to the study o* 
more important subjects. 

These various Departments of the Salt, Opium, Customs, 
Excise, and Stamps, are under the general control of a Board 
in Calcutta, which consists of two members with a Salary of 
52,200 Rs. each, and a Secretary at 30,000 Rs. a-year, but in 
all cases of doubt and intricacy, reference is made to the execu* 
tive Government of Bengal. ^ 

The Marine which was one of the most important depart- 
ments of Goverument, when Calcutta was a great Factory, and 
the Civilians Junior and Senior Merchants, has been gradually 
dwindling away in importance. It has no longer the magnifi- 
cent commercial navy of the East India Company to look after. 
The Accountant-General or a Member of the Board of Revenue 
or of Trade is no longer deputed to Sagor or Diamond Harbour 
to dispatch the Indiamen , and the Naval Store-keeper is no 
longer as important a personage as a Secretary to Government. 
Its duties are now confined to the management of sea-going 
steamers — the majority of them having been transferred to 
Bombay — and of the river steamers which ply between Calcutta 
and Allahabad ; and the superintendence of the Harbour and 
Pilot establishment of Calcutta. The river steamers were esta- 
blished by Lord William Bentinck, about ten years ago, and 
have been useful in the transportation of public stores and 
munitions of war ; and advantageous to the public finances in 
the conveyance of passengers and freight. From these last 
duties Government is likely to be relieved at an early period 
by the two public Companies established last year for inland 
Steam Navigation, who may shortly be expected to take over 
these duties ; after which the vessels of the state will probably 
be devoted exclusively to the conveyance of troops and public 
stores. 

The most important duties of the Marine department refer 
to the Pilotage of the Pori, which, unlike the system which 
prevails in England, is exclusively a Government establishment. 
The appointments to this service are exclusively vested in the 
Court of Directors. They send out a certain number of well- 
educated youths every year, who are appointed, on their arrival, 
to the grade of Volunteers, and rise in succession to the rank of 
Second and First "Mates, Masters aud Branches. It is highly to 
the credit of the Court that a large proportion of the youths thus 
appointed from home consists of the sons of the Pilots who have 
honourably worn out their lives, or have met with a premature 
death, in me public service. The whdle strength of the establish- 
ment consists of about a hundred and fifty individuals, who 
would be found utterly inadequate to the wants of the port, but 
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for the assistance afforded to the progress of vessels by the van* 
ous Steam Tugs in the river. With the exception of individual 
cases of delinquency and incapacity, not veiy frequent, this 
service may be said to possess Uie first body of Pilots in the vrorld; 
men who combine, in no small degree, the feelings of the gentle* 
man with the hardihood of the sailor and the skill of scientific 
seamen. During the greater part of the year they are exposed in 
their Pilot vessels anchored on the edge of Sagor Sands to as 
boisterous and perilous a sea as ever tries the nerves of seamen 
— to the swell of the Bay of Bengal urged on by the monsoon. 
From this unpleasant post they are relieved only to undertake 
the more anxious task of conveying vessels through the ever 
shifting channels of an uncertain and treacherous river. Although 
the number of accidents is great, the only wonder is 1:hat tiiey 
are not greater. The whole establishment is under the control 
of a Superintendent of Marine, with a Salary of 36,000 Es. 
a-year, a Secretary at 1000 Rs., a Master Attendant at 24,000 
Rs., aud a succession of assistants. Six pilot vessels, built after 
the most approved model, and capable of buffeting any weather, 
are attached to the service, two or three of which are constantly 
cruising about the Pilot station at the Sand Heads, cither 
taking pilots out of the out-ward bound vessels, or putting them 
on board vessels as they make the port. Every ship pays the 
Marine Department for its pilotage up and down the river, 
and for the use of the moorings ; but the receipts of this depart- 
ment do not cover its expenditure. In the last year which the 
Report of the Finance Committee embraces, the expenditure of 
the Marine Department is put down at Bs. 23,86,882, and the 
receipts at 8,13,828 Rs. leaving a clear charge on the public 
revenues of nearly Sixfeeift lacs of Rupees annually. 

The department of the Cotnagt: is under the Superintendent 
of the Mint in Calcutta All the provincial mints which former- 
ly existed have been gradually abolished, and the coinage for the 
whole country is concentrated in one vast establishment in 
Calcutta. The Metropolitan Mint machinery is the most 
efficient, and perhaps the most magnificent in the world. 
Including the erection of tlie buildings, it has cost Government 
30 lakbs of Rupees, £300,000, and can with ease mint all the 
coin required for the whole of British India. The Report of the 
Finance Committee, to which we have had frequent occasion to 
allude, gives us the information that, including interest at five per 
cent on the block of the mint, the whole of the charge during 
the last thirteen years, has amounted to Rupees 58,67,235 ; and 
that the current receipts from a seignorage of one per cent, on 
Gold coin, and two per cent on Silver coin, and sixteen per cent 
on Copper coin, and from some other minor sources of income 
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have amounted to Rupees 54,82,614. According to this 
cdculation the current receipts have exceeded the expenditure 
by Rupees 3,84,621. But in addition to this sum, the clear net 
profit to the state firom the Copper coinage, arising firora the 
difference between the invoice price of copper and its value of 
coin, has been Fifteen lakhs and a-half of Rupees. 

The Post Office Department is under the superintendence 
of a Covenanted servant, the Post-Master-General, who receives 
a salary of from 18,000 to 24,000 Bs. annually. He is assisted 
by one Deputy, on whom the greater part of the work devolves, 
and who receives 8,400 Rs. a year. The other assistants in the 
office are mere clerks. The Post offices in the interior are placed 
under the charge of Deputy Post-Masters. At some stations, the 
Collector performs this duty ex-officio ; at others, it is entrusted 
to the Civil Surgeon, as a Military officer, with an additional 
salary of 50 Rupees a month. This allowance is of course inade- 
q^uate to the duty and responsibility of the post, and the Post- 
Master-General experiences no little difficulty in securing the 
efficiency of the department in the interior of the country. The 
low remuneration and consequent inefficiency of the subordinate 
Post Offices, is a source of constant vexation to the public, and a 
standing reproach to Government It has been affirmed that the 
Post Office department does not cover its expenses, but as it was 
not subjected to the revision of the Committee of Finance, there 
is no data for this assertion. Some years back the Post-Offices in 
the North West provinces were entirely separated from the 
General Post Office in Calcutta, to the no small advantage of 
those provinces. A recent notification from the Agra Post 
Master informs us that the expenses of his department have been 

5.27.000 Rs. a year, and the receipts only 5,31,000 Rs. It is 
just possible that the same proportion between receipts and 
disbursements may prevail in the Calcutta Post Office. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a sketch of the various de- 
partments in the Regulation Provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
and the mode in which public business is conducted in them, 
we shall briefly revert to the management of the Non-Regu- 
lation Provinces. Over each of these provinces there is placed 
a commissioner, generally a Military officer, on a salary of 

30.000 Rupees a year, who exercises all the functions of a Com- 
missioner of Revenue, and a Judge of Civil appeals, who acts 
as Superintendent of Police, and presides at the Criminal Ses- 
sions. Each district in the provinces is entrusted to a Principal- 
Assistant, likewise a Military officer on a salary of 12,000 Ru- 
pees a year, who is Judge, Ms^strate and Collector within his 
circle. There are also Junior Assistants on 500, and occasionally 
on 750 Rupees a month, who act as deputies to the Principal 
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Assistant* There are also Uncovenanted functionaries in these 
provinces, who correspond in point of office and salaiy with the 
Moonsiffs, the Sudder Ameens, Principal Sudder Ameens, and 
Deputy-Collectors of the Regulation provinces* 

The whole country of Assam forms one of the four non-Re- 
gulation provinces. It was conquered from the Burmese about 
twenty years ago. It extends from Gowhatty, on the eastern limit 
of Bengal, to Suddiya, in the west, through the whole length of 
the vale of the Berhampooter, and is supposed to contain a popu- 
lation of one Million, on an area of 24,000 square miles. The 
country has been improved in no small degree since it came 
under British rule ; and if the effoits now in progress for the 
cultivation of the Tea plant should be eventually successful, a 
great impulse will be givcu to its piosperity. The Commissioner, 
with an allowance of 3^0,000 Rupees a year, has his head-quarters 
at Gowhatty, and is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner on 
18,000 Rs., who relieves his superior of the great bulk of his 
judicial duties, and assists him generally in the performance of 
his other functions. There are four Principal Assistants in 
Lower Assam, stationed respectively at Nowgong, Gowhatty, 
Goalpara, and Durriing ; and two officers of the same class in 
Upper Assam, at Deebroogur and Seebsagur. There are only 
three Junior Assistants in the province. 

The Agency on the South West Frontier was established 
in 1833, by the separation of parts of the districts of Ramgur, 
the Jangle Mehals, and Midnapore, from the Regulation pro- 
vinces. It comprises a vast extent of territory, and is generally 
calculated to embrace more than 100,000 square miles. The 
number of inhabitants has been estimated at three millions, of 
whom a considerable number are pure Hindoos, who have been 
little contaminated by Mahomedan associations, and use a 
language supposed to be pure Ilindee, with little mixture of 
Persian or Arabic. The rest of the population consists of the 
aboriginal tribes who live in a state of primitive simplicity, and 
who, amidst all the fiolitical changes to which India has been 
subject, have maintained their original creed. It is from these 
districts that the supplies of Hill Coolies for the Mauritius have 
been chiefly furnished. The Commissioner has his head-quar- 
ters at Kissenpore ; a modem town which grew up chiefly 
during the incumbency of Major Wilkinson, — as indeed the 
name would indicate ; the first syllable of his name have been 
thrown out by a barbarous abbreviation. — There is a Deputy- 
Commissioner at 18,000 Rs. a year; there are two Principal 
Assistants at 12,000 Rs. annually; and two first-class Assist- 
ants at 9600 Rs. ; and a second^lass Assistant at 6000 Rs. 
a-year. Some years ago this country was the seat of an 
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insurrection^ which was put down by a miUtary force.^ Since that 
period^ perfect tr«iquillity has reined in tne province ; there 
has been no outbreak ; and there is no improvement It is 
the least flourishing and the least promising of all the non- 
Regulation provinces, though its climate is highly salubrious, 
and its natural resources are abundant 

Abracan is also goverved by a Commissioner, under whom 
are four Senior Assistants on 12,000 Rs. a year, stationed at 
Akyab, Sandoway, Kyook Plioo, and Ramree, and three Junior 
Assistants on half that salary. Although this province abuts on 
the kingdom of Burmah, from which it was wrested during the 
late war, and a Burmese army might at any time pour down 
upon it through the Aeng Pass, so little apprehension is 
entertained of any such invasion, that the military force stationed 
in the province is adapted only for the support of the police. 
Of all the possessions acquired from the Burmese, this province 
exhibits the greatest degree of improvement and prosperity. 
Under a judicious system of administration, it has become the 
granary of the Bay of Bengal, and exports between 60 and 
70,000 tons of its own grain. The entire area of the country 
does not exceed 16,000 square miles, and the inhabitants are 
estimated at 250,000 ; but this number is daily on the Increase, 
and there can be little doubt that if there should be no check 
on the prosperity of this province, it will in a few years become 
one of the most productive and populous under this Govern- 
ment. 

The Tenasserim Provinces enjoy the services of a Commis- 
sioner, two principal Assistants, stationed at Moulmein and Ta- 
voy, and a Junior Assistant at Mergui. The disproportion be- 
tween the superficial area and population of this province is very 
remarkable. The area is about 30,000 square miles, while the 
number of inhabitants does not exceed 125,000 Of all the non- 
Regulation Provinces, it contains the smallest amount of popula- 
tion, and the smallest body of Civil functionaries. The great 
staple of the province is the Teak with which its forests abound. 
The facility which this timber aflbrds for ship-building has been 
improved by several enterprizing Europeans ; and many vessels 
have been constructed since the province came into our posses- 
sion. at the close of the last Burmese war. Moulmein, which is 
the chief district of the Tenasserim Provinces, contains a consi- 
derable number of European mercantile establishments; yet, as 
compared with Assam and Arracan, the province appeals back- 
ward ; both its popnlation and its prosperity is stationary. 

On our North East frontier, lying to the south of Assam, are 
the CossiA Hills and the little district o^ Cachar. In the for- 
mer our sovereignty is in a great measure nominal. At the 
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chief station, that of Cherra-Poonjee, there is a small detach- 
ment of the Sjihet Light In&ntiy to maintain the peace; though 
since the mountaineers have been accustomed to our administrar 
tion they have felt no wish to subvert it, and would now regard 
our removal from amon^ them a great calamity. Cheria-Poon- 
jee is a Sanatariam, which would have been much more resorted 
to than it has been, but for the excessive rain with which it is 
deluged, and the difficulty of access to it The civil and criminal 
administration is entrusted to the Political Agent, but we have 
no civil stations within the range of hills. The Coal of Cberra 
is the finest yet discovered in India. In fact, it is the only coal 
with which a Steamer can venture to sea, and there is every 
prospect that the mines will be worked with spirit at no very 
distant period. This will give a new importance, and a fresh im- 
pulse of improvement to these Hills. The small district of Ca- 
char, lying on the north east frontier of the Sylhet district, is under 
the management of a Military officer on a salary of 12,000 Ku- 

S ees a year, who, as in other cases, combines the functions of 
udge, Magistrate and (Collector. In revenue matters, he is 
subordinate to the Commissioner of Revenue at Dacca, and in 
Judicial matters, to the Civil and Sessions Judge of Sylhet 
The Tributart Meuals of Cuttack, comprise a large extent 
of territory, stretching to the West of that district, governed by 
its own rude chiefs, and placed under the immediate control of 
the Commissioner of the Province and his Assistants. 

The citj of Calcutta, is comprised within the limits of the 
Ditch which was dug a century ago, on the first Mahratta irrup- 
tion into Bengal, and hence its inhabitants are often styled 
Ditchers, as the citizens of London arc called Cockneys. It is 
governed entirely by English law, administered in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, to which three Judges are appointed by 
the Crown, of whom the chief receives jErSOOO a year, and the 
two Puisne Judges £6000 annually. The statute laws by which 
its decisions are guided are those which were passed by Parliament 
before the year 1727; those which Parliament has subsequently 
extended by special provisions to this country, and tne laws 
which the Legislative Council of India has enacted for its 
guidance, since the power of legislalii^ for all courts throughout 
India was entrusted to that body. It has its establishment of 
judicial officers, its Master, Prothonotary, Clerk, &c. to whom the 
executive Government of Bengal gives fixed salaries, in lieu of 
the feesy* which are collected and carried to its credit The 
Court enjoys a Common law, an Equity, an Ecclesiastical, an 
Admiralty, and a Bankrupt jurisdiction. Those functions which 
in England are divided among different Courts are here exercised 
in one Court and by the same Judges. The course of justice is 
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dilatoiy and expensive, and even the Natives, with dl their 
national fondness for litigation, have endeavoured rather to avoid 
the Supreme Court. I'here is ako a Coart of Requests in 
Calcutta for the adjudication of salts to the extent of 400 Bs. 
Till within the last few years this Court entertained and decided 
suits for debt of all sorts, within this pecuniary limit \ and as its 
procedure was rapid and inexpensive, it occupied a veiy useful 
position in our institutions, and was enabled to dispense justice 
in a great variety of cases, in which it would have been impossi- 
ble for the parties to resort to the Supreme Court. But, four or 
five years ago, it was unfortunately discovered by an acute lawyer, 
that the jurisdiction of this Court did not legally extend beyond 
the cognizance of simple debts, which formed but a very small 
and unimportant portion of its business. The question was 
brought before the Supreme Court, judicially, when it was decided 
that the Court of Requests had exceeded its jurisdiction. Since 
that period it has rejected all suits except those for simple debts, 
and thus, a large body of suitors have been cut off from all 
access to justice ; for the costliness of the Supreme Court forbids 
their appealing to it. The Court of Bequests formerly enjoyed 
the services of three Commissioners ; but in consequence of the 
contraction of its functions, and the discussions which arose 
thereupon, one vacancy has not been filled up. The Senior 
Commissioner receives a salary of 1400 Rs., the Junior Com- 
missioner of 1200 Rs. a-month. The latter is a Native gentle- 
man, Baboo Russomoy Dutt, whose decisions afford general 
satisfaction. 

The Police of Calcutta is under the control of a Chief Magis- 
trate, with a Salary of 36,000 Rs. and a Superintendent of 
Police on an allowance of 18,000 Rs. a year, with a regular 
establishment of Assistants and Constables, European and 
Native. There are also three Magistrates, the one on a Salary 
of 2072 Rupees per mensem, the second on 1200 ; and the 
third on 1000 Rs. a month- The Senior Magistrate is the 
venerable Mr. Blacquiere, the contemporary and literary asso- 
ciate of Sir W. Jones, who, at an octogenarian age, still attends 
to his duties with a degree of assiduity and success which, in 
an exhausting climate like that of India, appears a miracle. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment attached to the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal, includes those chaplains which the Supreme 
Government of India may place at its disposal. The Bishop, 
widx a salary of 45,977 Rupees a-year, presides over the diocese, 
aswted by a» Archdeacon, w^ho, in addition to his mj of 
Senior Chaplain, receives an ext|ra allowance of 3,200 Rupees 
a-year. Ox the entire number of Chaplaiqs, the first sixteen 
rank as Seniors, and receive, 9,600 Rupees a-year and the rest as 
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Junior Chaplains otf 1^000 Es* The period for passing through ' 
the inferior giMide k The two Senior Chap- 

lains are mureovi^att^Dra to die Cathedral, and divide 25,214 
Rupees betxvaea JCbe number of Chaplains attached to 

the division of ^ is twentj-five. In 
all matters ^doctrine and eccelesiastical dis« 

cipline, they are iiaddt <Q^j£rectioQ of their Diocesan, but 
tbeir position in our local ifljstitntions is that of military Chap- 
lains. A senior Chaplain ranks as a Major, a junior takes rank 
with a Captain, and their retiring allowances are regulated by 
this military distinction. The Court of Directors have invari- 
ably refused to recognize them as standing in the relation of an > 
incumbent to a parish at home. The allotment of their sta- 
tions, therefore, rests exclusively with the political authorities of 
the country, who have the same power to transfer a Chaplain 
from one station to another, as they have to send a Colonel from 
one Regiment to another. 

There are also two Presbyterian Clergymen on the public 
establishment, of whom the senior receives 13,513 Rupees, 
and the junior 9,600 Rupees a year. 

It only remains to bring into one point of view the receipts 
and disbursements of the various departments into which the 
Governntent of Bengal is divided; and thus to present the 
reader with a comprehensive survey of its finances. For these 
Items, we are indebted to the labors of the Financial Committee 
appointed by Lord Ellenborough, consisting of Mr. Millett, 
Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Dorin. Their report is equally remark- 
able for its elaborate details, its just discrimination, and its 
minute accuracy, and is unquestionably the most useful and im- 
portant financim document ever presented to Government. It 
furnishes the model for all future reports on ijjfLs subject, and 
thus abridges the labors of all future Committees. From their 
report we extract the following particulars of the income and 
expenditure of the year 1841-42, the last year embraced by 
their researches ; 


4 > 


Judicial Department 
The Land Revenue 
The Stamps 
The Salt Department. . . 
Tfife Opium Department. 
Thef 




Receipts. 

Charges. 

4,78,046 

52,85,300 

4,10.56,039 

51,61,813 

23, 5], 112 

1,38,285 

1,93,29,224 

54,23,376 

1,38,26,480 

67,87,689 

6,04,021 

5,48,662 

51,89,324 

$76,631 


statement does apMifclude the 

AiraclD, Tenasserim, and^l^^bar; but |iff5rd 

no surplus revenue; the income is k|griy the 
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maintenance of internal peace, and extHjBjfiai secur^. Neither 
does it include the Ecclesias^cal a^^Post ^Office depart* 
meats, the pensions mid charitiiAe'"i&wances> the expense of 
the various schools of learning, or the misoeUiuieous general 
civil expenditure at home or in India; nor the receipts and 
charges connected with the Sqpreme Court, the Court of 
Requests, or the Police of Ciucottm Unfortunately^ these 
minor departments of expense were not included within the 
circle of research prescribed for the Finance Committee ; and 
as that body has been dissolved, there is no hope of obtaining 
for them the same patient and careful investigation which 
])l^n so happily bestowed on the larger branches of the public 
expenditure We are left therefore to conjecture their amount; 
and we think we &U within the mark, by stating that fifty lacs 
of Rupees will cover the charges incurred in all these depart- 
ments. Adding this sum to the expenditure acknowledged by 
the Committee, we have 3,04,28,638 Rupees, or a little more 
than thre^ millions sterling, to deduct from the rent Roll of the 
state^ amounting to Rs. 8,36,48,074, and we have therefore a ^ 
surpuis revenue, of five millions sterling to meet the political 
and military chaiges of Government. 

This is a higlSy satisfactory result of our administration. 
In the most palmy days of the Moosulman government, at the 
beginning of the last century, under the enlightened rule of 
the great Moorshed Kooly Khan, when the largest amount 
of revenue was obtained witlx the least oppression of the people, 
the income of Bengal and Behar did not exceed two millions 
and a quarter sterling. The same provinces now yield the 
British Government more than eight millions sterling. If this 
augmentation of the public revenue had been accompanied 
with the enerqj^ed depression of the country ; if the upper 
classes had become more impoverished, and the lower classes 
more wretched in proportion as the public exchequer had been 
replenished, the survey we have now taken oi the finances 
would supply matter for humiliation and regret, instead of matter 
of exultation. But there is nothing in the apparent condition 
of native Society in our day as compared with any history — or 
tradition of its state under the ablest Mahomedan rulers, which 
could lead us to conclude that the country has been imured 
by our taxation. The salt tax pi esses more heavilx m die 
comfort, of the poor than under the previous dyiM^^Aad 
that4W^bix4s j necessary of life has in too 
becoW a tnd joimost unattainable luxury; but, w\th 
eaS^eptioQ, tkJm k trety reason to Mieve that the 
rewigiae the cojitry is raised with Itas/cf 

S aeraJ uieonvenience<lRm 4ihe smaller revedie m 

oordi(|ji*!i|e6^ Khai^^ven though the burden of taxation has 
been enc^jpa^ to thosllte of three ehilhng and sixpence a head. 
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The PdUieal rdaii^ emiOa^ieiufem tike British Ge^erpmmiemd 
Native Ste^s aasd subject to tiiv 

Promncesy as A^etood cn 1840* Beoised aad com^tsd to IMSf 
by Amd^^ew D^Ceue. Caloiwca, 1844* 

This work, which in a former xmmher of our jonmal we incidentally 
noticed, deserves something more from us than a brief passing allainon. 
As a local work, and one, too, of some merit, it affords us pleasure 
to appropriate to its examination a few pages of our Reidew. 

There can be but one opinion os regards the utility of such compila- 
tions They are of incalculable advantage in any country, and more 
especially in one like India, where everything &at relates to the eoo» 
nomics of government is, from its very constitution, studiously concealed ; 
and where political changes, as of late, in the adminisU'ation and 
relative position of states, have been so sudden and rapid, that ere we 
could contemplate them, or even imagine the motives that led to their 
adoption, they were succeeded by others equally sudden and equally 
surprizing. The value, therefore, of any record that affects to give 
us a knowledge of past transactions, and to point out clearly the links 
in that long trrin of consequences which must invariably follow the 
conflict between a nation in the full bloom and glory of civilization, and 
one, if not in a state of retrogression, assuredly in one of stagnation, 
must altogether be estimated by the sources from whence such informa- 
tion is derived. 

With one or two exceptions, where recourse has been had to the 
authority of Colonel Sutherland, than whom there is not a more ex- 
perience and intelligent officer employed in the diplomatic service of 
government, and whose sketches On (he rtiahons suhmitng between the 
British Government in India and the different native states*' is not 
only a monument of his industry, but admitted to be a valuable book of 
reference : the whole of Mr. D’Croz’s remarks on the political relations 
of the N. W. Provinces” have been collected from officia 
documents obtained from the archives of the different public officel 
of Calcutta and Agra. This, apart from other considerations, is 
sufficient to ^ve them an authoritative impress, —an essential most 
prized by an official, and by any one really desirous of having an accurate 
knowledge of Indian affairs But even as a literary effort the com- 
pilation will bear criticism. The style is strictly narrative. There is 
no effort at fine writing— no attempt at disquisition, the statements are 
clearly and succinctly made ; and though, at times, there may appeir 
an unevenness in the structure of some of the sentences, arisins 
no doubt from the anxiety of the compiler to give his statements an 
the language of the record, rather t^n reproduce them tluroui^ the 
alemUc of his own mind, we cannot say, even in audh intanoei, 
that he is <diargeable with obscurity, or an overwecmii^ derire to 
amplify details to an insufferable 
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Though uot marked bj that power of discrimioatiiig between what 
is important and what is unimportant, and that wide range of histoncal 
research which are the leading features of Colonel Sutherland’s valuable 
and elaborate work, the present compilation will, in our opinion, be 
found a good supplement to it It supplies much information, which 
the Colonel’s sketches do not afford, from the circumstance of more 
prominent attention having been bestowed by the latter on those 
Native States which, from their position and internal resources, are more 
an object of solicitude with British authorities, than the petty 
principaliUes which from mismanagement and internal dissensions 
are so impoverished as to be incapable, in the event of any disaster 
occurring to threaten our supremacy, of throwing any material weight 
into the political scale One advantage Mr. D’Cruz, without question, 
possesses; and that is, that his compilation is brought up to the 
present period, and contains, in an Appendix, the treaties entire, that 
have been ratified between the British Government, and the different 
States which he notices. Colonel Sutherland’s work, however valuable 
in other respects, does not contain this desideratum, though be mentions, 
in general terms, the animus of a treaty ; and as eight years have 
elapsed since it was published, and many important changes must, 
no doubt, have taken place in the government and pobtieal relations 
of the states m the N. W. Provinces, the more recent compilation, 
so far as these provinces are concerned, will, unquestionably, as a 
book of reference, have the preference 

The different native states and chiefs subject to the government of 
the N, W, Provinces are, with the exceptions of a few stipendiary 
chiefs and jagheerdars, of little or no note, resident at Agra, Benares 
Bareilly, and other civil stations, classified by the compiler in the 
following order 

BustdIiECUND, — which exclusive of several petty jagheers, contains 
ten principal states. With these states the British government have 
treaties not only offensive and defensive, but their chiefs have rehnquish- 
ed political relations with one another, and with all other states. 

DeIiHI — including the king and the royal family, the jagheerdar 
of Bullubghur, and a few other lesser jagWrdars under the control 
of the Governor-General’s Agent 

Satigob and Nebbuddah, — in which there is only one independent 
territory of any consequence, viz Rewah, with the Rajah Bishonath Sing, 
who, we rejoice to say, has latterly evinced a cordial desire to 
suppress, in his territory, the horrible crime of female infanticide, 
there is a treaty of friendship and of defensive alliance. In the numer- 
ous other jagheers the dependent chieftains with few exceptions hold grants 
from the British government, but are, nevertheless, left to manage 
their own internal affairs uncontrolled. 

The HilIi States — now under the superintendence of the Political 
Agent at Subathoo, and lying between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 

The Sbikh Pbotected States — ^which, by the treaty entered into 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1809, with Runjeet Sing, came under the 
protection of the British, and the large principality of Bawhalpore. 
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tinder esch general head, whether the principality comprised in it 
be of primary or secondary importance, Mr. D’Crus, in not a few in- 
stances, endeavours to give us some of the circumstances that led to the 
dismemberment of the state from the parent one, and its forrasition 
into an independent, or dependent, as the case may be, chieflan^. 
Events which are notorious, and which belong to history rather than 
modern speculation, are studiously glossed over, under the impression, 
no doubt, that their value would be questionable in a work whose 
professed object is to give us an accurate idea of the statistics of these 
principalities: We have, therefore, where the state is an important 
one, the terms of the treaty first entered into with its ruler; the 
modifications which subsequent governments may have made in the 
original treaty ; the amount of tnbute, where tribute is paid ; the 
temtorial extent of the principality ; the number of villages contained 
therein ; its population ; its fiscal resources contrasted with the general 
expenditure of the executive ; the force maintained , how long each 
chief has reigned ; his family descent ; and above all the distinction 
with which he is received when quitting his territories This last is 
a matenal point, as Oriental princes, it is well known, are tenacious of 
their dignity, and nothing is more calculated to create jealousies and 
feud among them, than a solecism in etiquette in open durbar 

Since the publication of Colonel Sutherland’s “ Sketches,” some 
great changes have taken place zn Bundleeund, and none more lemarka- 
ble than in the two important principalities of Jaloun and Jhansi 
To rescue the former from “ utter ruin” the British Government under- 
took, during the minority of Rao Gobin Rao, the management of 
the state, and placed it under a Superintendent , subject to the orders of 
the Political Agent in Bundleeund The deplorable condition to which 
this once flourishing principality was reduced, during the regency of the 
widow of the preceding chief Baba Bala Rao Gobiud Rao, not only 
rendered interference imperative, but proves, incontestibly, the evil 
consequences that are sure to follow the exercise of political power 
by native females, beset as they are with intrigue and opposition, 
and unable, from the want of education and other causes, to cope 
successfully with them. In this instance the mismanagement, as we 
will presently shew, calls loudly, on the part of the Supreme power 
in India, for some interdict in the shape of a Salic law which would 
negative, or refuse to acknowledge, the right of females to undertake 
so important a trust as Government Such an interdict will not be 
considered arbitrary when it is known that, in cases of succession to 
states under the Government of the N W Provinces, the approbation 
of the British Government, in all instances, must first be obtained. 

And here, to support the charge of mismanagement in Jaloun we will 
quote the testimony of Lord Auckland, whose discrimination between 
the real and apparent causes of events, was generally admitted, and 
who, whatever his political errors may have been, cannot well, in ordinary 
afikirs of Government, be charged with the Jesuitism of bendmg facts 
or opinions, to the prejudice of a party, with (he view of carrying out 
a preconceived opinion^ In 1840, his Lordship in a minute which 
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recorded, la the course of nine or ten years the land had been 

most profusely alienated, debts to the amount of more than thirty lacs 
had been contracted, extensive districts had been mortgaged as security 
for them; there was neither order nor security in the territory, every 
village was exposed to the attacks of plunderers; cultivation was 
deserted, and a country which has been fruitful and prosperous was day 
by day becoming desolate.** This is a lamentable picture to contemplate, 
but it is a picture by no means overdrawn. We have travelled through 
most of the states in Bundlecund, and we can confidently assert, that 
the same might, with slight modifications, be said of all. But it is 
satisfactory to add, that since the principality, by the death of the 
minor who left no heirs, has lapsed to Government, there has been a 
progressive improvement in its revenue] resources ; a greater security to 
life and property ; and a cheering piospect of liquidating the heavy 
debts, contracted during the period of its mismanagement 

About the same time gross mismanagement” had likewise reduced 
the revenues of Jhansi from twelve lacs to three The causes of this 
great deficiency were attributable to the unpopular, though brief, reign 
of Bao Bugonath Bao, who, independently of being a leper, which 
according to the Hindoo ntual is a disqualification, had to contend 
against a powerful faction, which he was utterly incompetent to subdue. 
On his death, in 1838, the pretensions of his brother, the present chief, 
were, out of four claimants, considered best founded by the British 
Government. Being likewise a person of feeble capacity, tlic cabals of 
the former reign, combined with a fierce opposition set up by the mother 
of a former chieftain, who, it seems, advocated the cause of a rejected 
claimant to the musnud, rendered the state one scene of anarchy and 
confusion. In fact, so determined was the opposition of the advocating 
Baee, and so strong were her supporters, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, as our readers may remember, to make a Military demonstration 
on our part before she could be finally made to submit, and evacuate the 
fort. After the struggle had subsided, the pnncipality, like Jaloun, was 
brought under British management. An agent was immediately ap- 
pointed ; but with the view of avoiding the consequences likely to 
follow an injudicious and sudden change of system, the country, as 
hitherto, was managed through the intervention of native agency. A 
quinquenial settlement, on arussoodi, or progressh e jumma, was effect- 
ed ; and when we compare its fair aspect with the cnppled state of the 
finances iii 1838, we cannot help admiring the superior manner in which 
taxation is managed under the European economy. Unfortunately, just 
as the long catalogue of malversations which had insinuated themseUes 
into every department were, we may well imagine, being rooted out, and 
the people at large beginning to reap the benefits of good order and 
government, the administration of the State was again transferred to the 
v^ chief, who, according to the compiler, was in 1838, considered an 
“ imbecile” and “ incompetent to manage its affairs ” Whether the 
affection of his people yearned towards him, or whether he evinced 
symptoms o f admimstrative competency during his deposition, are 
points respecting which we are left to conjecture ; but in the absence 
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of any thing like tangible eyidence to guide us» we must jHroiunuiee the 
retransfer one of those politicid juggles which* on a larger scale, 
during the last few years we have had to contemplate. Whether 
the principahty will gun or lose by this change does not require 
any great powers of vaticination to predict, notwithstanding the 
fair promises made by the present chief to preserve the arrangements 
effected by the British. Our government are, however, no losers. They 
have in lieu of the two lacs paid them from the Jhonsi revenues for 
meeting a moiety of the cost of maintaining the Bundlecund legion, 
received some ceded lands, assumed to be capable of yielding an assess* 
ment of nearly two lacs and thirty thousand rupees. These lands, as 
they are in the vidnity of Jaloun, have been placed under the manage- 
ment of the superintendent of that distnct — a guarantee that, whatever 
be the general wreck in the finances of Jhansi, no deficiency in the 
realization of the public dues will take place in them. Another advan- 
tage guned is the assignment of a tract of land for a military cantonment, 
a precaution rendered necessary by past experience, and which will 
leave little or no prospect of the tranquillity of the state being again 
disturbed. 

Passing from Bundlecund, to the second general head of the compila- 
tion, we find in it much information regarding the alleged grievances 
of the King of Delhi As His Majesty’s agent, Mr. G Thompson, 
has given notice that “ he would at the present court call the atten- 
tion of the proprietors to the treatment the King of Delhi has experi- 
enced at the hands of the Government of India,” we scarcely think 
an apology necessary, for placing before our readers a condensed 
account of this alleged ill treatment. 

We premise that it would be needless to repeat the story of the 
second conquest of Delhi by the Mahrattas : suffice it to say, that after 
the successful conquests of Lord Lake’s army in 1803, the released 
and blind King Shah Allum came, without any specific stipulations, 
tmder British protection. With every consideration for the feelings 
and comfort of His Majesty, it was decided to retain for his benefit all 
the territories and resources assigned for his support by the Mahrattas, 
and to bestow on him such pecuniary compensation as, with the revenue 
of these lands, would enable the Royal family to support their dignity. 
This allowance was originally fixed at nearly eight lacs per annum ; 
but Shah Allum before his death, considering this amount insufficient, 
it was, as soon as the financial expences of the state would admit, raised 
in 1 806 to upwards of ten lacs per annum Three-years afterwards it was 
rsdsed to twelve lacs, “ without” says the compiler “ any reference 
whatever to the produce of the lands, termed the assigned territories, as 
a permanent arrangement, and as fully sufficient for every purpose of 
comfort and reasonable state ” Akhar Shah the late King, it appears, 
thought differently, and after repeated applications for an augmentation, 
determined to depute, in 1830, Rammohun Roy to England as his 
Envoy. The fruit of this mission was the grant, by the Court of 
Directors, of thiee lacs in full satisfaction of all claims of every 
description that the King may be supposed to possess.” 
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A di»cretionary power being, however, vested in the Supreme Govern- 
ment as to the manner in whi^ this augmentation should be distiibuted, 
it was resolved, and we think judiciously, to provide, in the first instance, 
for those members of the Ec^al family whose maintenances were known 
to be inadequate ; to appropriate a portion likewise towards the repairs 
of the Palace ; and to establish, within its precincts, a college for the 
education of the " Sulateens.” Akbar Shah, as well as the present 
King, having declined the acceptance of the augmentation on these 
conditions, and having also refused to relinquish all claims on the British 
Government, the answer of the Court of Directors to this refusal 
was couched in the following terms:— “ The King having refused to 

* accept the augmentation, on the condition of executing a formal 

* renunciation of all further claims upon the British Government, 

* must be considered as baring declined the offered benefit ; and that 

* there is no sufficient reason for granting to the poorer members of 
‘ the fiimily that portion which it was intended to assign to them 

* out of the additional provision,’^ 

So far as the first part of this decision is concerned, we are of 
opinion that it is justified by all the circumstances of the case, but 
we cannot say so much for the determination expressed in the last 
clause, unless there be some compact between the Government and 
the King, wluch precludes the former without the consent of the latter 
bestowing any bounty it may please, on the impovenshed members of 
the family. On the supposition that no such compact exists, the Court’s 
determination has all the semblance of a retractation, or more properly 
speaking, a desire to escape, through a loophole, the fulfilment of 
a promise. The distribution of the augmentation presupposed that the 
King’s allowances were already ample, and unless it can be satisfactorily 
proved that the poorer members were, like his Majesty, recusant, we 
thmk it a hardship to deprive them of the pittance which they required, 
and which was so generously offered them. 

We have now exceeded our ordinary limits, while we have left 
untouched much valuable information which the compilation before us 
contains. We trust we have smd enough to enable our readers 
to form an estimate of the utility and importance of the work. When 
we consider the defective state of records m this country, arising from 
the destructive nature of the climate itself, and the difficulty the 
compiler must have experienced in procuring even those from which he 
has collected, we are disposed to praise him more for his general 
accuracy, than censure him for minor defects The archives of the 
government, unquestionably, contain much that is valuable ; and were 
they superintended by men of some hterary pretensions, and an ordi- 
nary share of assiduity ; instead of as at present by a class of persons 
whose duty, however useful, is to see that the records and fusty 
tomes do not crumble mto dust, we would, in a short time, have, in a 
compressed form, information that would be prized equdly by the 
historian, the statesman, and the philanthropist. 
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Memoir on the Field Carnage of sick and wounded Soldiers in the 
Benml Army, By J» L. Login, M. D* Surgeon to the Beeidoncy 

at Lucinow* 

When General Sir George Pollock, G. C. B. was returning from 
Kabul, we happened to take up a position on one of the heists above 
Tezeen, which was held by a party of Sepoys and of Seikh auxiliaries. 
No enemy was in sights and we sat for hours Hstlessly watching the 
immense column defiling before us. The advance guard, the privileged 
baggage and followers ; the main column ; the hospital train of 
Doolies, CameUKujawas and Elephants, each of the latter carrying six 
or eight frost-bitten cripples ; the commissariat supplies, or ordnance 
stores and miscellaneous baggage ; and camp-followers with some thou- 
sand Kabul, Hindoo and other refugees, men, women and children 
Then there was Shah Zeman, the old blind ex-king of Afghanistan , 
who so often had marched that same road bent on schemes of conquest ; 
who had, scarcely twenty months before returned to feast on the sweets 
of his beloved Kabul ; even then, though a dependent on his brother Shah 
Soojah, not cured of ambition, but scheming conquest of the Punjab, 
if not of India. We now saw the old man, mounted on an indifferent 
steed, attended by a single horse-keeper ; pushing bis way through the 
dense crowds, now jostled and jostling, calm and dignified, he excited 
our sympathy much more than when, m the former days of his exile, he 
and Shah Soojah aped the monarch at Loodiana. Then came the 
dissolute Futteh Sing, attended by a few horsemen as dissolute-looking 
as himself , then his more respectable brother, the young Shah-Zadah 
Shahpoor. — Both had within the month been kings of A%hanistan. 

This motley procession passed, before the rear-guard appeared, 
and each successive group suggested its own train of thought. It is, 
however, of the ideas excited by the hospital train that we would here 
speak. Many were the shifts that the gallant general had been put to, 
to accommodate his sick High as was the pay given, many Doolie 
bearers had deserted before the advance on Kabul ; and of camels, 
elephants, and other carnage cattle, there was a lamentable scarcity. 
The invalids on elephants sat, and held on, as they best could, on the 
bare pad. The Kujawahs on camels were extremely uncomfortable, 
clumsy and fragile ; and we fear that, despite the exertions made by indi- 
viduals and by officials, many severe accidents befell the sick and 
wounded in these conveyances. In the Khoord Kabul pass, the second 
march from Kabul, we ourselves found two poor wretches, one without 
feet, the other maimed in a less degree, both yelling out that they had lost 
their seats and were left to perish The first had been provided with an 
ass, from which he had fallen, and his condition excited httle pity 
from bis countrymen. We unceremoniously dismounted a stout fellow 
who was nding on an elephant, and gave his seat to one of the poor 
sufferers. The other cripple found a place on our own saddle horse, 
till other means of conveyance were available. 

This one incident is a fair sample of the miseries that befall the 
sick and wounded at every step on a line of march, despite the muni- 
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ficeot hosfntal eetablkhment allowed by goranament Money may 
be laviebed, and commanders may strain every nerve to provide relief; 
but all these means will continue to be neutralized, as they already 
have been on such occasions, as the Nepal, Burmah, and Kabul com- 
paigns, unless we arrive at the desideratum of a light, safe, and 
easy conveyance, available for all sorts of ground; and which may 
he carried by men strong enough to carry a moderate burthen. 
How deeply such a substantial benefit would be appreciated by our 
native army, may be judged from the admiration they bestow on our 
clumsy, inefficient hospital train. They see that money is not grudged 
by the ** Sirkar Company,’* to mitigate the sufferings of those who, 
under Native Governments, would not be considered worth the 
trouble and expence of carriage ; but they must also see that the said 
money does not effect all it might effect. 

On the day already referred to, as we sat alternately looking down 
the first descent of the Huft Kotal, and the plain of Kubar Jubar, our 
Seikh allies were not unobservant of what passed. They, too, were 
making their comments, fragments of which reached our ears ; as for 
example, “ Yes, how comfortable they are ; see the great train of 
‘ dooLes ; the elephants, the camels, the mules ; Ah ! it is a Badshahee 
‘ army” (a princely service ) The English take care of their sick 
* and wounded.” From the position and manner of the speakers, 
we were satisfied that they were unconscious of being observed, and 
did not speak for effect Indeed, these auxiliaries were not much in 
the habit of fiattering English Officers, and some of the remarks they 
had previously, on occasions, indulged in, were far from complimentary. 

Next perhaps to regular pay and unalienable pension, the strongest 
hold we have on the fidelity of Native Troops, lies in our hospital 
establishment. To be cared for when sick or disabled : not to be 
abandoned to the knives of those plundering savages, who, every where 
in the field, follow an Indian camp : to be skilfully and zealously 
attended, during months of confinement, and when pronounced incurable 
to be sent to their homes on moderate pensions ; these are the strongest 
links in the chains of attachment binding the native soldier to the 
British service. 

From whatever quarter it may originate, we feel bound to examine 
any reasonable plan for diminisfawg the miseries of sick and wounded 
soldiers in the field ; but such a proposition comes with tenfold force 
from a practical man of Dr. Login's skilly perseverance, and ingenuity. 
He shall speak for himself in the extracts we shall presently give ; 
but first let us remind our readers that he speaks confidently only 
on a few broad principles, admitting present imperfection, and courting 
correction as to the details of his plan. 

Dr. Login’s proposition is simply this; that by the application of 
discipline and mechanism, the money allowed by government for the 
conveyance of sick and wounded soldiers might be made to purcbaae 
double the amount of relief it now affords. Not resting on this barren 
dogma, Dr. Login has been for a long time engaged in a series of expe** 
riments to ascertain the best construction for conveyances that might 
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be xvaHable either for Utters, beds, or chairs; which might be carried 
by men, camels, elephants, mules or ponies; and which wouU be 
equally useful in the swamps of Arrakan, among the Himalaya moun- 
tains, or on the plains of Sindh. 

For such conveyances, simplicity is not less essential than strength 
and lightness. Dr Login, we are happy to observe, sees the wisdom 
of turning to account the materials most readily procurable. Hope, 
canvass, bamboo, hemp and cotton, with a few iron books, pins and 
nails, can rarely be wanting in any camp. An active and dexterous 
hand will fashion these rude materials into means of an immedicUe un- 
speakable relief, while the mere scientific mechanic is posed for want 
of a screw, a hinge or a nut. 

But it is time we should let Dr. Login speak for himself. After some 
prefatory notice, he thus sets forth the objections to the hospital 
doolies now used, and the advantages of a light litter 

600 Bearers at 5 Rs. each, Rs. 3,000 

20 Mate do at 6 do. do 120 

10 Sirdars do at 8 do. do. 80 

630 Men. Total monthly amount, . , . . Rs. 3,200 

As however these bearers, when in the field, are entitled to receive their 
rations from the commissariat, at fixed rates, and when on foreign service 
as a gratuity, it frequently happens, that the expence to Government for 
this ^owaxLce far exceeds the amount of their pay under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

** During the march of the Army of the Indus m 1839 — the price of Otta” 
in Camp was for same time about two seers per rupee, and at this rate the 
charge to Government for the doolie establishment of each European Corps 
of the full strength, must for rations alone, have been Rs. 2,450; makmg 
their whole monthly expence 12,650 Rupees. 

“ With so large an cstabhshment, maintained at so great an expence, — 
the utmost efficiency for its particular purpose, may he justly expected. 
How far this has been realized must next be considered. 

“ When Troops are marching through an open and level country, it must 
be admitted, that no mode of conveyance can be more easy for a sick person, 
or in most cases for a wounded one, than the present doohe. But when 
the country to be traversed is intersected by mountain passes, like Affgha- 
mstan, or by deep ravines and broad rivers, like the Western Punjaub, 
the case, as will be shewn, becomes widely different 

From the peculiar construction of the doohe, and the impossibUity of 
adaptmg it sufficiently to the ascents and descents of an uneven road, it 
becomes not only an uncomfortable conveyance for a sick person, as an 
ordinary htter, but from the same cause, it is, to say the least, extrem^y 
ill-adapted for the removal of wounded men from heights, which require to 
be occupied in marching through such a countnr. 

" For a similar reason, it is equally objectionable when marching through 
a swampy country, fording shallow streams, &c. from the beddmg being so 
readily wet and dirtied ; while, as a Hospital bed, its defects are so gene- 
rally acknowledged as to render it necessaiy to keep up a separate 
establishment of cots, for every corps, when m cantonments 

As a field Hospit^ bed or cam^e for wounded men, it is still further 
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objectioiiable, from not bemg sufficiently finn, to admit of the successful 
treatment of fractured limbs^ under ordmary circumstances : and hence it 
frequently happens, that cases, which with more perfect means of treatment 
mi^t have been cured, are now, of necessity, amputated. 

" Another great objection to the doolie is, that as it can only be earned by 
men accustom^ to keep step, and solely employed as bearers , m tbe event 
of their desertion, the doohe becomes useless. Under such circumstances 
It yeiy often becomes necessary to carry on the sick by any means which 
may nappen to be available, (though not always well adapted to the pur- 
pose) and those who have served m the late campaigns beyond the Indus, 
can remember the misery then endured by the sick, when earned on camels 
m a common Kujawah, or when fastened on the back of a laden Yahoo or 
mule, dunng the march 

"To these objections must be added the great extent of the doohe tram, 
and the delay and difficulty m defilmg it through a narrow pass. As the 
present doohe cannot be made to keep up with the column on the line of 
march, the sick accompany the baggage tram, and as it frequently happens, 
that the road to be traversed can admit of only one doohe abreast (and as 
whether full or empty , they require equal space) the distance which may 
thus be occupied by the doolie tram of each regiment, will be no less than 
600 yards 

" As before an active enemy, the whole of this distance may require to be 
guarded by flankmg parties, on commanding heights, the harassing 
duties of a rear guard of an Army, under such circumstances, and when 
every other establibhment is on a similar scale, may be more easily 
imagined than described 

" A similar delay occurs, when a doolie train has to be ferried over a broad 
river, with an insufficient number of Boats As from the bulk of the doohe, 
a very few only can be sent over at a time, the delay which the sick expe- 
rience becomes not only inconvenient, but m some cases dangerous m the 
extreme, while as the same difficulty occurs m conveymg the empty doolies, 
the rear guard under these circumstances, is sometimes exposed to the most 
barassmg delay. 

" Such are a few of the pnncipal objections to the present system of Doohe 
carnage for the sick and wounded 1 shall now proceed to shew m what 
way many of these objections may be obviated by the substitution of a more 
convenient litter, and by the introduction of an orgamzed Corps of " Hospi- 
tal Lascars.’’ 

" The Litter which I propose to substitute for the present doohe is shewn 
m the accompanying sketches. It consists of several jomted frames made of 
strong Bamboo with cane work lacing, moving within another frame of the 
same matenal. This latter frame is supported on folding legs, and by means 
of handles sliding within the hollow Bamboos of which it is constructed, it 
can be earned like a common hand-barrow. Another moveable frame, 
which can be detached from the outer one when not m use, serves to support 
a cover for protection agamst sun or ram. 

The advantages of a htter of this construction, as compared with the com- 
mon Doohe, are that by a shght modification of the position of the frames, 
it may be made to serve the purpose of an admirable Hospital Cot or as a 
camp bed for Officers, wffiile as a conveyance for the transport of sick or 
wounded men, it not only can he adapted to be earned by Camels, on Carts, 
Mules, Elephants, Ponies, &c. accordmg as they are most easily procurable, 
but when bearers alone are used, it can be earned by two men with the 
greatest ease, while litters which are not in use may be packed up and 
earned spare until required.” v * 
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Br. Login then proceeds to explain six sets of neat engraTings 
'which are attached to the memoir, and shew the litter in every c<hi- 
ceivable position, as carried by elephants, camels, ponies; by 
foui, three, or by two men ; also on an artillery waggon and on a 
bullock cart. The plates also shew the doolie packed and unpacked 
as a chair, a horizontal bed or a reclining one The explanations 
are clear and devoid of all clap-trap. 

The supenoT portability of the latter over the doolie is one point 
strongly in favour of the former An empty doolie is carried by four 
bearers. Six empty litters may be carried by one camel, or three by 
two men 

Having explained all points of the litters themselves, Pr. Login 
then proposes a disciplined corps of hospital carriers, not hearers^ as 
a substitute for the present undisciplined, plundering, runaway dooly 
bearers. His reasoning seems to us conclusive ; and having seen many 
a sick and wounded soldier obliged to walk because one of four bearers 
had deserted, we cannot too strongly advocate any system that would 
reduce the number of carriers and render professional ones altogether 
unnecessary ; one, in short, that would decrease the demand for earners 
while increasing the supply, as a large portion of the litters may be 
carried on animals, and these borne by the men, may be so by any 
men strong enough to bear ordinary burthens. We give Dr. Login* s 
statement of the expense of his proposed system, with his apology 
for its present deficiences : — 

“ With respect to the ordmary monthly charge, I have already shown 
that the estabhsbment now required in the field for the carnage of the sick 
of every European corps of ten companies amounted to Rs. 3,20o per 
mensem ; while circumstances do occur which sometimes increase the expence 
to upwards of 12,660 Rs. 

** For the estabhsbment required for the litters in the field, the expense will, 
of course, vary according as bearers or other carnage are employed. 

For a full establishment of Bearers the charge will be say, 

1 Jemadar, .... . Rs. 12 

2 Havildars, . . . , „ 20 

4 Naicks, 28 

40 Pnvates 

Actmg Naicks, 240 

Total Hospital Lascar Estabhshment, . Rs. 300 

400 Hired Bearers at 5, 2000 

Total monthly charge for Bearers, Rs 2300 

When Came] carnage, or carts are used, to the extent I have recommend- 
ed, the expence will be : 

For Hospital Estabhshment, 


Lascars, .. Rs. 300 

40 Hired Bearers, .. 200 

35 Camels (or Carts), 250 

8 Ditto, for 40 spare litters, 80 

Total per mensem, Re, 630 
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TVelve ipar* «aindt (or other carnage) being supplied from the Goui*^ 
missanat. ^ 

"The difference^ therefore, m the ordinair monthly expense in the fidd, 
between the preamit system of doolies ana the proposed establishment for 
litters, will be, in the first case, 900 Rs. per mensem, and in the second, 
Rupees 2370, in favor of the latter arrangement 

" With respect to the extraordinary charges for Batta on Foreign Service, 
the Ruction in the amount of expense would not only be m the ratio of the 
diminished number of followers (m itself no less sum than Rupees 3045 
or Rupees 8775 respectively, accordmg as bearers or other carriage may 
be emploj^ed under similar circumstances, but from the correspondmg re- 
duction m demand, the price of food, and of carriage for it, would also be 
proportionally lessened. 

" The comparative cost in cantonments of the present system, and of an 
Hospital Lascar Establishment, such as 1 have proposed, is the only point 
on which the difference is in favor of present arrangements. 

" For an European Corps, the establishment now required costs only Rs. 46 
while the expense of an establishnient of Hospital Lascars would be Rs. 250 
per mensem, exclusive of occasional clothing and pensions for service 

In regard to expense, therefore, it remains a matter of simple calculation, 
whether this monthly difference, in Cantonments of say Rs 220, including 
the contingencies I have above mentioned) may not be more than compensat- 
ed by the large saving m the field, or even during the ordmaij relief of 
corps which the adoption of the proposed system can effect, or whether, m 
a imlitary point of view (if this additional expense m cantonments be an 
insuperable objection), a corps with a disciplined establishment of Hospital 
Lascars, at all times ready for the field, may not be much more efficient irith 
two men less per company in its ranks, than it can be under the present 
system, when its numbers are complete 

ITiere, lastly, remains to be noticed, the comparative compactness with 
which the litters, and doohes can be earned in the field. 

** With respect to the doolies, 1 have already alluded to the difficulties ex- 
perienced m transporting a large train of them across a broad nver, or m 
defiling through a narrow pass ; that, m the latter case, those attached to one 
European Corps occupy a space of no less than 600 yards in length, and 
that, whether full or empty, they cannot be more compactly earned. 

“ With litters, on the other nand, from their smaller size, not only would 
the space taken up by them, under similar circumstances, be reduced by 
one tWd; but as the spare fitters can fie packed up into one sixth the space 
occupied by the present doolies, when carried spare, the reduction may 
ordinarily be estimated at one-half. Moreover, as no difficulty would be 
expenenced, when bearers are employed in carrying up the laden doohes, 
on flank of the column, the baggage train wfll be still further reduced, 
and the fitters will be earned, on the line of march m two compact divi- 
sions, the laden ones with the troops, and the spare ones with the baggage 
tram. 

" In transportmg the sick across a broad river, the advantages of the htters 
will be especially obvious , as from their admitting of being packed up so 
easily, at least four tunes the number of laden litters, and a still laiger 
proportion of those which are spare, may be conveyed in one boat, from 
that which can be done under the present system. 

advantages which I have here pointed out in respect to compactness 
of carnage, when litters are employed, apply m a xieeufiar degree to those, 
which are required for the use of the Field Hospital. 

" In concluding this memoir on the carnage of 4he sick and wounded in the 
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ladum Army, I may dbeaanre that my attention was* first directed to the 
subject m 1838-39, when attached to the Horse Artillery of the army of the 
Indus. 

" Subsequently dunng my residence at Herat adth the Mission wader Ma- 
jor D’Arcy Todd, andmyjournies through different parts of Afiganistau^ 
among others in the Kohistan with the late Major Eldred Pottinger, 1 had 
very favourable opportumties of observing the modes m which the sick may 
be conveyed under different circumstances in these countries. 

" In 1842/ shortly after my return to India, 1 was induced to commence 
some ezpenments on different descriptions of htters for the carnage of the 
sick and wounded, and through the kmdness of the late Lieut. Colonel 
Edward Sanders, whose zeal in promoting every thing tending to the good 
of the service was ever most conspicuous, these expenments were brought 
to the favorable notice of Lord Ellenborough shortly before the commence- 
ment of the Gwalior campaign 

** Although then in a veiy imperfect state, and in many respects most 
different from that lu which 1 now present them, these htters were so much 
approved of as to induce his Lordship to order several of them to be prepared 
by the commissariat at Cawnpore to accompany the force to Gwalior. 

Unfortunately, however, I had it not myself m my power to superintend 
the preparation, although I gladly acknowledge the kmd interest taken in 
their success by the officer under whose directions they were constructed } 
nor with htters so prepared, and adapted to camel carriage, was there any 
one sent in charge of them 'rhey were made over to the different Regi- 
ments without, I beheve any instructions whatever, as to the manner in 
which their uses were to be tested f Under such circumstances, it is not to 
be wondered at, that they received a very unfair tnal. Instead of having 
their defects carefully observed, and suggestions for their improvement offered, 
as soon as complaints were made by the sick of their uneasmess as a camel 
htter from the too great slope of the back frame, and the distance of the 
points of suspension, they were, without any attempt to rectify these defects, 
which might easily have been done, or without any trial of their uses m 
other respects, at once summarily set aside as unsuitable. 

" Bemg perfectly prepared for this result, as soon as I had learned the cir- 
cumstances under which the trial was to be made, 1 have not been m any 
way deterred by this f^ure ; but have continued my expenments without 
any doubt that, eventually, success must attend them ' 

Although I by no means, presume to say that the htter, which I now 
propose, IS in every respect perfect, or, that it has nearly approached what 
It may be made, by a good workman, I thmk, that the progress 1 have 
made is sufficient to shew, that much may be done to improve an important 
branch of the field equipment of an Indian Army, and to reduce to a very 
large extent the enormous mass of marauders now attached to it. 

“ The accompanying sketches, having been made by a Native artist.are not 
always in correct proportion or on an equal scale, but they will serve to 
illustrate the various modes of htters to wmch the litters can be adapted.’’ 

* My attention was, at this time, drawn to the subject by Mr. George Archer, of 
Lucknow, who was then engaged in some experiments on different modes of carrying 
common doolies To his skill and ingenuity I have been greatly indebted, for many 
most useful suggestions, but in particular for the manner in which the litters may be 
best suspended on camels 

t It 18 by no means my intention, by this remark, to attach any blame to the com- 
missanat department, unfortunately the time allowed for making np the litters was 
•o short, as to rend^ xi Almost impossible, to complete every arrangement for a 
aatufoctory triat 
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We hope that we have shown sufficient necessity for the assembling 
of a committee of experienced officers at Cawnpore or Lucknow, in 
communication with Dr. Login, with full power to try experiments 
with materials of different sorts ; the committee to have at command a 
few carriage cattle and a small party of Hospital Lascars ; so that the 
lightest and simplest litter may be prepared and that it may then have 
a fair trial in all positions and carried by all sorts of animals on marches 
if not less than twelve miles. We recommend to the notice of the com- 
mittee the Almorah and Eastern Hill Dandee as a part of the equipment 
for mountainous countries ; they are not so comfortable as litters, but 
can be taken over any ground that a man can climb and are usually 
carried by only two men. If our magazines were kept well supplied 
in peace with the stores required in war, there would not be the un- 
seemly hurry-skuiTy in every quarter on the first breath of hostilities, 
tending to create alarm, and at least derogatory to the power of a great 
Gc^Vemmcnt If we are always ready in all branches to take the field, 
we are less likely to be disturbed, more likely to remain in peace, and 
if war does take place it will be at less expence to Government and 
at less discomfort to the soldier than as at present, when equipments 
and arrangements are left to the last moment and every thing being done 
hastily, nothing is done well. 


Memoirs, Voyages, and Travels illustrative of the Geography and 
Statistics of Asia, Edited by Major T B, Jervis, F* B, S, 

Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab, containing a particular ao 
count of the Government and character of the SMs, from the 
German of Baron Charles Hugeh With notes by Major T 
S» Jervis, P, B, S, together with characteristic illustrations , §*c. 
Published under the patronage of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company^ 

Iis a fomer oiticle on the Panjab, mention was made of the Travels 
of the celebrated Prussian traveller, Baron Hugel. We are happy to 
have it in our power to announce, that the more valuable part of these 
travels, including the entire narrative or journal, has now been rendered 
accessible to the English reader, in the form of a well executed trans- 
lation For this seasonable and important contribution to our descrip- 
tive Literature, we are indebted to Major Jervis, late of the Bombay 
engineers — a gentleman, the amplitude of whose attainments in Lite- 
tature and Science, peculiarly qualifies him for the task which he has 
undertaken. It may be in the remembrance of many of our readers 
that, about four years ago, the Majoi, — who was then appointed Pro- 
visional Surveyor General of India, but has since resignaed the service 
— ^projected an immense work on the Geography and Statistics of Asia. 
For such a work he had succeeded in collecting vast materials, and in 
engaging the assistance of most of the best and ablest wnters in the 
country. Great and unexpected difficulties, however^ interposed to prevent 
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ttie immediate execution of bis great and comprehensive design. And, in 
the mean while, without wholly abandoning the original plan, the 
Major has adopted the less arduous and more practicable one, of pub- 
lislting a series of important works, in the form of Memoirs, Voyages, 
and Travels illustrative of the Geography and Statistics of Asia. Of 
this series, the present %olume is the first; and if due encouragement 
be afforded, it is intended to follow it up, by the fitting sequel of a 
volume on “the ancient and modem History” of Kashmir and the 
Panjab, drawn from Pnnsep, Hugel and other trust*- worthy authorities. 
Hereafter, it is proposed to publish the Travels cf Yincenzio Maiia from 
Rome, by way of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, to India, translated 
from the Italian, with notes and a map. This too, is a highly important 
work, which has not yet appeared in the English language. It is full 
of interest and information, as respects the countries and people it des- 
cribes, as well as the pleasing anecdotes with which it abounds. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the leading members of onr Indian community, 
will, with their wonted liberality and praise woi thy zeal in seconding 
enlightened enterpnze, come forward and largely support the present 
undei taking. If they do, its intelligent and spiiited projector, Major 
Jervis, will be encouraged to persevere ; m which case, the result must 
be, a vast accession of oiiginal and otherwise inaccessible matter to the 
store-house of our Historical, Geographical, and Statistical knowledge 
of the different countries and kingdoms of Asia. If they do not, the 
enterpnze may, from want of support, languish or fail altogether ; in 
which case, the result must be, a great and perhaps irremediable loss 
to the cause of our Asiatic Literature, in one of its most useful, inter- 
esting, and practically important departments. 

Respecting the present volume of Baron HugeVs Travels, the Editor, 
Major Jervis, m his preface, remarks as follows, — 

“ The German ongmad of the present publication has deservedly procured 
for its illustrious author the reputation of a diligent and faithful 
observer of nature, who possesses the happy talent of eYpressmg his 
thoughts with a taste and perspicuity which imparts peculiar interest to 
his narrative. Independent of the entertainment which is derived, by read- 
ers of every age, from the varied incidents of personal adventure and 
foreign travel, the appearance of a work thus recommended, is calculated 
at the present moment to throw great light on the important question which 
now occupies the public mind, as to the proper line of policy to be pursued 
by the Government of India, in relation to the Panjab , and although the 
principal personages in the scenes, so strikingly depicted m the author’s 
progress, have been swept away by the hand of death, or the murderous 
contests for supremacy which have followed each other m quick succession, 
the country itself ana its prominent features, which, m a military point of 
view, are of primary consideration — the circumstances and constitution, 
the habits and pecuhar character of the mixed population subject to Sikh 
rule, are still the same, un^ected as to any ultenor purpose by the nume- 
rous political changes which have occurred since the death of Ranjit Singh, 

“ Ine system of disclaiming all interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native Powers has invariably had the opposite effect to that which was in 
the contemplation of the Home Authonties, and in the ordinary course of 
events provoked dissensions, which have occasioned their overthrow and 
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accelerated tbe aggtandiaeme&t of dominion so stroagly deprecated fay tl^ 
Bntish Legklatore, on every ground of humanity and justice. The extmvsutn 
of tfaas mighty Empire^ to judge from its hmtory and the ezpenence of 
modem times^ is obviously ei^ajled in the designs of an Providence^ 

irrespective of any choice or human counsels, by the natural impulse of con- 
flicting mterests ; and the great desideratum seems rather to be, how to bnng 
to the admimstration of a tmst of such magmtude all the energy which 
should actuate an enlightened Christian Government ; how to give to every 
department of the State that mcreased efficiency which shall ensure the 
integnty of our temtones on any emergen^ ; in what way best to promote 
the mllest inquiry into their natural resources and capabilities, and admit 
these possessions to an equal participation in the commercial privileges 
which are enjoyed by other colomes of the Bntish crown, without detriment 
to the interests of the state 

'‘The principal objects of the undertaking are succmctly stated in the 
Preface The Introduction further specifies the best authorities to which 
the oriental scholar may refer for information respectmg the former state and 
history of Kashmir, with abnef notice of the several European travellers 
who preceded the author. The cost of the ongmal, independent of the 
difficulties of a foreign language, would necessarily preclude a very extensive 
circulation, and the expensive form in which Jacquemont’s Travels have 
been pubhshed by the Committee of Public Instruction, under tbe auspices 
of M. Guizot, will limit the perusal of that work to a ve^ small number 
of those who are conversant with the French language. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the present translation, together with the valuable map which 
accompanies it, by Mr John Arrowsmith, will form a most acceptable con- 
tribution to the geography of Asia, and be welcomed by those who have 
looked forward to its pubhcation, as an earnest of the selection and style of 
an extended senes, which is m abeyance only for want of proper encourage- 
ment. In any case the reader will receive it as an additional proof of that 
spint of inquiry which is abroad in the world, of the hberality with 
which every desire for information is met by the Government of India, and 
the testimony borne by an impartial spectator to the intervention of Bntish 
rule, and the management of the East India Company.” 

Of the lively and intelligent style of the Traveller himself, the fol- 
lowing passage, with which he commences hi*; introduction, furnishes 
a fair and pleasing specimen • — 

“ The great mystery of language, which by one sound can bring before us 
not a single image only, but a multitude of objects and events, and flU the 
imagmalion according to its capacity, in no case exercises its influence more 
strongly than in words which express the names of different lands. To the 
ear of a European, the word England, for example, instantly recals to mind 
the wealth of that island, and her maritime power ; France is ever associat- 
ed with the turmoils of ambition and faction ; Italy, with sunny climes 
and poetry ; and Germany, with our ideas of a staid, conscientous people. 
True, the images conjured up m the fancy of every individual, will lose 
much of their truth and charms when experience has shewn bitn 
eordy he has decayed himself m many thmgs ; but when the land of 
whicn he dreams, is situated far off, his ideas, though equally vague, are 
less likely to be disappomted. We have no remembrances attached to the 
name of a New Zealander ; we revert only to hxs character with horror, as a * 
cannibal, while the New Hollanders excite our compassion for the scanty 
gifte which Providence has vouchsafed them. Compared, however, with 
tiiese countries, Kashmir is an object of espeoal interest. We b^old, m 
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imagination, a delightfol valley shdtered on everv side by lofty mountains^ 
with streams of the purest water issuing forth from ih&r dechnties, which 
flow gptly on till they fall into ^e mighty nvers which bend their way 
majestically through the vale. From their sumimts, crowned with Al|mie 
vegetation, down to the depths beneath, where the luxuriant products of 
India predominate, tibere is a succession of plants, which gradu^y assume 
as they descend, the lighter and more graceful forms of t^ical vegetation. 
The same fan(^ pecmles the land with noble human forms, adorns it with 
the palaces and garaens of the Moghul Emperors, and recals the tales of 
fairy islets, with their magic lakes and floating gardens. There, exclaims 
the youthfrd enthusiast, is never hkely to re^e these visions, there, 
must be happmess , there, thinks the philosopher, might our first i^ents 
have been summoned into being. Indians, no less thim Europeans, feel the 
charm of this name. The Mcmammedau beheves Kashmir to have been 
the eartMy paradise ; the Hindd has the same tale m his legends of the 
last Maha-Ydg, descriptive of the revival of the human race. Fiction, m 
every case, pomts to Kashmir, as the land of promise. Even the apathetic 
eye of the Brahmin, and the cold-fixed thoughtfulness of the Mullah, are 
bmown to brighten up at the mention of its sweet retreats. 

The last travellers, Jacquemont and Wolff, men of very opposite minds 
and opinions^ have somewhat lessened our favourable ideas on this subject ; 
but the first avows himself nearly blind, and it certamly was not the design 
of the latter to descant on the lovehness of nature. To examine whether 
Kashmir would bear the uplifting of the veil which has so gracefully and 
immemonally hung over her, and see whether the first or the last travellers 
have drawn the truest portrait, to reach the very hmit of Indian cinhzation, 
were my chief persuasives to pass several months in this celebrated region ; 
and, why should 1 deny it ? the anticipation of beholdmg the loveliest spot 
on earth, had power enough to allure one no longer young to undertake 
another tedious and toilsome journey.*’ 

From the work itself we need supply no extracts ; our principal object 
being earnestly to recommend it to the reader, who, in its perusal, will 
find a repast of no ordinary richness and variety. After bringing his 
lively and intensely interesting narratiYe to a close, the author thus 
strlldngly concludes . — 

For more than two thousand times the earth has performed her cir- 
cuit round the sun, a penod amountmg to nearly one-third of the time 
which has passed since the first creation of mankind $ more than 2000 
years have elapsed since Alexander crossed the Indus, and we stiU justiy 
wonder at the undaunted spirit of enterprise which prompted him to the 
thought of making India pay tnbute to Greece. That vast design miscarried, 
not because the conquest was incomplete — ^not because the Macedonian hero 
was too qmckly burned from the world, but because his yictones, instead of 
increasing the power of his kingdom, diminished it ; and because he thought 
that his single will was all that was needed to unite distant empires, each 
one of which was more powerful than his own hereditary dominions, under 
his sceptre. Alexander learned for the first tune, when the lesson was too 
late to TO of use, that it is easier to conouer a kingdom than to keep posses- 
sion of it. For it requires, and ever nas required, some strong bond of 
union to keep toother a vast monarchy, formed of various nations, when 
the government has not succeeded, either by power or the rjfht of prescnp- 
tion, m blending the several portions into one whole. In Europe, whether 
in ancient or modem tunes, as well as in other countries enjoymg European 
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citilisatioiij this union lasts as long as the mutual interests of the mdividual 
states require it. But it is othmise with remote conquered provinces, or 
with such as stand m a similar degree of subjugation to the mother country. 
A regularly formed system is there quite necessary to bring the provincial 
mtoWmony with the supreme governments; there must be a spmt of 
order, a careful survey of every a&ition made to the empire , there must 
be a central point of real strength ; and finally, confidence and ]persuasion 
m tht power not only of the state, but m each individual part of it. There 
was nothing of idl this to he found m the government of Alexander; his 
vast conquests only shattered the powers of his kingdom, which on bis 
death fell to the sbme of different princes, each one more powerful than 
his successor on the throne of Macedonia. 

Two thousand years after Alexander, a people whose native land differs 
but little from Greece m extent, unconsciously following out his plans, 
have subdued India. England owes this immense possession neither to her 
^eat talent m managing her affairs m Asis^ nor to the bravery of her sons 
in battle agmnst overwhelming numbers ; nor to the boldness with which 
her plans have been earned out No, it is to the union of intellect and force ; 
the perseverance which followed up the aim, far distant as it often was ; 
their respect for the nghts of the vanquished ; the co-operation of every 
individual m the mterest of all ; the honourable resolution to grant to every 
Bntish subject without any paltry jealousies, some participation in the nches 
acquired. India does not belong to the crown alone, nor to the East India 
Company , it is the property of the Bntish nation, and the foundations of their 
giganticempire were laid by their unfailmg courage m reverses of fortune, 
and their braveiy in following up success. The power and stability of this 
Empire are mamtained by the strong links uniting the highest powers 
in the state with the covenanted servants , through Sie system by which 
mdividuals receive regular promotion, the humblest functionary clinging to 
existing institutions m the sure hope that he is likely to gam much more 
under the estabhshed order of things, than any usuiper m a distant land 
could offer him; and where the highest individual to whom a distant 
empire m Asia is confided, feels assured, that his commands will be executed 
so long only as they shall be found in accordance with the prmciples of the 
Government at home. This empire bears the promise witnm it of a long 
contmuance, inasmuch as the exercise of justice and moderation, mam- 
tenance of law and authonty, are quahties peculiar to that mighty race, 
to whom Divine Wisdom has entrusted the government and happiness of 
mdhons of his creatures.^’ 


The Invisihle World : or the State of departed spirits between death 
and the resurrection. A poem in eight boohs^ with Appendix. 
By the Revd. W. Robinson^ Missionary of the Baptist Mis^ 
sionary Society. — Calcutta, 1844. 

In a brief notice, like the present, we have no intention of raising 
tbe quesiio vexatissima^ What is poetry ? — Wherein does it consist » 
What constitutes its essence To enter on such a theme, begirt as it 
is all around with opinions of frowning opposition, would be to con- 
template a dissertation of no ordinary length. Such dissertation we 
have no intention of inflicting on the patience^iUnd forbearance of our 
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readers^ at the close of a whtde vidumei abounding, we trust, with 
mateiis^ for reflectioo. 

Our attention, however, has been attracted by the novel and someo 
what unexpected announcement of a sacred poem, in size equal to that 
of ** Paradise Lost,” and written in the same heroic measure, issuing 
fiom our local press. India we know has been prolific, if not in great 
poets, at least in poets, whose productions are of great, yea enormous, 
or even monstrous length. Paradise Lost may number about twelve 
thousand lines ; and so may Pollock’s Course of Time ; and so may 
the .^eid of Vurgil. The great Father of Western heroic song may, 
in his Iliad, double that number. But, what pigmies do these appear 
in the presence of Vyasa, whose Mahabhaiat rejoices in at least two 
hundred thousand lines ? Such as the Ganges is, compared to the 
nvers of Greece, Italy and Britain — as the banyan to their wide- 
spreadmg beeches — ^as die Himalaya to their loftiest mountains ; — such, 
in surpassing magnitude, is the ofispring of the Indian compared to 
that of the Grecian, Italian, or British Muse. We say, “ Indian” — not 
Bengalese, Concanese, or any other Lowlandish designation. The 
poets of India were not Lowlanders at all. No ! It is amid regions 
of ‘*the mountain and the flood,” where Nature levels in the endless 
forms of her own rich and varied magnificence, that all genuine poets 
have drawn in their grandest inspirations, and poured them forth 
** wedded to immortal verse.” We never heard of a great poet born 
and cradled, nounshed and reared, and spending out all his days amid 
monotonous plains, vai legated only by the open field or dense forest, 
the artificial pond or the stagnant marsh What gieat European poet 
ever appeared among the fens and swamps of H olland What great 
Indian poet ever gliddened the dull flatnesses, bogs, and jungles of 
Bengal No ! We again repeat it, — none of the gieat poets of India 
wer^ Lowlanders by birth, education, or contracted habits of life. 
All of them were natives of the North-West — and from infancy 
fiimiliar with the diversified scenery of hill and valley — with all their 
inspiring associations and mysteriously exciting influences 

It is this fact which served m part to whet our curiosity on tile 
present occasion. A poem in heroic measure, — equal m length to the 
Paradise Lost, and on “ the inviMble world,” the very theme which 
fired the soulot a Dante and a Milton into the utterance of strains of 
more than ordmary grandeur, — is announced, as proceedi^ from the 
Muse, not of a native, it is true, but of an acclimated sojourner of a 
quarter of a century in the anti-poetic plains of Bengal ! We 
hastened to its perusal, in dubious suspense how far our favourite 
theory respecting the indigenous regions of lofty song, might be con- 
firmed or shaken. If, thought we, a truly great poem has been pro- 
duced in the hostile clime of Bengal, it will be the first to which it, 
or any other similar clime, has ever given birth. Even then, our 
theory would not be disproved. Since the phenomenon might well 
accounted for, on the very natural and credible supposition that the 
poet, being the native of a more genial and poetical clime, had caught 
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the ethenal fire amid the scenes and imagery of his youthful days 

and that so intense was the heat, that howey^ Imig it may have been 
cnieUy pent np, it must at length burst forth in glowing torrents, 
despite its apj^rent extinction during whole years of slumber, and 
despite tbe fatal hostility of the climate, with its scorching hot 
winds, and deluges of rain, and frightful eohtudes of swamp and 
jungle. 

We were not long, however, in obtaining full relief. The opening 
invocation quite satisfied us that our theory was in no danger of 
being distur^d by tbe new Poem of The Invisible World” — and 
that it was to furnish no exception to the general rule as already 
briefly stated. The feeling at once seized u«i, with a force alike 
peculiar and inexpressible, that we were reading, not poetry, but 
rather a somewhat tame and bald prose. Still, we read on, m the 
hope that the prosaic thread might be strung with at least an occa- 
sional pearl, in the form of a brilliant passage, that would somewhat 
relieve the weanness of perusal, and so far compensate for the dreary 
toil. But, we read on, in vain. Still, determined to do the author 
all manner of justice, we at last mustered courage, and made a des- 
perate resolve, — somewhat akin in spirit to that of the warrior who 
volunteers to lead a forlorn hope” — a desperate resolve, to read on, 
to the veiy end. And, verily, the end we did reach, in spite of the 
dead levels and stark staring aridities all around — an achievment, m 
which, we suspect, there will be few either to envy or to rival us. 

Let us not be misunderstood. It is of the work, in its assumed 
character, as a /70m, that we have written. Apart from its claims or 
pretensions as a product of the poetic muse, apart also from the peculiar 
theory which it professes to advocate aud illustrate, there are in it 
many passages indicative of sober good sense, and kindly good feel- 
ing. This much we feel in justice bound to say, and more we well 
cannot. Had the ai^uments and sentiments embodied in the work 
been conveyed in plam unpretending prose, our strain of remark 
would have been plainly inapplicable, and must have been cast m 
quite a different mould. Even then, we might be tempted to say, 
that, neither in the style of thought nor of expression, is there ought 
original or striking— fitted either to dazzle or to allure. Even as a 
prose composition, it could scarcely get beyond the hemisphere of the 
most ordinary common place. Thougti, in that case, it would enjoy 
the advantage of not being subjected to so severe an ordeal as at 
present. For it is undoubted, that there is a degree of tameness tole- 
rable in prose, which would be utterly insufferable in poetry ; even 
as there is a measure of ornamental glitter allowable in poetry, which 
would be beyond the power of endurance in prose. We refer 
not to tameness or baldness of diction merely. Many of our earlier 
and minor poets can scarcely be surpassed in this respect. But then, 
in them there is usually much ©f a redeeming character ; — some wit 
which sparkles in the tamely expressed thought, or some quaintness 
which startles in the baldly crowned antith^is. But in the poem of 
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the Inyisdble Worid/’ we have all the tamenesses of prosaic thought 
without any of the admissible licences of poetic expresslim. 

Indeed, the author himself seems to be fully aware of the 
deficiencies of his work, when brought to the test of any esta- 
blished canon of poetical cnticism. In his exceedingly modest and 
becoming preface, his words are as follows — “ Though the author 
has, in conformity to prevailing custom, denominated his work a 
poem, because it is written in verse ; yet he prefers no claim to that 
superior style, which is, by way of eminence, termed poetical.’’ 
His poem, then, by bis own confession, is a sort of measured prose, 
and not poetry at all. ^ hy, therefore, it may be asked, should he 
have devoted so much precious time to the tankless, bootless task 
of transmuting a quantity of possibly readable prose into a cumbrous 
mass of certainly unreadable prosaic verse ! 

Were it not for the autlior’s positive disclaimer, we might have sup- 
posed that he had adopted the very peculiar theory of Wordswor^, 
on the subject of poetry. It would,” says he, ** be a most easy task 
to prove, diat not only the language of a great portion of every good 
poem, even of the most ele\ated character, must necessarily, except 
with reference to the metre, m no respect differ from that of good 
prose, but likewise, that some of the most interesting parts of the 
best poems will be found to be strictly the language of prose, 
when prose is well written.” And again, — I do not doubt that 
it may safely be affirmed that there neither is nor can be any essential 
difference between the language of prose and metncal composition.” 
It were easy to prove that whatever modicum or mixture of truth 
there may be m this Wordsworthian theory, it is at least essentially 
wrong in its exclusiveness. And in vainly striving practically to 
exemplify his own untenable theory, the great founder of the Lake 
School of Poetry has dearly paid the penalty ; — ^though, being natu- 
rally endowed with the real poetic fire, be has, in spite of his strenuous 
efforts to be consistent, given birth to a goodly ptogeny, bearing the 
unmistakable stamp and impress of poetic genius. But if, with all his 
great and commanding talents, the poetry even of Wordsworth is, in 
consequence of the systematic attempt to reduce his own theory to 
practice, in numberless passages, vabtly less poetic than it might have 
been, what must the adoption of such a theory lead to, in the hands 
of men of inferior power, but the rendenngof versified prose still more 
prosaic ^ Not that we accuse our author of adopting so fatal a theory. 
No ! He was, perad venture, unaware of its existence ; and, at all 
events he needed it not. By a very slight change in the mere collo- 
cation of the words, the whole of his poem might, with very few 
exceptions indeed, be turned into plain unmodulated prose. In his case 
therefore, it could soon be proved, that there is no essential difference, 
between the language of prose and metrical composition.” But then, 
it ought to be remembered that the language of prose,” of which 
Wordsworth speaks, is what even he must characterize as ** the lan- 
guage of prose when prose is well written. ’ A significant and 
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limiting characterization this, which might posubly exclude the com- 
position of our author, alike from the category of well wnttai prase’’^ 
or “ well written verse.” 

Respecting the particular theory of the intormediate state, which 
the author would uphold and illustrate, we have no inclination to raise 
a controversy. His arguments leave the subject exactly where it was 
eighteen hundred years ago ; and if the theory itself 1^ unsubstanti- 
al, his illustrations will only add to the number of delusive meteors 
that ^play their flickering and tiny light only to make the gloom 
more dismal than it was before. 

One extract from the work itself we may furnish, as a fair specimen 
of the author^s poetic^ style. It may also be regarded somewhat in 
the light of a literary curiosity — as an attempt to embody certain 
geographical and astronomical lessons in the form of a metrical com- 
position. Our younger readers may be glad to learn, and older readers 
may not be averse to be reminded of the proofs of the earth’s convexity, 
and daily motion on its own axis, and annual motion through space— 
when clothed m a poetic garb More especially may they be incited 
to give due heed to these proofs when gravely propou^ed by the 
ancestor of the human race and his angelic visitors ! 

In the supposed intermediate state, a disembodied spirit, lately 
arrived from earth, seeks an early interview with Adam. Amongst 
other matters he is anxious to ieam what the common Father knew 
respecting the shape, size, and motions of the earth, when an inhabi- 
tant of Paradise before the fall Adam replied, that he had succeeded 
in discovenng much himself ; and that what he frilled in discovering 
was condescendingly communicated to him by angels from heaven. 
He speaks as follows : — 

** * Once, when a number of them had to me 
A visit paid, and had, on many thmgs. 

With me conversed; much wishing, on some points 
To be still more informed, 1 thus addressed 
Them, and the information 1 desired. 

At once obtained. * Around me, I behold,’ 

Said I, * m our Creator’s works, great proofs 
Of wisdom, power, and goodness too. Of all. 

That he has made, nothing imperfect is ; 

He saw, that all was good, and good is all 
That he has done. "V^en, on h^s works 1 gaze, 

I both adore and love, but I perceive 
My knowledge is much limited What is 
This earth, on which both I, and all the tnbes 
Of animals reside ; and out of which 
These stately trees and lovdy flowers all grow? 

If I the highest mount ascend, where views, 

The most extensive, I obtain, still earth. 

Before, behmd, and on each side, appears , 

Far as the eye can reach, 1 nothing see 
But earth, — one vast extent of earth I once 
At mommg’s dawn, went forth, with my fair Eve, 

To reach by noon-day, some far dl6tant^fipot, 
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And, m the evening, to return But though 
We travelled fast, and, at our journey’s end, 

A lofty elevation gained, where we, 

A wide survey comd nudce; yet, to the earth, 

No bounds we saw. The great delight we felt 
In all that we had seen, amply repaid 
Our journey’s toil ; but still we had not leam’d 
The earth’s extent; that is a point, on which 
Your information will us much oblige. 

1 also have a great desire to know. 

What shape the great Creator, to this earth. 

Has given. 1 once supposed, a surface flat. 

Its hflis and vales excepted, was the earth’s 

shape; but I have since observed, that when 
I stand upon a hill or nsing ground, 

1 farther see, than when 1 take my stand 
Upon a lower spot; and this to me 
An mdication seems, that the earth’s form 
Is globular. I also have observed. 

That, when I look at objects far remote; 

Not those, which are of greatest bulk, do I 
Most clearly see, but those which highest are. 

This ant, that walks on this large ^it can see 
This piece of slender twig, which m the fruit 
1 now erect, better than it can see 
This see; though this is nearer to its eye. 

And thicker much, than the small twig; because 
The nsing of the fruit between the seed 
And ant’s low eye, quite intercepts the view. 

But as this twig, though farther from the ant. 

Than is the seed, is higher much than it. 

The ant can see it well And if when I 
To distant objects look, the highest are 
Most clearly seen, is not the reason this : 

Namely, because a nsing of the earth. 

There is, just like the nsmg of this fruit, 

’Twixt me and distant objects, low but large, 

Which intercepts the view ; while smaller things 
Of greater height, merely because they’re high. 

Above the rising of the earth appear ? 

While I, one lovely day, the scenes around 
Surveyed; 1 saw, upon a distant hill 
Of steep ascent, four very lofty trees. 

Which so much my attention drew, that I 
Resolved to visit them ; but near the foot 
Of the ascent, I had to pass a spot 
Richly adorn^ with many flow’ring shrubs. 

Of stature equal to my own. Now why. 

Said 1, when at a distance, 1 the trees 
B^dd, did not the shrubs appear } I thought, 

And thought ; and then to this conclusion came, — 

The trees, because they’re higher than the shrubs. 

Could, at a distance great, by me be seen; 

The shrubs, because th^’re low, did not appear 
Till 1 approached the spot on which they stand. 
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Things really appear to me, thought 1, 

As to a little ant upon a fruit; 

And are not these appearances a proof. 

That this fair earth, just like this fruit, is— round I 
“ ^ Thu little ant, and noble fruit, which is. 

In Its circumference, three spans, may yet 
A farther illustration give, of thoughts. 

Which, on this sul^ect, have to me occurred. 

The vision of the ant extends, perhaps, 

A finger^s jomt; the fruit’s rotundity 
Does not, i think, a more extensive view 
Permit ; then what, just at the utmost bound 
CHT vision, to the ant appears but air — 

The circumambient air. Thus then the sky. 

At the short distance of a finger’s jomt. 

Seems, to the ant, all round to touch the fruit ; 
But would the sky and fruit tiius seem to meet. 
Were the frmt fiat instead of globular? 

1 think, that th^ would not. Now 1, upon 
The surface of the earth, seem to myself 
Just like an ant upon thu fhut. I see 
’Tib true, much farther than this little ant; 

But then the line, which does my vision bound. 
Where earth and sky to me appear to meet, 

Is not remote; for, at the boundary 
Of vision, if a few tall trees appear, 

I can, by walking in a course direct. 

Soon reach the place; the distance is so short. 
That, several times a day, 1 could that space 
Traverse. But when I come to those tall trees. 
Which were the limits of my view before. 

Where earth and sky appeared to meet, the pomt 
Of contact has removed, it now appears 
As far beyond the trees, as did the trees 
Appear, from the first spot, on which 1 stood. 

On tummg to that spot, discerned with ease. 

By means of some fine tree, 1 then perceive, 
tW forms the termination of my view. 

And there, now earth and sky appear to meet. 
Thus, m whatever place I am, the sky. 

As I’ve from observation leam’d, appears 
To form a concave o’er my head; while, at 
A certain distance, all around, just where 
My vision terminates, the sides of this 
Same concave seem to touch the earth, just as 
Ihe ant might think the sky to touch the frmt; 
But then, tms contact of the sky and earth. 

Or sky and fnut, is no reahty. 

They only thus appear to toucK But still. 

Whence this apj^rance ? Now, to me it seems. 
That, as the fimt’s convexity, may well 
Occasion this appearance to the ant; 

So does the earth’s convexity produce 
The appearance of a concave sky to me. 

And if the earth a convex surface has^ 

In every part, must it not be a globe 
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Adam, having thus disclosed the results of his own reseuches and 
cogitations, next entreats the angels to inform him on what the earth 
Itself rested ^ — and how the sun, during the hours of darkness, passed 
Irom West to East — these being mints bqrond his own ken. One of 
these celestial visitants, accordingly, thus mdresses him 

* O Adam, though of earth thy body is. 

We see m thee a powerful mmd; the gift 
Of thy Creator; and this strong desire. 

About hia wonderous works to be informed. 

We much rejoice to see; for in his works. 

Of every kmd, his glory is displayed. 

This earth, thy fair abode, is large mdeed. 

And is, as thou dost well suppose, a globe ; 

But wouldst thou circumambulate this earth. 

And did no sea nor ocean mtercept 
Thy course, the labour of a thousand days. 

Would scarcely bnng thee to this spot again. 

This globe, so vast, so ponderous, has nought. 

On wlmch to rest; it nothing touches, is 
By nothing touched; but, by the power of Him, 

Who made it, is suspended m the air, 

And takes its motions from his sovereign will. 

On these points then, no farther doubt admit; 

I teU thee what we heavenly messengers 
Do fully know. When on our way, from Heaven, 

To visit thee, we always see this earth, 

A mighty globe, rolhng through space, impelled 
By power divine; as we approach, we can. 

From a great distance, see thy loved abode ; 

And seemg, we to it our course direct. 

And here a^ght. So, when we leave the earth. 

Some distant world to visit ; we must pass 
Ikrough space, midst numerous revolving worlds. 

All globes hke this, but differ^ m size, 

TJntd we reach the one to which we go. 

* But thy last question must, a i^ply« 

Receive. This earth, as 1 have told thee, is 
A globe , and it revolves from west to east ; 

And ’tis this motion of the earth, which m^s 
The sun appear to move from east to west. 

And then become mvisible. This fruit. 

Which, as thou thinkest, represents the earth. 

Shall now, an illustration give. We’re now 
Beneath a very shady tree, which has 
So dense a foliage, that it excludes 
The sun ; — ^but Siere a simbeam penetrates ; 

Hence, that bnght spot we see upon the ground. 

Two fingers’ breadth in its diameter. 

Now pl^ the fruit upon that spot; northwards. 

Let one end pomt, the other to the south. 

The sunbeam, perpendicularly now. 

Falls on the upper surfrce of the fruit. 

Now, at the south end of the fruit, stand thou. 

But with thy face durected to the north;- 
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The east is now upon thy right, the west 
Upon thy left. Now, on the fruit’s west side. 

And at a ^stance from the centre point 
Upon Its upper surface, just about 
A fourth of Its circumference, imprint 
A mark, and let that mark, the ant’s abode. 

Be thought; and this thick shade, we will suppose. 

The darkness of the night. The ant can now. 

If it looks eastward, tluough the opening leaves. 

Just where the sunbeam penetrates, behold 
The glorious sun; but how does it appear? 

Not high and over-bead, as now to us. 

But quite remote and low; just as it seems 
To thee, when rising from the point, where earth 
And sky appear to meet. Now slowly turn 
The fruit from west towards east, observing well. 

That, as thou turn’st, the sun will, to the ant. 

Higher and higher seem to nse; just so. 

As day advances, to thy view, the sun 
Still higher rises towards its highest point 
In this vast firmament. Now stop; — ^the mark. 

Which, on the west side of the frmt, thou mad’st. 

Has now, thou seest, the upper surface gained. 

Just where the sunbeam falls. Now, with the ant, 

’I'ls midday, for the sun is o’er its head. 

So thou dost, from the west each mom, ascend. 

Till thou a pomt, half way between the east 
And west, hast reached; and then the sun to thee 
Appears to have its midday height attained 
Now slowly turn the fruit again, still towards 
llie east, — the sun, as thou observest now. 

Is westward of the ant; and just as much 
As to the eastward moves the ant, the sun 
Appears descenduig towards the west. Just so. 

When midday’s past, the sun, to thee, appears 
Dechnmg towards the west Turn on yet more, 

’rhe ant has reached the eastern side; and now, 

To It, the sun is settmg m the west 
Just so at eve, the sun, low m the west. 

Thou seest, where earth and sky appear to meet. 

Turn on, — now, to the ant, ’tis night, — ^the sun 
Is gone, so, as the earth rolls east, the sun 
Quite disappears, and it is night to thee 
Now turn the fruit till, m the west, the mark. 

As at the first, appears , — now to the ant 
’Tis day; now it again can see the sun 
Just rising m the east. The fruit has now 
One revolution made • ’tis thus the earth 
Its daily revolution makes; and hence. 

The sun, which stationary is, appears 
To thee to nse and set. And now 1 hope. 

The cause of day and mght to thee is clear.’ 

Hoping that the cause of day and night, ^ well as the other geo- 
graphical and astronomical phenomena, have been made equally clear 
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to our readers^ and that they will gratefully thank the excellent author 
for such edification, we bid the subject a long adieu t 


Memoirs of Father Ripa^ during thirteen years^ residence at the 
Court ^ Peking tn the service of the Emperor of China ; with 
an account of the foundation of the College for the education 
of young Chinese at Naples, Selected and translated from the 
Italian^ by Fortunate ^andi* {J\Iurrafs Home and Colonial 
Library y No* 15.) London 1844. 

We might, if we were at a loss for subjects, include within our 
sphere the whole of Mr Murray's Home and Colonial Library, on 
the ground of its being specially designed for the use of residents 
in India and the East.” But such of the works constituting the 
Library as relate to Oriental subjects have a double claim upon our 
attention. 

Father Ripa's Residence at the Court of Pekin is a very amusing 
book. Its author is a strange compound of the simplicity of the 
Neapolitan peasant with the wiiiness of the Jesuit ,* the position which 
he occupied as Court pdnter to the Emperor of China enabled him 
to describe scenes fiom which all other “ outside barbarians” have been 
hitherto excluded, while his intercourse with the Chinese, in his other 
character of Jesuu Missionary, enabled him to see them in a light in 
which they would not ha^e shewn themselves to a meie attaLhe to 
the court of the Emperor. We shall present a few extracts from 
the work, which we have found both amusing and instructive, and 
which accordingly we lecommend to our readers. 

We have said that the author shews many traits of the simplicity 
of the Neapolitan peasant Here is one . 

“ After suffering many hardships, which I will not stop to detail, we at 
last arrived at Loreto, where we visited the Holy House and various other 
sanctuaries. Among these, that of Montefalco deserves particular notice ; 
for it contains the corpse of St Chiara in such a state of preservation that 
her hands and face are as fresh and ruddy as though she were alive. We 
adored her heart, which was cut open, and m which, with great astonish- 
ment, we observed, in bas-relief, the implements of the passion of our Lord, 
and our Lord himself on the cross 

Here again is an instance of Jesuitical morality, and of the shrewdness 
of John Company 

“ Having, m consequence of his representations, received permission to 
contmue our journey, we disguised ourselves as lay-men, and on the 23rd 
of December left Cologne for the Hague Here we found our companions, 
who, having been discovered to be missionanes, were refused passports for 
England by the English ambassador. By the assistance of the Bishop of 
Munster, to whom we were recommended by the Pope, Father Perrone, 
Amodei, and I succeeded m obtaining passports under assumed names ; 
and, on the 3rd of January, 1708, we smled from Rotterdam for England. 
On the 7fii we arrived safely m London ; and the next morning we hasten* 
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ed to wait up(m Signor Cormro, the Venehan ambassador, who recdved 
us with the greatest ^dness. Without loshig any time, we went with 
Father Perroneand a gentleman of the embassy to sohat the East India 
Gom^y for a passage to Chma m one of their ships ; but, as it was strictly 
prohibited to out any ecclesiastics, the Ambassador sent to inform the 
Company that we were going to enter the service of the Emperor of Chma — 
Don Amodri as a malhematician, I as a pamter, and Father Perrone as our 
servant. It was indeed amusnig to see Father Perrone standmg before us 
two, hat m hand, showing us all the marks of respect which servants are 
wont to pay their masters. The directors, however, being wary men, did 
not ropear satisfied with his account, and said th^ could behevetnat Amodei 
and I were laymen, but not Father Perrone. Bus pecuhar carnage and be- 
haviour, his eves cast down, his hands contmually m his sleeves, and other 
signs, i^ucea them to think that he must be an ecclesiastic. They then 
asked the gentleman of the embassy whether Perrone was a Jesuit, and on 
hiB answering that he was ready to swear to the contrary, they granted us 
permission to sail m one of their ships, which bore the name of Donegal, and 
was bound for Bengal/’ 

A specimen of freedom from prejudice : — 

“ The pnncipal officers played almost every day at draughts, but on the 
Sunday no one attempted it ; and many of those who could read, might 
be seen dunng a great part of the day with the Bible m their hands. One 
of the company who was employed m drawing a geographical map, wishing 
to contmue his work on a Sunday, received a severe reprimand from the 
captam : such is the rigour with which these heretics observe the Lord’s 
day.” 

The following account of the reception of a Russian ambassador at the 
Chinese court will be peculiarly interesting to those who are acquainted 
with the details of the similar scenes that took place at the reception of 
our own ambassadors, Lords Macartney and Amherst. The extract is too 
long, but we cannot well shorten it . — 

" On the 29th of November of the same year, 1720, Count Ismailof, 
who was sent on an embassy to his Celestial Majesty by the Czar, Peter 
the Great, made his public entry mto Peking with a retinue of ninety per- 
sons, and the sound of trumpets, drums, and other mihtary instruments. 
He was on horseback, and had a man of gigantic height on one side of him, 
and a dwarf on the o^er, both on foot. His retmne partly preceded and 
partly followed him ; some on horseback, and others on foot ; all with drawn 
swords, and m splendid array. Count Ismailof had a fine person and a 
noble expression of countenance : he spoke German, French, and Italism, 
and had some shght knowledge of Latin. 

To conduct the negotiations with this ambassador the Emperor appointed 
a commission, consisting of a mandann and two courtiers, all personages of 
great authonty ; and deputed five Europeans and a Chinese to 8er\e as mter- 
preters. Being one of the number, I had the honour of waiting on Count 
Ismailof together with the others. After an exchange of compliments, the 
ambassador said he had a letter from the Czar, which he was mstructed to 
dehver into his Celestial Majesty’s own hands ; and on bemg questioned as 
to Its contents, be produced a copy, and gave it to the commissioners. 
Louis Fan, the Chinese interpreter, was desired to read it ; but the letter 
was written m Latm, and the poor man knew so httle of this language, that 
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he had been obliged to petition the Pope for a dispensation from reading 
mass every day. He muttered and mumbled till he wore out the patience 
of the bystanders; and when at length he was pressed to tell the meaning, 
he was obl^d to confess that he could not make it out The letter was 
then handed to us, and we unmediatdy read the contents. It imported that 
the Czar, being desirous to strengthen the good understandmg m which he 
had hitherto hved with the Emperor, had sent Count Ismailof as his ambas- 
sador, requestmg bis Majesty to list^ to all the details that he would have to 
submit to him, and not to send him back to Moscow before the busmess on 
which he had been dispatched was completely arranged. 

The commissioners were incessant in their inquiries respecting the busi- 
ness alluded to in the letter ; but tbe wary Ismailof constantly replied that 
he was forbidden to speak upon the subject until the letter had been received 
by tbe Emperor, and his diplomatic capacity acknowledged As how- 
ever the commissioners msisted upon navmg the first information, the 
ambassador, bemg at length overcome by their troublesome importumty, 
stated that the whole business consisted in the estabhshment of a treaty 
between tbe Russians and the Chinese, in order to avert any future misun- 
derstanding, Whilst we were engaged in conversation witli the ambassador, 
the dinner sent him by his Majesty armed , and when he was requested to 
return thanks, by ma&ng the accustomed prostrations, he refused, alleging 
that he represented his sovereign, who was on equal terms with the Em- 
peror ; but that he would make an obeisance according to tbe custom of 
his country. The commissioners could not obtam any further concessions, 
and were obliged to be satisfied. 

The Emperor having been immediately informed of this, was as much 
satisfied with the contents of the letter, and the business on which the 
ambassador had been sent, as he was displeased to hear of the reluctance 
which he had shown to perform the indispensable prostrations. But be 
dissembled ; and in order to obtain his object without coming to a rupture, 
he resorted to the stratagem of inviting Count Ismailof to a pnvate 
audience, saying that he would receive the Czar’s letter upon a subsequent 
occasion. The ambassador immediately perceived the snare, and returned 
thanks to his Majesty for the honour he was wilhng to grant him as a 
private individual ; but added that, as he was in the service of his sovereign, 
he must first beg to present his letter. 

The Emperor then ordered us to inform the ambassador that, as he 
dechned being presented to him before dehvenng tbe Czar’s letter, his 
Majesty would neither receive the letter nor the gifts sent him by the Czar ; 
and that be might therefore return to Russia To this Ismailof rephed that, 
before executmg the commission he had received from his sovereign, he could 
not receive any personal distmction ; and when he was asked whether, m 
presenting the letter, he would perform the prostrations, he answered that he 
would not, but that he would make the obeisance which European ambassa- 
dors made before the prmces to whom they were sent. 

Upon this the Emperor commanded one of his pnncipal eunuchs, a page, 
the master of tbe ceremomes, and the five European mterpreters to inform 
the ambassador that, out of regard to the Czar, he had been induced to do 
him the honour which he had refused ; that, according to the immutable 
ceremomal of China, it was incumbent upon ambassadors to make the pros- 
trations, and to place the letter upon a table, whence it was taken by a great 
officer of state, and presented to lus Majesty , that although such was the 
custom, he would waive it on that particular occasion, and receive him m 
the great hall : that, besides this manner of presenting any tbmg wntten 
to hiB Majesty, there was also the officisd channel of his government ; and 
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that he could choose which of the two ways suited him best. To the sug- 
gestion of the official channel, the ambassador replied with a smile ; and 
with respect to the other, he answered that he was commanded by his master 
to dehver the letter into bis Majesty’s own hands, and that he conld not take 
imon himself to d^art from his instructions. The eunuch then told him that, 
if neither of these ways satisfied him, he might endearour to meet the 
Emperor, as he was coinmg to Pekmg, and kneeling down before his 
Majesty, present him the letter on the public road. Count Ismailof also 
r^ected this advice as indecorous towards his own sovereign, and persisted in 
saying that he would dehver the letter into the Emperor’s own hands, in the 
place where he was accustomed to receive the ambassadors of other powers. 
At this presumption, highly offensive to Chmese pnde, ^e eimuch smiled, 
and the page said that me ambassador must be mad ; whereupon, without 
sajw one word more, we all rose and broke up the conference. 

The mterpreters were agam summoned to the palace, and a decree, 
written by the Emperor himself, was given to them for translation, with the 
injunction that they should represent it as the work of his Majesty’s 
mmisters, and should request the ambassador to reply, categoncally, to 
eveiy particular. The translation was executed by one of us who was not 
in sufficient possession of the Tartar language to render several parts of 
the manifesto very clearly. 

The subject of this imperial edict, which was supposed to be addressed 
by the Foreign Office to the ambassador, was as follows : — The Emperor 
had hitherto received, and treated with great honour, all envoys of foreign 
powers ; and as during many years he had been on a good understanding 
with the Czar, as soon as he was informed of the approach of his ambassa> 
dor to Pekmg, he had sent some mandarins to meet him, furmshmghim with 
horses, and whatever else was necessary in the journey On the ambassa- 
dor’s arrival m Peking, one of his Majesty’s eunuchs was sent to him with 
dishes from the imperial table, and a message that after a few days he would 
be received at court. His Ma]e8ty thought that all these favours might 
have mduced him to give up his unreasonable pretensions of dehvenng the 
letter with his own hands, as he was no more than a representative of his 
master. This circumstance had awakened much suspicion upon his conduct. 
If he expected to receive the same honours as those that would be paid to 
the Czar if personally present in Peking, the marks of respect hitherto 
shown him were certaiidy insufficient, and other forms and ceremonies must 
be put m practice. He however was not the Czar, but merely his envoy ; 
and even for that his Majesty did not consider the credentials as entirely 
satisfactory. Although he had boasted of being not only an ambassador, 
but also a prime minister, he might be a merchant, who, the better to 
succeed in his traffic, had disguised himself as an ambassador. But 
grantmg that he had really been dispatched by the Czar, and that he was m 
fact his ambassador, yet he ought not on this account to be so presump- 
tuous, nor insist upon presenting his letter with his own hands, as one 
familiar friend would to another, without observmg any of those ceremonies 
which in China are mdispensable, as must have been known not only to 
him, but to the Czar also. In this manner it was impossible that he should 
ever attam the object of his embassy.” 

Such was the purport of this imperial manifesto, which concluded by 
directing that, as the conduct of the ambassador was so suspicious, the 
Foreign Office should make strict inquiries mto the matter, and exact from 
him detailed explanations on every point 
When the translation was completed, the eunuch asked us whether the 
ambassador and the gentlemen of his suite understood the Latin language. 
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and as we replied that they ^d but very litU^ he then desired me to 
it m Italian. Feanng that Count Ismailof ought suspect that I had some 
share in the invectives contamed m the decree, and excite the Gear’s hatred 
against the Propaganda, m whose service I was, I rephed that the ambassa^ 
dor was better acquainted with the French than with Itahan- Upon this the 
eunuch immediately ordered that the translation should be executed in the 
French language, and the task was accordingly confided to Father Parrenin. 
It was fortunate for me that he relieved me from this duty, as C^unt Ismailof 
actually conceived suspicions of the other mteroreters, but never of myself. 
Had this been otherwise, it would have grieved me much, for afterwards he 
was recommended to me by the Bishop of P^mg m the name of the 
Propaganda. 

The French translation of the imperial decree, together with the original 
copy in Tartar characters, was conveyed by the mandanns to the ambas* 
sador without the aid of the interpreter. I was however mformed that he 
did not appear m the least surprised at the blame thus bestowed upon hun, 
and that he again expressed lus determination not to make the required 
prostrations, and to present the letter with his own hands. 

The mandanns returned to the ambassador with an answer also wntten 
by the Emperor himself, but with more condescension, and in the name of the 
government. Count Ismailof agam declared m the same manner, that he 
would not make the prostrations, and demanded permission to place the 
Czar’s letter himself m the hands of the Emperor. 

His Majesty perceiving that the ambassador firmly persisted in this 
resolution, no longer corresponded with him in the name of the government, 
but sent several mandanns, accompamed by interpreters, of whom 1 was 
one, immediately from himself. We stated that the Emperor considered 
the family of the Czar as his own, and that the Czar’s honour was equally 
dear to his Majesty, with many other similar expressions which were made 
to bear upon the pending question. We added, that whenever he should 
send an ambassador to the Czar, he promised that his representative should 
stand uncovered before him, although m China none but condemned cnnu- 
nals exposed their heads bare, and should perform all the other ceremonies 
customary at Moscow. No sooner had we arrived at these words, than the 
chief mandarm instantly took off his cap before the ambassador ; and the 
latter being thus satisfied, promised to perform the prostrations according 
to Chinese custom, and also to place the letter upon the table m sight of the 
Emperor sitting on his throne, so that one of the courtiers imght afterwards 
convey it to 'his Majesty, llie mandarin farther stated, that the ambas- 
sador had the imperial permission to repair to the gate of the palace m the 
same state as he had entered Peking, namely, with drawn swords, music, 
and other distinctions After this Count Ism^of endeavoured to justify 
his conduct, and produced the onginal instructions confided to him by the 
Czar, in which, among other t&ngs, he was commanded not to per- 
form the prostrations, and to insist on delivering the letter himself into 
the hands of the Emperor. It was finally arranged that the ceremony 
should take place on the 9th of the same month.” 

The following description of the funeral ntes of the Chinese is in- 
teresting, though we covild have wished it had gone more into detwl : — 

I have already described what I and the other Europeans had done 
upon the death of ‘Knng-hy’s mother The same ceremonies were now to 
be performed for the death of the deceased Emperor. We entered the palace 
witn the other missionaries, all clothed in mourning, and went directly to 
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die gate lei-niii-cung, where w found the mandarins assemlded. Some of 
the missionaries^ af^ speaddi^ aside with the mandannsj followed thi^ tQ 
the entrance of the mner palace, where the corpse lay, and the funeral ntes 
were performed. I then observed to Father Binaldi, wlw, being newly 
amved, trusted entirely to my directions, that they were going tows^ the 
biOT, but I did not know wbat ceremonies they mtended to perform. Upon 
this Father Rbaldi asked them what they were gmng to do ; and he received 
for answer, that there would be no improper or idolatrous sacnfi^, w 
papers burnt, no hhations of wme performed. On this assurance we follow- 
ed the others ; and through the gate already mentioned, we entered a 
spacious court, in which we found a vast number of mandarms upon their 
knees. They were all habited m mourmng, and weeping ; and from tame 
to tune, upon a signal from the master of the ceremonies, they all at once 
ndsed sucn a howl of lamentation as filled the sky ; after which they per- 
formed their prostrations. 

We were then ordered to kneel also, but in a place apart from the manda- 
rins. In this position we wept with them, and made the same prostrations, 
not perceivmg anything unlawful or unchristian m such marks of gnef. 
During several days we repaired to the same spot, and repeated the same 
ceremonies. 

When the funeral rites were over, I asked a mandann who had assisted 
at the ceremony, m what manner it had been performed ; and he rephed, 
that during the whole tune the body was lying m the palace no paper money 
had been burnt ; but that, after the removal of the body to Kiah-Shian, the 
mountam of gold, a place immediately without the gate of the palace, such 
a quantity of paper money had been burnt that the air around was for a tune 
clouded with smoke. He also told me that the Tien-tsien, or hbation of 
wme, had been made, and had taken place in this manner : — The president 
of the Board of Rates presented a vessel of wine to the Emperor, who 
poured it mto a large golden bowl ; and at the same moment the master of 
the ceremomes gave a signal, at which the mandanns, and we nussionanes 
with them, penormed their prostrations. On hearing that we had, even 
unconsciously, taken part m this work of superstition, I was grieved and 
alarmed to a degree which it would be impossible for me to express ; and m 
order to preclude the recurrence of such a misfortune, 1 resolved to qmt 
that Babylon at any nsk, and as soon as possible.’^ 

With these extracts we must take leave of Father Ripa, recom- 
mending our readers to make his acquaintance. 
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Art. L — 1. MisceUamous East India Papers^ ordered by the 
House of Commons^ 1813. 

2. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the affairs of the East India Company^ with Appendices^ 1832. 

3. HolwelVs Historical EventSy Parts II and IIL 

4. The Despatchesy ^c. of the Marquess Wellesleyy VoL IL 1837. 

5. Institutes of ManUy translated by Sir William Jones, New 
Edition, 

The subject of native education is one, which, from its pre- 
eminent importance, it is our purpose successively to discuss 
in its varied bearings and relationships. The present series 
of papers may, therefore, be considered as altogether of a 
preparatory character. When the pManthropist casts his eye 
over the vast realm now subjected to oritish sway, he cannot 
but be deeply affected at the degraded and prostrate condition 
of its teeming inhabitants. As various measures for their amelio- 
ration present themselves to his view, he cannot but reflect, 
that, as intelligence and virtue have ever proved the grand 
ctmservative pnnciples of society, so must tne impartation of 
superior intelligence and moral virtue alone be iriAUght with 
restorative energy, in the case of a society that has practically 
slidden away from the dominion of both. Good Government 
and good laws will doubtless ever prove most powerful, if not 
indispensable, auxiliaries. But, what can such government and 
laws avail, when the great masses of the people, from lack of 
intelligence, are unable to appreciate their excellence, and from 
a destitution of virtue, are equally disinclined to a willing and 
cheerful obedience ? Education, therefore, a sound, whole- 
some, and well regulated education — as the mightiest instrument 
of intelligence and virtue, — soon forces itself on the meditative 
spirit, as a power of the first magnitude, and challenges unto 
itself a foremost position in die clustering series of ameliorative 
measures. 

In further pondering on this theme, and with special refer- 
ence to the adoption of plans of practical usefulness, the ques- 

A 
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don naturally suggests itself. What, in this respect, have the 
nafives done for themselves? In other words, what is the 
actually exisdn^ condition of indkenous education? To this 
important question we endeavoured, in a former number,* to 
famish a satisfactory reply. From data of incontrovertible 
accuracy, the entire subject of native instruction was reviewed, 
both in regard to its quantity and quakty^ its extent and dzstribu^ 
turn. To tiiat article we now refer the reader for the mnplest 
details, ezhibitive of the execrable nature of the quality of 
indigenous instruction, throughout every department, whether 
elementary or learned. The entire system, both as to subject- 
matter and discipline, was shewn to be singularly fitted, not to 
invigorate but to paralyse the mental powers — not to purify and 
regiuate but to deprave and mis-direct the moral energies. 
Moreover, it was fully shewn, that, had the system been as unex- 
ceptionable in its character and tendencies, as it is notoriously 
the reverse, it is fearfully inadequate in its extent and distnhu- 
iion* By a process of fmr and legitimate induction, it was shewn 
that in “ the most highly cultured district visited by the govern- 
menl commissioner, only 16 per cent, of the teachable or school- 
going population do actually receive any kind or degree of 
instruction at all; and in the least cultured district visited, only 
2 J per cent receive any kind or degree of instruction ; — awhile 
the aggregate average for all the districts is no more than 7| per 
cent — ^leaving 92^ of every 100 children of the teachable age, 
wholly destitute ^ all kinds and degrees of instruction what- 
soever T By a similar process, it was also fully shewn, with 
respect to the adult population, that the aggregate average 
for all the distncts is no more than per cent. — cleaving 
94^ of every 100 adults wholly destitute of all kinds and degrees 
of instruction whatsoever f ” The conclusion, then, appeared 
inevitable, that the a^regate amount of educational destitu- 
tion in this land is utterfy appalling. 

Omitting, for the present, all notice of the operations of 
Missionary and other Charitable Societies, the next question 
which naturally presents itself to the anxious mind, is, What has 
the British government, with its unrivalled power and ample 
revenues, achieved for the educational improvement of the 
people ? To the answer of this question, as preliminary to 
more general discussions, we now apply ourselves — beginning with 
the early or exclusively oriental f period of government education, 

♦ See No. IV. Art I 

f By the term oriental,” as employed m these dissertations, is to be under- 
stood ** learned onentalu^,” as contradistinguished from vernacular teaching 
The abbrenated form of* * oriental” IS generally used, simply to prevent cixeuinlo- 
cution. 
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The first institution for Native Education^ established by 
the British Government in the presidency of Bengali was tfaie 
Mabbissa or Muhakuadan College of Calcuttai in the y^ 
178L The request of several Muhammadans of distinction 
originated the idea of such an undertaking ; to Warren Hasting, 
the Govemor-Generali belonged the whole credit or discreait 
of its accomplishment. With a munificence characteristic of 
the maD| he provided for the intended College a building at 
his own expense. The suuii howeveii amounting to about 
thousand pmnds^ was subsequently refunded to him by the Com<» 
pany. At his earnest recommendation alsO| lands were assigned 
by the Government, for the support of the institution, of the 
estimated value of about three thousand pounds annually. 

What then, it may be asked, were the specific ends proposed 
by the Governor-General, in founding such an institution ? — to 
introduce an improved literature and science, and thereby 
gradually rectify the errors, assuage the bigotry, and improve 
the character of the Mussalman population ? Nothing of the 
kind. The only languages to be taught were the Aramc and 
Persian languages. The only subjects to be studied, were those 
already contained in Arabic and Persian works. Natural philo- 
sophy ; theology ; law ; astronomy ; geometry ; arithmetic ; 
logic ; rhetoric ; oratory ; grammar ; — all these were to be incul- 
cated, not as re-cast and re-created in European moulds, but as 
elaborated in the mint of an antiquated and effete orien- 
talism : while it was especially provided that every Sunday 
should be set apart for purifications and religious worship. By 
the adoption of such a course, the Governor, actuated merely by 
views of secular or political expediency, hoped, by gratifying 
their national tastes and predilections, to conciliate the haughty 
and obdurate followers of the prophet — mitigate their pre- 
judices against those who had supplanted them in the sovereignty 
of these Indian realms—and contribute to the more successful 
administration of public affairs, by training up a superiorly quali- 
fied class of native officers, more especially, for the courts of 
justice. 

In order to humour, if not flatter the pride of tbe Mussalmen, 
a member of their own community, Mahomed Moiz-u-din, 
was appointed superior and guardian of the Institution. In this 
officer was vested the immediate management of all the 
affairs of the Madrissa and administration of its revenues. 
He was directed to debver in to the Committee of Revenue, 
monthly statements of the number of students actually main- 
tained on the establishment with their names and salaries. 
A member of the Committee of Revenue was authorized and 
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enjoined, once in every three months or oftener, to visit the 
Madiiss£^ in order to see that the building veas kept in proper 
repair, and that in all other respects the efficiency of the institu^ 
tion was maintained* The principal officer of the native courted 
of law was also instructed, that whenever vacancies should arise 
in the Foujdary courts, they should be filled from the students 
of the Madrissa, upon the production of certificates firom the 
superior, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qua- 
lified for their respective appointments.” 

From such a system of management and supKerintendence 
what could be expected ? A genuine Asiaticised Maulavi 
in full charge of the revenual and educational affairs of an 
extensive iustitudonl In those days, however, the real 
nature of such a being was not sufficiently understood. Ex- 
perience had not yet shed its revealing light upon it. The mind 
was filled with gorgeous visions of the literary stars which 
blazed from the horizon to the zenith, in the days of the 
Caliphate. And who could tell, whether from these southern 
latitudes a constellation might not emerge, which in splendour 
would outdazzle and eclipse the hitherto unrivalled glories of 
the more northern skies of Bagdat and of Ghizni ? These, 
alas, were dreams more worthy of the speculative and amusing 
philosophists of Laputa than of sober statesmen at the head of 
a great and still increasing empire. And, what was the 
result ? In 1788, grievous complaints were lodged with the 
government of great misconduct and mismanagement on the 
part of the superior ?” The new Governor-General, Sir John 
Shore, then undertook the general reformation of the institution. 
What remedy did he propose ? The most ineffective that 
could well be devised. The interior management was simply 
transferred from the former superior, who was found so incom- 
petent and unworthy of trust, to another Maulavi, Mujid-u- 
din, the head preceptor. It was but an escape from the 
st^nant marsh into a swampy bog — as putrescent as it was 
stagnant. Three years had scarce mapsed, when in 1791, the 
institution was again discovered to be “ in a state of disorder, 
and some of the students to be persons of most depraved cha- 
racters.” This disgraceful slate of things being attributed to 
the neglect of duty on the part of Mujid-u-din,” he was 
removed from his situation. Surely experience will have suc- 
ceeded in conveying its significant lesson now I No. Another 
branch is to be lopped off from the corrupt tree ; but to the 
root of the tree itself the felling axe must not be laid. The 
mismanaging Maulavi is simply removed ; and ^mother of 
the same incorrigible race duly appointed in his stead I At 
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length, however, the distemper appearing to prove incund>le, 
it was resolved that the future government of the institution 
should he in the hands of “ a committee of sti]^rintendence, 
consisting of the acting president of the Board of Revenue, 
the Persian translator to government, and the preparer of re- 
ports, who were directed to meet at the Madrissa once in 
every two months, or oftener if required; to see that the 
several persons there performed their duties, and to control all 
the expenses of the establishment ; also to frame regulations, 
subject to the confirmation of government.’^ For a time, while 
the subject was recommended by all the attractions of novelty, 
the appointment of this Committee appeared to infuse something 
hke new life and vigor into the somewhat rectified and partially 
re-modelled administration of affairs. But there was no reform, 
no attempted improvement in the internal discipline^ the modes 
of teaching^ or the suhject-matter of the studies* All, all of these 
still presented, and were studiously designed to present, the hue^ 
aspect^ and substance of a pure^ unmixed, undiluted orientalism ^ — 
cast and fashioned in the most genuine Arabic mould ! 


The next institution for native education established by the 
British government, was the Sanskrit College of Benares. It 
was onginally projected in 1791, by Jonathan Duncan, Esq., 
then the British Resident at Benares, the holy city of the 
Hindus. The expense for the first year was limited to fourteen 
thousand rupees ; but on the year Ibllowing, it was augmented 
to twenty thousand ; at which amount it has continued down to 
the present time. It was designed and expected to accomplish 
for the Hindus those ends of policy which the Calcutta Madrissa 
was intended to achieve for the Mussalman population. To 
prevent, however, any possible mistake on this important bead, 
we shall here quote the authoritative summary furnished by 
Mr. Fisher from the official documents deposited in the archives 
of government : — 

The object of this institution was the preservation and cultivation of the 
laws, literature and KELIGION of the Hindus (and more particularly their 
laws) in their sacred city; a measure which it was conceived would be 
equally advantageous to tlie natives, and honourable to the British govern- 
ment among them. 

" The establishment originally consisted of a head-pundit or rector, eight 
professors ; nine students who enjoyed salaries ; with book-keepers, writers, 

E eons, &c. The Governor-General was constituted visitor, and the resident 
is deputy. Besides the scholars on the foundation, and a certain number 
of poor cMldren who were to receive instruction gratis, the institution was 
open to all persons who were willing to pay for instruction * the teachers 
and students to hold Uieir places during the pleasure of the visitor. All 
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the professors, except the professor of medicine, to be Brahmans, The 
Brahmans to have prefoence in succession to the office of rector, or to 
t^fessorships. Four examinatioDB in the year to be held before the lesideDU 
]^h professor to compose annually for the use of his students, a lecture 
on bis respective science. Examinations into the most sacred branches of 
hnowhdtfe to be made by a committee of Brahmans. Courses of study to be 
prepared by the professors. The internal discipline to he in aU respects 
confonnable to the Dharma Shastra, in the ekcpier cn education. 

^ The prescribed course of study in this college to comprehend, — Theology ; 
ritual; medimne, botany; music; mechanic arts; grammar, prosody* and 
sacred lexicography ; mathematics ; metaphysics ; logic ; law ; history ; 
ethics ; philosophy and poetry.” 

And while the entire staple or subject-matter of instruction in 
the new institution was to consist of the antiquated errors and 
impieties which ages of dominant heathenism had accumulated 
in the reservoirs of Sanskrit lore, it is worthy of special note 
that even the internal dbcipline was to be in all respects con- 
formable to the Dharma Shastra, in the chapter on education.” 

The inquisitive reader may be curious to know the nature 
and character of an educational discipline, which, towards the 
latter end of last centuij, commanded the reverence, as it 
obtained the official sanction, of the supreme government of 
British India. Turning to the Dharma Shastra, to the chapter 
on education, we there find the entire system of discipline 
duly prescribed, on an authority, which every sincere Hindu 
must believe to be infallible and divine. Like every thing 
else connected with the Hindu ceremonial, it descends into 
minutenesses that cast over the whole the air of a ludicrous 
puerility. 

Amongst other things it is ordained that the Brahmanical 
student must wear for his mantle, the hide of a black antelcme, 
common deer, or goat, with lower vests of woven sana. His 
girdle must be made of munfa, in a triple cord, smooth and 
soft; but if the munjahe not procurable, the zone must be formed 
of the grass cusa^ His sacriticial thread must be made of cot- 
ton, so as to be put on over his head, in three strings. He must 
carry a staff of vilva or Palojsa ; which must be of such length 
as to reach his hair, straight, without fracture, of a handsome 
appearance, not likely to terrify men, with its bark perfect, 
unnurt by fire. 

Thus provided with his leathern mantle, girdle, sacrificial 
thread, and staff, the student, standing opposite to the sun, must 
next thrice walk round the fire from left to right, and perform, 
according to law, tiie ceremony of asking food. His first peti- 
tion, pre&ced with the respectful word ChavaU^ must be ad- 
dressed to bis mother, or sister, or mother’s whole sister, or some 
ether female who will not disgrace him. Having collected as 
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much of the desired food as he has occasion for, and presented 
it without guile to his preceptor^ he is then to eat some of it^ 
being duly purified. If he seek long life, he should eat 
with his race to the east ; if exalted fiune, to the south ; if 
pro^rity, to the west; if truth and its reward, to the north. 

He must beware of giving any man what he leaves; and 
of eating any thing between morning and evening; he must 
also beware of eaung too much, and of gmng any whither 
with a remnant of bis food unswallowed. 

Before and after meals, as well as on many other occasions, 
the student must carefully perform his ablutions. This is to be 
done with the pure part of nis hand, which is under the root of 
the thumb, and with water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a 
lonely place, and turning to the east or to the north* He » first 
to sip water thrice ; then twice wipe his mouth ; and lastly, 
^rinkle with water the six hollow parts of his head, or his eyes, 
ears, and nostrils. 

Thus clad, fed, and purified, the student is so far prepared 
for the instructions of his preceptor. But there are still other 
essential preliminaries. At the beginning and end of the lec- 
ture, he must, with crossed hands, always clasp the feet of his 
tutor, touching the left foot with his left, and me right, with his 
right. He must also, at the commencement and close of a 
lecture on the Veda, always pronounce to himself the syllable 
om ; for, unless the syllable om precede, his learning will slip 
away from him ; and, unless it follow, nothing will be long 
retained. But the utterance of a syllable endowed with a qua- 
lity so mysterious, and yet so utilitarian, must not be lightly 
gene about No ! If the student have sitten on culms of cusa 
with their points towards the east, and be purified by rubbing 
that holy grass on both his hands, and be farther prepared by 
three suppressions of breath, each equal in time to nve short 
vowels, he may then fidy pronounce om ! Thus prepared he 
may next commence bis reading; taking special care, however, 
that he read with both his hands closed. And this is called 
scriptural homage. 

Another essential part of the student’s discipline consists in 
the periodical repetition, after the prescribed form, of the ineffable 
text, called the gayatri. At the morning twilight, in particu- 
lar, he is to stand repeating it until^ he see the sun ; and at 
evening twilight, he is to repeat it sitting, until the stars dis- 
tinctly appear. The due utterance of it is attended with the 
removal of sin and the cleansing from all impurities. 

I^Ay by day, having bathed and being purified, he is to offer 
fresh water to the Gods, the Sages, and the Manes ; to shew 
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respect to the images of the deities^ and bring wood fix the 
oblation of fire« He is to abstain from honey, from flesh meat, 
from perfiimes, from chaplets of flowers, from sweet ve^table 
juices, from sweet substances turned acid, from injury to 
animated beings, from unguents for his limbs, from black powder 
for his eyes, from wearing sandals and carrying an umbrell^ 
from dancing, and from Yoca]^and instrumental music. He is 
dmly to carry water-pots, flowers, cow-dung, fresh earth and 
cusa grass, as much as may be useful, to his preceptor. He is 
constantly to sleep alone, and on a low bed. 

The student is daily to perform the duty of a religious men- 
dicant, and to receive his food by begging; — being careful to 
receive none from persons deficient in performing the sacrifices 
and other dudes which the Vedas ordain, or from cousins of his 
preceptor, of from his own cousins, or from other kinsmen by 
the Other’s or the mother’s side. Daily too, must be bring 
logs of wood from a distance, and placing them in the open 
air, make an oblation to fire without remissness. 

In the presence of his preceptor, the student must always eat 
less, and wear a coarser mauUe with worse a^^endages. He 
must rise before and go to rest after his tutor. He must not an- 
swer his teacher’s orders, or converse with him, reclining on 
a bed, nor sitting, nor eating, nor standing, nor with an averted 
face. He must both answer and converse, if his preceptor sit, 
standing up; if he stand, advancing toward him; if he ad- 
vance, meeting him ; if he run, hastening after him ; if his 
face be averted, going round to front him, from left to right ; 
if be be at a little distance, approaching him ; if reclined, bending 
to him ; and if he stand ever so far off, running toward him. 
He must never pronounce the mere name of his tutor, even in 
his absence ; nor ever mimic his gait, his speech, or his manner. 
By censuring his preceptor, though justly, he will, in the next 
birth, become an ass; by falsely defaming him, a dog ; by uidng 
bis goods without leave, a smml worm ; by envying his merit, a 
larger insect or reptile. He must not sit with his preceptor to 
the leeward, or to the windward of him. But he may sit with his 
teacher in a carriage drawn by bulls, horses, or camels ; on a 
terrace, on a pavement of stones, or on a mat of woven grass ; 
on a rock, on a wooden bench, or in a boat ! * 

But enough. These specimens will suffice to indicate the 
distinguishing spirit of the internal discipline to which the stu- 
dents, all of the Brabmanical order, must in all respects con- 
form. The subjects taught were worthy of the discipline, and 


^ See Iiuhtutes of Mann 
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the dtsciplitie worthy of the saHects tao^t Bi&t#ee6 <2^ 
there was a perfect harmcmy — a fitting congrui^ ;~boA bokig 
essentially Oriental, and therefore essentially formalistic and 
heathenish in their character So that here was another College 
launched into being, under the auspices of British authorities, for 
the exclusive inculcation of a pure, unmixed, undiluted orientalism, 
in its varied ?mimproved forms of Science and Literature, Philo- 
sophy and Theology, Medicine and Law — as cast and fashioned 
in the most genuine Sanskrit mould I 


While two of the mightiest anti-christian systems that ever 
scourged the earth or shed a baleful influence on the immortal 
destinies of man, were thus rising into new life and vigour 
under the fostering patronage of nominal British Christians in 
the east, the small but chosen and faithful band of worthies, 
who had survived the general paralysis of Protestant evangelical 
Christianity in the west, were striving to break down the 
barriers, and let in a stream of living waters on India’s chafed 
and thirsty soil. The leaders, who signalized themselves in this 
noble enterprize, were Mr. Charles Grant, father of the present 
Lord Glenelg, and the celebrated Mr. Wilberforce. As the 
subject of renewing the East India Company’s Charter was to 
come before the Imperial Legislature in 1793, the former of 
these gentlemen, in the preceding year, prepared an elaborate 
treatise for the special private perusal of the President of the 
Board of Control, then the Right Hon’ble Mr. Dundas, after- 
wards Lord Melville, and the Hon’ble the Court of Directors. 
In this most able dissertation, the author presents a luminous 
view of British Territorial Administration in the East — of the 
state of society among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, 

E articularly with respect to morals — and of the causes which 
ave produced the present situation and character of the Hindus. 
These discussions he follows up by a special inquiry^ into the 
measures which might be adopted by Great Britain for the 
improvement of the condition of her Asiatic subjects. Amount 
other measures he pleads most earnestly, argumentatively, 
and eloquently, for the introduction of sound European know- 
ledge, and especially, the elevating truths of the Clnnlstian feith. 
And after having repelled the aiguments of bis opponents, and 
successfully exposed their wretched foUacies, he mus concludes 
in a strain, at once calm, dignified, and solemn 

" He (the author) will not allow himself to believe, that when so many 
noble and beneficial ends may be served by our possession of an empire in the 
East, we shall content ourselves with the meanest and the least, and for the 

B * 
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sake of this, frustrate all the rest. He trusts we shall dare to do justice, 
liberal justice, and be persuaded, that this principle will carry us to greater 
heights of prosperity, than the precautions of a selfish poli^ Future events 
are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the path oi duty is open, the 
time present is ours. By planting our language, our knowledge, our opi- 
nions, and our religion, in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great work 
beyond the reach of contingencies , we shall probably have wedded the inha- 
bitants of these territories to this country ; but at any rate, we shall have 
done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting service to mankind. 

In considering the affairs of the world as under the control of the 
Supreme Disposer, and those distant territories, as by strange events, provi- 
dentially put into our hands, is it not reasonable, is it not necessary that we 
might diffuse among their inhabitants, long sunk in darkness, vice, and misery, 
the light and the benign influences of truth, the blessings of well-regulated 
society, the improvements and the comforts of active industry ^ And that 
in prudently and sincerely endeax curing to answer these ends, we may not 
only humbly hope for some measure of the same success which usually attend- 
ed serious and rational attempts, for the propagation of that pure and sub- 
lime religion which comes from God, but best secure the protection of liis 
providential government, of which we now see such awful marks in the events 
of the world. 

In every progressive step of this work, we shall also serve the original 
design with which we visited India, that design still so important to this 
country ; — the extension of our commerce Why is it that so few of our 
manufactures and commodities are vended there ^ Not merely because the 
taste of the people is not generally formed to the use of them, but because 
they have not the means of purchasing them. The proposed improvements 
would introduce both. As it is, our woollens, our manufactures in iron, 
copper, and steel, out clocks, watches, and toys of different kinds, our glass- 
ware, and various other articles, are admired there, and would sell m great 
quantities if the people were rich enough to buy them. Let invention be 
once awakened among them, let them be roused to improvements at home, 
let them be led by industry to multiply, as they may exceedingly, the 
exchangeable productions of their country, let them acquire relish for the 
ingenious exertions of the human mind in Europe, for the beauties and 
refinements, endlessly diversified, of European art and science, and we shall 
hence obtain for ourselves the supply of four and twenty millions of distant 
subjects. How greatly will our country be thus aided in rising still superior 
to all her difficulties ; and how stable, as well as unrivalled, may we hope 
our commerce will be, when we thus rear it on right principles and make it 
the means of their extension ? It might be too sanguine to form mto a wish 
an idea most pleasing and desirable in itself, that our religion and our know- 
ledge might be diffused over other dark portions of the globe, where nature 
has been more kind than human institutions. — This is the noblest species of 
conquest ; and wherever, we may venture to say, our prmciples and language 
are introduced, our commerce will follow. 

To rest in the present state of things, or to determine that the situation of 
our Asiatic subjects, and our connection with them, are^ such as they ought 
to be for all time to come, seems too daring a conclusion and if a change, 
a great change be necessary, no reason can be assigned for its commencement 
at any future penod, which will not equally, nay, more strongly recommend 
its commencement now. To say, that things may be left to their own course, 
-or that our European settlements may prove a sufficient nursery of moral 
and rehgious instruction for the natives, will be, in effect, declare, that 
there shall be no alteration, at least, no effectual and safe one. 
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The Muhammadans, li^iDg for centuries intermixed in great numbers with 
the Hindus, produced no radical change in their character, not merely 
because they rendered themselves disagreeable to their subjects, but because 
they left those subjects, during that whole period, as uninstructed in 
effectual points as they found them. We are called rather to imitate the 
Roman Conquerors, who civilized and impro\ed the nations whom they sub- 
dued, and we are called to this, not only by the obvious wisdom which 
directed their pohey, hut by local circumstances, as well as by sounder prin- 
ciples and higher motives than they possessed. 

The examples also of modern European nations pass in review before us. 
We are the fourth of those who ha>e possessed an Indian empire. That of 
the Portuguese, though acquired by romantic bravery, was unsystematic and 
rapacious ; the short one of the French was the meteor of a vain ambition ; 
the Dutch acted upon the principle of a selfish commercial policy ; and these, 
under which they apparently flourished for a time, have been the cause of 
their decline and fall. None of these nations sought to establish themselves 
in the affections of their acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to their 
manners ; and those subjects, far from supporting them, rejoiced in their 
defeat Some attempts they made to instruct the natives, which had their 
use ; but soidid views overwhelmed their effects. It remains for us to shew 
how we shall be distinguished from these nations in the history of mankind , 
whether conquest shall have been in our hands, the means, not merely of 
displaying a government, unequalled in India for administrative justice, 
kindness, and moderation ; not merel) of encreasing the security of the sub- 
ject and prosperity of the country, but of advancing social happiness, of 
meliorating the moral state of men, and of extending a superior light, fur- 
ther than the Roman eagle ever flew. 

If the novelty, the impracticability, the danger of the proposed scheme be 
urged against it, these objections cannot all be consistent ; and the last, which 
IS the only one that could have weight, presupposes success. In success 
would be our safety, not our danger. Our danger must he in pursuing, from 
ungenerous ends, a course contracted and illiberal ; but in following an opposite 
course, in communicating light, knowledge, and improvement, we shall obey 
the dictates of duty, of philanthropy, and of policy. We shall take the 
most rational means to remove inherent, great disorders, to attach the Hindu 
people to ourselves, to ensure the safety of our possessions, to enhance con- 
tinually their value to us, to raise a fair and durable monument to the glory 
of this country, and to encrease the happiness of the human race.* 

* An original copy of this most masterly performance, as printed for the use 
of the Court of Directors and of private connections— the presentation gift of 
the author, 3d June 1822, to Sir Henry Elosset one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Calcutta — has fallen into the hands of the present writer At the commence- 
ment, there are two MSS pages, in the handwriting of the venerable author, 
which, as they pourtray the origin, object, and success of the work, we may here 
transfer entire — This tract was originally undertaken in the year 1792, with a 
view to conciliate the Indian authorities of that time, in favour of admittmg into the 
new charter, then about to the granted to the India Company, a clause authorizing the 
promulgation of Christianity by European Protestant Missionaries among the subjecte 
of Great Britain in the East The task was attempted at the earnest desire of some 
respected friends without the least previous intention or preparation, and it was 
hastened through, lest it should be too late for its object It was commumcated 
m manuscript to the late Lord Melville, then President of the Board of Controul, 
and might have a little contributed to induce him to agree to certain resolutions 
introduced in the Hquse of Commons early in 1793, recognizing the duty of this 
country to commumcate moral and religious instruction to the Natives of its Asiatic 
dommions , but subsequent measures, taken by persons hostile to the dissemination 
of Chnstionity in these dominions, prevented the insertion of any such clause in the 
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The services rendered by Mr. Wilberforce were of a more 
public character — though aided and implemented throughout 
by the invaluable private exertions of his untiring friend Mr. 
Grant. Respecting the intellectual and moral improvement of 
our Asiatic fellow-subjects, a spirit of lethargy had seized, and 
a deep indifference had settled down upon the national mind. 
From this torpor and unconcern he now strove to awaken it. 
But the chief arena for this battle of disinterested philanthropy, 
was the Commons House of Parliament There, on the 14th 
May, 1793, he brought foiward the momentous subject in 
the form of a senes of resolutions/ These were at first 


charter The subject hoT^e'ver had began to attract some notice, and the writer thmk- 
ing it particularly his dutv, from his local acquaintauce with India, and his becoming 
a membei of the Court of Directors of the India Company, to advocate this cause, 
he, in the year 1797, laid his tract, in a measuie corrected and enlarged, before that 
body But the Com t did not take the subject of it into any formal consideration 
The opposition which had before appeared in that quarter still continued, and mani- 
fested itself against some prn ate Missionary attempts which had been commenced, 
as well as in some publications which those attempts had produced 1 his tract, 
therefore, though it had been seen bj >auous mdniduals, remained dormant in the 
India House till the ) ear 1813, when on the occasion of another renew al of the 
Company s Charter, and another attempt (which ended more successfully) to in- 
troduce into it the principle of communicating moral and religious light to our 
Asiatic subjects, it was called for among many other documents by the House of 
Commons and thence acquired somewhat more of publicity But in the course of 
twenty } ears which hc..d elapsed fiom the time it was first penned, many treatises 
had been published m fat or of piomulgatiug the Gospel m the East — treatises written 
when the subject had reccned a more general consideration, and with theadian 
tage oi much addit onal knowledge of the state and people of India To render 
this thing at all worthy of the public attention it required in the writer s opinion 
to be wholl> recast, and adapted to existing circumstances , and ha\mg had some 
thought of this sort, he had collected many new materials, but a variety of other 
engioss ng afiairs, dunng a succession of jears, superseded all such ideas And now 
at the end of thirty j ears it can be only the partiality of a few kind friends that 
can view so obsolete a performance as in any degree interesting , but at the desire 
of one of these, to whom it is not easy to refuse any thing this cop} , one of the 
number originally printed for the use of the India House and of private connections, 
IS confided to the candour of Sii Henry Blosset, with best wishes for his health 
and happiness by the writer * ** 

* As these Resolutions may not be known to many of our readers we shall here 
insert them entire — 

“ And whereas such measures ought to be adopted for the intereet and happi- 
ness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, as may gradually 
tend to their advancement in useful knowledge, and to their religious and moral 
inmiovemeut 

Be It therefore further enacted, that the said Court of Directors shall he and are 
hereby empowered and required to appoint and send out, fiom time to time, a 
sufficient number of fit and proper persons for c'lrrying into efiect the purposes 
aforesaid, bj acting as schoolmasteis, missionaries, or otherwise , every such person, 
before he is so appointed or sent out, having produced to the said Court of Directors 
a satisfactory testimonial or cei tificate from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
Bishop of London for the time being or from the Society lu London for the pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, or from the Society in Scotland for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, of his suffiiicnc} for these purposes 

And be it further enacted, that the said Court of Directors are hereby empowered 
and required to give directions to the governments of the respeciwe presidencies in 
India, to settle the destination and to provide for the necessary and decent main- 
tamance of the persons so to be sent out as aforesaid , and also to direct the said 
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more favourably received than could well have been antici- 
pated, They were agreed to in committee, and entered on 
the Journals of the House; Mr. Dundas having promised his 
official support. Speedily, however, was the craven note of 
alarm sounded in the Council Chambers of Lcadeiihall 
Street. The Directors met. After deliberation, the pro- 
posed clauses were “ strongly reprobated.” Such opposition 
in those days carried with it a preponderant weight. The effect, 
accordingly, was soon seen " in the altered tone which Mr. 
Dundas assumed.” But the hero of the Slave Trade Abolition 
was not to be daunted. He strenuously maintained his ground 
to the last. At the same time, his public appearances and appeals 
were characterized by the greatest moderation and sobriety. 

It is not meant,” argued he, “ to break up by violence existing 
institutions, and force our faith on the natives of India, but 
gravely, silently, and systematically to prepare the way for 
the gradual diffusion of religious truth. Fiaud and violence 
are directly repugnant to the genius and spirit of our holy faith, 
and would frustrate all attempts for its diffusion. To reject this 
measure would be to declare to the world that we are friends 
to Christianity, not because it is a revelation from heaven, nor 
even because it is conducive to the happiness of man, but only 
because it is the established religion of this country. In India 
we take equal care of Hinduism ; our enlarged minds disdain 
the narrow prejudices of the contracted vulgar ; like the ancient 
philosophers, we are led by the considerations of expediency to 
profess the popular faith, but we are happy in an opportunity 


governments to consider of and adopt such other measures according to their discre- 
tion, as may appear to them most conducive to the ends aforesaid 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, that if any person so sent out as 
aforesaid shall at any time prove to be of immoral life and conversation, or shall 
be grossly negligent or remiss in the discharge of the duties of the station to which 
he shall have been so appointed, or shall engage, directly or indirectly in any trade 
whatsoever, or shall accept of and hold any office or employment, public or private, 
other than that to which he shall have been so appointed, the governments of the 
respective presidencies shall bo and they are hereby required to remove him from 
his employment, and send him back to Great Biitain , and the act of govern* 
ment in so doing shall be final and conclusive, and shall not be examinable in any 
court of law whatsoever 

And that due means of religious worship and instruction may also be provided 
for all persons of the Protestant communion in the service or under the protection 
of the said company , Be it enacted that the said Court of Directors shall be and are 
hereby empowered and required, from time to time to send out and maintain m 
their several principal garrisons and factories, a sufficient number and supply of fit 
and proper ministers , and also to take and maintain a chaplain on board every ship in 
the service or employment of the said Company, being of the burthen of 700 tons or 
upwards and that every charter-party to be entered into by the said Company for 
any ship of the burthen aforesaid, or any greater burthen, shall contain an express 
stipulation for the said Company to nominate and send on board such ship a 
chaplain for the purposes aforesaid, at their nomination and expense Provided 
always, that no such minister or chaplain shall be so anointed or sent out until he 
shall first have been approved of by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
I^ndon for the time being ” 
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of shewing that we disbelieve it in our hearts and despise it 
in our judgments. Beivare how this opinion goes abroad.’^ 
All his pleadings and remonstrances, however, eventually failed. 
The star of the India House was completely in the ascendant ; 
and a disastrous twilight” must now he sheet for another quarter 
of a century over half the eastern nations. My clauses,” says 
he, ** thrown out — Duudas most false and double ; but, poor 
fellow ! much to be pitied.” And again, The East India 
Directors and Proprietors have triumphed— all my clauses were 
struck out on the f/izrd reading of the Bill, (with Dundas’’ 
consent ! ! this is honovr) and our territories in Hindustan, 
twenty ^now a hundred and twenty) millions of people includ- 
ed, are left in the undisturbed and peaceable possession, and 
committed to the providential protection of — Brahma ! ” * 


Thus closed the eighteenth century on our growing empire 
in Asia. How strangely contrasted with the scenes exhibited 
in Europe at the same point and crisis of cotemporaneous 
history I While in the west, the hurricane of revolution was 
sweeping with resistless energy over the fairest of its regions 
— shattering and rooting out the stablest of its institutions, 
social, civil, and religious — and threatening speedily to engulph, 
in its whirling eddies, alike the forms of antiquated error, the 
goodliest fruitage of surviving sacredness, and the noblest 
monuments of eternal truth; — in the east, the mantle of a 
worse than mediaeval night was fast settling down, in all the 
sullenness of a gathering gloom — while the hoary spirit of an 
unchanging conservatism, under the rising star of British ascen- 
dancy, was fast reviving and re-ammating the shrunken forms 
of those ghostly systems of impiety, superstition, and error, 
which for ages had overshadowed these oiient realms with their 
darkening and malignant blight. 

A contrast so strange — a phenomenon so singular — may well 
excite surprise. How are we to account for it ? How came 
the spirit of a wild and rampant destructionism in the west to 
be transmuted into the spirit of a blind unthinking conservatism 
in the east? How came men, bearing the Christian name, 
and still professing allegiance to the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity, so willingly to lend themselves as instruments in uphold- 
ing and perj)etuating systems so irreconcilably repugnant to 
the entire genius, scope, and end of the Christian faith ? 

Something of a palliative character may be alleged on the 


* See Wilberforce’s Life, by bis Sons, yoI u 
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score of a comparative ignorance of the real nature^ workings and 
tendencies of these Anti^christian systems. The repositories, ia 
which they had long been locked up and concealed from the 
gaze of the European world, had not then been so search- 
ingly explored, nor their contents so thoroughly excavated and 
laid bare, as they have been since by a succession of the profound- 
cst investigators. Inacqumntance with their real nature, and 
inexperience of their practical value, had led to an enormous 
over-estimate of the intrinsic importance of these oriental 
treasures. And the veil of a huge but fascinating illusion 
having once overspread the eyes of men, the removal of it 
could not be expected to be the work of a day, nor, in the 
end, could the spell be broken but with extreme reluctance, 
nor the enchantment give way to aught but the overpowering 
glare of light and truth. 

Much also of a palliative character maj' be attributed to the 
sincere hut timorous and mistaken spirit of a temporizing political 
expediency. So long as the British were mere subjects without 
a fragment of sovereign power, they theoretically recognized 
to a certain extent the duty of imparting instruction to the 
natives,* ** not only in secular knowledge, but in the saving 
truths of Revelation, But no sooner had the subject-merchants 
found themselves, in the evolutions of a mysterious providence, 
metamorphosed into sovereign princes, than their views of respon- 
sibility and duty underwent a total revolution. Nor was this 
change of sentiment confined to the singular race of Nabobs,” 
or “ Old Indians” alone, — of men, who had sunk the manliness 
of the European character in the effeminacy of the Asiatic — 
depositing what little of Christianity they ever possessed, at 
the shrine of a rampant heathenism — exchanging the compre- 
hensive maxims of an enlightened policy for the contracted 
dotages of Oriental despotism — and merging the austerity of 
once purer morals into the sanctities of the Zenana. No! — 
these altered views were taken up and affiliated by all the lead- 
ing statesmen of the day. Deadened, under the blight of an 
epidemic rationalism, in their own sense of duty towards the 
God of heaven, they became blind or indifferent to the dis- 

* The following extract from the charter granted in 1698, by William III will 
furnish authoritative evidence of this fact — 

“ And we do hereby further will and appoint, that the said Company, hereby established, 
and their successors, shall constantly maintain one minister m every garrison and supenor 
factory, which the same Company or their successors shall have iii the said East Indies, 
or other the parts within the limits aforesaid, &c ” 

** And we do further will and impoint, that <n,l such ministers as shall be sent to reside 
in India, as aforesaid, shall omged to learrit unlhifi one year afier thnr arrival, the 
Portuguese language, and shall apply themselves to learn the native language oj the country 
tohere they shall rend^, t^ better to enable them to instruct the Gentoos, that shad be the servants 
or slaves of the Company, or qf their agents, tn the Protestant religion, ” 
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charge of their highest duties towards their fellow men. Filled 
with aversion, distaste, or positive enmity towards the spirituali- 
ties of the Christian faith, they instinctively concluded that 
all other men must be surcharged with similar antipathies. The 
Divine exhortation, Seek ye first the kindgom of God and 
his righteousness, and all other things shall be added unto you,” 
being, in the alembic of their carnalized affections, transmuted 
into this other and contrary maxim, Seek ye first the kingdoms 
of this world, with their riches and honours, glory and power, 
and let all other things connected with the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness provide for themselves” — why should they 
strive to press on the reluctant inclinations of others what they 
had decided on repudiating for themselves? To do so would be 
not merely to act inconsistently with their own personal convic- 
tions and practices, but to provoke opposition and thereby 
endanger the stability of their rising empire ! Thus replenished 
with hollow misgivings, fears, and alarms — the growth and 
offspring mainly of hearts, whose faithlessness to the interests of 
eternity rendered them oblivious of the best interests of time — 
they beheld, or idly dreamt they beheld, these misgivings, fears, 
and alarms reflected back upon them, as apparitions, in the 
shadow of every cloud ; or heard, or idly dreamt they heard 
them echoed, as ghostly sounds, in the rustling of every leaf, and 
murmured in the whisperings of every breeze. In the moral 
and religious enlightenment of the natives, and especially their 
conversion to the Christian faith, were discerned all the seeds 
of future peril, anarchy, and ruin ! These time-serving senti- 
ments at length found a formal and authoritative utterance. In 
a manifesto signed by a Governor-General of India, and all the 
members of his Supreme Council, we find these words: — 
** While the British Government m India continued to be a 
subordinate power, the efforts of in the work of conver- 

sion, were not likely to excite among the natives of India any 
apprehensions either of the disposition or the power of the 
British Government to impair the stability of the prevailing 
systems of religion. In the present ascendancy of the British 
power in India, however, the natives may naturally be led 

to apprehend that the augmented efforts of exercised 

under the immediate protection of the Government, are sup- 
ported and encouraged by its authority. They may be induced 
to imagine that the possession of unnvalled power, of a domi- 
nion extending over a great proportion of the continent of Hin- 
dustan, and of an ascendant influence or controul over all the 
primary states of India, may suggest the accorUplishment of 
- an object, which the comparative inferiority of our power and 
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influence hitherto excluded from the contemplation of Govern- 
ment, — the gradual substitution of its religion for the actual 
religion of its subjects. Under these circumstances, therefore, 

the labours of are calculated in a far greater degree to 

excite alarm among our native subjects than they were at any 
former period of time.” True, — all very true — cordially res- 
ponds the Right Honorable the President of the Board of Con- 
troul, backed by the whole body of his fellow Commissioners, 
and the Honorable the Court of Directors. True — ^all most 
true, sagacious, prudent, and just — The paramount power 
which we now possess in India, undoubtedly demands from 
us additional caution upon this subject ; it imposes upon us the 
necessity, as well as strengthens our obligation, to protect the 
natives in the free and undisturbed profession of their religious 
opinions ; and to take care that they are neither harassed nor 
irritated by anjr premature or over-zealous attempts to convert 
them to Christianity ” And thus, on the lowest views of a nar- 
row, worldly, self-aggrandizing expediency, all knowledge is 
denied of that sovereign panacea which its all-wiso and all-gra- 
cious Author designed for “the healing of the nations !” 

Besides the palliatives to be found in the comparative igno- 
rance of the oriental systems, and the natural but mistaken views 
of political expediency, much also may be fairly attributed to 
^/le predominant spirit and tendencies of the age. True, the 
effects or results exhibited on the stage of the Eastern world 
were not merely, to outward appearance, diverse from but 
actually opposed, in their essential nature and character, to those 
exhibited on the stage of the Western. But a narrower scru- 
tiny may suffice to shew that, however apparently diverse or 
even opposite, such effects may have resulted from varied modi- 
fications of one and the same generic cause. 

The Reformation, — ^by letting in the streams of ancient 
classic Literature, in all their beauty and grandeur, on regions 
of intellect that had become exhausted under the threadbare 
entities and quiddities of scholastic disputation, and the insipid 
legends and alliterations of monkish lore, — had given a new 
direction to the literary taste of Europe, imparted a mighty 
impulse to its latent genius, and rendered the soil of its reason, 
intelligence, and fancy, prolific of the noblest growths. But 
two centuries of incessant and widelj- diffusive labour had done 
for the classics all that could well be done, and extracted out 
of them all that could well be extracted. All ancient manu- 
scripts had been collated, digested, classified and arranged. All 
the various readings had been accurately determined. Gram- 
mar^ dictionaries, annotations, and commentaries without number 
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had been composed. The orthography, etymology, syntax and 
prosody, of almost every single word and sentence, with the 
punctuation, accents and uigammas, had been discussed to 
very weariness, and elaborately settled. The claims and preten- 
sions, merits and demerits, beauties and sublimities of the differ- 
ent authors had formed the studies of ten thousand schools, and 
the themes of ten thousand thousand dissertations, — till every 
subject had become trodden and bare as the most frequented 
thoroughfares of a great metropolis, and as scarped and unpro- 
ductive of new fruits, as the calcined cliffs of the Arabian desert. 
Under the incumbent weight of such endless monotonies and 
repetitions, the universal mind had become wearied ; under the 
unceasing flow of such unvaried sweetnesses, the universal taste 
had become satiated and palled. The universal soul of Europe 
seemed to sigh for something new, something fresh, something 
original, something exciting, — to awaken its drowsed feelings, 
whet its blunted curiosity, and stimulate its jaded appetite. 
Now, when any sentiment or idea, however dimly perceived, 
any want or longing, however vaguely felt, becomes general, 
all-pervading, some master spirit or spints usually appear — at 
once the products of their age and the producents of its perma- 
nent character — to give such sentiment or idea, such want or 
longing, as its organs and representatives, a clear and definite 
expression. Once clearly and definitely expressed, myriads of 
minds instantly recognize it as an embodiment of what they 
themselves had obscurely perceived, or felt, or longed for ; 
myriads of voices are ready eagerly and joyously to shout, 
Amen. 

Such, we doubt not, was one ingredient at least in the real 
secret of the fatal and unparalleled success which attended the 
writings of Kousseau and his literary associates. Deeply 
imbued with the spirit, and sighing under the felt wants of his 
age, this child of passion and creature of impulse burst through 
all time-honoured and merely conventional restraints. Themes 
and modes of treatment, long stale and hacknied, he totally 
eschewed. His ovm heart being stirred up from its lowest 
depths, the effusions of a glowing yet morbid sensibility were 
poured forth, in impetuous torrents, over an and and thirsty 
soil. 

Never apparently did more turbid or pellucid streams unile 
in swelling the volume of the same current Gushes of noble 
and generous enthusiasm, interchanged with jets of moody and 
sullen misanthropy ; the coldness and gloom of a dismal scep- 
ticism, ever and anon contrasted with the warmth aud radiancy 
of a sentimental pietism ; the throes and pangs of general 
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humanity agonzing in hopeless travail, heard dolefully to resound 
amid dreams and visions of the indefinite perfectibility of man ; 
nature now mantling with the glow and ardour of love, and 
peopled with the forms of ideal beauty, and then groaning 
beneath the influence of some malignant energy that converts 
her into a tomb for the scattered wrecks of things that were ; 
the wildest ravings of infuriate passion, shaded and soberized 
by the reflections of a calm and emotionless reason; the 
most egregious and pernicious fallacies, holding fond dalliance 
with long established but neglected truths ; the most stirring 
appeals, fitted to arouse ingenuous and enkindle sensitive natures, 
commingled with addresses to all that is low, degrading, and 
debasing m the propensities of a corrupt society ; — such, such 
w^as the strangely mixed and chaotic character of the effusions 
of the man, who, saturated with the spirit and wants of his 
age, boldly rose to give them articulate utterance, and was, in 
consequence, indolatrously hailed us a beacon and luminary, not 
of that age only, but of all future epochs. But, wild, extrava- 
gant and incongruous as they were, they came streaming forth, 
over a dry and parched land, with such an imposing air of 
freshness and novelty, airayed in the drapery of such an 
enchanting eloquence, and resplendent with the corruscations 
of such a sparkling genius, as to captivate and entrance half 
the nations. 

Now, men of education and literary accomplishments, imbued 
in different degrees with the peculiar spirit and wants of their 
age, had gone forth to India, but unendowed with those com- 
manding powers that could distinctly articulate their own 
thoughts and feelings, or create for themselves new schools of 
literature and philosophy to supersede the old Here, however, 
was the very turning point, or rubicon, which determined 
their future destinies. What Rousseau and his co-adjutors 
achieved, by the emanations of original genius, for the literary 
republics of the West, the European adventurers on the plains 
of India found already achieved for them by the poets and sages 
of that gorgeous land. W’^hen the portals which, for unknown 
centuries, had guarded the entrance to these flowery realms, 
were thrown wide open, it seemed like the revealing of new 
gardens of delight, — the discovery of new and more glorious 
worlds. It seemed as if the fountains of the great deep of an 
unfathomable antiquity had been broken up, — disclosing pearls 
of inestimable price. It seemed as if the primeval sources, 
whence had welled forth such copious rills of story and heroic 
song — of language, philosophy, and science — among the west- 
ern nations, had been unsealed. It seemed as if the innermost 
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shrine of all ancient heathen wisdom, with its recondite lore 
and mystic symbolisms, had been at length unveiled. 

On the minds of the first discoverers and explorers, wearied 
and worn out with the stale and improverished forms of occiden- 
talism, and panting for the excitements of novelty, all this oper- 
ated with a vertiginous and intoxicating effect. The whole 
seemed so new, so fresh, so original, so unlike all the antiqua- 
ted types and models of the West, that the mind was at once 
aroused and enraptured. The very wildness, grotesqueness, 
and extravagance of these ancient compositions, yea, even their 
very monstrousness, had inexpressible charms ; since these rare 
and unique qualities only tended to call into vigorous play the 
inventiveness of ingenuity, in fabricating an enormous machinery 
of symbols, allegories, and hieroglyphs, for the purpose of 
illustrating the obscure, illumining the dark, expounding the 
unintelligible, verifying the fabulous, and reconciling the contra- 
dictory. Under the delirium of these earlier ecstacies, men 
were found who seriously could declare, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were wholly out-dazzled, by the Ramayana of Valmiki 
and Mahabharat of Vyasa — that many of the grandest scenes 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost were too gross and ludicrous, and 
many of its sublimest passages “ conceits truly diabolical,” as 
compared with the consistent incidents and stupendous 
imagery of these and other giants of Indian song I — that the 
philosophies of Greece and Rome weie tame and puerile, 
superficial and unsatisfactory, compared with the profound mys- 
ticisms and uninterpolated speculations of Gautama and other 
orient sages ! No wonder, though, under the predominant influ- 
ence of such erroneous yet bewitching and fondly cherished 
impressions, orientalism, in all its forms and manifestations, 
became the idol of the politic statesman, the all-engrossing 
object of pursuit to the learned, the principal theme of inves- 
tigation to their societies, and the mam staple of instruction in 
all their colleges and schools. 

And what was true of the long prevailing literature of 
Europe, appeared substantially true of its long established 
religion. The latter, towards the middle of last century, 
became practically effete and decrepit like the former. Ine 
mighty impulse of the Lutheran Reformation had gradually di- 
minished in its intensity ; the advancing waves of a triumphant 
Protestantism, first rolling heavily, then became sluggish, — next 
stationary, — and last of all recessive, before the resuscitated, revi- 
vified, and rapidly encroaching power of its old antagonist — an 
unchanged and unchanging Popery. And wh\it was the natural 
if not inevitable result ? As the shadows of a baleful superstition, 
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with its thousand senseless and iiksome mummeries, began to 
thicken over Eomish and re-romanized lands, tlie oppressed and 
manacled spirit of man sighed for emancipation. Then, faithful 
to the law of manifestation when the spirit of the era is ripe foi 
expression, appeared Voltaire and his myrmidons, as the organs 
and spokesmen of the restless and atheistic spirit of the age. 
They opened their mouths in ridicule, in sarcasm, in scorn, in 
blasphemy against the Lord and his Anointed. But their 
speech was brilliant ; and, lost in the glare of its bnlliancy, mul- 
titudes rapturously lesponded in shouts of applause. The 
leaders persevered ; and, as they persevered, they increased lu 
bnlliancy and strength. Their wit was like the winged light- 
ning; and their eloquence like the rolling thunder. Theirs 
was scarcely a campaign at all ; it was a continued marcli and 
triumph. Before them the hierarchies and the bulwarks of a 
giant superstition melted aw’^ay ; institutions, consolidated by the 
lapse of ages, vanished out of view; and the cities of the 
nations fell. 

In Protestant countries the effects were considerably modified. 
There, the relics and memorials of a debasing idolatry Had long 
been swept aw’ay. But the spirit, at w^hose rebuke the legions 
of Apostate Rome had fled, began to abate in its inherent 
efficacy and force. Under the combined assault of adverse 
influences, from without and from wdthin, its very life-blood 
was gradually drained off The fountain-heads of spiritual 
Christianity became congealed. The streams of living water, 
as they flowed from the sanctuary, were frozen over. The 
entire head and heart of a regenerated and regenerative 
Protestantism came to be encrusted with the hoar of a 
cold and chilling rationalism. But, though the life and the 
spirit became extinct, the name, the form, the profession re- 
mained the same The creed and confession and articles, 
the liturgies and litanies and homilies, were unchanged ; but 
the animating breath had departed. Men did not, in general, 
renounce the profession of religion. On the contrary, they 
studiously fostered the semblance of respect for it. But it 
was no longer religion properly so called — the true religion 
revealed from heaven — the religion of the everlasting God. 
No, it was rather a kind of natural or poetical religionism. Yea 
more, men still called themselves Christians, and orthodox Pio- 
testant Christians too. But their Christianity was not the vital 
energetic Christianity of the Bible, but a mongrel mutilated Chris- 
tianity of their own ; — a misnamed Christianity, which, under the 
varied designations of Socinianism, Unitarianism, and such-like, 
was only a system of heartless, lifeless, soulless, spiritless Deisrn ; — 
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a Christianity, in short, which, while it carefully retained posses- 
sion of the venerable name, as carefully excluded from it all the 
peculiarities of the Christian faith — all the distinctive doctrines 
of an incarnate but crucified Redeemer. 

Under the freezing influence of such a system, the professed 
minister and ambassador of the Living God, could heartily 
exchange the most flattering courtesies and compliments with 
the avowed blasphemer and enemy of his Lord and Master. 
Such an example being openly set by many of the chief shep- 
herds, what could be expected, from the ordinary members of 
their flocks, but a total indifference to the stable land-marks 
between right and wrong — a total oblivion of those sanctions 
and laws by which the Eternal had fenced in the Ark of the 
Covenant, with its treasures of grace and affecting symbols of 
a consummated redemption ^ 

And if such was the conduct of shepherds and people, at home^ 
what could be anticipated of those who went forth, solely in 
quest of secular riches and honours and power, to foreign lands ^ 
Cut off and severed from the hallowed restraints and associa- 
tions of all Christian Institutions ; fraught with the spint of 
rationalistic indifferentism which distinguished their times ; and 
thrown freely adrift on the swelling tide of anti-religious cir- 
cumstances ; — what could be expected less than that they 
should be prepared to cast the veil of their spurious liberalism 
over the wildest aberrations of unassisted reason, — to regard with 
favour and preference the dogmata of a philosophy, wdiose defor- 
mities had not yet been fully revealed — or even attempt to force 
into a seemingly friendly alliance, systems of truth and error, as 
mutually repugnant as fire and water, light and darkness? 

And do not the recorded representations of actual historic 
fact admirably tally with such anticipations ? As in the labora- 
tories of Brahmanism, the literary aspirants from the West 
found, to their surprize and joy, a ready made Literature, w^hich 
saved them the trouble of attempting to frame one for them- 
selves, so, in the same mysterious recesses, then first disclosed 
to view, did the men of cold rationalizing spirit discover a ready 
made system of Religion, which saved them the necessity of 
forcing, or fabricating, or compounding one for themselves, either 
out of the works of Nature, or the Revelations of the Bible. 
In the apparent monotheism, but real pantheism of the Vedas, 
then ill understood, they discerned or fancied they discerned 
a scheme which promised to harmonize with those congenial 
tastes and predilections, which, in their own native land, would 
instinctively have led them to swell the ranks of Sofinian, Uni- 
tarian, or Neologistic Rationalism. 
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One or two examples may suffice at once to establish our 
assertion and illustrate our meaning;. 

Mr. Chailes Wilkins, Senior Merchant in the service of the 
Honorable the East India Company, having; translated the 
Bhagavai Gita^ an episodical extract from the Mahabharat, one 
of the great heroic poems of the Hindus, submitted a copy of 
the manuscript to Warren Hastings, at his own special request, 
when Governor of Bengal. The Governor took up the subject 
with all the warmth of enthusiasm which characterized his libe- 
ral patronage of Oriental Literature and Science. In 1784, 
amid the distractions of his own Council and the convulsions of 
empire, he found leisure to pen a lengthened and elaborate 
recommendation of the work, addressed to the chairman of the 
Court of Directors, in which he described it as a very curious 
specimen of the Literature, the Mythology, and the Morality of 
the ancient Hindus.” Apart altogether from the antiquity of 
the original — the veneration in which it has been held by a suc- 
cession of admiring sages, and the influence which it has exer- 
cised over the national mind of India, — the varied and grotesque 
nature of its contents must ever render it one of the greatest 
curiosities ever presented to the literary world.” It is perhaps 
one of the strangest and most incoherent medleys of physics and 
metaphysics, philosophy and mythology, Unilarianism and Pan- 
theism, w^hich it has ever entered the imagination of man to 
conceive. As a picture of the human mind, in one of its dream- 
iest moods of half-wakeful reverie and high soaring mysticism — 
lost and bewildered in its unaided search into the abysses 
of abstract being, and the destinies of the universe — it is not only 
curious but invaluable. For its incongruities the translator finds 
or frames an apology in the supposition, that its principal design 
might have been to unite all the prevailing modes of worship 
of those days.” The Governor, with his naturally fine taste 
and acute discernment, felt how hard a task he had undertaken 
in attempting to reconcile the savans of the West to a poem, so 
wholly different, in its structure, style and substance, fr®m any 
of those models which the classic genius of Greece and Rome 
had raised, and whole centuries of imitation and applause had 
served to consecrate. Accordingly, he earnestly deprecates the 
application of any tests founded on such unperisnablc stan- 
dards. 

“ Might I,” says he, “ an unlettered man, venture to prescribe bounds to the 
latitude of criticism, I should exclude, in estimating the ment of such a 
production, all rules drawn from the ancient or modem hterature of Europe, 
all references to such sentiments or manners as arc become the standards 
of propriety for opinion and action in our own modes of life, and equal) > 
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all appeals to our re\ealed tenets of religion, and moral duty, I should 
e^tclude them, as by no means applicable to the language, sentiments, man- 
ners, or morality appertaining to a s) stem of society with which we ha\ e been 
lor ages unconnected, and of an antiquity preceding even the efforts of 
civilization in our own quarter of the globe, which, in respect to the general 
diffusion and common participation of arts and sciences, may be now con- 
sidered as one community, I would exact from every reader the allowance 
of obscurity, absurdity, barbarous habits, and a perverted morality. Where 
the reverse appears, 1 would have him receive it (to use a familiar phrase) 
as so much clear gain, and allow it a merit proportioned to the disappoint- 
ment of a different expectation. In effect, without bespeaking this kind 
of indulgence, I could hardly venture to persist in my recommendation 
of this production for public notice.*’ 

Who, after such candid and sweeping statements, with others 
of similar purport and tendency, could expect to find the 
same author, in the same recommendatory preface, coolly 
asserting that, in a poem so strongly characterized by himself, few 
passages could be found in any way calculated to “ shock cither 
our religious faith or moral sentiments — And, as if this were 
not enough, a few pages farther on, in terms still more explicit 
and in a tone still more emphatic, he thus expresses himself ; — 
“ With the deductions, or rather qualifications, which I have 
thus premised, I hesitate not to pronounce the Gita a performance 
of great originality; of a sublimity of conception, reasoning, and 
diction, almost unequalled; and a single exception, among all 
the known religions of mankind, of a theology accurately cor- 
responding with that of the Christian dispensation, and most 
powerfully illustrating its fundamental doctrines!” Strange 
indeed ! — A system, which, in order to be appreciated, demands 
fi'om every reader the allowance of obscurity, absurdity, 
barbarous habits, and a perverted morality” — a system, whose 
merits can only be estimated by excluding all reference to the 
standards of propriety for opinion and action in our own modes 
of life, and equally all appeals to our revealed tenets of religion 
and moral duty — in other words, a system, not merely incom- 
patible with Christianity in its minor details, but absolutely 
antagonistic to it in every one of its essential facts and funda- 
mental principles — a system, which, were it only to prevail, 
would not merely dismantle this fair out-spreading tree of life, 
whose very leaves are for the healing of the nations, of its rich- 
est blossoms and ripest fruits, but lop off its branches altogether, 
yea, hew it down to the ground, and tear it up by the very roots 
—such a system, the " single exception, among all the known 
religions of mankind, of a theology accurately corresponding 
with that of the Christian dispensation and most powerfully 
illustrating its fundamental doctrines * ! ” That, firom an other- 
* wise clear-sighted and vigorous mind such a judgment should 
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have emanated respecting two systems, not merely mutually 
repulsive but mutually destructive of each other, must prove 
how little the author could have been acquainted with the 
genuine character and leading objects of either; and more 
especially how little he was enabled to appreciate the Divine 
origin, scope, and ends of the Christian faith. It was a deliver- 
ance thoroughly consonant with the prevailing tone of that 
eventful epoch. It was the cold, lifeless, faithless, rationalistic 
spirit of the eighteenth century finding suitable expression 
and embodiment through one of its organs and representatives, 
in the person of a British Governor- General, on the banks of 
the Ganges ! 

But, perhaps, the most perfect type and model of the rationa- 
lizing spirit of a fallen and degenerate Protestantism may be 
found in the writings of Mr. Hoi well, who variously distinguish- 
ed himself in the days of Clive. Boldly does he at once strike 
’ the key note, saying, that “ candid minds will not despise or 
condemn the dinerent ways by which they (the people of 
difierent countries) approach the Deity ; but revere it still as 
a divine worship, though they may piously lament it deviates so 
much from tlwir own^^ Respecting all the systems of theology 
broached to mankind,” and “ claiming descent from God,” 
he still more emphatically adds, ** God forbid we should doubt 
of, or impeach the divine origin of any of them!” But, the 
two most perfect revelations of the divine mind, according to 
him, are the Christian Scriptures and the original Hindu 
Shastras, designated by him, the Chartah Shade Shastah 
of Bramah.” The latter, in his judgment contains all the 
great primitive truths in their original purity that constituted 
the first and universal religion.” He does not hesitate, there- 
fore, to pronounce it as the great standard of the unerring 
original faith.” In this view of the case, the Christian Scrip- 
tures consist of nothing but a republication of the primitive 
faith delivered by Bramah. ^‘The doctrines of Christ and 
Bramah,” says he, are one and the same they mutually 
support each other ; ” while the authenticity and divine origin 
of both” cannot be called in question. He consequently “ con- 
fesses himself to be amazed that we should so readily believe 
the people of Hindustan a race of stupid idolaters and his 
avowed endeavour is “ to extricate them in some degree firom the 
gross abuidities we have conceived of them ! ” 

What, then, it may be asked, are the leading tenets of the 

Bramah Shastah,” which are thus said to synchronize so per- 
fectly with the fundamental principles of the Christian faith? 
By converting every mythological puerility, absurdity and 

D 
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apparent impiety, into a mystic symbol, emblem, or hieroglyph, 
the key of whose meaning he drew forth from his own fertile 
imagination, he has constructed and elaborately illustrated a 
system, professedly deduced from “ the Shastah,” of which the 
following are the principal or salient points : — The CTeat creator 
having called into being, hosts of pure and siiuess angelic 
nature!^ multitudes of these subsequently rebelled and fell. 
They were expelled from the heavenly regions, and doomed 
to eternal punishment. At the intercession, however, of the 
faithful remaining bands, the Supreme God was at length in- 
clined to mercy, and to soften the rigor of their sentence, by 
instituting a course only of punishment, purgation and punfica’- 
tionf through which, by due submission, all of them might 
ultimately work out a restoration to the seats they had lost by 
their disobedience. Birmah” was then commissioned to 
descend to the banished delinquents to signify unto them the 
mercy and determination of their creator. The present visible 
universe was next formed solely for the residence, sustenance, 
and imprisonment of these apostate angels. For their more 
immediate or closer confinement, mortal organized bodies were 
framed. Through these mortal forms, in the various regions 
of purification, they are doomed to undergo a long series of 
transmigrations, as well for purposes of purgation as of punish- 
ment — the human form being the last and chief state of 
trial and probation. To the apostate angels liberty has been 
given to pervade the universe; while permission has been 
granted to the faithful angelic beings to counteract them. From 
this it follows, that all the souls or spirits which have ever 
animated mortal forms, whether human, brutal, or vegetable, 
have been none other than delinquent angels, in a state of 
punishment and probation, for a lapse from innocence, in a 

E re-existent state” — and that " the souls or spirits, of every 
uman or other organized mortal body, nom inhabiting this 
globe, and all the regions of the material universe, are precisely 
the remainder of the unpurified angels, who fell from their 
obedience in heaven, and that still stand out in contempt of 
their creator,” 

From this Holwellian modification of Brahmanism, other con- 
clusions follow of a still more startling character, but quite 
naturally and in perfect consistency with the genius of the 
system. That sages and statesmen have in different ages and 
countries appeared, who, as compared with the generality 
of mankind, might be denominated wise $nd virtuous, is 
undoubted. Who, then, were these? Hear Mr. HolwelL 
They are, says he, the heavenly angelic faithful (or unfallen) 
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beings, who, by divine permission, have, from pure bene- 
volence, at different times appeared on this earthly region 
under various mortal forms and names, and have proved 
themselves under the various characters of Kings, Generals, 
Philosophers, l^awgivers, and Prophets, shining examples 
to their former brethren, the delinquent and apostate angels, 
of stupendous courage, fortitude, purity, and piety.” Yea 
more, to prevent any dubiety or mistake as to his meaning, 
Mr. Hoi well, from these generalities descends to particulars, and 
amongst other singular phenomena of the metempsychosis, 
discloses the previously unheard-of fact, that Moses, the Hebrew 
Lawgiver, was not only well acquainted with the doctrines of 
Birraah,” but was himself the very identical spirit, selected 
and deputed in an earlier age, to deliver those truths free Irom 
allegory, under the style and title of Birmah ! ” — Nor, do the 
wondrous revelations of the metempsychosis stop here. What 
will the sober reader of his Bible think of the following 
marvellous identity ^ It is,” says our author, no violence to 
faith, if we believe that Birmah and (Jhnst is one and the same 
individual celestial being, the first begotten of the Father, who 
has most probably appeared at different periods of time, m distant 
parts of the earth, under various mortal forms of humanity 
and other denominations : thus we may very rationally conceive, 
that it was by the mouth of Christ, styled Birmah by the 
easterns, that God delivered the great primitive truths to man 
at his creation, as infallible guides for his conduct and restora- 
tion No wonder, though the writer, in his fanciful and 
profane speculations, felt some misgivings at the possible recep- 
tion of impieties such as these. Hence his anticipatory caveat. 

Tender consciences,” says he, “ have no cause of alarm from 
our reviving the consideration of a doctrine (the metempsy- 
chosis) which in the most early known ages was followed by 
at least four-fifths (!) of the inhabitants of the earth; the more 
especially as we hope to prove, that this doctrine is not repug- 
nant to the doctrines ot Christianity !” And again, — all 
these original tenets and principles are confirmed by our own 
similar Christian doctrines and belief! ” 

But, how is a coincidence so startling made to assume the 
semblance of a reality ? First, by throwing the air of an exciting 
romanticism over the doctrines and practices of the faith of 
Bramah. In the revolutions of this mental Kaleidoscope, the 
atrocious rite of Sati, or widow-burning, presents the aspect 
of a voluntary act of glory, piety, and fortitude,” which 
cannot be witnessed without awe and reverence since the 
w^omen, *^if viewed in a just light, act upon heroic as well as 
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rational and pious principles.’* The transcendent verities 
of the Christian faith, on the other hand, are coolly and un- 
ceremoniously thrown aside. Seen through the remgerative 
medium of rationalism they appear only as the “ extravagant 
rhapsodies” of heated minds, or the unscrupulous inventions 
of a designing priesthood. The simplest theoretic narrative 
resolves itself into mythos or allegory. The Mosaic account 
of the creation and fml of man is not to be taken in a literal 
sense ; it is ** typical only of another and much greater event, 
viz., the fall of the angelic hosts, to which man has a much 
nearer relation than is commonly imagined.” Adam tempted 
by Eve is Satan, in his original glory, tempted by evil, the 
associate of his bosom.” The serpent represents the insidi- 
ous arguments and wiles of Satan, to engage the angelic tribes 
to become associates in his revolt and rebellion.” Paradise 
marks the beauty of the original earth ; and the garden of 
Eden is only the symbol of heaven.” The banishment of 
Adam and Eve from Eden denotes “ the banishment of Satan 
and his confederates from the heavenly regions.” The curse 
of sorrow, labour, and death entailed upon Adam and Eve, 
figuratively shew forth the original sentence, doom, and punish- 
ment of the apostate angels.” The “ personages which Moses 
calls by the names of Abel and Cain, are obviously types of 
good and evil, virtue and vice. ” In a word, “ as to the 
actors Moses employs, under the denominations of Adam, Eve, 
Cain, and Abel, it is plain they never had any real personal 
existence; it is therefore evident that the creation of man, 
according to the Scripture of Bramah, is the only real and 
original one!” — No wonder though the author should again 
be seized with huge misgivings, and should, in such strains 
as the following, earnestly deprecate the anticipated indigna- 
tion of the Christian reader : — “ God forbid,” exclaims he, in 
the consciousness of his righteous desert, “ God forbid it should 
be thought, from the tenor of these orr disquisitions, that, 
with Hobbes, Tindal, Bolingbroke, and others, our intent is 
to sap the foundation, or injure the root of Christianity. 
Candor and benevolence avert from us so uncharitable and 
ill-grounded an imputation. On the contrary, our sole aim is 
to restore its purity and vigour, by having those luxuriant 
injurious branches and shoots lopped off and pruned, which 
have so obviously obstructed, stinted, and prevented its na- 
tural, universal growth and progress I ” Sensible that he had 
laid himself quite open to the censure and imputation of 
Deism, he simply replies,—" We pronounce that a man may, 
with strict propriety, be an orthodox Christian Deist / that is. 
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that he may, consistentlyj have a firm faith in the unity of the 
Gf^heady and in the pure and original doctrines of Christ In 
this sense alone we glory m avowing ourself— A Christian 
Deist.” Now, what is all this, but the rationalizing Demi-infidel 
spirit of the spurious Protestantism of the eighteenth century — 
which allegorised the histories of theBible into the endless capnces 
of an unbridled fancy, — explained away its miracles into artful, or 
timely, or accidental combinations of secondary causes, — revived 
and gave fresh strength to the Pelagian, Anan, and Unitarian 
heresies, — and finally, while in words professing to honour it, 
strove to lop away from Christianity itself all those doctrines 
which constitute its ineffable glory — ^reducing it into the shrivel- 
led form of wretched and superficial philosophism, that left 
man without an atonement for sin or any rational hope of deli- 
verance — the sport o^ fancy and the victim of delusion — with- 
out a God and without a Saviour ; — what is it all, but one and 
the self-same spirit, living and acting through the annalist Hol- 
well, as one of its chosen organs and representatives, on the plains 
of Bengal?* 

* Even the de'vont and all accomplished Sir W Jones was not proof against the 
contagions influence of his age His conduct but too clearly shen cd that, m many 
respects r he succumbed to its spirit His eulogium on the excellence and sublimity 
of the Bible has been often quoted “ I ha\e,” says he, “ icgulaily and attentnely 
read the Holy Scriptures, and am of opinion that this volume, independent of its 
divine origin, contains more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, and mure pure 
morality, more important history and nner strains of poetry and eloquence, than 
could be collected in the same compass, from all other books that were ever composed 
m any age or nation The antiquity of these compositions no man doubts, and the 
unstramed application of them to events long subsequent to thiir publication, is a 
solid ground of behef that the> were genuine predictions, and consequently inspir- 
ed Who would suppose that the individual who penned so glowing and so 
just a panegyric of the inspired word of the one Living and Tiue God, could, in order 
to please his Heathen Pandit or Teacher, be “ accustomed to study the Shastras, 
with the image of a Hindu God placed on hi& table 

His elaborate versions of idolatrous hymns, rendered apparently con amore and 
with exquisite but misapplied taste, drew forth the gentle but severe rebuke of Poster 
in his celebrated Essaj s 

“ I could not,” says he, “ help feelmg a degree of rewet, in reading lately the memoirs 
of the admirable and estimable Sir willwm Jones home of his researches n Asia 
have no doubt incidentally served the cause ot religion , but did he think the last 
possible direct service had been rendered to Christianity, that his accomplished mind was 
felt at leisure for hjmns to the Hindu Gods ' Was not this a violation even ol the ncutri- 
Uty, oTid an offence not only against the Gospel, but against theism also I know what 
may be said about persomtication, license of poetry and so on , but should not a worship- 

S er of God hold himself under a solemn obligation to abjure all tolerance ol even poetical 
gures that can senouslj seem, m any way whatever, to recognize the Pagan divinities 
or abominations as the prophets of Jehovah would have called them ^ What would Elyah 
have Scud to such an emplovment ot talents It would have availed little to have told him, 
that these divmities were only personihcations /with their appropiiate rcspresentative idols) 
of objects m nature, of elements, or ot abstractions ^ He would have sternly replied— And 
was not Baal, whose prophet 1 destroy ed, the same 
Again, the great work or institutes of Mann, the reputed Divine Law-giver of 
the Hindus, Jones pourtrays as follows — “ It is,'* says he, “ a system 
of despotism and pnestcralt, both indeed limited by law, but artfully con- 
spiring to give mutual support, though with mutual checks, it is flUed with 
strange conceits in metaphysics and natural philosophy, with idle superstitions. 
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Bat enot^h. In founding colleges for the exclusi\e inculcation 
of the Arabic and Sanskrit sj stems m their aboriginal and unmo- 
dified forms ; in holding up the torch of a smoky and expiring 
Oiientalism to shed additional light on the improved Literature 

and with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative, and consequently liable 
to dangerous misconception , it abounds u ith miuute and childish formalities, 
with ceremonies generally absurd and often ridiculous , the punishments are 
pa'^ti'il and fanciful , for some crimes, dresdfully cruel, for others reprehensibly 
slight , and the very morals, though ngid enough on the whole, are in one oi 
two instances (as in the case of light oaths and of pious perjuiy) unaccountably 
relaxed * 

All this IS most just and well deserved But, as if to make some reparation for 
such faithfulness and plain speaking, the author next proceeds, with little regard 
to cousistenc\, to declare that •asptiit of suhhme devotion, of benevolence to 
mankind and of amiable tenderness to all creatures pervades the tcorA— that the 
stjie of It has a certain austere maicbtv that sounds hke the language of legisla 
tion, and extorts a leipeetful aw-c— that the sentiments of independence on all 
beings but God (sentiments indicative of something more than stoical pride) are 
truly noble, ’ 

The great orientalist, however expresses himself with moderation compared 
with the Revd Mr Maurice, a Christian Divine, whose great work on the Indian 
Antiquities n» interspersed with ecstacics like the following — 

* At one time arrayed in all the giant terrois of superstition ^he (the ancient religion 
of India) appears, like a sable and vindictive Dt non from Baraka to stalk in dc«>oUting 
fUii oier the continent oi India, branJishmg an upliited sconige and clanking an non chain 
while after her are borne a band of famianed jo^ips stretchc don the wheels ot toituro and 
languishing in vanous attitudes of penante Her tone is high and menacin'* her footsteps 
are marked with blood and her edicts are stamped with the cn iracters of death At another 
time the wears the similitude o a htautiiul and radiant Cheruhjrom Heaven bearing on 
her peisuasivc bps the accents of pardon and peace and on hei silken wmgs heneiaction 
and bKssing Now icscrvtd and stattU she Jeli^htt in pompous s'lcnfiees and splendid 
oblations ^e exults to seehtr altars decorated with broeade and her images glittering 
with jewels a numerous tram of pntsts gorgfously arrajed oihciating m her temples 
and waiting around Irom golden eensors the nthtst odours of the ea t Again she 
assumes a rustle garb and arrajs her ispect in festive smiles she mingles m the jocund 
train of dan ing girls that surround her altar and w ill accept none but the simplest obUtious 
fruits flowers and hone) 

Again 

* Mr 1 orbes oi Stonmore-hill m his elegant museum of Indian raritu s numbers tw o 
of the bells that have been used in devotion bv the Brahmans They aie great curios iti s 
and one of them in particulai appeals to be of very fii|,li antiquity in lorm very much 
resembling the cup of the lotus and the tune of it is uncommonly suit and melodious 
1 could not avoid being deeplv affected with the sound of an ms tiument which had been 
actually emploved to kindle tnc flame oi that superstition which i have attempted so 
extensively to unfold My transported thoughts tiavelled back to the remote period when 
the Brahman religion blazed forth in all its sp endour m the eaveins of Elephanta 
1 was, for a moment entianeid and caught the ardour ol enthusiasm A tribe of venerable 
jiiestb arrayed in flowing stoles and decorated with high tiaias seemed assembh d aiound 
me the mystic son* ol mitiation vibrated in mv cir 1 bieathed an airfragiant withthe 
richest perfumes and contemplated the deity m the hre that y mbolued him ' 

Once more “ Tt was, then, m periods when the solar worship, in this part of 
Asia flourished in the zenith of its glory, that these cav ems were scooped out of 
the native rock with that indefatigable labour and with that persevering patience 
which devotion could alone have inspired, and which the hopes of eternal reward 
could alone have suppoited It 'was in these solemn retreats of religion and philo 
sophy that the contemplative and absorbea soul approached nearest to the 
perfection of the divine niture , it was here that the blight emblem of the (bvinity 
beamed forth a lustre msuppoitably resplendent and powerful but particularly at 
that awful season when the woild was deprived of the blessing of the hving solar 
orb, and when nature lay buried in profound silence and in midnight daikness 
If, as Mr Hamilton informs us fiom ocular survey, no less than a hundred lamps 
were preserved incessantly burning before the idol Juggernath, how many thousand 
must have been lighted up in the extensive caverns of Salsette and Elephanta ^ It 
IS probable, that in the day tunc tbc Brahmans mounted thb eminences of their 
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and Science of Europe ; in applying the standards of a dreamy 
metaphysics and barbarous mythology, in order to re-modei 
Christianity itself, or supersede it altogether ; — the men of the 
eighteenth century acted quite in accordance with the spirit of 
their country and age. This is the best apology which we can 
frame for them ; and being the best, we feel bound in candour to 
make it. They did what was wrong — utterly, inexcusably 
wrong — dishonoring to the God of heaven and ruinous to the 
souls of men. But they did no worse than was fully sanc- 
tioned by the age in which their lot was cast, and of which 
they may be considered merely as the vicarious organs. It is 
seldom quite fair, and often altogether unjust, to judge of 
the leaders of public opinion — the visible actors on the stage 
of time — apart and isolated by themselves. Viewed in this 
way, wholly irrespective of the circumstances by which they 
are surrounded, and from which they have derived their peculiar 
nurture and training, they are apt to be denounced as pre-emi- 
nent in guilt ; whereas, they may be no more guilty in the 
sight of omniscience than the thousands and myriards who have 
fanned them into existence and power by the hosannahs of their 
applause — the thousandv'i and the myriads, whose spirit and 
principles are faithfully mirrored forth in words and proceedings 
that may be winged with pestilence and death. Such men, 
then, however justly obnoxious to censure, cannot be regarded as 
exclusively so. In condemning them, we must pronounce sen- 
tence of condemnation on the age, from whose lowest depths 
they have been thrown up, high above the surface, merely to 
indicate the nature and direction of the current. But if, in our 
day, any should be found, whether among the governors or 
governed, still treading in the footsteps of the men of the 
eighteenth century, and slavishly and doggedly imitating 
their fatal example, the same apology cannot be framed or plied 
in their behalf. While the conduct of the former may, so far, 
be palliated, from having been strictly consonant wuth the ra- 
tionalistic spirit and heathenish leanings of their age, the conduct 
of the latter, should any such be found, must be unsparingly 
reprobated, as being in direct contravention to the rectified 
tone and improved spirit of theirs. 


rocks, and paid their devotions on the summits of the loftiest mountains They 
ascended the heights of Salsette, as the EgypUan priests of old ascended the apex 
of the pyramids, to adore the sun, and to make astronomical observations Imagina* 
tion cannot avoid kindling at the scene, and it is difficult to refrain from rushing 
into the enthusiasm of poetrv, while we take a review of the probable splendour 
and magmficence of this ancient species of devotion.'* Are Uiese the words of a 
Christian divine, on the rehearsal of idolatries which have been pronounced an 
abomination" by the God of heaven ' Alas for poor humanity I 
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As the eighteenth century closed^ so the nineteenth opened, 
with the tide of orientalism in full flow, and with a corresponding 
recession of the waters of a living Christianity. True it is, that, 
subsequent to the volcanic burst of the French Revolution 
which bestrewed the European world with the burning scorioe 
and ashes of anarchy and atheism, a counter-current began to 
set in from the west But, as in the physical world, a body in 
motion acquires a momentum that will carry it, with even 
accelerated speed, beyond the point at which the original motive 
force has ceased to act, or is partially suspended by the operation 
of an opposing influence ; so does it often happen in the moral 
world too. It was so in the instance more immediately under 
review. New influences were beginning to spnng up, in divers 
places and in various forms, calculated ultimately to counteract 
the workings of the fearfully anti-social anti-christian spirit of 
the eighteenth century. But the general mind had every where 
acquired such a momentum of force in the direction of evil, that 
it could not, all at once, or even speedily be arrested. Beyond 
the boundary line which separated the two centuries it still 
continued, in the face of a growing resistance, to advance in its 
wild career of error and of wrong. 

A sagacious and far-seeing mind, like the Marquis Welles- 
ley’s, could, from its lofty watch-tower, discern something of the 
real nature and out-gate of past and present tendencies. Stand- 
ing as he did on the very point of confluence of both centuries, 
he could not but acknowledge that the naked horrors in which 
the dominant spirit of the one had found its fitting develope- 
ment, imposed on the friends of religion and social order the 
necessity of endeavouring to introduce a better spirit for regula- 
lating and controlling the destinies of the other. Still, as early 
imbibed and long cherished prejudices can never be shaken off 
in a day, even his views were but partial and beclouded. One 
thing he did see clearly enough in a general way, viz. that the 
permanence of the British Government in India depended on its 
ability to command an unfailing supply, in every department of 
the state, of European officers ** attached, by regular instruc- 
tion and disciplined habits, to the principles of morality* 
good order, and subordination.” And he seems to have been 
aware that, without religion^ there can be no sound and solid basis 
for moralitj^. “ It cannot,” says he, “ be denied that, during 
the convulsions with which the doctrine of the French Revolu- 

• Even Warren Hastings, when addressing the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, could give expression to the following sentiment And you, sir, will 
believe me, when I assure you, that it is on the not the abilities of their 

servants, that the Company must rely for the permanency of their dominion.” 
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tion have agitated the continent of Europe, erroneous principles 
of the same dangerous tendency had reached the minds of some 
individuals in the Civil and Militai^ Service of the Company in 
India ; and the state as well of political as of reliffious opinions, 
had been in some degree unsettled. The progress of this 
mischief would at all times be aided by the defective and irre- 
gular education of the writers and cadets ; an institution, tend- 
ing to Gx and establish sound and correct principles of religion and 
government in their minds at an early period of life, is the best 
security which can be provided for the stability of the British 
power in India.’* “ Their early habits should be so formed, as 
to establish in their minds such solid foundations of industry, 
prudence, integrity, and religion^ as should effectually raard 
them against those temptations and corruptions with which the 
nature of this climate, and the peculiar depravity of the people 
of India, will surround and assail them in every station, espe- 
cially upon their first arrival in India. The early discipline 
of the service should be calculated to counteract the defects of 
the climate and the vices of the people, and to form a natural 
barrier against habitual indolence, dissipation and licentious 
indulgence.” It was, therefore, with a view to the formation 
of sound moral and religious habits amon^ the European servants 
of the Company, as much as for the cultivation of ail branches of 
professional or useful knowledge,* that the Marquis projected his 

* It 18 well known that, amongst other studies, that of oriental languages, both 
learned and vernacular, formed a principal part of the course pursued in Fort 
William College In this, the noble Marquis showed his discernment and good 
sense For whom was the College instituted ? For the European servants of the 
Company ^ For what duties was the education, therein imparted, designed to fit 
them ? Hear the Marquis himself — To dispense justice,'* says he, “ to millions 
of people of various languages, manners, usages and religions, to administer a 
vast and complicated system of revenue throughout districts equal in extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms m Europe, to maintam civil order in one of 
the moat populous and litigious regions of the world , — these are now the duties of 
the larger proportion of the Civil servants of the Company.” “ They are required 
to discharge the functions of Magistrates, Judges, Ambassadors, and Governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and extensive relations of those sacred ttusts and 
exalted stations, and under peculiar circumstances, which greatly enhance the 
solemnity of any pubhcobligation,and aggravate the diMculty of every public charge.” 
Such being the arduous and varied character of the duties, the Marquis proceeded to 
argue with resistless force, that their studies, the discipline of their character, 
their habits of hfe, their manners and morals should be so ordered and regulated 
as to establish a just conformity between their personal consideration, and the 
dignity and importance of their pnbhc statioi]^, and to maintain a sufS-cient cor- 
respondence between their qualifications and their duties” Besides, therefore, 
studies of a more technical and professional description, the Marquis concluded, 
that the education of the young civilians should be founded m “a general know- 
ledge of those branches of literature and science which form the basis of the educa- 
tion of persons distined to similar occupations in Europe,” and more particularly 
in the general principles of ethics, cml jurisprudence, the law of nations, and general 
history, &c ” To this foundation should be added an vntvmate acq^xntance with 
the Aisftwy, mtmners, and cuetoma of the people of Indui^ with theHu^xunmadan a/nd 
H\ndu codes of law and rehgwn^ and witn the political and commercial interests and 

E 
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celebrated College of Fort William. Within this narrow circle^ 
however, his educational views, — enlarged and enlightened as they 
undoubtedly were, far beyond the general standard of his age, — 
appeared to be circumscribed. And in the establishment of this 
College — ^though itself a lasting monument of his capacious mind 
and comprehensive policy — his educational measures seemed 
to terminate. Towards the reform or improvement of institu- 
tions for the education of the natives, he does not appear to 
have attempted or even suggested or proposed any measure 
whatsoever. The Sanskrit and the Arabic Colleges, originated 
or sanctioned by his predecessors, he found enveloped in the 
thickest shade of the night of by-gone ages ; and he left them as 
he found them. He, who so clearly saw and acknowledged the 
necessity of forming the manners of Europeans, and ‘‘ fixing their 
principles on the solid foundations of virtue and religion^^ mean- 
ing Christianity^ could yet complacently regard and perpetuate 
the short-sighted and cruel policy that withheld such inestima- 
ble advantages from the great mass of the people of this land. 
The labours of prudent Missionaries/’ wholly unconnected 
with the State, he could tolerate or encourage ; he could even 
patronize the translation of the sacred Scriptures into the 
eastern tongues; but this was the utmost length to which he 
would or could go, in consistency with his views of public duty, 
and state policy. His own words, in concluding a speech deli- 
vered in 1813, in the House of Lords, were, that ‘‘he had 
thought it his duty to have the Scriptures translated into the 
languages of the east, and to give the learned natives^ employed 
in the translationy the advantages of access to the sacred fountains 
of divine truth : he thought that a Christian Governor could 
not have done less, and knew that a British Governor ought not 
to do more.” 

But, even this slight and moderate concession, which, so far 
as it went, evidently partook of the improved tone and better 
spirit of the in-coming age, seemed too much for some of his 
more immediate successors. With minds of more slender grasp 

relations of Great Britain in Asia.’* And hoir could the latter iodispensible branches 
of ItnowledgB, and practical information be obtained, or the raned duties, preyjously 
enumerated be satisfactorily discharged, except by the acquisition and use of tbe native 
languages^ learned and vemaeular f Hence the mastenng of these languages became 
a grand object of enlightened administrative policy. But, surely, it was one i^mg 
to constrain the civil servants of the Company to acquire such languages, m order 
the better to enable them to administer, with credit to themselves and advantage 
to the people, the complicated affairs of a great empire , and quite another thing ^ to 
reetnei the natives oj the aod to the acquisition of thetr own learned languages 
and of the svhject-mattei contamedin them^ as thb sole and exclusive matbbz- 
SLLE op a supebiob EDUCATION ' This latter, however^, it must be remembered, 
was the nand aim and object exclusively designed in the ongnud establishment of 
the Umcmmadm and Sanshnt Colleges I 
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and less liberated from the epidemic craze of the eighteenth 
century, they came to this land brimful of its peculiar prejudices 
and antipathies. Pent up, like smouldering combustibles, for a 
season, these at length burst forth in ignition and fiiry. The 
alarming discovery, in the purlieus of Calcutta, of a petty 
tract exposing the Muhammadan imposture, operated as the 
match Which Bghted the train that led to the violent explosion. 

Towards the close of 1807, a pamphlet printed in the Persian 
langm^e at the Missionary press, Serampore, fell into the 
hands of one of the Secretaries of the British Government. 
It was in the form of an address to all persons professing 
the Muhammadan religion.” It contained a brief statement of 
gospel truth, while it depicted in plain but strong terms the 
character of Muhammad and his sanguinary faith : but not in 
terms plainer or stronger than justice demanded, and historic 
truth fully warranted. The onl^ effect which it had on the 
Mussalmen themselves, was, that it led to the request, on the part 
of a Mogul merchant, that one of their learned men “should 
prepare an answer to it!” Any proceeding more absolutely 
harmless, or one less calculated to disturb the public peace, 
could scarcely be conceived. But it was enough to put the 
whole Council Chamber into a state of combustion and uproar. 
As a purely preltminaiy measure, the Danish Governor of 
Serampore was promptly solicited to “ interpose his authority 
to prohibit the issue of any more copies of the pamphlet, or 
of any publications of a similar description.” It was also 
suggested that the Missionaries should “ be required to deliver 
up all the remaining copies of the pamphlet in question.” 
And farther still, his excellency of Serampore, was distinctly 
apprized of “ the necessity of ascertaining from the Missionaries, 
to what extent, and in what manner, pamphlet had been 
circulated, with a view to enable them (the Governor-General 
and his fellow Councillors) to counteract its dangerous effects 
in those places, within the limits of their authority or influence,, 
to which it might have been conveyed.” 

With these requests the Danish Governor instantly complied. 
The issue of any more of the pamphlets was prohibited by 
him. All the printed copies, remaining in the hands of the 
Missionaries, amounting to 1700, out of 2000, were delivered up 
and transmitted to the Supreme Council at I^ort William ; while 
a stringent order was issued to prevent the printing or circular 
ting of any works of a similar character in future. 

Was this sufficient? No- The British Government next 
issued an order prohibiting the Missionaries from printing 
any books “ directed to the object of converting the natives to 
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Christianity.” On this, the operations of the Serampore press 
were suspended, and the translation of the Bible and the 
New Testament forbidden,” until the Danish Governor obtained 
from the British Governor-General BXLofficial answer to the ques- 
tion, “ Whether the circulation of the Bible in the Bengali 
language was to be included in his lordship’s prohibition The 
reply of the Governor-General in Council was the following : — 

We are not aware of any objection to the promulgation of the 
Scriptures in the Bengali language, unaccompanied by any com- 
ments on the religions of the country.” That is, as a cotemporary 
remarked, ** the English Government were not aware that there 
was any objection to the publication of the Bible, yet they were 
not certain.” At all events, it must have "no comments on the 
religion of the country that is, it must not be said of the 
Bible — " this is the word of the true God, and more worthy of 
belief than the Vedas of Brahma:” nor must " any illustration 
of its truth be noticed with reference to Hindu doctrines.” 

Nor did the interference of the British Government stop even 
here. In spite of the solemn assurances of the Danish Governor 
on his part, and of the Missionaries on theirs, that the minutest 
wishes of the Supreme Government would be scrupulously 
attended to, the fears of the latter were not yet appeased. In 
the excited apprehensions of its members, the phantoms con- 
jured up by their own imagination were mistaken for realities, 
and sober realities confounded with exaggerated phantoms. A 
new sacrifice must therefore be demanded to exorcise, if 
possible, the spectral apparition of their own idle fears. The 
next requisition, accordingly, was, that the Missionary printing 
press should be removed from Serampore altogether, and trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, so as to come under the direct and immediate 
control of the local authorities there. Against the execution 
of this most uncalled-for and arbitrary decree, the Missionaries, 
in a long and able memorial, thick set with arguments and facts, 
earnestly but respectfully remonstrated. In this, they were pow- 
erfully seconded by the simultaneous remonstrances oi the 
Danish Governor, who now began to feel that the honor and 
sovereignty of Denmark, of which he was the delegated reposi- 
tory, were deeply involved in the issue. On a re-consideration 
of whole case, the British Government at length determined, 
though apparently with extreme reluctance, to revoke the 
noxious order for the removal of the press from Serampore 
to Calcutta,-— declaring that they did so chiefly " under the 
influence of a desire to conform to the wishes of the Danish 
Government.” The act of revocation, however, was coupled 
with the stringent and neutralizing condition, that all works 
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intended for circulation, within the British territories, should 
be submitted to the inspection of the officers of Government, 
previously to their publication.” Such a measure was declared 
to be essential towards preventing the public safety and tran- 
quillity from being exposed to hazard. The Missionaries had 
no alternative but to submit — solemnly engaging to render a 
prompt and unqualified compliance. 

The chief inconvenience, as fully pointed out at the time, of 
the imprimatur thus authoritatively imposed, was, not that 
religious books should be submitted to the officers of govern- 
ment, but that they must be submitted to the naUve officers of 
Government. If indeed, the Christian officers of Government 
understood the Bengali, Arabic, Orissa, Mahratta, and Chinese 
languages, then might the Missionaries expect that Christians 
would revise their works ; but a Hindu must revise the Bengali, 
and a Muhammadan the Arabic. Those very Muhammadans, 
who were ready to impeach the Missionaries in the first instance, 
would necessarily be employed next to revise their theology. 
Was it ever heard that a Hindu or Muhammadan gave a candid 
judgment of a Christian book ? They would of course obliterate 
all passages which offended their own superstitions, and parti- 
cularly those passages in Scripture, or quotations from them, 
which spake of the sin of idolatry, of false gods as false gods, 
and of lying prophets as lying prophets.” 

The circulation of religious tracts and of the sacred Scriptures 
themselves being thus virtually suppressed by the high hand of 
authority ; the next and equally decisive measure^ was authorita^ 
lively to prohibit the preaching of the Gospel, 

The inquiries instituted respecting the Persian tract” led to 
the fearful discovery, that there were other tracts of a similar 
nature in the Hindustani and Bengali languages — and to the 
still more astounding discovery, that the Gospel of salvation was 
actually preached to the native inhabitants of Calcutta ! The 
following is a quotation from the Dispatch of the Supreme 
Government* to the Court of Directors : — 

“ At our consultation, in the secret department, of the 8th of 
September, the Secretary reported to us, that having desired Mr. 
Blaquiere, one of the Magistrates of the Town of Calcutta, to adopt 
measures with a view to ascertain the proceedings of the Missionaries, in 
disseminating pamphlets of the nature of that which was submitted to 
Government at the last meeting of Council, and in meetings stated to be 
held within the town of Calcutta, for the purpose of exposing to the native 
inhabitante the errors of their religion, and of persuading them to adopt 
the Christian faith, Mr. Blaquiere had attended the Secretaiy*s Office and 
informed him, that being apprized of the practice adopted by the Mis- 

^ The dispatch is signed by Mmto , G. Uewett , G. H. Barlow , Lumsden. 
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sionaries, or their converts, of preaching to the multitude every Sunday 
at a house in the city engaged for that purpose, he had directed a person in 
his employ to attend one of those meetings, and that Mr. Blaquiere 
had delivered to the Secretary a Memorandum* of what passed at that 
meeting, ^awn up by the person who attended it, A copy of that Memo- 
randum we deem it proper to enclose ; the Secretary proceeded to state 
from Mr. Blaquiere’s verbal report, that Mr. Blaquiere had at the same 
time directed a Brahman in his service to attend the Missionaries, and 
under a pretended deetre to become a convert^ to obtain copies of any publi- 
cations which had been issued under the authonty of the Missionaries ; that 
the Brahman accordingly waited on the Reverend Mr. Ward, one of the 
sodety, residing principally at Calcutta, and that Mr. Blaquiere had delivered 
to the Secretary eleven pamphlets written some in the Bengali, some in the 
Hindustani language, which, on that occasion, the B.everend Mr, Ward 
had delivered to the Brahman. 

The Secretary reported that those pamphlets for the most part consisted 
of strictures upon the characters of the Hindu deities, tending to place them 
in a hateful or disgusting light, and to deduce from those strictures the 
fallacy of the Hindu mythology; of exhortations to the Hindus, to 
abandon their idolatrous worship and embrace the doctiines of Christianity ; 
of the translations of the Psalms of David and other parts of Scripture. 
That two of those pamphlets however, one in the Bengali, the other in 
the Hindustani language and character, were addressed exclusively to the 
class of Muhammadans, and contained the same or similar abuse of the 
doctnnes, books, and foundations of the Muhammadan religion, as was 
contained in the Persian pamphlet laid before the Board at the last Meeting 
of Council, and that these two pamphlets were stated to have been printed 
at Serampore in the year 1806.’* 

• “ Copy of a Memorandum from Mr, Blaquiere 

The ceremony was begun by an elderly Bengali, on whose coming and standing 
in the pulpit, the audience, who were sitting down before on benches, stood up, 
when the old man began preaching in the Bengali language, beseeching his 
congregation to observe that Yudbisthira, who had never spoken a he, was 
persuaded by evil men to utter a falsehood, for which he was sent down to Hell 
^ The preacher then observed that even Brahmans and other people of respectibility 
live a smful life abroad with women of the town, having at the same time wives at 
home , that they drink liquor in the public shops, and that m the commission of 
all these unrighteous acts, they are not forced by any one, hut prompted by their 
evil inclmation He then questioned the difference between the Brahmans and other 
men, seeing they are both hable to sin equally— that if both these classes are 
equally liable to sm, why then the Sudras and others are required to expiate their sms, 
and why not the Brahmans — that Brahmans cannob forgive sms 

That the annual rehgious festivals are not expiatory of sin, but productive 

of It, &C &C ® If J > If 

The people continued standing all the while that the Bengali preached 

Then began the singing psalms m the Bengali language to European tunes 

After this, an European ascended the pulpit, and preached a sermon in English. 

The hearers were, some Armenians, some native Portuguese, and some native 
Portuguese women ; two Bengalis that are converted sat on a bench on the left 
of the pulpit There was no other Bengali or Muhammadan sitting, but a crowd of 
them was collected at the door. Among the hearers I did not see a single person 
of any respectable character, but such as I recogmzed lead an irregular fife. I am 
given to understand, the Missionaries have some Christians in their employ who 
use persuasive means to make converts 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) N B El>Ho^rsTONE, 
Secretary to Government, 
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The Supreme Council, having taken into consideration 
the preceding communications, recorded the following observa- 
tions and resolutions; — 

« That the publications in question and the pracface of preaching 
to the multitude, described by Mr. Blaquiere were evidently calculated 
to excite among the native subjects of the Company a spirit of religi* 
ous jealousy, and alarm, which might eventually be productive of me 
most serious evds. That the distribution of such publications, and the 
public preaching of the Missionaries and their proselytes at the very seat of 
Government, were acts tending to indicate that the proceedings of the 
Missionaries, in vilifying the religions of the country, were sanctioned and 
approved by the supreme authority ; that the prevalence of such an impres- 
sion would both augment the danger and render more difficult the applica- 
tion of a remedy ; that if these proceedings should be suffered to continue 
until their effects should be manifested in the clamour and discontent of 
the people, any measure then adopted to arrest the progress of the evd, 
would necessarily appear to be the result of apprehension. That it was 
of the highest importance, therefore, to adopt, without delay, such measures 
as were calculated to preclude a conjuncture so injurious to the authonty 
and dignity of Government, and so hazardous to the prosperity and even 
the security of these dominions; and finally, that the obligation to suppress, 
within the limits of the Company’s authority in India, treatises and public 
preaching offensive to the religious persuasions of the people, was founded 
on consideration of necessary caution, of general safety, and national faith 
and honour 

That with this new we deemed it necessary to direct that the practice 
of pvhlic preaching at the house employed for that purpose by the Mis- 
sionaries in the town of Calcutta, should be immediately discontinmd ; 
and to prohibit the issue of any publications from the press superintended 
by the society of Missionaries, of a nature offensive to the religious prejudices 
of the natives, or directed to the object of converting them to Christianity ; 
observing, that whatever might be the propriety of exposing the errors of 
the Hindu or Mussulman religion to persons of those persuasions, who 
should solicit instruction in the doctrines of the Christian faith, it was 
contrary to the system of protection which Government was pledged to 
afford to the undisturbed exercise of the religions of the country, and 
calculated to produce very dangerous effects, to obtrude upon the general 
body of the people, by means of printed works, exhortations necessarily 
involving an interference with those religious tenets which they considered 
to be sacred and inviolable.” 

In vain did the Venerable Carey, when summoned to attend 
the Chief Secretary’s chambers,” explain that he **did not 
perceive any particular impropriety in the general substance 
of what had been read to him (out of the obnoxious Persian 
pamphlet,) and that it appeared to him merely to contain argu- 
ments in favour of the Christian religion, opposed to that of 
Muhammad.” In vain did he protest, that he by no means 
approved the introduction of abusive language directed to the 
religion and its founder — that he was aware that no good could 
be answered by it — that to irritate an opponent was not the 
way to convince him of his errors — that such was not the 
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practice of the Missionaries in endeavouring to convert the 
natives to Christianity.” In vain did he asseverate that the 
Missionaries were disposed in all respects to conform to the 
wishes of Government — that it was only necessary for them 
to know the will of Government to obey it, — but that he hoped 
it was not the intention of Government to prohibit them from 
endeavouring to convert the natives, by the only means which 
they were disposed to use, viz., fair arguments and persuasion ; 
— that all idea of compulsion was entirely out of the question — 
and that they merely employed arguments to convince the 
natives of their errors.” 

In vain did the Governor of Serampore interpose his media- 
tion, declaring in substance that the pamphlets were not of 
the highly offensive character imputed to them — that one of 
them in Bengali which appeared to give the greatest umbrage 
to Government was ** not a publication of yesterday,” but 
had been in peaceful circulation for several years — and that 

the habit of the Missionaries of preaching publicly in the 
town of Calcutta, on the topics of religion, was also nothing 
new, but would on due examination be found to have been 
practised there by them for nearly five years back, in which 
time no notice had been taken of their proceedings, nor had 
disturbance to his knowledge been the consequence thereof.” 

But, the Govemal-General and his Council were inexorable. 
An official communication was addressed to the Missionaries, 
strictly prohibiting the issue of any publications from their 
press, of a nature offensive to the religious prejudices of the 
Datives, or directed to the object of converting them to Chris- 
tianity.” At the same time, The Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor-General in Council deemed it necessary to desire that the 
practice of preaching at the house employed for that purpose 
m the town of Calcutta, be immediately discontinued.” rositive 
instructions were also conveyed to G. Dowdeswell, Esq., 
Superintendent General of the Police, and the Magistrates 
for the town of Calcutta,” to adopt the necessary measures for 
giving full effect to the decision of the Supreme authorities. 
Thus, in the very teeth of the Divine command, “ Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” was the 
preaching of the Gospel, authoritatively prohibited by nomin- 
ally Christian Rulers, among these eastern unreclaimed realms 
of heathenism.’*^ 

* In India there was at least one man i^ho could not eye these arbitrary and 

aati-c^istian proceeding la silence-^one man, whose le^ousy for the honour of 
his heavenly master and His cause, led him to dare the^ ^rown of the govern** 
ment which he servcd'-^and that was, Dr. Claudius Buchanan. To the Governor' 
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General in Council he addressed a memorial or remonstrance of a character so boldf 
energetic, and uncompromising, as to draw down upon himself the heaviest denunci- 
ation of the Supreme Government The stroke had evidently fallen on some real 
sores For so keenly did the memhers of government smart under the cutting 
animadversions of the memorialist, that they felt themselves compelled to address a 
con]omt letter of complaint and sclf-Mndication to the Court of Directors 
Most certainly the Rev Doctor did not mince the matter His trumpet gave 
no uncertain sound Would that, m this respect, his example were more frequently 
and faithfully imitated by the Christian servants of government in our own dny'* 
But ours are days of unmanly compromise, when truth can be sacrificed for polite- 
ness or for pelf, and faithfulness to Heaven's king bartered away for the smile oi 
the favour of earthly potentates 

After a brief preamble, the Hevd Remonstrant thus proceeds — 

“ It Will not have escaped your Lordship’s observation even in the short period •since 
your arrival, that some of the olBcers of your Lordship’s Uovemment do not manifest 
any zeal for promoting the kno'R ledge of the Chnstian religion in India thej consider that 
a zeal in this re'^pect would not be consonant to a wise and prudent pohev 1 am willing 
to believe that they advise according to the best of Ihcir judg rent , but a pnncqile pur«» 
and just m itseJi, if it be not tenderly exercised m reference to their important ohlig-ifious, 
maj become extravagant or pernnious For instance, not to promote Chnstianiti may m 
certain ciuumstances, be piurtenl, but to repress Christianity will not, I thmk, in an\ 
case, bedeiended It is nut ncccs«>ar} to observe to jour Lordship how much the minds 
ol Europeans assimilate to the natii e < iioracter after a long residence in this couutrj , and 
bow (li&cult it IS for men even of good sense and honest mtentiuns, while mvohed m the 
mist of this prejudice, to view the (5hn«tian Religion 
During the ailmmwtration of ibe Marquis Wello-alev, the spnit of promoting learning 
and religion m Inrha, was general and ament but alter the doiurturo oi that nobleman 
a great revolution took place A spirit directly adverse to the d illusion of religion in. 
India, most unexpectedly broke forth, just as if it hid been conhued bv his presence 
This spirit appeared long belorc the msuiTection in Vellore I mention Ihi'. lest joui 
Lordship shouul suppose that it originated with that e\ ent , for I understaiul that the 
« Massacre at Vellore” has been una< eouutablv adduced as some sanction to the principle 
of opposing the pi ogress of the Christian Religion in Bengal I had opportunities ol 
judging ol the causes ol th«t event, which were peculiar 1 was in the vjcimty of the 
place at the time, 1 trai died for two months immediatclj aftcrwarcUin the provuuc* 
adja< ent, with the sanction of Government and 1 heard the evidence of Christians, Muham- 
madans, and Hindus, on the subject That the msuircction at Vellore had no connection 
with the Chnstian religion, directlj or indirectly, immediately or remotdv, is a truth which 
IS < a]>able of demonstration 

The spirit so hostile to the progress of Christiaiutj in India, appeared first in operation 
about tw^o jears ago, and has been acamring strength ever since It has exhibited itself 
in a series of acts, the recital of which will sufhcieutlj illustrate to lour Lordship the 
tenor of mind which prod uted them These acts are, however, not to bo considered as 
the official and acknowledged measures ol the respectable persons who preceded \ our 
Lordship lu the Government Sir George Barlow has often expressed hu approbation of the 
means used for the diflusion of Christiamtj in India, and he siucorelv do&ires its success 
These measures have not been generallj considered as the oflspring of his unbiassed 
judgment Besides, most of them are extra official, and with some of them he is perhaps 
yet unacquainted They will probably appear to vour Lordship to have been dictated d> 
a timorous policy proceeding from minds somewhat agitated by the responsibility of a 
weighty empire, viewing at the same time Christianity os an mnovatiou m India, and 
magmiying that innovation, porhajis, into a revolution ” 

The author next proceeds to enumerate and comment with great but just seventy 
on some of the leading acts alluded to Amongst them, he dwells particularly on 
The withdrawing the patronage of government fiom the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the oriental languages” — the “ attempting to suppress the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures” — the “ suppi essmg the encomium of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, on their venerable Missionary the Revd Mr Swartz,” and the 
restraining the Protestant Missionaries m Bengal, from the exercise of their 
functions, and establishing an imprimatur for theological works ” Having enlarged 
on these subjects, and reprobated the acts respectively involved m them, the author 
takes up the principal plea alleged m vindication, and thus deals with it — 

**I now beg leave to request jour Lordship’s attention to the plea on which these 

F 
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and Muhammadanism, the grand antagonists of the only divinely 
revealed Faith, continued to enjoy^ the nurturing patronage of 
the same high authorities! We judge not of secret motives. 
These were doubtless of a mixed character. Our appeal is 

proceedings against the Protestant Missionanes hare been grounded It is this , ** that 
the public laith has been pledged to leave the natives in the undisturbed exercise of their 
religions ** This is a proper pledge of oiir legislature It is proper not to d sturb the natives 
in the exercise of their religion , nor has this pledge ever been broken diiectly or indirectly . 
It IS proper not to interfere with, orbv violence to prevent, the superstition of the natives, 
if not cnmmal in itself, or affecting the public But if, by the expression “not disturbing 
the natives m the exercise of their religion, ’ be meant that “ we are not to use means lor 
diffusmg the knowledge of ChristianiH among them,” then it is to be ohscivedthat this 
pledge has been violated by every Government in India, and has been systematically 
broken by the Honourable the East India Company from the year 1698 to the present 
tunc The fact is, they hav e pledged themselves to a conduct just the reverse The East 
India Company hold this coimtiy by a charter, which expressly stipulates that they shall 
use means to mslruct the Gentoos, &c m the Christian religion w ilUam 3id,— September 
1698 And this stipulation is m perfect accordance with their pledge of not disturbrng the 
nativ es in the exercise of their superstitions by force, inasmuch as it is a very diderent 
thmg to apply arguments to the mmd and to inflict wounds on the body It is their duty 
to civilize their barbarous subiects and to teach them humanity, and for that purpose, 
to address their understandings and fhcir affections At the same time it is their dutv not 
to disturb the exercise ot their superstition by compulsoiy acts , and the legislature has 
stipulated for the performance of both duties , and the flist duty is as positive as the 
scLond They first stipulate to do good, and they next stipulate not to do evil and in 
consequence of this stipulation, the honourable Companv have constantly aided the Christian 
missions m India, and at this time, they devote aconsideiable «um annually to tiieir suppoit 
The Protestant Mission in Bengal commenced in 1758 The honourable Company s ships 
brought out the annual supplies for this Missnn and befoie the year 1770, religious tracts weie 
translated into the Bengali language, and Hindu Christians preached to their countrymen, 
in the tune of Hastine!> in the town of Calcutta This Mission continued its labours till 
about the V ear 1790 w hen the supply of Missionaries from Europe failed. It was succeeded 
by the piesent Mission at Serampore, 1793 

The Calcutta Mission was of extensive Use iii disseminating Christian principles through 
noithcm India They sent Arabic New Testaments to the court of Shah Auum the Muham- 
madan Kmg of Hindustan then resident at Allahabad The priests of his Majesty returned 
their thank« to the Missionaries and requested that “ the supply might he continued ’ It 
was contmued for a time, and an investment of Arabic bibles is soon expected under the 
sanction of the Honourable Company , for a similai purpose Little of the infiuence of 
Chnstiamty in India has come, as vet, to the knowledge of the public Englishmen in 
General know as little of the state of Christianity in India os of the state of Hinduism. 
Tw o Christian Missions were at the same period tolerated by Shah Allum, one of w hich 
hau existed since the time of Akbar the Great, and both of which exist unto thi«i day 
At Senngapatam under Hy dor Sultaun, the Muhammadan prince of My soie, the most com- 
plete toleiation was permitted In the Appendix to the enclosed pamphlet, y oui Lordship 
w ill see with what ai dour the preachmgoi bwartz was received at Senngapatam, and how 
the noble Muhammadans and Hindus desired to learn from him what w as the “ right pray er ” 
Romish Missions were tolerated bv Hyder, at the same time Tippoo Sultaun was more 
intolerant than his lather He was at times a persecutor, yet he did not quench Christia- 
nity , and Mmsions now flouiish m vanous parts of the Mysore country 
After these authonhes, we certainly shall not refer to the Muhammadan Munshis m 
Calcutta, for their opinion on the general relations of relimuus toleration in India 
I do not know whether your Lordship has been luiormed that theie are two Roman 
Catholic Missions m Bengal and the provinces adjacent They have existed for a long 
period of time, and have neen tolerated hy the Muhammadan, Hindu, Seik, Nenaul, and 
Tibet Governments They have preached and published what they pleased, without ai y 
official restriction that we ever heard of, and they now contmue to follow their functions 
under the protection of the English Goverument, while the Protestant Missionaries are res- 
trained and tbeiT theology is subjected to an ofilictal license 
The proceedings agamst the Piotestant Mission will naturally be supposed at home to 
have been called forth by some pubUc commotion in Bengal, or by the bad moral cbaractei 
of the Missionaries As to the first they will be happy to hear, that we are now and long 
have been, m a state of almost torpid tranquilhty and as to the character ot the Missiona- 
ries, the Government has acknowledged them to bo men of quiet demeanour, of pious 
intentions, and as deserving countenance and respect foi their literary labours 
It has been the usual conduct of Asiatic Governments to let Chiistianity alone In the 
annals of the British administration m India, has there been no instance of the suppression 
of a Chnstian Mission * Our empire here subsists by the discrepancy of religious opimon 
It u not good policy to strengthen the Hindu lel^ion or to strengthen the Sluhammadan 
religion , but it is good policy to stiei^hen the Chnstiau religion, because it is as yet 
the weakest It is certomly our duty not to oppose it, for if this counsel be ot God, we 
* cannot resist it ' And it would now be as easy to oppose the rushing of the Boie into 
the riyer Ganges, as to oppose the entrance of Chj^tianity into th^ pioYince of Bengal*” 
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simply to avowed reasons and overt acts. An utter deadness 
to every thing worthy of the name of cite?, spiritual, personal 
leligioD, may have been the substratum or congenial soil from 
which sprung up so luxuriantly the kindred crops of ignorance 

The s^e spirit of active persecution ■which laid an arrest on the peaceful 
labours of the Missionaries} and ■nould, if possible, scourge themselves out ol exis- 
T?*^*w* destined to come down on their remonstrant apologist himself. 

Di* Suchanan had« in the course of his public ministerial prelections, delivered a 
course of Lectures on the Scripture Prophecies No sooner had he finished his 
Murse than he ** had the honour to receive a letter from the Chief Secretary to the 
Government, desiring that he would submit, for the inspection of Government, the 
manuscript of the sermons, which he intended to publish.** The author, m a 
long epistle addressed to the Governor-General, Lord Minto, replied, saying, — "I 
shall willingly submit these discourses to your Lorp«ihip*s perusal, and shall be 
happy to receive such observations on them as your Lordship's learning and can- 
^ur may suggest , but I cannot submit them to the judgment of the officers of 
Gov emment *’ His reasons for declining to comply with the wishes of Government 
m this respect, he felt it incumbent on him to state at length And, having done so 
in a u ay the most solid, convincing, and satisfactory, he thus concludes — 

“ A^p the penial of the foregoing pages, your Lordship will bo prepared to imder- 
stand tuG cause of the late alarm legarding the Piophecies , not a public alarm mUeed, but 
the alarm of some of the officers of vour Lordship s troveintnent 
Harmg had occasiw lateh to preach a series on the Christian Prophecies m the Presidency 
Church, some of the congiegition expressed a wish that I -would permit tlitm to be 
printed, obseiv mg, that they had before made a similar request without effect, but as I 
was now about to leturu to Europe, they hoped I would bequeath to them these few dis- 
courses 

W hen it was understood by the Offlceis of Government that the Sermons on the Pro- 
phecies weie to be published, thej weie a1 irmed— your Lordship -will scarcely divine the 
cause — ^it was thia — stf*nis1hese Prophecies declaio “ that all nations shall be converted 
to the rehgion of Chii»t * But if this be true, it was argued, what bad nows to the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus In short the advertisement, announcing the mtended 
publication of the Prophecies which was sent to the Government Gazette was suppressed , 
theadvertisementitselt was dehveiedm w ith trepidation to Government and an order was 
immediately issued to the prmters of the other papers forbidding the m to publish the 
aHiming notice In consequence of this order, it has been publicly understood that the 
Christian Prophecies ^re suppressed by authority 
I now bog leave to submit it to your Lordship’s ludgment, whether in the view of the 
t< mper of mmd displa-v ed above it would be propei in me to subicct my compositions to 
the opinion and revision of the Officers ol y our Lordship s Gov emment Might there 
not be some danger m committing the Christian Prophecies to be altcied and uevv mo- 
delhd by men who favour the disciples of Muhoramra and Brahma * 1 incline not to com- 
mit them to the hinds to those o&ccis, fium anothei consuhi ition it vvould be a bad 
precedent I would not that it should be thought that any vvhere m tlic Biitish dominions, 
theie exists any thing like a civil inquisition mto matters puielv religious 
It is nearly two months since I receivt d the letter from Govcinraent on tins matter — — , 
and I have not yet communicited my intentions I now beg leave to inform vour Lord- 
ship that I do not wish to give Government any unnecessary offence I shall not pub- 
lish the Prophecies 

At the same time I beg leave most respectfully to assure -your Loidsbip, that I am not 
in anyway disippointed bv the interference of Government on tW occasion The supposed 
suppression of the Christian Piophecies has pioduced the consequence that m^ht be expected 
Ihc public curiosit-v has l>een greatlv excited to see these Piophecies and to draw 
the attention of men to Hi vine piedictions, could be the only object I had m view m 
noticing them m the course of my public ministiy Another consequence will probably 
be, the Prophecies will be transfated into the languages ol the East, and thus pave 
the way as has sometimes happened, for their own mlhlmcnt 
Your Lordship will bo enabled better to understand the real nature of this alarm 
regarding the Prophecies, when you are informed of the alaira which was e\cited about 
a year before your Lordships arrival, bv the ancient * Chnstim Tablets ” 

In consequence of the enquiries, siuetioned bv the Marquis "Vielleslev, mto the hi«tory 
and liteiatuic of the Syrian Christians of Travancore, some ancient manuscripts were 
announced, and also certain *‘Biass Tablets” ot great antiquity, contammg the jinvile^s 
<ff these ancient Christians, asserting their nghts of nobility , and declaring "U ithol that 
thPV had a king, your liOidship can hardly conceive the apprehensions which weie ex- 
cited by this dial every , m the minds of those -who have been lately alarmed by the Pro- 
phecies Even at the first, it w as accounted an ommous mission to go ‘ to take up the 
ashes Christianity ” in the very midst of the Hindus But when it was announced 
that there were “jglowmg embers,” nothing less seemed to be evpcited than that all 
Umdustan ■would sugitly bo ** in a flame, ” Tor if it w is tiuc that Chiistiamty once 
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mdifference, and even hostility to the true faith, and of tender** 
ness, protection, and active countenance towards the fiilee. Not 
sufficiently alive to the obligation due to the sovereignLord of the 
Universe, or to the preciousness, grandeur and authoritative sanc- 
tion of the truths of revelation, these were in a manner concealed 
from the mind’s eye, or shrunk into points of minor concern, or 
cast out as troublesome intruders on the stage of carnal policies* 
Thoroughly alive, on the other hand, to the obli^tion due to 
superior earthly potentates, and to the paramount duty of pre- 
serving, extending and consolidating a mighty territorial and 
commercial empire, all considerations were absorbed in the 
means of accomplishing these great secular ends* The ends 
having been fully and definitively determined on, all manner 
of means adapted to their accomplishment must be unhesitatingly 
sanctioned and pursued. The question did not seem to be, 
whether any particular class of means was in itself intrinsically 
lawful and right — in strict accordance with the principles of 
immutable truth and rectitude ; — but, whether any particular 
class of means appeared to be suitable for the promotion of the 
end in view ? If the latter , then must the means be chosen, 
without any very nice or scrupulous regard to their inherent 
character* It is enough that they are found to promote the 
end so devoutly desired — so earnestly prosecuted. The end 
will justify tJve means ! If, therefore, Christianity itself — divinely 
revealed though it be, and fenced all around by the shield of 
omnipotence, — be found, in the erring apprehensions of fallible 
men, to stand as a barrier in the way of aggrandising projects 
of temporal power, wealth and renown, it must be set aside — 
its claims dishonoured — its authority disowned. If, on the 
other hand, Hinduism and Muhammadanism ^ — spurious though 
they be in their origin, and doomed, like all systems of error, 
ultimately to perish before the breath of the Almighty’s dis- 
pleasure — bo found to further, in any way, direct or indirect, 
such aggrandising projects, these must be sedulously guarded, 
cherished and extended in their influence. But, be all this 
as it may, in regard to the primary originating cause, the fact 
itself is undoubted — it has long ere now become one of the 
salient points in the page of authentic history, that, in India, 


flounsbed in Hindustan, it followed that it might flourish again It was deroutly wished 
** that these Christian Tablets might sink to the bottom of the sea,*’ and even the 
curiosity of the Umdu antiquaries was quenched in this horror of Chnstianity 
That your Lordship may be assured that this alarm was real and not fictitious, it is onl£ 
necessary to add, that when the article of literary intelligence published in the Bomhay 
Gazette, contaimng the account of these ancient Christians, and of these brass plates’^ 
(which account was ccrtainlT interesting to the Christian world in general, and to men 
of letters m particular) arrived at Calcutta, it was suppressed by autnonty as something 
dangerous to the State, and the Bishop of Llandaff*6 letter on tap Civilization of India 
haa nearly shared the same fate,” 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
Christianity was virtually proscribed by a professedly Christian 
Government, while Hinduism and Muhammadanism, two of 
the mightiest of Anti-Christian systems, were, by the same 
Government, favoured by support and loaded with honour ! 

The Earl of Minto, having succeeded, to his heart’s content, 
in crushing the efforts of Christian Evangelists, next directed 
his attention to the Heathenish Institutions which owed their 
origin and support to the munificence of some of his prede- 
cessors. These he resolved not only to perpetuate but to render 
still more efficient. And not only so, — but his purpose was 
consentaneously formed to add to their number, at the expense 
of the State. In 1811, he committed his views on the subject 
to writing, in an elaborate Minute. And as this document is 
one of great historical importance, and at the same time, one 
that is little known, we shall here quote its more material or 
important parts entire : — 

Fort WiUtamt Qth Marcht IBll. 

“ The Governor-General 

“It is a common remark, that science and literature are in a progressive 
state of decay among the natives of India. From every inquiry which 1 
have been enabled to make on this interesting subject, that remark appears 
to me but too well founded. The number of the learned is not only 
diminished, but the circle of learning, even among those who still devote 
themselves to it, appears to be considerably contracted. The abstract 
sciences are abandoned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of 
learning cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar religious 
doctrines of the people. The immediate consequence of this state of 
things is, the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books ; and 
it is to be apprehended, that unless Government interpose with a foster- 
ing hand, the revival of letters may shortly become hopeless, from a want 
of books, or of persons capable of explaining them. 

The principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in India 
is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was formerly 
afforded to it by princes, chieftains, and opulent individuals under 
native governments. Such encouragement must always operate as a strong 
incentive to study and literary exertions, but especially in India, where 
the learned professions have little if any other support. The justness of 
these observations might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of the 
former and present state of science and literature at the three principal 
seats of Hindu learning, viz. Benares, Tirhoot, and Nuddea. Such a 
review would bring before us the liberal patronage which was formerly 
bestowed, not only by princes and others in power and authority, but also 
by the Zemindars, on persons who had distinguished themselves the 
successful cultivation of letters at those places. It would equally bring to 
our view the present neglected state of learning at those once celebrated 
places 5 and we should have to remark with regret, that the cultivation of 
letters was now confined to the few surviving persons who had been 
patronized by the native princes and others, under the former governments, 
or to such of the immediate descendants of those persons as had imbibed 
a love of science from their parents. 
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It IS seriously to be lamented that a natioui particularly distinguished for 
its love Mid successful cultivation of letters m other parts of tiie empire, 
should have fdled to extend its fostering care to the literature of the Hindus, 
and to aid in opening to the learned in Europe the repositories of that 
literature. 

It is not, however, the credit alone of the national character which is 
affected by the present neglected state of learning in the East. The igno- 
rance of tiie natives in the different classes of society, arising from the want 
of proper education, is j^nerally acknowledged. This defect not only 
excludes them, as individuals, from the enjoyment of all those comforts and 
benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally calculated to afford, 
but operating as it does throughout almost the whole mass of the 
population, tends materially to obstruct the measures adopted for their better 
government. Little doubt can be entertained that the prevalence of the 
crimes of penury and forgery, so fr^uently noticed in the official reports, is 
in a great measure ascribable, both in the Muhammadans and Hindus to the 
want of due instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their respec- 
tive faiths. It has been even suggested, and apparently not without 
foundation, that to this uncultivated state of the minds of the natives is in 
a great degree to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were 
recently so great a scourp^e to the country. 

The latter offences against the peace and happiness of society have indeed 
for the present been materially checked by the vigilance and energy of the 
police, but it is probably only by the more general diffusion of knowledge 
among the great body of the people that the seeds of tiiese evils can be 
effectually destroyed. 

Sufficient, I presume, has been already said to show the fitness of incurring 
some additional expense with a view to the restoration of learning in the 
extensive provinces subject to the immediate government of this presidency. 

1 say additional,’* because some expense is already incurred for the 
maintenance of students, at Nuddea, and a liberal sum is allowed for the 
support of a Hindu College, on an extensive scale, at Benares. In the 
former case, however, the expense allowed is quite insufficient for the ends 
proposed, and in the latter, the institution requires to be remodelled, in < 
order to adapt it to the prevailing opinions and habits of the natives, and 
to correct the abuses which have crept into it The following points 
appear particularly to demand attention in revising the rules established 
for the government of the College of Benares. 

Ist. A prejudice appears to exist among the Hindus at that city against 
the office of professor, considered as an office, or even as a service ; and 
the most learned pandits have consequently invariably refused the situation, 
although the salary attached to it is liberal. 

2d. The feuds which have arisen among the members of the college, 
and which may be ascribed chiefly to the avarice and malversation of the 
former native rector, entrusted with authority over the rest, and with the 
payment of their allowances have tended materially to defeat the objects of 
the institution. 

3d. That part of the plan which supposes the attendance of teachers and 
pupils in a public hall, appears to be inconsistent with the usages of the 
Hindus. It nas not only never taken effect, but has tended to prevent the 
professors from giving instruction in their own houses. 

Itis scarc^y necessary to add, that in correcting the above defects in the 
constitution of the College at Benares, it will be proper to guard against 
tfie introduction of them at any other colleges which may be established. 
Afrer the foregoing remarks it only remains to state the number of 
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* Colleges which I would at present propose should be established in this 
cow^, with a view to the restoration of learning and the more general 
dmusion of knowledge among the great body of the people, and the princi- 
ples on which I conceive, after making all the inquiries of which the suljeot 
IS susceptible, that they should be mailed. 

1 would accordingly recommend that in addition to the college at Benares 
(to be sub^cted of course to the reform abeady noticed) colleges be esta- 
blished at^uddea and at Bhour, near Bhower, in the district of Ibhoot. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing remarks, I have confined myself 
almost exclusively to the plan necessary to be adopted for the restoration of 
Hindu science and literature. Considerations similar to those which have 
weighed with me in recommending that plan would naturally induce me to 
propose similar arrangements for the revival of letters among our Muhamma- 
dan subjects, and the more general diffusion of knowledge among thaijpart of 
the community. With the difference only in the population of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all the arguments which have been above stated in 
support of the arrangements proposed to be adopted for the propagation of 
knowledge among the former would equally apply to similar institutions for 
the benefit of the Muhammadans, A sentiment of deference, however, for 
the Honourable Court of Directors restrains me from recommending any 
extension of the plan until their orders shall have been received on the 
subject generally of this Minute. I deem it therefore sufficient to add, on 
the present occasion, that Muhammadan colleges might be beneficially esta- 
blished at Bhaugulpore, Juanpore, (where Persian and Arabic literature 
formei^ flourished), and at some place in the ceded and conquered pro- 
vinces ; and that it might be advisable to reform the Madrissa or Muhamma- 
dan collegiate institution at Calcutta, on the principles recommended with 
respect to the Hindu Colleges. The attention of the Honourable Court will 
be of course drawn to this interesting subject in the next dispatch bom the 
Kevenue Department” 

“ If the present article had not already exceeded the intended 
limits, there are many topics furnished by this Minute, which 
might well become the subject of lengthened remarL But 
at present we must forbear — cresting satisfied with the bestowal 
of a passing glance on one or two leading points. 

It is impossible to peruse the Minute without being struck 
at the vast strides which have since been made in the diminu- 
tion or abatement of hereditary and apparently inveterate 
native prejudices. The dogma of the alleged immutability of 
Hindu sentiments, habits and practices, has long been effectu- 
ally exploded from the creea of enlightened and thoughtful 
men. And to attempt to revive it now, after being shattered 
by the successive shocks of so many demonstrations, would only 
cover the revivalist with shouts of derision. But though the 
dogma of absolute immutability be a demonstrated fiction, it 
would be an error of equal magnitude to rush into the opposite 
extreme. The truth, as usual in such case^ is to be found in 
the golden mean. Hindu sentiments, habits and practices are 
certainly not immutable; but they have, it must be candidly 
acknowledged, a wondrous Unamty and durability about them,^ 
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a wondrous power of cohesion^ which often renders the relaxa- 
tion and removal of them a work of the greatest difficulty— ~ 
requiring the slow lapse of whole ^riods of time, and the 
gradual and almost imj^rceptible attrition of a thousand concur- 
rent circumstances. By turning to our former article on the 
state of indigenous education, under the head of Sanskrit Schools^ 
the genuine system of Brahmanical discipline and instruction 
will be found portrayed. The established custom is, for each 
learned Pandit to set up an independent School or College for 
himself — converting one or more apartments of his own house 
into school rooms and lodgings for the students, or erecting 
separate apartments for these purposes, contiguous to his own 
dwelling. How wholly different such a system is from the 
European one of salaried Professors, acting in concert in a 
common college, or University, and meeting in common halls, 
must be obvious, without the aid of remark or comment. 

And with such inveterate tenacity did the Brahmans of 
Benares cling to their own ancient national custom, that the 
bribe of liberal salaries, the honors and reputation of a dignified 
office, and all the power and patronage of the Supreme Govern- 
ment failed, even after the persevering and uninterrupted efforts 
of twenty years, to secure any essential modification of it. The 
Supreme Government had to acknowledge itself completely 
worsted ; and, yielding to the passive but successful resistance 
of the Brahmans, it was at length compelled to retire as a foiled 
^^ty from the contest, — surrendering its own improved and 
fondly cherished plans of collegiate administration, in deference 
to the long established usages of the Hindus !” Thus far the 
dogma of supposed immutability seemed to be confirmed, and 
threatened triumphantly to maintain its ground, in the face of 
frowns and favours, authority and renown. But, alas, for the 
doctrine of the immutables, long before twenty years more had 
elapsed, the prejudices of the Brahmans and their students not 
only became relaxed, but suddenly gave way, like a project- 
ing crag which had been thoroughly undermined by the incessant 
dash and washing of the waters. Every where may the proud 
“ sons of Brahma” be now found, not merely ready to accept, 
but eagerly, yea ravenously competing for offices, which their 
sires or grandsires would have spumed from them with lofty 
indignation and disdain. Not only do they appear as earnest 
canmdates for lucrative professorships and posts of honour in 
Government Colleges— willing to submit to all the restraints 
and innovations of a European regime — but as competitors for 
the humblest teacheiships in a Missionary school ; yea more, 
*even in the holy city of Snares itself, as we have been credibly 
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ioforcaed, may Brahmans bn founds who, for the sake of k 
tn^Dg Ure, are prepared to accompany the Missionary to 
his preaching bungalow ; and there engage, as interpreters, in 
expounding to the assembled moltitade, those sacred verities, 
the general prevalence of which would tear up the entire fabric 
of Brahmanism from its very foundations. So much for the 
alleged immutability of Hinduism and the Hindus ! 

But abandoning the department of miscellanies, let us at 
once fix our view on the main object of the Minute. To behold 
a great Ruler turning aside firom what are ordinarily reckoned 
the cares of empire — its .financial, juridical, and military afiairs, 
— and directing his mind and attention to educational subjects, 
which concern the intellectual and moral improvement of the peo- 
ple — is, abstractedly considered, a gratifying spectacle. But the 
gratification is vastly diminished, if not utterly supplanted by a con- 
trary feeling, when we come to discover the partiality of his views, 
and the meagreness, the inadequacy, and even the unworthiness 
of his leading design. For what was the leading design of Lord 
Minto’s minute ? To prevent any misapprehension, let it be 
read and re-read : and then let the question be answered, what is 
its main scope and object f It indites something like an elegy, 
or funeral dirge, over the progressive decline and fall of Science 
and Literature among the Natives of India. But what Science 
and Literature ? None other than the Science and Literature^ so 
called^ which constitute the staple and substance of unmixed Oriental- 
ism. It vindicates most earnestly " the fitness of incurring 
some additional expense with a view to the restoration of Learning 
in the extensive provinces subject to the immediate Government 
of this presidency.’^ But, of what Learning^^ is the restora- 
tion” thus pleaded for? The restoration, to its ancient and 
pristine vigor, of pure and undiluted Orientalism. From begiu- 
ing to end, there is not the remotest hint or allusion to the 
desirableness or even possibility of introducing, in whole or 
in part, by implantation or engraftment, the improved Literature 
and Science of Europe — embodying, as these do, all that is 
magnificent in discovery, ennobhng in truth, and elevating in 
sentiment. No ! Orientalism — the whole of Orientalism — atid 
nothing but Orientalism — ^is the sole burden of the Educational 
Minute of the Christian Viceroy of British India. 

It is also worthy of note, how entirely and studiously the 
enlightenment of the great masses of the people is excluded 
from the proposed measures of the Governor-General Allusion, 
indeed, is made to the ignorance of the natives, in the 
different closes of society, arising from the want of proper 
education it is also “ even suggested,” that, to this uncultivated 
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state of the minds of the natives, m^t m a great degree be 
ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which had proved so 
great a sconrge to the country and, while due cremt is given 
to *^the vigiSince and energy of the police,’^ in materially 
checking aggravated offences agmnst the peace and happiness of 
society, it is cautiously hinted, ‘‘ that, prt^ably only by the more 
general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the peo- 
^e, the seeds of these evils would be effectually destroyed.” 
But, all the while, nothing whatsoever of an educationally remedial 
character is proposed or even alluded to^ as regards ** the great body of 
the people*^ On the contrary, no Education whatever is proposed 
but a learned education ; no classes whatever of the community 
are provided for, but the learned and more respectable classes. So 
far as the Governor-General’s Minute is concerned, the teeming 
myriads^ which constitute the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion, are coolly and deliberately consigned to all the evUs of a hopeless 
and incurable ignorance / 

It is in vain to allege, that, by the education of the learned 
classes the multitudes of the people must be at least indi- 
rectly benefited. In the present instance, no benefit of the 
kind could possibly accrue to them. The knowledge which 
constitutes the staple of Orientalism is not like true knowledge, 
which 18 as generous as it is true — ^which, like the light of heaven, 
delights in diffusing itself all around, and lives and flourishes 
by the increasing communication of its enriching influences. 
l 3 fo; learned Orientalism is of an exclusive and isolated charac- 
ter ; it lives and flourishes best when monopolized by the few, 
whom it elevates above the mass — separating them therefrom 
in interest and in feeling, — aggrandising them with special 
endowments — and investing them with peculiar immunities. 
Towards the great body of the people it never has manifested, 
and firom its very nature, never can manifest, any sympathy 
or kindred feeling whatsoever. It has ever kept loftily aloof from 
any contact or alliance with them — regarding their very touch 
as that of essential contamination. The spirit and language 
of its treatment of them has ever been that of the most lordly 
aristocratic pride : — 

Odi profanum mOgus, et arceo 

Accordingly, Mr. Adam, the Government commissioner, as 
the result of his extensive obserration and research, posi- 
tively testifies that there is not "any mutual connexion or 
dependence between Vernacular and Sanskrit School,” that is, 
schools intended for the instruction of the great body of the 
people and those designed for the learned classes — that the former 
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*^are ziot considered preparatmy to tbe other; nor do the lettet 
profess to complete toe course of study which has been begun 
el^where ; they are two s^arate classes of institutions^ ewh. 
existing for distinct classes of Society — the one, for the trading 
and agricultural, and the other for the religious and leamea 
classes,’’ — that ** it seems never to have entered into the con- 
ceptions of the learned that it was their duty to do something 
for the instruction of those classes who are as ignorant ana 
degraded where learning abounds as where it does not exist/* 
And, as a lasting proof of the utter disconnection between learn- 
ed Orientalism and the intellectual improvement of the 
humbler classes of society, it is a simple historic fact, that, in 
Tirhoot and other districts where the learned institutions 
abound most, thercy the vernacular schools are fewest in num- 
ber, and the general ignorance of the people most intense ! 

Even as regards the learned classes themselves, for whom 
afowethe Governor- General’s minute proposed to make any 

5 revision, the boon of b. purely Oriental Education, such as that 
iscanted on, must be accounted as of more than a questionable 
character. This can be doubted by no one who will candidly 
peruse the detailed statements and illustrations furnished in 
a previous number, when treating of the subject of indigenous 
education.” Instead of elevating the intellect and purifying 
the morals, it was there shewn, that the direct tendency and 
inevitable effect of learned Orientalism was, to replenish the 
former with senseless and useless hair-splitting subtleties, and to 
vitiate the latter by the systematic inculcation of perverted max- 
ims, and the virtual concession of a boundless license of indulgence. 
Never, assuredly, did ignorance of the real nature of the subject 
of which he treated, betray any man into a more fatal mistake, 
than when the Governor-General of India was tempted to 
record it as his conviction, that ** little doubt could be enter- 
tained that the prevalence of the crimes of perjury and forgery, 
so frequently noticed in the oflScial reports, was, in a great 
measure, ascribable both in the Muhammadans and Hindus, to 
the want of due instruction, in the moral and religious tenets of 
their reactive faiths.” Thb direct contrary of this statement 
would more truthfully represent the reality. It is in the 
matter of what Sir William Jones designates light oaths and 
pious perjury,” that the great Orientalist himself pronounces 
the morals even of the reputedly divine Lawgiver Manu to 
be *' unaccountablv relaxed.” And all experience has concur- 
red in testifying tnat the classes of persons most addicted— 
habitually and inveterately addicted — to the crimes, referred 
to in the Governor-General’s minute, are not those who are least 
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instructed^ but those ’who are best Instructed in the moral 
and religious tenets of their respective feiths,” — that these 
faiths have little in them to lessen, but much, very much to 
augment, the amount and variety of personal delinquency, — and 
that the diminution or mitigation of breaches of the moral 
law is not ordinarily in the &ect, but in the inverse ratio of 
a vigorous and flourishing Orientalism. 

But it is time to bring our comments to a close. The date of 
Lord Minto’s minute, 6tA MarcA, 1811, we may well regard as 
the culminating point of the hitherto ascendant star of pure 
unmixed OrimtalUmy in immediate connection with government 
educational measures. Having then reached its zenith, it will 
hereafter be our happy endeavour to point out how it passed 
the meridian, and began gradually to decline. In the mean 
while, our ungrateful ta£, in tracing its rise and progress 
towards an unrivalled ascendancy, is ended. Unpleasant, 
in many respects, as the task has been, its discharge was de- 
manded by the sacred interests of truth ; and its execution, 
however mstastefiil to the interested few, may not prove either 
wholly unpalateable or unprofitable to the disinterested many. 

Escaped firom the horrors of the tempest and the perils of 
shipwreck, the hero of the ^neid felt that the day might 
come, when a deliverance so wondrous, from the disasters of the 
past, might, in the remembrance of it, gild with a brighter halo 
of joy the improved fortunes of the future : — 

FoTBim et hac ohm memtnme /uvabtt 

Think of the grateful joy of the traveller, who, — amid the 
balmy freshness of the morning breeze, and growing efful- 
gence of the King of day,” as he advances with his retinue 
of glory in the upper heavens, — can now look back, and calmly 
survey the conterminous thicket, which concealed the couching 
lion — or the tremulous que^mire, which he so narrowly skirted, — 
or the frightful precipice, along whose dangerous brink he had 
so anxiously threaded his way. Think of the grateful joy of 
the mariner, who, with an open sea before him, and the signs 
and tokens of Mr weather streaming in blushing profusion 
through the circling firmament, is enabled to look back, and 
calmly to gaze at the eddymg surges of the whirlpool, by which 
his vessel might have been engulpbed, — orthetreacherousquick- 
san^, on which it might have been stranded, — or the sunken 
rocks, on which it might have been dashed to pieces. Think 
of the grateful joy of the ruralized citizen, who, from his unshatter- 
ed abode and undamc^ed domain, can coolly contemplate the 
mvages of the hurricane, which demolished the property of his 
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neighbours — or of the earthquake, which swallowed up their 
dwellings— or of the volcanic eruption, which covered their vine- 
yar^ with the fieiy streams of molten lava. Think of the grate^ 
ful joy, whether of the rescued traveller, or mariner, orpeacefiil 
citizen ; — rather think of the joy of all of these united, and riien, 
may some impression be conveyed, however incommensurate, 
of the grateful joy which we now experience in reviewing, 
from our present advanced and more stable position, the unhappy 
characteristics of a period, that must be ever-memorable in the 
annals of expediency and guilt ; — a period, whose most noteable 
exploits were, to rob the children of an orphaned world of the 
charter that ensured the heritage of a father’s love — to da«h 
from the hands of the benighted traveller, the lamp which would 
have illumined his intricate path amid the thorns and pit-falls 
of the wilderness — to extinguish the beacon blaze which would 
have warned the hapless mariner from a shore bestrewn with the 
memorials of former wreck and ruin, and directed his tempest- 
tossed vessel in safety to the haven of security and rest; — while, 
before and behind, was seen rising, conspicuously displayed to 
view, one sign-post after another, emblazoned with inscriptions, 
pointing to the concealed caverns of death — and overhead were 
kept playing, the meteors and false lights, which, ever hovering 
around the abysses of error, never lose their seductive glare 
till their deluded victims have been flattered and allured to 
the very portals of perdition I 
Rejoicing in so great a deliverance, let us prove ourselves 
worthy of it, by redoubled exertions in the great cause of In- 
dian amelioration : — 

Our sword has swept o’er India ; there remains 
A nobler conquest far. 

The mmd’s etnenal war, 

That but subdues to civilize its plains. 

Let UB pay back the past, the debt we owe, 

Let us around mspense 
Light, hope, intelligence. 

Till blessings track our steps where’er we go. 

0 England, thine be the dehverer’s meed, 

Be thy great empire known * 

By hearts made all thine own, 

By thy free laws and thy immortal creed.” 
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Art. Hitopadeia^the Samkrit text of the Jirat hook or 

Mitralahh^ prepared for the use of the East India CoU^e^ 
by Frauds Johnson^ Esq. Professor — Madden and Co. 1840. 

2. Selections from the Mahahharata, edited by Francis Johnson, 
Esq. — Allen and Co. 1842. 

3. The Meghaduta, or Cloud Messenger, a poem in the Sanskrit 
language, by Kalidasa. Translated into English verse, with 
notes and illustrations, by H. H. Wibon, M. A., F. R. 8.— 
Richard Watts, 1843. 

* More than half a century has elapsed since the labours of 
Sir William Jones first threw light upon a language which he 
afterwards, according to his famous dictum, pronounced to be 
of wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either.” Since that time an interest in this and in other orien- 
tal tongues has spread rapidly over England, Germany and 
France, and the names ofSchlegel,Chezy, Stenzler, Milman and 
others attest what has been done in each of those countries 
respectively to unlock the hidden treasures of the East It is 
however to Sir William Jones, although modern orientalists may 
throw a doubt upon the profundity of his learning, that the 
greatest praise is due, for the manner in which, with but little 
time to himself, and with numerous obstacles and prejudices 
opposing him at every turn, he obtained access to the stores 
of learning which had been handed down from father to son 
since the days perhaps of Vicramaditya. A gentleman named 
Marshall was the first who made any way towards surmounting 
the difiBculties of the Sanskrit language, or preparing the 
road for others. He commenced, we are told, by a translation 
of the Bhagavat Parana, and Jones shortly after gave the result 
of his labors to the world in his well known translations of 
the Hitopadesa. The Pandit who directed the efforts of the 
great orientalist was a man named Jagann&t Tarka Panchanana 

* In reference to the following pages we feel it due to our readers to admit that 
Sanshrit literature has been already discussed m the Ist Article of No V. of the Re* 
view —There, however, the worse features were dwelt on m preference to the better, 
though the existence of the latter was distinctly admitted. In the present article 
the aim has been, on the equitable principle of auM aUeram partem, to point out 
what those better features are, with a due recognition at the same time, and ulowanoa 
tsa the worse. The view tahen of Sanskirt tderatureSB a whole therefore, does not 
sestet in any material points, and in that taken of the language itself there wiU be 
fittle or no discrepancy found. It seemed requisite to make such a statement ai this 
to avoid the appearance of collision— the pubhc attention has har£y as yet been 
Wo much drawn towards the real value of the learned onental languges, and may 
bear to tee them inveetigated twice ox even thrice. 
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(the lion of logic) and the price of his condescension in teaic^ng 
the nnhofy foreigner the sacred language of the Hindu, was 
fixed at dnee hundred rupees a monUiI a sum somewhat 
different from that required by the Pandits of the present day, 
who generally consider thirty rupees an adequate remuneration, 
— Colebrooke, who next succeeded with his digest of Hindu I^w, 
is too well known to require further mention. He was followed 
by Wilkins, who was the first to venture on the great epic poem 
of the Mahabharata. To him we owe a translation of the famous 
colloquy held between the deity Krishna and the Hero Arjuna, 
and Known by the name of the Bhagavat Gita, The laws 
of Manu were next laid open by the energies of Haughton, 
and the great desideratum of a Sanskrit Dictionary was supplied 
by Carey. The degree to which this study now flourishes 
in Europe is sufiicientiy attested by the familiar and constantly 
recurring names of Schlegel and of Lassen, of Wilson and 
of Mill, and it would be a work of supererogation to nume- 
rate what they have performed in this lately unti led field. It is our 
intention in the following article to show what is the real value of 
the Sanskrit language, and with what aid it may now be studied. 

But it may not be altogether foreign to the question to take 
a glance previously at the course of study now followed in 
the Sanskrit College, at Calcutta, modified and impioved by 
European scholars, and therefore in many respects different from 
that pursued in the purely indigenous Colleges, as even in its im- 
proved form, we know of no parallel to it in any institution of the 
western world. At the age of twelve, or at furtnest of thirteen, the 
young aspirant after Brahraanical lore commences his studies by 
poring over the grammar termed the Mugdabodha, itself written 
in that language which it is designed to teach ^ — on this he is des- 
tined to spend three whole years without once even attempting 
to translate the easiest elementary book ! What would be the 
feelings of the youths of our great public schools if told that 
their dim and distant visions of a fiist class at Cambridge or 
Oxford must be prefaced by the solid reality of an equally long 
and undivided application to the pages of JButtman or Matthi^, 
and these too not in GermaR or English, or even Latin, but in 
Greek ! When, however, the student has effectually mastered the 
intricate rules of Sanskrit Vyakaran, he plunges at once fear- 
lessly into the vast ocean of heroic and dramatic literature. It 
seems as if the Hindu were fearfiil of assaying his weapons, of 
striking even the faintest blow, until well assured that bis arms 
would stand the trial apd come out unscathed ; but as soon as 
he feels confident in his acquired strength, he presses onward 
with a rapidity which quickly makes up for unusual delay 
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of hia eariy stages. Hb next two years are devoted to the poem 
of Bhatti, — ^made for the express purpose of exemplifying all 
the important rules of grammar, — the heroic poems of the 
Baghuvansa and the Eumara Samhhava, the story of Nala and 
Damayanti as conveyed in the Nwhadha, — to that trying cri- 
terion of all accurate Sanskrit scholarship, the Sisupala badha by 
Magb, to the pleasing story of Sacontala as dramatised by Kali- 
dasa, to the Yeni Sankara, the Murari, the Bbarori, the Fra- 
Sana Raghav£^ Uttara Hama Chari tra, Raghava Pandavi, Vasa- 
vadatta. In such manifold and varied stores he soon reduces to 
efficient practice the rules of grammar which hitherto have been 
floating smout in his brain: fortified with scholarship at all points, 
he would seem to have nought to do, but to go forth and con- 
quer, and the stubbornness of his opponent yields, as might be 
expected, to his systematic, through protracted attack. After 
this first burst his labours proceed at a more uniform rate, his 
next year is employed in the science of Rhetoric (alankara) and 
he not only translates, but also commits to memory, the whole of 
the Sabitwa darpana, and the Kavya Prakashanda Manjari. The 
doctrines of the Vedanta school claim his attention for the ensu- 
ing year, and he is made to master the Vedanta Sara, or essence 
of the Vedanta, the Panebadashi, and the Sharirikashutra. The 
same time is expended on the science of Logic (nyaya^ which 
follows next in the routine of his education ; in this year ne reads 
only two books, the Bhasha parichedar (division of speech) and 
the Gautama sutra. The succeeding twelve months are devoted 
to that science in which there is every reason to suppose that 
the Hindus had made considerable progress at a very early period, 
that of Mathematics ; for this he takes in hand the Lilavati and 
the Bijaganita. The attention of his next three years of College 
life, is demanded for the voluminous study of the Law ; and we 
are startled when told that the student not only reads, but also 
commits to memory (with one exception) the whole of the follow- 
ing bookt^ — ^the laws of Manu, the Mitakshara, the Dayabhaga 
or law of inherltence, the Dattaka Mimansa, the Dattaka Chand- 
rika, the Udvaha Tattwa, the Shuddhi Tattwa, the Daya Krama 
Sangraha, and the Daivo Tattwa ; the one exception, strange to 
say, is the well known volume of Manu. With this last science 
the term of his studentship, extending over a period of twelve 
years, is made to cease, but it would be as ridiculous to suppose 
that eveiy student who has passed through the Sanskrit College 
is master of the above catalogue, as to imagine that a first class 
de^ee and a common pass at Oxford are synonimoiis terms ; ^ 
still several are sent forth every year who would make an cxcel- 
(ftit show if examined in many of the books we have enumerated. 
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imd ia tlie compoution of Sanskrit verse, and in hMbig 
eonversatiaiu in ezoee£nglj pure and correct 
known several of undoubtra excellence, though in this remct 
they can scareely be said to be superior, if at all e^ual, to those 
fully trained in the purely Native schoob of lean^g* Gene* 
rally speaking, the student b well contented if he accomplisbea 
the masteiy over some one particular sdence out of the four 
studied, yiz. Rhetoric, Logic, Mathematics, and l4tw< The 
Vedanta class, we perceive bv the last report of the Council of 
Education, has been abolbhed, and since the death of the old 
Pandit Kamalakanta, with whose name many of our readers 
must be familiar, nothing has been done in the class which was 
substituted for that most useless science. We should, however, 
convey an erroneous impression to our readers of the whole 
course pursued, if we did not enumerate several of the adjuncts 
used by the young Hindu: whibt his attention b engaged In the 
grammar ana the difScnlties of conjugations, he does not omit 
an excellent method of retaining the mffuse Sanskrit nouns; and 
the contents of a Dictionary of substantives, termed the Ama« 
ra Kosha^ (immortal treasure) which contains all synonjmes 
arranged in verse, are by him foithfully eommilted to memory* 
In foot, to use a homely illustration, it - seems to perform in the 
hands of the young Hindus the same functions as the Gradm ad 
PoTTiassum does with the under boys of any of our great public 
schoob. The reader will observe that neither the Hitopadesa, 
nor any one part of the Ramayana or the Mahabharata, at all 
enters into the course of public study pursued at the College ; 
on the Hindu’s private reading it has large and acknowledged 
cbims, and some of the cleverest Pandits of the day, in sec- 
tion to these national epics, are exceedingly fond of spending 
their leisure hours over worlu of an easier style than the science 
books* Amongst these we have heard of a novel or romance,-—* 
for to some such title it really seems to have a claim,— termed 
the Eadamvari* This contains, we are told, the stoiy of an 
Apsw or heavenly nymph, who, like the Thetis or Aurora of « 
classical tale, loved an earth-bom prince named ChandrapirL 
The volume is as yet unprinted, and has never yet follen into the 
hands bf any European schobr. The Brahman^ education would 
yet be incomplete, were he not amply fumbhed with a conrider- 
able Ibt of those sententious maxims so prolific in the mouths of 
Intern sages and stoiy-tellers. ^ Many of tiiese are exceedingly 
pithy and terse, and though at times the source whence they arc 
b e^ly recc^nized, the origin of others b involved in 
doubt ; whibt the best Native scholars axe unable to refer to any 

H 
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work in which they are to be found. They aasert them to be 

traditionazy couplets,^ and it does at dines seem probable that 
like the incicUt in &yllain*’ and the ** tempora matantui^ of 
classical lore, their parentage is as doabtfiil as their &me is 
widely spread : some of these are well known to every Hindu 
who professes the slightest smattering of Sanskrit, or of mere 
Bengali Vyakaran, and we would venture to ima^e, that, like 
Ossian^s poems, or some of the songs prevalent amongst the un- 
lettered Bas Bretons of the present day, they have been handed 
down, unwritten, in each Brahman’s femily from a long line of 
ancestors ; no less than five hundred of these wandering couplets 
were known to one single man I It would be idle and unne- 
cessary to point out the effect which such a course of reading is 
calculated to produce on the high caste Hindu, alrea^ sufficient- 
ly inflated by innate personal and family pride. Many must 
have seen and spoken with a Brahman versed in his own sacred 
literatme, and though some of them are not so totally absorbed 
in their fancied ti^asures, as not to appreciate the value of 
an English education, there are several in whom bigotry and 
self-conceit is carried even in these more enlightened days, to an 
overweening extent. We have given the above sketch in the hope 
that it may not be altogether unacceptable to those who are aware 
of the great difficulties of Sanskrit; but are unacquainted with 
the time devoted to its acquirement, and the nature of the books 
studied during that process. The College, and the question as 
to whether in its absence the langu^ would be preserved and 
diffused by the ardour of private individuals, or be suffered to 
fall into a ^dual decline, we will at present quit, and rather 
turn to see how the language is studied in England, and what 
real value (if any) may be extracted from its multitudinous 
stores. 

It was after a residence of upwards of twenty years in India 
that Mr. Wilson, versed in Sanskrit literature to a degree attained 
by few scholars of any countiy, and combining at the same time 
,, with bis deep oriental learning, a classical taste and a refined 
judgment, became deeply impressed vrith the notion that San- 
skrit, as the parent of so many of the Indian dialects, as the key 
to the feelings of a ^eatjpart of the natives of this country, ana 
as the repositoiy of all Hindu knowledge and science, was de- 
rirable and even absolutely essential to the education of those 
destined to fill em^oyments in the Civil Service of the East 
India Company. We beg it to be understood that we do not 
hereby offer anyjiisdnct opinion in coincidence with or in op- 
position to Mr. Wilson’s plan ; tihe system is perhaps of too recent 




a Sate^ to allow its woricings to be fully felt To use his owa 
words; — ^**The History cf Mankind can be but impei^dy 

* appreciated without some acquaintance with the literature of 
^ the Hindus. It is however to the educated youth whose man*- 

* hood is to be spent in India, and who is there destined to dis- 

* chaige high duties, and to sustain heavy responsibilities ; who 
^ is to execute the offices of civilized Government over millions 

* of subject Hindus, and to make that Government a blessing not 
' a curse to India; a glory not a shame to Britain. — It is to him 

* that the study of Sanskrit commends itself by considerations of 

* peculiar importance. The popular prejudices of the Hin- 

' dus, their daily observances, their occupation^ their amuse- 

* ments, their domestic and social relations, their local legends, 

* their national traditions, their mythological fables, their meta- 

* physical abstractions, their religious worship, all spring &om 

* and are perpetuated by the Sanskrit language. To know a 
‘ people, these things must be known ; without such knowledge 
^ revenue may be raised, justice may be administered, the out- 

* ward shows and forms of an orderly government may be main- 

* tained ; but no influence with the people will be enj<^ed, no 

* claim to their confidence or attachment will be established, no 
^ affection will either be felt or inspired, and neither the disposi- 
‘ tion nor the ability to work any great or permanent improve- 
' ment in the feelings, opinions or practices of the country 
^ will be attained. It fortunately happens, it is true, that 

* much of this indispensable information may now be acquired 
< through the English language, in consequence of the valuable 

* translations and dissertations of various of the Company’s most 

* distinguished servants ; but knowledge from the fountain head 

* is more precise and effective than when gleaned from subordi- 

* nate and not always pure or profound rivulets, and in propor- 
‘ tion as it is effective and precise, will be the respect and trust 
‘ of the native population, the influence and power of their 

* English masters.”* 

It was under the influence of such impressions that Mr. Wil- 
son introduced his favourite study as part of the regular course 
of education to be pursued at the Honourable Coinpany’s col- 
lege established near Hertford. We are not now writing on the 
system best calculated to fit the Haileybury student for his future 
career, or much might be said concerning the merits and defects 
of the coarse now pursued at the college, and regarding the pro- 
portion which oriental and European literature should bear 
relatively to each other. It is enough for our present purpose 

• The abpTe passage is taken from the prefooe to his grammv published in 1840 . 
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that owii« to the ^wii^ neceseity of elementazy Sa&flkrit 
ooc^ under Mr. Wilson’s system^ the present abb and Patous 
Pro^rittthe East In^CoUege was induced to devote hia time 
to toe editing of the MitraMiitfi, or first book of the well-knotm 
collection of &bles termed the Hitopadesa. The want of such a 
book for beginners had long been felt : we know of no language 
of which the first glance is so unpromising, whose early 
strewed with more thonis or briars. A lengthened array of 
strange charwjters, a system of orthography totally opposite to 
that known in the Western world, a slight similaritj with the 
classical languages, sufficient to attract by its seemingly conge- 
nial aspect, but insufficient to decrease the drudgery of tmling 
at the rudiments, an alarming variety of grammatical rules, a 
combination of words to any extent according to the beautiful 
but somewhat complex system of euphony which is a striking 
characteristic of this ^eat Indo-Germanic language— these 
are a few of the difficulties which alarm the tyro on his first 
attempts ; and we have known many eager aspirants either wholly 
deterred at fir^ or fairly beaten off the field by the unyielding 
tenacily of their opponent Before Mr. Johnson’s time no el^ 
mentary book had meilitated in the slightest degree the labour 
of the Maileybury student ; he had been left to work out his own 
way by the help of Grammar and Dictionary, or had merely 
learnt by rote the portion required by tihe College statutes firom 
an analysis of the original made by some steady and plodding 
student, and oftenhandedd own as an hmrloom ttom one college 

g sner^ion to another. Mr. Wilson rightly judged that if his 
vourite study was ever to become attractive, or to engage the 
attention of any considerable number of students, it must be 
owir^ to books of an easier stamp and of a less forbidding aspect ; 
and in order to smooth to a certain extent the path of beginners, 
and to straighten the crooked ways of Sanskrit Literature, Mr. 
Johnson edited in due succession, with a copious glossary, the 
works with which we have headed the pmsent article. Of these 
the Hitopadesa — ^first in order of publication and one of the most 
curious reliques of any language, will be the first to demand our 
attention. 

Hitopadesa, derived firom two Sanskrit words signifying 
** fiiendfy advice,” is a oompoedtion of fables interwoven with se- 
lections &om numerous authors, easy in stole, but in some in- 
stances possessed of considerable merit The plot of the work, 
^ lather the ve^n Sat its being written, is given after the genu- 
ine oriental fisehion. Sudarshana, a sovereign of ll^ataUputni, has 
^ twotkma who are unendowed with the fointest rudiments of know- 
ledge : one day he hears a person reciting verses in praise of 
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learning, not so much as tending to refine and ennoble nilui» 
bat as being the source of wealth and worldly cmnforts : on this 
he reflects and comes to the wise conclnsion that a Minister or 
Tutor must be appointed fia the education of his children, 
as he himself expresses it, for their regeneration (punaijanma)— 
Vishnu Sharma, a great Pandit, is the man selected for this office 
from a numerous circle of the learned meu of the age,and after the 
customary prelude in nraise of erudition, he enters on his course 
of instruction by recitoig some pithy couplet on which a tale is 
made to hang. When me pupik demand the explanation the 
tutor relates a &ble, out of which in several instances another 
fable, told by some of the actors in the first, expands itself, and 
sometimesthe fold of narrative is even tripledor quadrupled t^fore 
we arrive at the termination. All have read the Arabian Nights, 
and well remember how constantly two and even three different 
stories are made to evolve from the original tale in hand ; and 
the classical reader will recur to a similar mode of narrative in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, where an episode is so spun out by the 
introduction of others as to feirly bewilder the student, and on one 
occasion even the author* himself Several of the precepts in- 
culcated by the oriental sage are of very questionable morauty, to 
say the least, and if not always of a pernicious tendency, are at 
any rate more calculated to render his pupils expert in the ways 
of the world, and in the turns of public life, than to elevate them 
to the standard of high and upright characters. The << quocunque 
modo rem” is the criterion by which they are invited to test each 
vicissitude, and the goal towards which their eyes are ever direct- 
ed. Not to dwell on the constant allusions, direct or indirect, to 
the peculiar dogmas of an erroneous creed, which cannot be 
otherwise than distasteful to the enlightened Christian reader, 
occasionally a view of a higher kind intervenei^ and the student 
is rewarded by one of those opening vistas which appear like 
streaks of blue ^y in an otherwise clouded atmosphere* But 
the great charm of these fables is, that they are the origin of almost 
every similar collection of stories which have eimer amused 
chiiwood or engrossed the attention of a riper age, from the 
most ancient times down to the nursery tales of our own days. 
Mr. Johnson in his modest preface says, " From their investiga- 
' tions (those of Colebrooke and Sylvester) it is established that 

* a work which is to be considered as the original form of the 

* Hitopadesa was translated from Sanskrit into Persic in the 

* sixth century of our era by order of Nushirvan— that it was 

* translated from ancient Persic into Arabic in the ninth cen- 


* Qyxd's IfetamocphoBM, Book xt« 
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f tury — that it was presently afterwards rendered into Hebrew 

* and Greek — and that from these versions successive translations 
' were made into all the languages of modern Europe until 

* it became familiar even to youth under the designation of 

* Pilpay’s fables. In the East it has continued to retain its 

* popuiariry to the present day, where it has served as the sub- 

* stance of the Anvari-suhaih and the Khirad Afroz, and exists 

* in the form of translation in all the spoken dialects.” 

As might be expected, animals peculiar to the East play a con- 
siderable part in these fables, but are sometimes contrary to that 
which we should have looked for. The jackal is invariably cunning 
and successful, except on one or two occasions where his deceit 
meets with its due reward : the deer and the camel are his unsus- 
pecting victims, while that most sagacious of beasts — the elephant 
appears only, as totally devoid of the least shadow of acuteness, to 
become the prey of a rabbit. Many of the fables, being peculi- 
arly eastern in their tone, have remained fixed immutably on the 
soil whence they sprung, but others we recognize at a glance, 
although transformed and transplanted to far different scenes : 
the foolish Brahman, who, in his scries of castle-buildings, had 
already married his four wives, and whilst chastizing one of them 
for her fancied quarrels broke all the potter’s crockery and was in 
consequence expelled his house withi gnominy — appears again 
to our view, as the barber’s brother Alnaschar of the Arabian 
Nights, and as the English girl going to market, who threw 
down and smashed the pannier of eggs on the price of which she 
had raised a long succession of wealth and fortune : and the 
Brahman, who, seeing a quantity of blood near his child’s cradle, 
killed in his haste the weasel set to guard it, by whose watchful- 
ness a large and deadly snake had been destroyed, is represented 
under a still nearer aspect, but with the substitution of the wolf 
for the snake and the dog for the weasel, by the well known 
and affecting story of Prince Llewellyn and his faithful hound 
Gelert.* 

Mr. Johnson’s book only embraces the first portion of the Hi* 
topadesa,that on " the acquisition of a friend the other portions 
would have been equally worthy of his unwearied endeavours, and 
in the fourth book especially, there is one selection so different 
from the rest, or we may add from the general mass of Sanskrit 
poetry, that we cannot resist translating it ; our readers may 
judge for themselves of the worth of a language in which such 
passages, though rare, do occasionally reward the enquirer. Few 

* We do not intend to throw any douht on the originality of the Welsh tale, but the 
TCBemblance is exceedingly BtnJung 
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indeed will fail to be pleased with the tone of some of the senti- 
ments therein contained^ so superior to the age in which they 
were originated, and so adverse to the generdity of opinions in 
favour of asceticism and bodily mortification. The son of Kaun- 
dinya, a holy and learned Brahman, has been bitten to death by 
a snake, and the afilicted parent, we would almost say in the 
words of the Christian poet : 

“ Peeling more bitterly alone 
For fhends that press officious round,” 

rolls himself on the ground in the extremity of his grief, whilst a 
large number of his relations and neighbours congregate in his 
house to offer all the consolation in their power. Amongst the 
rest Kapila endeavours to cheer the old man by his wonted 
topics of philosophy, and thus unlocks his store of wise saws : — 
Where are gone the Lords of the earth with their armies, 

* their hosts and their chariots, of whose separation the world is 

* a witness even to this day. 

Day by day this mortal frame is imperceptibly decaying 

* like an unbaked pot when placed in water. 

“ Death approaches nearer and nearer every living person 

* daily, just as a victim to be slain is led step by step to the slaugh^ 
‘ ter — youth, beauty, life, abundance of wealth, dominion, inter- 
^ course \Yith those we love, are all uncertmn. Let not the 

* wise man be decoyed thereby. 

As one plank meets with another plank in the vast ocean^ and 
^ having once met parts again^ even so is the meeting of human 

* beings, 

** As a traveller takes his rest under the shade of a tree, and 
^ having rested, again goes on his way, even so is the meeting of 

* human beings. 

“ Since a body formed of five elements, is doomed to return 

* to those five again, each finding the place whence it came, then 
' what cause is there for lamentation? 

“ For all the dear connexions that a human being forms in 
^ his life-time, there are so many thorns of sorrow fixed in his 

* heart, — perpetual conjunction of any thing with any thing in 
‘ any place is unknown, even of a being with his own body, 

* much less then with others of distinct qualities. 

Of meetings with dear friends which are pleasant for the 
‘ moment, the end is very sorrowful, like that of blind men who 

* have lost their way. 

“ As the currents of mighty rivers flow on and return not, even 
‘ so do day and night depart, taking with them the lives of men. 
Alliance with the good, which in this world is sweet-tasted, 

* firom its ending infallibly in separation, is yoked to the cart of 
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« sorrow. — It is for this reason that good men desire not the soci- 
' ety of good men, since there is no medicine for a heart pierced 

* by the sword of separation. 

Noble deeds were performed by Sagara and other kings ; 

^ but they and their dee^ have met with destruction. 

When we meditate on that fearful punishment the death of 
^ an excellent man, all our efforts became relaxed /iie strips of 

* leather token sprinkled toith toater^ 

But the father, like the old moralist in Rasselas, on the death 
of his daughter, feels how vain must be the boasted philosophy of 
poet or sage on occasions like the present, and how impossible, it 
IS that nature, though banished by stoicism, should not return 
and vindicate her rights. Tired as it were with the prolix conso-^ 
lation of these Job’s comforters, he starts up with a truly dramatic 
effect, exclaiming enough of dwelling in a hell of iwuses^, I 
will go forth to the woods,” On this the cautious Kapila again 
interposes — not with a wearisome repetition of wordy proverbs— 
but in a higher strain, and one not unworthjr of a more enlight- 
ened creed, certainly far beyond what we might have expected 
from the Brahman, one quarter of whose life, according to Manu 
and other recognised authorities, should be passed in bodily 
mortification. ^^Even in a woodf he says, sin arises in the man 

* of passions : Even in a house the coercion of the Jive senses is 

* austerity^ To the man who eng^es but in blameless deeds 

* and quells all earthly passions, Aw uery dwelling^ is a forest in 
‘ which he may practise mortification. Even when in sorrow a 
' man should practise virtue, contented with whatever residence 
^ he may be m— he should be possessed of equanimity what- 
^ ever may befal him,^r the emblem of Shiva carries not virtue 

* along with it The soul is a river, whose holy place of pilgrimage 

* (^nY/ia) is the repression of sensual passiom, whose waters are 

* truth, whose banks are benevolence, whose waves are mercy — there 
‘ perform thy ablutions, son of Pandu,for the inward soul is not 

* purified hy water^^ 

We think the sentiment of the last line can hardly be parel- 
elled by the morality of any unrevealed religion: it must be set 
down as a transient glimpse of that ^'glorious tnith,” 

" Wbich sages would have died to learn 
Now taught by cottage dames,” 

Of the other ideas many are decidedly oriental: the jar of 
unbaked clay — the bo^ composed of five elements — the com- 
parison of slackened efforts to leather relaxed by water, or as we 

* Gfiha nardke is the ongiiud expression, of which the words in the text are a 
word for word translation. 
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should say by the rainy season — the indifference to all earthly 
ties so strongly inculcated — these are the peculiar product ci 
an eastern soil: but the morality which may be practised in a 
city as well as in a wood — the religion of the heart preferred to 
that of external forms— the two pieces of wood meeting each 
from some distant shore in the mi^t of a mighty ocean^ and their 
separating again by the influence of the tide — are worthy of the 
Western Hemisphere and some of its best lights. The last idea 
we might have conceived to emanate from Scott or Byron as be 
paced the blue waters of the Mediterranean in his yaeht^ but it 
IS indeed remarkable when uttered by one of that creed whose it 
never was to go down to the sea in ships or to occupy their 
business in great waters.” 

The Hitopadesa as a whole, combined of selections from 
different authors, affords a fair specimen on which to found a judg- 
ment as to the value of the better and least ohjeetionahle portions 
of Sanskrit literature. There is nothing in it of the tenderness 
of Sacontala or of the Meghaduta, nothing of the vivid fire of the 
Ramayana or the Mababharata ; but there is a medley of pithy 
sayings and pleasing stories, with here and there a truly poetic 
thought, which certainly afford some return for the trouble 
expended in mastering the language. Nor should we forget to 
mention the pleasure derived from comparing the pictures of men 
and things as seen in the Hitopadesa and other works, with those 
daily brought before us in a Bengal village. When we read that 
a Brahman must not step over the cord to which a cow is tied, we 
can understand the motive which prompted such a command to 
be the unwillingness to cause the terror which that animal inva- 
riably experiences on the approach of a stranger, and the kind- 
ness to all living beings which forms the special duty of a good 
man: when a man plunged in doubt is compared to a cow “ sunk 
in a quagmire,” we think again of the poor Ryot*s bullock so 
often plunging in its fright into a muddy ditch or a half dry tide 
creek: when we are told that ‘‘in countries devoid of trees 
even the castor-oil plant plays the part of a tree” we immedi- 
ately recal the rendi or plant from which that medicine is pro- 
duced as it grows in extensive gardens m several parts of Bengal: 
when we read of the crow who pecked at the curds carried on 
the farmer’s head, and escaping the blow aimed at him, caused 
the death of a quail, we are reminded of the impudent Chow- 
ringhi bird who would at times almost carry things off our break- 
fast table : when we hear that a fowler threw grains of rice on 
the ground to decoy the wild pigeons to his net, we think of the 
mode of catching birds so commonly practised by the native 
Shtkari of the present day. So true it is that there is something 

I 
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in tbe nature and composition of the Hindu which is adverse to 
the spirit of innovation, and which maintains the customs of by- 

§ one ages inviolate and unchanged: whilst foreign invasions than- 
ered at a distance, and new kings were substituted for old in 
the city of the great Mogul, whilst every kind of petty intrigue, 
the forerunner of fiercer outbreaks, were being carried on within 
the walls of the palace, or whilst Muhammadan Dynasties were 
coming to an end — the villager, secure under his own patriarchal 
government, remained callous and indifferent to external revolu- 
tions. If an aged king was murdered by his sons, or a brother 
usurping the throne made the first use of his authority to blind 
or to assassinate the other children of a common parent — the 
Ryot had still his* Mandal and his watchman as before. If 
Delhi was invaded by a Tamerlane, or sacked by a Nadir Shah, 
his village and his boundaries were untouched. If the inhabi- 
tants of those scenes of warfare and plunder were slain defence- 
less by hundreds, no sound of battle had penetrated his cocoa-nut 
groves. Nay if the district in which he lived formed the subject 
of dispute between two rival chiefe or two unnatural brothers, his 
petty quarrels were soon decided by the arbitration of the well- 
known Panchayat. To him it was sufficient that he had the 
means of livelihood amply forthcoming, and whilst centuries 
rolled away, the customs of his fathers were sensible of no mu- 
tation: the bamboo was planted, the tank was dug, and the des- 
cending showers of Sravan and Bhadro matured the annual crop: 
years passed on, but the face of nature around him and the 
village of his ancestors remained the same, and it is hardly too 
much to require our Readers to believe that the growth of twice 
a thousand years has produced but little effect on the habits of 
the Hindu, and that illustrations to the pages of the Hitopadesa 
may be found in every village and plain of Bengal. There is 
however an unpleasant feature in the above work which seems to 
belong to the native at all times rather than to be the blot of 
any particular ^e: the low and degrading ideas which the 
inhabitants of the East associate with the female character, have 
found in the Hitopadesa an almost undue prominence : nothing 
good can be expected from a woman : she is to be watched 
on all occasions and mistrusted in the same way as we would 
mistrust princes, deep rivers, or ferocious wild beasts : wherever 
she appears in a tale it is to point the usual moral, to illustrate 
the fevourite maxim : to show up the sex as utterly unworthy 
of kindness and consideration from the stronger vessel, seems 

* Every one has heard of the Mandal, or head man of a village — the oracle and 
arbitrator m all petty village disputes. This worthy is known by the name of 
Maixiddam or of Patel m other parts of India. 
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to be a positive duly on the part of the compiler; if carefully 

? guarded and removed from every temptation she may be preserved 
rom ruin and disgrace, but the slightest allurement or opportunity 
must inevitably draw forth the latent evil of her disposition 
^d conduct^ as by a natural consequence, to shame and Cfegrada- 
tion. To dwell farther on this would be irrelevant ; its conse- 
quences are felt and acknowledged by every friend to native 
regeneration, and gladly shall that day be hailed on which the 
long-lost rights of the Hindu females shall be vindicated and 
established on their lawful position ! * 

The next work to which Mr. Johnson directed his attention 
was the Mahabharata; from whose vast and rather unwieldy 
structure he selected about seven hundred couplets and edited 
them after the same fashion as his previous volume. The varied 
style of this epic, and the number of subjects therein discussed, 
would lead us to suppose that the hypothesis, once entertained 
but now generally abandoned, regarding the Iliad and Odyssy, 
might be more successfully tested in respect of the Maha- 
bharata. The immense extent of the work precludes the possi- 
bility of its being the result of one man^s labours- It contains 
above one hundred thousand slakes or two hundred thousand 
lines, and were we possessed of all the lost works of the ** scrip- 
tores cyclic! ” (who flourished at a period in classical literature 
corresponding to that of the Mahabharata in Sanskrit) their 
combined number would hardly make up the tomes of this 
lengthy poem. According to its compiler we have but a frag- 
ment of what was recited before the assembly of divinities — a 
mere shaving of the mighty original which was granted to satis- 
fy the cravings of men ; but according to our own hypothesis 
the part of Pisistratus was here performed by Krishna Dwai- 
panani, the Yyasa or compiler, who joined in one continuous 
whole the story of the war between the Pandus and Kurus, with 
sundry episodes, each a poem in itself, and various long and 
prolix discourses on the duties of kings, on the regulations of 
society, and the means of attaining to final emancipation. In 
an excellent preface by Mr. Wilson, we are furnished with 
a sketch of the story. It is the great struggle between the 
Pandus and the Kurus for regal supremacy : the former are the 
sons of the old blind King Dhritarashtra, and are one hundred 
in number : the Pandus are five, Yudhisthira, Shima, Aijuna, 
and the twin brothers Nakula and Sahadeva, the Castor and 
Pollux of oriental mythology. The first of these, Yudhisthira 

* In reference to this we hare seen an essay on the native female character, 
and the means lor rauing it to its proper standard, by an intelligent native 
Christian. 
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is the Agamemnon of his day ; he claims emphatically to be the 
** king of men/’ and performs a sacrifice in proof of ms dmm to 
universal dominion: at the same time his right if allowed must 
have more resembled the feudal authority of a powerful chief 
over others of lesser note, than the paramount sway of a mighty 
sovere^Q. Bhima and Aijuna are however the heroes of the 
fight The former is of a somewhat Achillean temperament, 
and the latter, like Ulysses, bends a famous bow, and accomplishes 
the feat of shooting five arrows in succession through a mark 
which swings round in the air at the famous passage of arms’* 
for the hand of the beautiful Draupadi, whilst out of the lai^e 
number of kings assembled to tilt for the prize, not one is found 
who can even string the bow« These two personages are still 
quoted as those in whom all heroic qualities were united, and it 
is not nnworthy of remark that though we repeatedly meet with 
the name of Yudhisthira amongst Hindus, we have more rarely 
seen a living Nakulaor Sahadeva, whilst Bhim and Arjun, curtail- 
ed of their fair proportions, occur to our hearing at every turn. 
The sons of Pandu, after the completion of their education, 
run the gauntlet through a series of practices directed against 
their lives by the malice of Duryodhana and his brothers, and 
at length fall victims to a passion — so fatal to men of every 
age and country — that of gaming. Yudhisthira loses every 
thing, from his palace and his wealth to his persond 
liberty and that of his friends : these are all restored by the in- 
terference of the king, but on trying the venturous game a 
second time and again losing, he is doomed, under a previously 
made condition, to undergo banishment in the woods for a 
period of twelve years. The poem is now protracted by a long 
series of episodes, some evidently of a later date, without making 
any real progress to the denouement : four cantos are taken up 
with the battles between the two parties, in which the aid of deities 
and supernatural weapons give the victory to one party or the 
Other alternately in the same manner as we read in the Iliad. 
At length the great obstacle to the final catastrophe is removed 
by the death of Duryodhana, who is killed in single fight by 
Bhima, and we should naturally have expected the poem to 
terminate with this event. Instead of this we are conducted 
through another series of episodes till we attain the mark in 
which the Hindu’s vision would seem ever to be fixed — the 
disunion of the soul and body, and the final rewards of the 
virtuous. We transcribe the passage from Mr. Wilson’s preface, 
giving the termination of this lengthened tale. ^ 

^ ** The rem^ing books of the Mah&bh4rata, although more 
^ or less episodical, are in better keeping with ihe story. They 
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* are also short and hasten to the catastrophe. The fourteenth 

* or ^Aswamedhika Parva* describes the celebration of the 

* ^ Asuvamedha’ rite — the sacrifice of a horse by Yudhisthira, 

* in proof of his supremacy. In the fifteenth book, the Asrama 

* P^a, king Dhritarashtra with his queen Gandhari and his 

* ministers, retires to a hermitage and obtmns felicity, or dies. 

* The sixteenth or Mausala Parva narrates the destruction of 

* the whole Yadava-race, the death of Krishawho was one of the 

* tribe, and the submersion of his capital Dwaraka by the Ocean ; 

* the seventeenth book called the * Mah&prasthamka’ or great 

* journey, witnesses the abdication of his hardly won throne 

* by Yudhisthira and the departure of himself, his brothers and 

* Draupadi, to the Himdlaya on their way to the holy mountain 

* M4ru. As they proceed, the influence of former evil deeds 

* proves fatal, and each in succession drops dead by the way- 
' side ; until Yudhisthira and a dog that had followed them 

* from Hastinapura, are the only survivors. Indra comes to 
' convey the Prince to Swai^a, or Indra’s heaven : but Yudhis- 

* tbira refuses to go thither unless 

admitted to that equal sky 
his faithful dog shall bear him company, 

* and Indra is obliged to comply. 

The eighteenth book, the Swargarohana, introduces Yudhis- 
‘ tbira in bis bodily form to heaven ; to his great dismay he 

* finds there Duryodhana and the other sons of Dhritarashtra 

* but sees none ot his other friends, or Draupadi; he demands 
' to know where they are, and refuses to stay in Swarga with- 
^ out them ; a messenger of the Gods is sent to show him where 
‘ his friends are, and leads him to the * fauces graveolentis 

* avemi* where he encounters all sorts of disgusting and terrific 

* objects ; his first impression is to turn back, but be is arrested 

* by the wailings of well remembered voices, imploring him 
' to remain, as his presence has already alleviated their tortures. 

* He overcomes his repugnance and resolves to share the fate 

* of his friends in hell, rather than abide with their enemies 

* in heaven; this is his crowning trial. The Gods come and 
' applaud bis disinterested virtue. All the horrors that had 

* formerly beset his path vanish ; and his friends and kindred 

* are raised along with him to Swarga ; where they become 

* again the celestial personages that they originally were, and 
' which they had ceased to be for a season, in order to descend 

* along with Krishna in human forms among mankind, and 

* co-operate with him in relieving the world from the tyranny 

* of those evil beings who were oppressing the virtuous and 
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* propagating impiety or the characters of Duryodhana, his 

* brothers and their allies,” 

Such is the story of the Mahabharata ; for its merits and varied 
style we refer our readers to the Bhagavad Gita translated by 
Sir Charles Wilkins, and to several blank verse extracts by Mr. 
Wilson himself, published in a periodical now extinct, the 
Oriental Magazine, or to an admirable translation of the stoty of 
Nala and Damayanti from the pen of the late Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, the Keverend H. Milman. We think that 
the heroic strains of this poem would fall more pleasingly on 
English ears than the polished periods of Kalidasa. There is 
a mixture of simplicity and freedom, an absence of most of the 
conceits so common in Oriental poetry, which can hardly fail to 
attract : the fore-runners of the manlier and better part of the 
national character which we now see represented by the Rajput 
and the native sepoy. The compiler of these warlike verses is 
also said to have collected and arranged in one definite form, 
that monument of all which the Hindu once held most sacred, 
the holy Vedas; whilst these latter, owing to their Doric harsh- 
ness of diction, have fallen into such disuse that scarce any 
native Pandits, however well educated, ever take the book in 
hand ; the Mahabharata like other early poetry has maintained 
its hold on the affections of the nation at large. It seems the 

E roperty of that poetry, which at one time takes the form of 
allads and border minstrelsy, at another appears in the shape 
of epic® like the present, to flourish in a green and unfading 
old age amidst the lower orders of every race. Even with 
the educated native the Mahabharata has lost none of its worth. 
It is venerated by him equally with the Vedas : according to a 
well known line — Bharata Panchamo Veda — it is the fifth of 
those ancient reliques, and while the adoration paid to them is 
distant and undefined, the Mahabharata is widely circulated 
and repeatedly quoted. The lower classes make it the basis of 
their knowledge ; many who have never heard of Kalidasa, or 
cannot tell the name of one of his works, are familiar through 
the medium of translations into the vernacular dialects, with 
every story in the Ramayana or the Mahabharata — the Rape of 
Sita by Ravana — the aid given by Hanuman, the monkey king, 
to Rama — the separation of king rfala and his Queen Damayanti, 
on the loss of his kingdom — and the subsequent recovery of it 
by the dice box — the prowess of Arjuna and Bhima — are well 
known to all Hindus, high and low, to the Mudi who pores 
over his tattered volume as he sits in the shady co'^ner of his 
sbop, as well as to the Amla of the court, or the Pandit of the 
College, and perhaps many of our readers may not be aware 
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that the knot of Urija bearers who throng round the 
durwan’s gate^ in the calm still nights of the hot weather^ whilst 
one man reads aloud in the true native twang of recitation, 
are intent on nothing less than the expedition of Rama or the 
colloquy of Krishna and Aijuna, as translated from the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita, and known to them by the name of Aijun-Git 1 at any 
rate the Uriya translations of these poems cut on long strips 
of wood, and joined by one primitive piece of string, must be 
familiar to all who have ever made the least inquiry into the 
habits and customs of native servants. 

Mr. Wilson discarding the ruder strains of the ancient bards, 
subsequently bestowed his time on the poets of a later period — 
we still think that the labours of orientalists might be amply 
repaidby researches into these hundred thousand verses, where, 
omitting much that is prolix and obviously of little value, they 
might possibly extract a considerable deal worth knowing of 
the ancient state of India and its inhabitants. We are however 
free to confess that the next poem w’^e shall review may from 
its structure and contents, probably engage the approbation 
of a larger number of English readers. 

The MeghadutEjOr Cloud Messenger, a poem from the finished 
pen of Kalidasa and the offspring of a later period than either 
the fables of the Hitopadesa or the warlike strains of the Maha- 
bharata, exhibits all that richness of ornament and colouring 
which mark so peculiarly the era of Vicramaditya. Of its author 
we know but little, save that he was one of a bright galaxy of 
eight who flourished at the Court of Ujaiyani (Oojein) and as dis- 
tinguished in the varied branches of astronomy, medicine, poetry 
and others, were known by the appellation of the nine gems, the 
king himself being the ninth. Of the poem itself a short synopsis 
is given by Mr. Wilson , in another of his excellent prefaces: we 
may add that it was the first subject on which he proved his untried 

E owers of translation, and of the whole range of Sanskrit poetry 
e could hardly have selected one in which Eastern imagery 
and sweetness of expression have been so successfully united. 
Mr. Wilson thus explains his favourite author. 

** The subject of the poem is simple and ingenious: A Yak- 
* sha, a divinity of an inferior order, an attendant upon the 
* God of riches, Kuvera, and one of a class which, as it appears 
‘ from the poem, is characterized by a benevolent spirit, a gentle 
^ temper, and an affectionate disposition, has incurred the dis- 
* pleasure of his Sovereign, and has been condemned by him to 
* a twelve month’s exile from his home. In the solitary but 
‘ sacred forest in which he spends the period of his banishment, 

‘ the Yaksha’s most earnest care is to find an opportunity of con- 
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< vejing intelligence and consolation to his and in the 

* wilderness of his grief he fancies that he discovers a friendly 
^ messenger in a cloud — one of those noble masses which seem 

* almost instinct with life, as they traverse a tropical sky in the 

* commencement of the Monsoon, and move with slow and 

* solemn progression from the equatorial ocean to the snows 

* of the Himalaya. In the spirit of this bold but not unnatural 

* personification, the Yaksha addresses the cloud, and entrusts 
‘ to it the message he yearns to despatch to the absent object of 

* his attachment. He describes the direction in which the 

* cloud is to travel — one marked out for it, indeed, by the 
' eternal laws of nature, and takes this opportunity of alluding 
^ to the most important scenes of Hindu mythology and tradi* 

* tion; not with the dnlness of prosaic detail, but with that true 

* poetic pencil which by a few happy touches, brings the subject 

* of the description vividly before the mind’s eye. Arrived at 

* the end of the journey, the condition of his beloved wife is 

* the theme of the exile’s anticipations, and is dwelt on with 

* equal delicacy and truth: and the poem terminates with the 

* message which is intended to assuage her grief and animate 
^ her hopes. The whole of this part of the composition is 

* distinguished by the graceful expression of natural and ami- 

* able feelings, and cannot fall to leave a favourable impression 

* of the national character; whilst the merely descriptive portion 
' introduces the student to the knowledge of a variety of objects 

* of local, traditional and mythological value, with which it is 

* his duty to become familiar, and which he will, when in India, 
^ contemplate with additional interest and pleasure from his 

* previous acquaintance with the verses of Kalidasa.” 

The very origin of the Sanskrit poetry is instinct with the 
feeling, of which the above is a most successful illustration. 
Though afterwards nursed amid the martial expeditions of 
llama, and the ‘‘bella plus quam civilia” of the Pandas and 
Kurus, still the Sanskrit muse sprang not from the din of battle 
or the clash of arms: the occasion of her birth was that watch- 
ful regard for life which forbade the Brahman to kill any living 
animal, and made him even step with caution lest his feet should 
cause the death of an insect. Schlegel in his History of Lite- 
rature, has remarked that pathos and sweetness rather than vigour 
are the characteristics of Sanskrit poetry, and Oriental ingenuity 
has devised the following legend as the origin of the first sloke 
or verse that was ever uttered. Valmiki, a devout Brahman, 
to whom an injury to the least of living creatures, was amongst 
the most deadly of sins— was one day meditating amongst the 
deep recesses of the forest. Though absorbed in heart- 
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ennobling contemplatioa he at times would raise his eyes to 
observe me sporting of the various feathered inhabitants of the 
woods. Amongst the rest a pair of cranes — of that kind whose 
gorgeous plumage renders them conspicuous in Oriental birds — 
were remarkable for their mutual fond attachment to each other. 
As the holy man, not yet lost to the influence of earthly afiections, 
when good and pure, was gazing with somewhat of rapture on 
this pleasing picture, the whistle of an arrow was heard from a 
neighbouring thicket, and one of the cranes fell, struck to the 
heart, whilst the piercing cries of the other disturbed the solitude 
of the jungle as it wheeled its flight over the dead body of 
its companion. Indignant at this wanton sacnfice of life, the 
Brahman looked eagerly around for the perpetrator of the ruth- 
less deed ; and when the form of a hunter was seen emerging 
from his concealment, the pent up anger of the sage discharged 
itself in the following words — ** Never, O hunter, mayest thou 
attain to fame for endless years, since thou hast slain one of 
these cranes when it was heedless through love.” On reconsider- 
ing his words he found them to bear the semblance of rhythm 
and measure, and they were soon established as the standard 
according to which most Sanskrit poetry has been written. Per- 
haps their celebrity amongst the natives of Bengal is even 
greater than their author could have anticipated, for we have 
rarely met with a Kirani, possessed of the smallest smattering of 
education in his vernacular tongue, who could not repeat by 
heart and in a great measure understand the above men- 
tioned couplet.* It would be unfair not to afford our Readers an 
opportunity of judging of the intrinsic merits of the Meghaduta, 
and we have accordingly selected the following extract: the 
Yacksha having described the regions over which the cloud is to 
pass, and conducted him, as it were, to his journey’s end 
imagines that be beholds his absent partner : — 

I view her now^ long weeping swells her eyes, 

And those dear hps are dned by parching sighs ; 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines. 

And half unseen through veiling tresses shines. 

As when a darkling night the moon enshrouds 
A few faint rays break straggling through the clouds. 

Now at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows now. 

And Sacred sacnfice augments her woe, 

I mark her now, with Fancy’s aid retrace 
This wasted figure and this haggard face. 


• It may not, perhaps, be known to every one that most of the respectable natives 
of Bengal make fiie le arums of a few Sanskrit slokes an iittportai^ part of 

cation , they can repeat, and, without grammatically analyzing them, can give tn r 
general meaning 
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Now from her favoiinte bird she seeks relief, 

And teUs the tuneful* Sanka her mef ; 

Mourns o’er the feathered prisoners kmdred fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. 

In vam the lute for harmony is strung. 

And round the robe-neglected shoulder slung ; 

And faltering accents stnve to catch m vain 
Our race’s old commemorative stram.f 
The faltenng tear that from rejection spnngs 
Concedes incessantly the silvery strings. 

Recurring woe still pressing on the heart 
The skilful hmd forgets its grateful art. 

And idly wandering stnkes no measured tone 
But wakes a sad wdd warblmg of its own 1 

Again : — 

Goddess beloved^ how vainly I explore 
The world, to trace the semblance I adore. 

Thy graceful form the flexile tendril shows. 

And Lke thy locks the peacock’s plumage glows. 

Mild as thy cheeks, the moon’s new beams appear. 

And those soft eves adorn the timid deer. 

In npphng brooks thy curling braids I see 
But oifly view combined these charms m thee. 

E’en in these wilds an nnrdentmg fate 
Proscribes the union, love and art create. 

When with the colours that the rock supphes 
O’er the rude stone thy pictured beauties nse, 

Earn would I think, once more we fondly meet 
And seek to f^dl m homage at thy feet. 

In vain, for envious tears my purpose blight 
And veil the lovely image from my sight ; 

Soft and delightful to my senses blows. 

The breeze that southward wafts Him^ya’s snows. 

And nch impregnated with gums dmne 
Exudmg fragrant from the shattered pine 
Difibses sweets to all but most to me — 

Has It not touched ^ does it not breathe of thee ? 

We would fain have gone a little further with the Cloud on 
his travelb, but we must rest here. The Meghaduta in Mr. 
Wilson^s flowing heroics will well repay the trouble of a perusal 
should the book fall into the hands of any of our readers ; they 
will however recollect that it is one of the mast favourable speci- 
mens of the whole range of Sanskrit literature. In fact it 
cannot be denied that we have often to wade through a 
considerable portion of tedious detail and puerile conceits, or 
something much worse, to reach any thing that will admit of a 
comparison with the classic^ poets of Greece or Italy. Hindu 

* The common Maina 

f This verse would seem to imply that the custom of family records or songs of 
praise corresponding to the funeral orations of Homan antiquity, by which the dmngs 
of great men were preserved, formerly prevailed m India, 
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literature cannot well be compared with that of any other 
nation : it stands isolated and sui generis^ and the student is 
amazed in casting his eye over a long list of authors, to view 
the spectacle of a language, highly cultivated, rich and ex- 
pressive, employed with one soUtaiy exception, as a vehicle 
for poetry. There is not a single prose volume in the language 
Bave the Hitopadesa. Even the Raja Tarangini, which professes 
to give a History of the Kings of Cashmir, is in verse; 
and we doubt if the eloquence of Demosthenes or of Cicero 
could have found a free vent in the long and wordy Sanskrit 
combinations. Under the skilful hand of Kalidasa, these 
compounds move along in slow, but not ungraceful order ; and 
we cannot forbear admiring the ease and the absence of effort 
with which he marshalls his somewhat cumbrous phalanx of 
epithets: these are not merely prolonged and high sound- 
ing words, conveying an echo of the sense — as the Bakaeeyj 
iroXvtpXoiff^tK of Homer, but each individual epithet gives a 
distinct picture, which another language could alone convey 
by a couple or more lines. To give our readers an example, what 
would they think of “a gloomy — wood — whose — herds — of — ^wild 
— swine — were — ascenaing — from— the — tanks, whose — pea- 
cocks — ^looked — upwards — to — the trees — on — which — their — 
nests — were — built, whose — grassy — spots — were— thronged 
by — deer.”* This, however it may seem strange to European 
oars, is the point in which the flexibility of the Sanskrit is most 
displayed : and we remember a chapter in the Ramayana, which 
describes a metropolis with its well-paved streets, its bridges, 
its graceful arches, its dwelling houses of two and three stories, 
its temples and towers, its gardens and groves, in short the whole 
range of a large city from the heart to the suburbs, merely by the 
employment of epithets formed in the manner above mentioned, 
and all depending on a substantive which occurs in the first Ime.f 
In spite of its vastness and the number of its remains, it must 
be observed that in several departments, as fully pointed out and 
discussed in a former article, the Sanskrit is singularly barren. 
In History it has literally nothing x the Brahman’s thoughts and 
feelings concentrated in a small circle, his daily unvarying 
round of tedious ceremonial, his natural dislike to change and hor- 
ror of innovation, his innate pride and self-sufficiency, — all were 
against any thing like* an enquiry into the origin of aught but 
his own favoured race — into the customs of any but those who 
boasted that they sprung from the mouth of Brahma. Of Pastoral 

* Raghuvanaa, Canto VI. 

t DeBcnption of the city of Ayodhya xn the fifth canto of the Ramayana 
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poetry the Sanskrit has one specimen—the Gita Govinda or 
§ong of the cowherd, pronounced by Elphinstone to be of 
exceeding tenderness ; but that same gentleman had never met 
in the whole course of his reading with any single specimen of 
Satirical writing. In the Dramatic line we possess about fifty 
plays, from the earliest times to one written about fifty years 
ago ; but it is in Heroic poetry that the field is of the widest 
extent ; and the sciences of Law, Logic, Rhetoric and Theology 
have exercised the eastern love of minutiae and hair-splitting, 
to their furthest possible limit. 

We will however leave for a moment our contemplation of 
the Sanskrit, as a literature, and direct attention once more 
to its structure and merits as a language and medium of ex- 
pression. It is here that the Sanskrit presents the boldest front : 
and on this foundation it has reared its firmest and most en- 
during stronghold. We can scarce sufficiently admire the 
perfection of its alphabet or the capabihtics of its syntax. 
Its alphabet is at once the most complete and the most regular 
of any that we know or indeed of any that could be devised. 
No Cadmus could have invented one more fitted to express 
every sound and to give all sounds their correct utterance. 
The first vowel of all languages, the short a, is inherent in 
every consonant, and is the only one for which there is no 
corresponding sign, except of course when it occurs at the com- 
mencement of a word. There is no fear in reading Sanskrit that we 
should ever hesitate whether to lengthen or to shorten the sound 
of a, and i as in Greek, or of a, e, and c? as in Latin : no danger 
that the reader should be inveigled into a false quantify : the 
vowels are as fixed as night and day and are as easily recog- 
nized ; we have the long a, i and w, and their corresponding 
short sounds expressed by two different sets of signs, and the 
letter e with its proper pronunciation given, as in the French 
language : there is no chance of our doubting how to express 
the sound of two or more vowels when they occur conjointly 
as we often see in English.* By the laws of Sanskrit combi- 

• One word or two here on the spelhng of Oriental names may not be amiss. 
The universal cry is, and has been, that Indian towns and places are spelt m such 
manifold ways by different authors, that the reader who is unskilled in eastern litera* 
turehas often great difficulty in recognising the same word under its different 
aspects Whilst we allow that these variations are sometimes licensed by the variety 
of pronunciation in use among the tribes of the east, we cannot extend this excuse 
to most of the names of places in BeMal and Hindustan The transformations which 
many have been made to undergo in English hands are only equalled by th8 similar 
metamorphoses which our own names suffer in the mouths of the natives Now it 
were of course desirable that one mode of writing such names, gener^ly recognised 
by orientalists, and capable of being pronounced correctly by the unlearned European, 
should be definitively established But here supervenes the difficulty one man con- 
tends for Sir W. Jones, another for Gilchrist, another for Elphinstone, and a fourth 
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nation two vowels can never occur together ; such an event is 
immediately followed by a change into a longer vowel or in 
some instances by a more wonderful transformation into a 
cognate consonant. The consonants — of which we have almost 
every one save the X and the Z — like the vowels, are equally cau- 
tious of concurring in a manner that may give the slightest shock to 
or offend in the least degree against the immortal laws 
of harmony : something of this precautionary feeling we observe 
in the Latin (where, not to multiply examples, in and lido make 
illido) but nothing like the extent to which it prevails in the 
Sanskrit. 

Starting, then, from the beginning with such a noble founda- * 
lion, we might have expected to find the structure of the whole 
fabric as perfect and as regular, and it is indeed observable 
that the form of declension for nouns and of conjugation for 
verbs is at first, severe, uniform and complete. But alas I as 
we proceed on our way, the path grows darker and branches 

has a peculiar system of his oTm , one man would write the great cotemporary 
of Charlemagne as Haroon-aURasheed another as Haraun-Al-Baschi^ and a third 
Sarun-AUJimhid It becomes obvious then that the only correct system of ortho- 
graphy in these cases is the original one which the word bears in Persian, Sanskrit or 
Arabic, or to whate\ er language it may belong To this the most fastidious critic can 
offer no Tal id objection nor does it seem too much to require, that the readers of 
books on eastern subjects should be expected to learn the genuine sounds of oriental 
vowels, and forget, for the time being, the almost ludicrous way in which our alphabet 
assigns different powers to the same vowels according as they are placed between 
different consonants, or the same powers to different vowels when occurring between 
the same consonsants What can he more absurd than the variations of the 
double 0 in the words moot and dooT, or than the sameness of pronunciation in the verbs 
to sew and to bovo It is necessary that people should see the faultmess of their own 
alphabet before they will take the trouble to learn another* Were we to transfer 
with Eilphinstone in his India the Sanskrit and Arabic letters to the English we 
should then have mstead of Juggemamth 2 ^^ MiirsMdabdd for Moorshee- 

dabad 

In either of these instances, the word would lose none of its force in pronunciation, 
and would be spelt in the same manner by whoever wrote it To this plan we know 
but one objection, viz that occasionally words do occur, for which, if literally spelt 
after the eastern fashion, we have no equivalent in Engh^ pronunciation. Pot in- 
stance, the latter of the two words Akbar Khan is generally pxonounneed exactly m 
the same manner as the name of the great Devonshire wrestler , men are ignorant of 
the nasal n of the eastern tongues, and give the word the sound which the vowels 
bear in English The general adoption of our plan would remove all discrepancies m 
writing , and for correct pronunciation, we should be content to wait till a more ex- 
tended knowledge of eastern habits and a greater diffusion of oriental lore had ren- 
dered the characteristics of its orthography more widely known It is perhaps, how- 
ever, easier to point out the absurdities of the present system than to suggest a reme- 
dy v^hich. shall be approved of by all About ten or eleven years ago, an immense dis- 
cussion was raised by our local press on this very subject Some of the more elabo- 
rate papers, with others on kindred topics, were collected and published in a distinct 
Volume atSerampore With a few slight modifications the system of Sir W Jones 
was all but unanimously adopted in preference to all others , and the few and umm- 
which subsequently arose in practice have since been satisfactorily 
iftio *“ay he seen byrefemngto CateuMa Chrtstian Obnerter fat August 
lo42, so ttat on this side of India, the question, with most disputants, has been con- 
clusively determined at home, however, such is not the case There, •* grammatici 
certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est.” 
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out into a series of complex ramifications, which require every 
light that we can muster to explore them. Some of we original 
features are however preserved, and in the cases — strengthened 
by the addition of two unknown in Greek or Latin, the iTistru-- 
mental and the locativey whose signification is evident at a glance 
— we can discern throughout a sort of similarity. Whilst engag- 
ed in describing all the varieties of nominal inflection Mr. 
Wilson could declare that even as it is we are authorized to 
affirm that there is but one general declension in Sanskrit gram- 
mar the genders of nouns are for the most part simple and 
unconfused — although the addition of the masculine, feminine 
or neuter termination to the crude form of a word, gives it in 
each instance a widely different meaning: thus the masculine 
Vlsarga^ afiixed to dwija gives us ** a Brahman,” or ** twice born 
man,” whilst with the feminine dwija we have ** the name of a 
perfume!” li^ however, in nouns the anomalies are abundant, 
the adjective, following the^r^^ regular declension of the noun, 
is suflSciently simple, and possesses as few irregularities as either 
of the classical languages ; and the comparative and superlative 
additions are literally one and the same with the Greek. 
The pronouns, like those of every language that we ever 
heard of, seem marked out as the sport of change, 
but the Numerals are distinguished by a most beautiful and in- 
flexible regularity. It is curious to observe how, whilst the 
Sanskrit is so uniform in this respect, its derivative, the Hindi 
shows us one of the most unmeaning and perplexing set of ordi- 
nal numbers that could well be devised. The Sanskrit verb — 
which like the noun has a dual in addition to the two usual 
numbers — holds out the test by which Sanskrit scholarship and 
acquirements can be most rigidly proved. If we were some- 
what astonished at the varieties of declensions we are utterly 
amazed on arriving at the subtleties of the verb. The vast 
number of roots from which verbs are conjugated — the vagaries 
of their moods and tenses — the incongruent diflFerence of mean- 
ing produced by the affixing various prepositions to the 
original root — the license taken by authors who give to verbs 
the signification which suits their fancy or even rely on the 
context of the passage to render the verb intelligible, perhaps 
the incompleteness of the study of this part of the grammar,” 
— all combine in fortifying the language in a manner almost im- 
pregnable but by the labour of an ordinary life-timc. Lord 
Teignmouth (we quote from memory) used to fixvthe accurate 
knowledge of the verbs as a test for the mastery of a language ; 
and it may be confidently affirmed that whoever has followed and 
retained all the intricacies of the Sanskrit verbs, may be fairly said 
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to have mastered the langu^e and to be entitled to the denomina- 
tion of great Pandit” believe that the Sanskrit grammar 
grew by de^ees or was engrafted on the original Parent lan- 
guage. It is the case with all learned tongues and the Sanskrit 
bears internal marks of having been in its earliest form a simple 
and unincumbered dialect We are not now going to call up 
the unsettled question as to which was the primitive language of 
mankind. It would seem highly probable that the Sanskrit 
was one of those formed at the confusion of Babel, and that the 
great original is now entirely lost or but partly lives in the 
Hebrew and other Radical tongues. But the Sanskrit we repeat, 
bears striking marks of having been in the outset a nervous, 
plain and simple language. Its declensions and conjugations 
are at first formed on a regular model : its alphabet may with 
"confidence be termed perfect : its flow and rhythm are beauti- 
fully modulated : it has words of one syllable, we had almost 
said* of one letter, expressive of most natural objects, of the 
qualities of the understanding, the passions and affections of the 
mind. Even when we quit this unpretending foreground, and 
go deeper into the picture before us, we find that its lengthy 
combinations and its profusion of synonimes are merely those 
which the warm imagination of the oriental would delight in 
inventing^for the objects in nature most stupendous to the 
outward eye, or most attractive to the mind : some of these 
seem to have been mere epithets at first, and thence by an 
easy transition to have passed into substantives; the sun, 
as the source of light and heat and as the great influencer 
of climate, has been enriched by the Hindu with a large 
variety of appellations ; he is the creator of day” and of 
light,” the “ one who shines,” the one whose reins are hot” 
The ocean is the “ mine of gems ;” the wind is " the ever-mov- 
ing ; ” a tank is the " maker of flowers ; ” a cloud is the water- 
giver;” fire is “the one whose path is black,” “ the one bom 
of the Vedas f ^^the eater of ghee f a serpent, a lotus, to 
whose delicate round form the eyes of the Hindu^ maiden are 
invariably compared ; the moon, a river. All the varieties of wild 
beasts which swarm over the vast peninsula of India, have been 
selected as the favourite objects for the exercise of an invention 
whose fertility, if we may not sympathise with, we cannot 
refuse to admire. At the same time it is worthy of remark that 

• Such words as hhu the earth, hi the sky, rat wealth and others, to our mind 
speak a language fitted for those times when there ** were giants m the land.” It 
may be said that words of one syllable are to be found in every language , but the 
word hhu 18 written m Sanshnt by two letters , the aspirated o and the vowel, and 

the word ka by the mere consonant k with its inherent sound and the addition of the 
vxsarga ! 
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the plain original word for each of these objects has passed 
into the Bengali with very slight modification, whilst the 
synonimes have undergone a natural death, and are buried with 
the Sanskrit whence they sprung. Whilst thus contending for the 
system and regularity which seem an inherent principle of the 
Sanskrit, we must allow that the further we proceed the more 
its apparent symmetry is marred. The variety of meanings 
attached to the same word, not deducible from each other, not 
following in a natural and easy channel but ^ utterly adverse 
and irreconcilable, may serve as a forcible illustration of our mean- 
ing. Let any man take a Sanskrit Dictionary in hand and 
turn over a few of its pages, be will be at no loss to acknowledge 
the truth of what we say.* One word (divaukasa) means a deity, 
an elephant, a bee, a cuckoo: another — the famous word 
Tantram — is a religious treatise, a drug, an army, a cause, a realm, 
a house, wealth, a weaving implement: a third fDbarma) is 
Yama, or the Hindu Pluto, a drinker of the juice oi the moon 
plant, a good man, a bow; and a fourth is both a young and an 
old woman I 

One great question which seems as yet undecided is, how 
far the Sanskrit was ever a spoken language ; and, in consi- 
dering this doubtful point, the first thing that strikes us is, that, 
whilst the names of other languages are derived from the coun- 
tries in which they prevail or the people by whom they are used 
as a medium of expression, the Sanskrit alone gives us no 
clue whereby we might ascertain its origin. Its signification 
—-the perfect language — would lead us to imagine some ruder 
dialect in opposition to which such a title was bestowed : this 
we discover at once in the Pracrit or Natural. And if we believe 
that as Herodotus found both a sacred and a profane language 
prevailing in E^pt, so the Brahman kept the polished form to 

S ituate the decrees and ordinances of his highly favoured race, 
eft to the men of inferior birth the more humble Pracrit, we 
are thus at once relieved of any difficulty as to how a language so 
highly ornamented and cumbrous could ever have served as a 
general medium of communication. One thing at least is certain 
that in the Drama of Sacontala, the king and bis nobility alone 
speak in Sanskrit, the Pracrit l^ing left to the inferior characters 
of the play. Whilst, however, our unacquaintance with Pracrit 
disables us from offering any decided opinion on the subject, we 

• We arc at no loss to understand why the same word should at times be applied 
to different objects remarkable for the same quality—the Greek wor^ means 

both a race-horse and a swift pirate Tessel, eridently becanse the speed of both is 
considered sufficient warrant for the two meanings^ but the various meanings of 
Sanskrit words baffle all our penetration 
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w inclined to believe that Sanskrit was occasionally emjdoyed in 
conversation by the higher orders^ much in the same mannei as 
the educated natives of Hindustan now make use of the sweetly 
sounding Persian. Every one is aware that nearly all the inha- 
bitants of the various parts of India are acquainted with two 
if not three different languages, of which one is the medium 
of intercourse with others of a different mulk, and we do not 
see why the Sanskrit should not occasionally have been used 
much in the same manner : at the same time we admit that to 
this hypothesis many objections may be taken, and many various 
questions be raised and supported with equal probability. How 
a language not generally used and confined only to a few could 
ever have produced such an extensive literature : how in that 
case the Bengali, so totally dependent on the Sanskrit, that it 
resembles it more nearly than Italian does Latin, could ever 
have become the speaking language of twenty-five millions of 
people : how the Mahratta, the Uriya, the Urau itself he, as is 
acknowledged, under an obligation to the Sanskrit, the two 
former of actual birth and parentage, the latter of extensive aid 
in Its conformation and structure, if the original only centered 
in the Court of some Hindu Augustus, and never extended 
itself in one mighty wave from Dacca to the Deccan, from the 
Indus to the Hugh ; whether the Sanskrit was not the speak- 
ing language of that conquering race, who, whatever be their 
birth place, certainly poured down from the heights of the 
Himalayas, on the fertile plains of Hindustan : whet&r the pure 
Hindi — the basis of the Urdu — is an attempt at an amalgama- 
tion of the language of victor and of vanquished, or but a cor- 
ruption of the purer tongue forced on the crushed and trampled 
Sudra; whether it may not have been possible that the 
Sanskrit in conversation abjured the more polished and 
lengthy combinations, and contented itself with a due observance 
of euphony and rhythm : whether the twice-born men did not 
fence their position by this additional aid and encourage a 
difference of speech between themselves and their dependents : 
— all these are questions which, owing to our imperfect know- 
ledge of the early history of India, cannot well be determined 
at present, and which therefore it would be futile to argue. 
The Natives themselves give us no help towards elucidation. 
On subjects like these the Pandit’s deep but solitary learning, 
unaided by any treasures from a different source, and unprac- 
tised ip combining and digesting his stores of knowledge, 
proves inadequate to clear in the slightest d^ree the darkness 
which hangs over the early ages of me great Peninsula of India. 
Would we see how easily the Sanskrit can be divested of all Its 
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difficulties and assume a dress at once simple and unpretending ? 
We have but to look at Bengali as novr written in its purest form. 
The skeleton, nay even the body wiflx all its members, temuns as 
entire as ever, but the numerous folds of dress, the drapery, so 
to speak, thrown around it by the subtleties of nouns and the 
vagaries of verbs, have departed for ever, one and all : instead of 
a variety of declensions we have one form of termination for 
all nouns : instead of five hundred verbal roots, we have one 
solitary conjugation, we might almost say one single verb;* 
the nouns and adjectives indeed remain, and with the elision 
of the final Visarga have established for themselves a permanent 
pV<. in the language ; the alphabet, though pronounced after 
a grossly degenerate fashion, still rigidly maintains its symme- 
trictd arrangement; even the laws of harmony are cared for 
and respected, but the whole mass of grammatical finesse and 
over-wrought syntax has passed fi’om our eyes as by one touch 
of the enchanter’s wand. 

Another great blot in the Sanskrit literature is the atrocious 
habit of punning which every one of its authors has successively 
indulged in from the days of the Mahabharata to the epoch of 
Kalidasa. It is well known that Mussalman poetry, whether 
in Persian or in Urdu, abounds in a series of miserable conceits 
and unmeaning quibbles, but it is somewhat startling to find 
this wretched taste existing in the remains of a language so 
dignified and stately as the Sanskrit. It seems as if the Hindu 
were perpetually destined to mar what in itself is severe and 
almost classical, by connecting it with ordinary and familiar 
relations, the ofispring of a rank and over luxuriant imagina- 
tion. We are not astonished to find in the Raghuvansa-— one 
of Kalidasa’s best poems — a whole canto in which every single 
line is devoted to this execrable ornament; but we are indignant 
when Damayanti, separated from Nala in the vast jungle, and 
calling on her absent Lord in strains worthy of the Ariadne of 
Catullus, indulges in the same unseemly quibbles. But a short 
time before she had met with a solitary hunter in the depths 
of the forest, and when his violent passions would have led 
him to assault unprotected virtue, the Heroine’s indignation, 
expressed in devotion to her husband, is launched at the 
audacious man of the woods and he falls prostrated to the earth 
“like a tree blasted by the thunder-stroke.” After this 
unusual tribute to the purity of the female character the poet 
shows Damayanti, when regret for Nala’s absence has tuen 

* All Bengali schdan know what repeated nee U made of the verb in 

preference to othen, both in speaking end writing 
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possession of her mind more forcibly than before, and in the 
wildness of her grief she addresses the Ashoka tree, imploring 
it to save her. Now the word Ashohc^i the tree, differs in no- 
thing from Ashoka which signifies " without sorrow,” from a 
privative and Shoka grief; and she accordingly implores the tree to 
be true to its derivation and make her Ashokam ** without grief I” 
Of such unworthy trifles was this language made the vehicle. 
We must however allow that, as a pun^ the above is correct, so 
far as regards consenting orthography in the two senses of the 
word. Such is not always the case : for in the original 
Sanskrit of the verse which we have given above, the same word 
put to a like use and with much less point. Valmikfs curse 
when he saw the bird slain was considered to proceed from his 
sorrow, and Shoka meaning ** grieP and sloka being a verse,” 
the resemblance between the two is made the excuse for one of 
these absurd intrusions on the dignity of the language. With such 
an example before him, Kalidasa could hardly be expected 
to abstain from the favourite habit, and it is accordingly found 
disfiguring most of the best remains of the Sanskrit literature. 
The poet of the middle ages who wrote a poem of fifteen hun- 
dred lines after the model " cornua velatarum obvertimus anten- 
narum,” could hardly be said to have exercised his ingenuity 
after a worse fashion. 

Such is the language to which national or rather Brahmanlcal 
vanity gave the title of Perfect. Complete, we may say, in 
several of its component elements ; but, like the remaining spe- 
cimens of Hindu architecture, it strikes us more by some of its 
details than by the whole picture which it presents to us. As a 
vehicle for thought, it unites power and terseness with melodi- 
ousness and harmony ; yet, in spite of Sir William Jones’ undis- 
guised admiration, there is an absence of some necessary though 
undefinable element, there is some one mateiial evidently want- 
ing both in the langu^e and in the literature which forbids it to 
stand in competition with the Latin, and places it ineffably below 
that most glorious of earthly tongues — the Greek. It does indeed 
appear as if the discovery of and researches into the stores of new 
languages are only for the purpose of establishing on a still firmer 
basis the superiority of the classics. If, at times, Eastern treasures, 
newly unlocked, seem to give promise of gems which might 
rival their western competitors, a closer inspection only shows 
the comparative fewness of such excellencies, or their inability 
to claim rank before the productions of Greece and Italy. 
Perhaps had the Sanskrit been nursed amidst the scenes which 
called forth the heart-stirring strains of the Athenian Muse, 
or been devoted to exalt the majesty of an Eternal City : had 
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either freedom awoke the slumbering fire of her poets, or the 
thought of a Rome, with her stem, cold, and inviolable dignity, 
straw the echoing chord of patriotic pride in the breast of her 
sons : had an oriental Marathon been pointed to as beacon- 
light, or had the tribes of the East gathered themselves at the 
feet of some Queen-hke city with her seven hills; — then perhaps 
might sparks of a kindred nature have been looked for in the 
Sanskrit, and a tone of vigour and honest independent manliness, 
in addition to pathos and feeling, have rewarded our anxious 
inquiries. But the truth is that other motives actuated the 
Hindu, and mixed themselves with his daily life and habits. 
The exposition of an ever-recurring round of sacred duties, the 
enumeration of trivial acts, and at the same time the absence 
of any definite object of an ennobling character, rendered the 
Hindu somewhat of a visionary ; and though religion is more 
mixed up in his poetry than in that of most other nations, 
though the tendency of the poet is more decidedly religious, it 
wants concentration, and the stream expands itself into a variety 
of small and irregular channels, instead of flowing in one steady 
and continuous course. What his freedom was to the Athenian, 
and to the Roman, his city, religion and her duties were to the 
Hindu ; -but religion, constantly verging into the cheerless 
speculations of Pantheism on the one hand, or the barren 
formalism of idolatry on the other, though exercising a powerful 
influence over the motives of individuals, assumed with him a 
less vivid and life-hke form than the reigning passions of the sons 
of Greece and Rome. Where Demosthenes could appeal to 
the shades of those who fell at Marathon, or Virgil in a lofty 
address urge his Rome to the performance of her noble duties, 
the Hindu had nothing for it but to work on those feelings 
of respect to the Brahman and his order, which might natural- 
ly be supposed to have the most interest for his hearers. Let 
us however not unduly undervalue the motives of obedience 
which held so powerful a sway over the Hindu’s thoughts 
and actions. There are some points of view in which they 
maybe entitled to respect; and it has been well said by the 
preat and good Dr. Arnold that, should we hear of a man offer- 
ing to lay down his life for an animal, we could not refuse to 
bestow our sympathy on him. In the Raghuvansa, the sage 
Vasishtha has given a sacred cow to the king Dilipa and his 
queen Sudakshma, who come to visit him in his solita^ abode. 
The animal under the royal care is taken to the edgevif the jun- 
gle to pasture. In an unguarded moment a lion rushes on his 
defenceless prey, and before the King can bend his bow to res- 
cue the animal from the jaws of the spoiler, the lion, assuming 
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a haman voice, addresses him and bids him lay aside his nseless 
weapons. He is the servant of Shiva, and by the commands of 
his master, is compelled to wear the form of a beast. The prey 
is lawfully his own, and has fallen into his clutches “ like Nec- 
tar into the hands of the enemy of the gods.” The King, on 
hearing this, immediately offers his own body as a substitute for 
the holy animal, and his offer, without being absolute^ refused, 
is met by temptations of the most powerful kind. A King, he is 
told, is the very breath of his people ; by his life alone they live, 
and to sacrifice himself, would be to peril their very existence : 
atonements can easily be made for this one cow by the gifts of 
hundreds of other animals : along life is still before him, in which 
he may easily expiate this venial offence : his youth and vigour, 
his fair and manly form, all that is dear to him in life or on earth 
are successively appealed to, in order to shake his fidelity. But 
the heroism of the dauntless monarch is proof against all such 
snares : the word Kshatriya, he answers, means " Save from de- 
struction,” and if that name be once sullied, and its true mean- 
ing lost, his kingdom and his life alike are vile and worthless. 
Finding his resolution unshaken, the minister of Shiva accepts 
him as a substitute, and at the critical moment the cow under- 
goes a transformation and appears as his guardian saint ; the lion 
vanishes, and a shower of heaven-born flowers is poured on the 
hero by the hands of celestial choristers. Though the reader, in 
the case of the Hindu, may pity the superstition which dictated 
such blind devotion, he must be sensible that no motive could 
be more potent wuth the Kshatriya, no piety so exalted in the 
eyes of the Brahman. It is indeed devotion worthy of a better 
cause, and which, if guided into a lawful channel, might have pu- 
rified and ennobled the character of the Hindu. 

We feel that we must stop here, though fully aware that 
much more remains to be said on the subject of this first of 
all oriental languages ; we have however endeavoured to con- 
vey to those of our readers who may never have cast a glance 
inside the temple of Eastern literature some slight notion of 
what may be met with in a field which, vast as it is, was altoge- 
ther unknown in Europe a century ago. It is the peculiar danger 
of orientalists that when engaged in researches into unexplored 
regions they are too apt to overrate and magnify the viue of 
their subject. The mind, elated at its discoveries, and eager to 
push on where others have never trod, is incapable of judging 
with calmness, or of separating the dross from the true ore. 
All that comes to hand is valuable because new ; and if similar 
passages are discovered, if a corresponding tone is observed 
in the new and in the old study, it is only to exalt the former 
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unjustly at the expense of the latter. An exa^erated estimate 
is thus formed and given to the world, whilst those to whom 
the key has not been entrusted are in dou^ whether to yield 
their assent to the praises of the enthusiastic scholar. We nave 
tried to set forth the merits and demerits of Sanskrit, so that 
the reader, if he do not concur with us, may be induced to 
search and decide for himself. 

And here another question forces itself on our notice, which 
it may not be altogether improper to examine. The object 
of the works at the head of this aiticle, edited in the course of 
three successive years, has been to endow the British youth, 
who is hereafter to fill employments in the Civil Service 
of India, with the primary rudiments if not with a considerable 
insight into the great repository of Hindu antiquities. To this 
subject we may have occasion to advert hereafter, and it were 
perhaps hardly equitable to go much into it now. Still it has 
been said, and with undoubted justice, that many men, to whom 
the meaning of the term Sanskrit was utterly unknown, have 
filled, with the satisfaction of their superiors and the love and 
honour of those beneath them, various offices — from the lowest 
to the highest step in the ladder — in the course of an official 
life time. It has been also objected that men, employed in 
researches into an ancient literature — ^heavy and often useless — 
may be apt to devote their time too much to books in prefer- 
ence to the reality of daily life ; that your straight-forward 
man of work andpracticalexperience, conversant with the verna- 
cular alone, is more efficient than the smart orientalist, although 
the one may never read a book beyond the regulations, and 
the other be master of nine-tenths of the native authors who 
have written on Indian affairs. To this latter objection we 
should only say, that the fault is with those, if there be 
any, who have ever preferred a favourite study to the calls 
of office — who whilst living in the past have not been suffi- 
ciently mindful of the present. It is the very mixture of 
employment in outward daily and visible subjects, with frequent 
recurrence to the world of men and things gone by — the very 
combination of what may be termed intercourse with the 
illustrious dead, and engagement hand to hand with the living — 
which should best .fit the public servant for the course he is 
destined to run ; and to us it seems just possible that a man may 
not be the worse collector, because he is competent to read in the 
original Persian the revenue system of Abkar, or the less efficient 
magistrate because he is aware of the punishment for speaking 
bad language to a Brahman in the days of Manu. Whilst it 
seems almost like a truism to say that, without continual inter- 
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course and conversation with the natives of all orders^ no precise 
knowledge regarding their character and habits can be acquired, 
it is as eqi^y undeniable that an insight into their literary 
remains aids in confinning such information and strengthening 
the hold we should strive to gain on their affections ; and when 
Mr. Wilson urged the claims of the Sanskrit as concentrating 
so much that is dear to the Hindu, he might have laid equm 
stress on the literature of Islamism as embodying the faith 
and traditions of the “ true believer.” But the feet is that the 
danger of devoting too much time to hooks in preference to 
business is one to which English residents in India are little 
liable. They are generally fortunate if they can snatch two 
hours in the day to themselves. Few have leisure for any- 
thing like extensive reading, or can accomplish more than what is 
absolutely necessary to keep them from going back in the 
progress of intellect. We come out to India, in order to start at 
once in actual life, while those of an equal age at home are yet 
in doubt what profession they shall choose, or are still qualify- 
ing themselves by long and assiduous study for the Law, r hysic, 
or the Church. Our armour has been tested and our weapons 
dinted with blows, while others are but equipping themselves 
for the great struggle of life. The knowledge which we have 
acquired in our School or College days at home must bear 
us out in the course of our Indian existence® The lake has re- 
ceived the utmost supply it can hope for, greater or less accord- 
ing to the opportunities enjoyed and the use made of them ; 
no streams will hereafter pour in their contributions; no 
channels of information, various and digested, help to increase 
the storehouse of knowledge or even fill the vacancies caused 
by intercourse with the world of those around us. We 
must, in most instances, be content to live on what we acquired 
in our younger days, happy if the retrospective glance be not 
one which recalls visions of advantages neglected, and of faculties 
undeveloped : happy if the recollection of those early studies, 
with which is inseparably linked the first accurate perception 
of the beautiful and the true, shall have fitted us by their healthy 
and bracing tone to enter on new researches without extravagant 
praise or unjust depreciation of tliem. We may, then, if time be 

{ granted us, safely venture on the sea of Sanskrit or of Arabic 
iterature : we may probe and test the actual value of whatever 
comes to hand : even in the beaten paths there is much to be 
explored which has escaped the observation of our predecessors. 
We shall hardly search for new and useful discoveries in science 
at the court of the Caliphs or round the throne of Vicramaditya. 
Our mathematics will not depend on the Eijaganita, nor shall we 
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quit Whately and his logic for the schools of Hindu Nyaya. But 
the laws and their spirit, the dramas and their characters, the 
heroic poems and the Hitopadesa, with the customs they deli- 
neate, may promise a fair return for our labour, and repay the 
task of cultivation with an abundant harvest 


Having, in two suceessive numbers, dwelt so largely on the ^nsknt Luiguage and 
Literature — "viewing these in their varied aspects, whether tavourabie or unmwurable^ 
we may not feel ourselves called on, for some time to come, to return to the sum^t To 
such 01 our readers therefore, as may be mterested in this important branch of Orienmi 
research, we may embrace the present opportunity of intimating, that, m a recent (U ) 
of the North British Rbiifw, they will find a learned and mstructive article, under the 
designation of “ The Sacred Literature of the Hindus ” It is an article which has evidenUy 
emanated from the pen of a thorough master m the domain of Learned Orientalism , and 
contrives to compress within a bnet space a vast amount of accurate information Its 
general scope and design differ widely nom the drift and tenor of our articles Its perasal, 
therefore, would itcnd to complete the general ■view of a truly comprehensive si^ect 
The plan of the author is this — He first enumerates and classifies the whole of the Hindu 
Shastra^ or Ordtnancps — which is the litiral meaning of the word — sunder the leadi^ heaxu of 
1st, the four Vedas and four Upavedas or Suh^Vedat , 2nd, the Vedanga or six AngM , 3rd, 
the Upangas including some or the Darshans or philosophical sj stems, the uharmasnas^a or 
institutes of law, the Puranas or legendary treatises and 4th, the Mahamarata exid ltama’> 
yana, the rwo great mv tho-heroic poem«* of the Hindus Having bneflj despatched this pwt 
of his plan the author next proceeds to point out, with some paiticulantj of detail, the 

g eneral structure and contents more especially of the Vedas and Upansas And lasuy, 
e concludes with a specific notice and analysis of the Vishnu Purana Of the admirable 
and lummous statements which abound m this article, our limited space will onlymlowus 
to furnish a single specimen It is the delmeation of the mode in which, with a few 
slight modifications, the lational or philosophic Hindus usually embody their loftiest 
conceptions of tne bupreme Deity God, they describe more as a thing than a p^son , 
moie as a zoophvte tnan the Lord ot all They give unity to the Divine nature, but it 
18 by making God both the eftcient and material cause of the universe They describe God as 
eternal , but restrict the predication ot eternity to his mere existence allegmg, that, in 
legard to even one of bis attributes he has beginning, middle and end They ^eak of 
bim as immutable but they make him the most changeable hemg, both in regard to his 
nature and operations which can be imagmed They speak of him as omnipresent , but 
they limit him in his bulk by existing objects They speak of him as impercwt^le , but 
they call upo us to v lew him as existing m the infinity of the forms hy which we aie 
surrounded They speak of him as omniscient, but the-y shew us that, during half the 
peiiods of his being he understands nothing knows nothing and is not even conscious of 
his owm existence They speak of him as almighty , but they tell ns that he cannot for 
ever support the expansion of liis own substance nor eflect that expansion by volition or 
active energv alone They speik of him as hoh , but they tell us that he is also passionate 
and foul Thev speak of him as omnisi lent but they represent him merely sleeping, 
awaking expanding, and contracting Theie is moie true theology in the first chaptei of 
Genesis than in the whole compass of Hindu speculation There is more majesty and 
sublimit'v m the single verse, * God said, lot theie be light and there was light,* than in all 
that Hindu inspiration has essaved to utter’* After bringing his analysis to a close the 
authoi biieflv but emphatically paints to the suceessive changes and modifications that have 
taken place m the nature and objects of the w orship of the Hindus— m their laws regula- 
tions ceremonies and customs In all these and other important respects there hw been 
** a gradual, but sure process of deterioration , and farther and farther have the Hindus 
wandered from the paths of truth But it will not be so always Their dominion 
has passed away , and the benevolence of England now ruiea in their land ** This naturally 
leads the author to point m glowing terms to the brighteniim prospects of the future,-^ hen, 
in the pages of true inspiration all may be privileged to reautM wonderfiil works of Ood,— 
whin truthful science shall displace the prostitute “ philosopbv , falsely so called,” and verita- 
ble history the mazy lahyiinth of endless gi nealogies,*’ — when “meek and enlightened 
devotion will be substituted for formal and frivolous ceremony,” and " the muddy waves 
of the Ganges will be foisaken for the fountain which has been opened for sin and for 
uncleanness ” 

In rone lading this notice we may also embrace the opportunity of earnestly recommend- 
ing the Aor^A Bniuh Retuvo as a whole to the attention of our readers It is a work of 
superlative excellence Indeed how could any work be otherwise which enrolled among 
Its regular contributors the names of such men as Sir David Brewster, Dr Chalmers, Isaac 
Taylor, author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, with many more of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of the age ^ In point of solid erudition, masculme taleftt, and general 
literary execution, it at once takes rank with the “ Edinburghs” and ** Quarterlies ,*' 
while in healtbmess of tone, elevation of sentiment, and freedom from the bitternesses and 
the bigotries of a dutortmg political partuanship, it is unquestionably their superior. 
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Art. III. — 1. Sketches of Christianity in North India. — By the 

Rev. M. Wilkinson^ Missionary. Seeley ^ Burnside, and Seeley.’^ 

London, 1844. 

2. Protestant Missions in Bengal. — By J. J. Weitbreeht, Church 

Missionary. — John F. Shaw, London, 1844, 

The first work prefixed to this article is on many accounts 
entitled to attention. It does not contain the misty speculations 
of a philosophic mind prone to startle either by the amplitude of 
its views, or by the glare of paradox ; on the contrary it brings 
before us the suggestionsof an experienced observer, — one who is 
a tried servant of the Society, of whose proceedings in Northern 
India he professes to furnish an epitome, and who for nearly a 
quarter of a century has labored with unabated ardour in the 
extensive field of Missionary exertion. 

It is truly refreshing to read a book like that of Mr. Wilkin-- 
son, speaking as a Christian, not as a mere Churchman, of the 
Missionary efforts of the Church of England, and sustaining a 
kindly bearing towards all other denominations of Christians. 
This 18 as it should be; for no canons of the Church, we may be 
well assured, will plead more effectively for the cause of Chris- 
tianity, and in this sense too for the Church of England, than 
the observance of that new commandment of love which the 
common Lord and Master of all left as a parting legacy to the 
world. It IS refreshing too to read such a w'ork, coming, so to 
speak, as a genial shower upon parched ground, amidst the 
strife and contention which have recently been so rife at home 
and abroad, and which we, in all sincerity hope, may not, in our 
times at least, be long permitted to disturb the harmony of the 
Christian Church. 

Mr. Weitbrecht’s book is also on many accounts entitled to 
attention. It gives shortly but very clearly an account of the 
social and moral character of the people of the country, and of 
the rites, ceremonies, and practices enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindus, with the debasing effects which follow. A general 
account is also given of the progress of ilissionary work and of 
Christian education ; and much interesting information of a 
miscellaneous nature is afforded in its pages. Mr. Weitbreeht, 
like Mr. Wilkinson, is to be commended for the kind feeling 
evinced by him towards all sections of the Christian Church 
engaged in the Missionary work ; and it is indeed a happy 
circumstance, that the Church Missionary Society, to whose 
service Mr. Weitbreeht is attached, have agents like those whose 
books are under notice. 
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The Church Missionary Society is one of the most efficient 
in the body of the Church of England, in the promotion of 
Christian truth; and is without doubt actuated by the most ca- 
tholic principles of any in carrying on the Missionary work; 
for, by one of the rules of the Society, it is prescribed that ** a 

* friendly intercourse shall be maintained with other Protestant 

* Societies engaged in the same benevolent design of propa* 

* gating the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Such a course of conduct 
is so decidedly in accordance with the spirit of that religion 
which it is professedly the object of all Missionary Societies to 
promulgate, that it needs, we are persuaded, no commendation 
in its favor ; and we feel that much harm must, and that no good 
can result to our common Christianity from any line of condnet 
which may not have in view such a spirit, — the tendency of which 
must be to exalt human polities above Christian truth and 
Christian principles. 

The Church Missionary Society vras established in the year 
1800, upon the Protestant and Evangelical principles of the 
Reformation ; and it has ever since maintained its stand upon 
those principles, — commanding at the present moment ®*a wider 

* field of action, and a more princely revenue, than any Protes- 

* tant Association of the same character.”* Its operations have 
been extended to every quarter of the globe, and at this period 
it maintains no less a number than 1263 Missionaries and 
teachers, who are busily engaged in the advancement of the cause 
of true religion in the dark corners of the Earth. To India 
have the labors of the Church Missionary Society been extended. 
In Southern India, her missions have extensively fioiirished; 
and in Northern India, a blessing has attended her labors. At 
the present moment the Society has the following stations ; viz. 

Calcutta Buxar 

Agarpara Benares 

Burdwan Jaunpoor 

Eisbnaghur Goruckpoor 

Chupra Chunar 

Eabardanga Agra and 

Rotonpoor Meerut ; 

Solo 

and mmntains 66 Agents, including Missionaries, Catechists, 
and School-masters. It would be superfluous to enter into 
any details in regard to its operations in this part of India, — 
since the periodical Reports of the Society statedly bring to 
public notice every needful information on the subject. Nor, for 

* See Edinburgh Keyiew, Ko. 161, p. 281. 
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ilufil very re^on^ does it appear necessary to enter into any de- 
tailed examination of eimer of these works in regard to the 
interesting accounts of (he Missionary stations, and of the 
process of Missionary work. The truth, too, is that we have 
in view, two or three subjects suggested by the works under 
notice, which we consider to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant some special observations. 

The agents, who, under divine providence, are made the 
instruments of good to their fellow-creatures, ought not to be 
forgotten. It is long, we trust, ere the deeds of such men as a 
Wilberforce, a Sharpe, or a Clarkson in achieving, after years 
of toil, labor and anxiety, the manumission of the slave; or 
of a Swartz, a Carey, or a Marshman, as Missionaries to the 
Heathen ; or of a Bentinck in accomplishing the abolition of 
the Sati, will cease to be remembered. To the benefactors 
of their race, the acknowledgment for services rendered should 
be most heartily made; and their memories, when they are 
numbered amongst the departed dead, should awaken a constant 
recollection of the good they in their hfe-time achieved for suf- 
fering humanity. Into this train of thought, we have been 
naturally led bj having brought before us, in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
work, the services rendered to Christianity by those honored 
Servants of God, who were among the first laborers in the cause 
of true religion in India, — John Frederic Kiernander, David 
Brown, Claudius Buchanan, Henry Martyn, Daniel Corrie and 
Thomas Thomason. 

Kiemander was the first Protestant Missionary who erected 
the standard of the Cross in Calcutta, — having come hither 
under the patronage of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge in 1758, from Cudalore, where, during eight years 
previous, he had preached the Gospel to the Gentiles. From 
the accounts of his early labors, we learn that Kiemander was 
received with marked favor by Lord Clive. A house, rent free, 
was assigned to him, and a subscription was raised to enable 
him to open a School, where, in the year 1759, 175 Children of 
Heathen, Muhammadan and Portuguese parents were instructed 
in the English langu^e, writing, reading, ai-ithmetic, and the 
principles of Christianity. Almost at his own cost, (having 
contributed upwards of sixty thousand rupees to the object), 
a Church was erected, which was opened on the 23d December, 
1770, under the name of Beth Tephillah, or the house of prayer, 
which is now known by the name of the Old or Mission 
Church, and in which now for the last 74 years, the truths of 
the everlastii^ Gospel have been preached. Here it was, that, 
for nearly thirty years, Kiemander continued to labor for the 
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good of the Heathen and Christian population of Calcutta with 
considerable success, as the records of his Christian labors 
abundantly testify. Circumstances of an untoward character, 
however, occurred to check this first effort in the cause of mis- 
sions, which had been so well begun and so prosperously conti- 
nued ; and it was left for the C&istian men of another deno- 
mination (the Baptist) some years after to begin the work, as it 
were, anew, in accordance with the advice of their noble leader 
Dr. Carey, ** Attempt great things; expect great things.” 

The others, whose names we have associated with Kiernander, 
were Chaplains of the East India Company. Brown did not 
leave England in the service of the Company : he came out 
originally as Chaplain to the Military Orphan Institution ; but 
on engaging in ministerial labors in the Old or Mission Church, 
the managers of that institution considered such an engagement 
to be incompatible with the office held by him at their estab- 
lishment, and his connection with it ceased. The relinquish- 
ment of his connection with the Oiphan Institution was attend- 
ed with pecuniary loss. Let him speak of hjs own feelings in 
reference to a point, which to many we fear even amongst the 
sacerdotal ranks, would have led to a determination different 
from that to which Mr. Brown came. Writing to a friend, he 
says, — I trust this event will turn to the furtherance of the 

• Gospel, which will be a sufficient recompense for the tempo- 

* ral loss I suffer by the change.” — To such a spirit as Brown’s, 
that only was accounted loss, Tvhich tended to retard his exer- 
tions in the divine cause : all else was gain, whatever might be 
the cost as it respected his temporal interests. The Revd. 
David Brown may well be regarded as the parent of Mis- 
sions in the Established Church in this part of India. During 
the period of his ministerial labors, a Missionary feeling was 
first raised in the bosom of the English Church. The monthly 
Missionary Prayer Meeting was commenced bv him ; and the 
Evangelical Fund, for keeping up primarily an Evangelical mi- 
nistry in the Mission Church, and secondarily for making it 
subservient in extending the blessings of theJ Gospel, was pro- 
jected. It was thus that an interest as being excited for the 
cause of missions; and the present generation are witnesses of 
the fruit of such labors. In the Old or Mission Church, in 
which for five and twenty years Brown labored, every project in 
connection with the Church of England for the advancement of 
Evangelical religion was commenced and matured. A cause 
closely connected with that of missions, the cause 'of the Bible 
Society, was commenced there under the auspices of David 
Brown, whose whole heart, so to speak, was given to this great 
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and blessed work. In this cause, his exertions were unremitted, 
and he may truly have been said to have fallen a sacrifice in the 
cause which he thought worthy of his attachment. To quote 
fi:om his life. ** He made it,” says his biographer “ the dream 
of his night, and the thought of his day, to devise every kind of 
plan for prosecuting this important, and, as it proved, this clos- 
ing purpose of his life.” 

These efforts of David Brown were ably seconded by the 
worthies whose names we have associated with his. There 
was Claudius Buchanan, to some of whose services we have 
already in a previous article referred. With learning and 
piety, he combined a fearlessness in the cause of Christi- 
anity, which would admit of no compromise. In him was the 
spirit to do his master’s work, irrespective of man’s pleasure. 
Comprehensive schemes were afloat in his mind for the propa- 
gation of the Christian truth ; and though they did not take 
effect at the precise moment he desired, they have since been 
developed and are going on developing, though not in the 
manner or the spirit in which, it is much to be feared, Buchanan 
would have wished. Dr. Buchanan was attached as Vice 
Provost to the College of Fort William, and he at one time en- 
tertained the hope of making the College instrumental in the 
translation of the Sacred Scriptures into the oriental languages. 
The important work had indeed been commenced, as the 
subjoined extract will shew : — “ Our hope of success in this 

* glorious undertaking depends chiefly on the patronage of 

* the College of Fort William. To that institution we are 

* much indebted for the progress we have already made. 

* Oriental translation has been comparatively easy in con- 

* sequence of onr having the aid of those learned men 

* from distant provinces in Asia, who have assembled during 
' the period of the last six years at that great emporium 
‘ of eastern letters. These intelligent strangers voluntarily 

* engaged with us in translating the Scriptures into their res- 

* pective languages, and they do not conceal their admiration 

* of the sublime doctrine, pure precept, and divine eloquence of 

* the word of God. The plan of these translations was sane- 

* tioned at an early period by the Most Noble the Marquis 
‘ Wellesley, the great pattern of useful learning. To give the 

* Christian Scriptures to the inhabitants of Asia is indeed a 

* work which every man who believes these Scriptures to be 

* from God will approve. In Hindustan alone there is a great 

* variety of religions, and there are some tribes which have no 

* certain cast or reli^on at all. To render the revealed reli- 
^ gion accessible to men who desire it; to open its eternal 
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* sanctions^ and display its pure morals to those who seek a 
‘ religion, is to fulfil the sacred duty of a Christian peo^e, and 
‘ accords well with the humane and generous spirit of the English 

‘ nation.” , 

But it was shortly discontinued. To quote the words of Dr. 
Buchanan— Our hope of evangelizing Asia was once founded 

< on the College of Fort William. But a rude hand hath 

< already touched it, and unless the Imperial Parliament inter- 

< pose, it will soon be said of this great aud useful institution, 

‘ which enlightened a hemisphere of the globe, Fuit Hium et 

* ingens gloria."* Its name, however, will remain, for its record 
^ is in many languages, and the good it hath done will never 
‘ die, for it hath taught many the way to heaven. Had the 
‘ tDollegeofFort William been cherished at home with the same 
^ ardour with which it was opposed, it might in the period of 
' ten years have produced translations of the Scriptures into all 

* the languages, from the borders of the Caspian to the sea of 

* Japan.” — Dr. Buchanan’s views with respect to an Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment for India were of a comprehensive nature ; 
but in making that proposition he had one great end in view — 
the good of souls. Nothing — not even the exaltation of the 
Church of England — was to be made paramount to that object. 
Well would it have been for the cause of Christian truth — ^vea, 
even for the interests of the Church — had the object which 
Buchanan had in proposing an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
for India, and which, humanly speaking, his exertions mainly 
brought about, been more closely and prominently persevered 
in by the Ministers of the Church. One important service 
which he rendered to the cause of Christianity when in England 
ought not to be forgotten ; — we allude to his exertions, in com- 
mon with Wilberforce and others, in obtaining in 1813 , on the 
renewal of the Charter, the removal of the prohibition to the 
sojourn of Missionaries in India. The opinion entertained by 
him was that Christianity, or nothing, must prove our safety in 
these possessions, and he acted up to that opinion with sincerity 
and truthfulness under all circumstances. With all his spiri- 
tual views and Christian enterprises — with all his noble aspi- 
rations aud high souled disinterestedness, Buchanan is gone. 
The grave has closed over him. His deeds and works live after 
him. But from his tomb comes forth the question more easily 
put than answered, Who is his successor ? 

Who is this that comes next, youthM in years but ripe in 
Scholarship, combining with the vivacity of youth th^ wisdom 
of age ; who relinquishes Academic honors, with all the fair 
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^oApecte of advantage which an established reputation at the 
University opened before him, to labor under an Indian Sun as 
a Chaplain of the East India Company ! It is Henry Martyn. 

Brief was thy journey Martyn ! scarce had men 
Marked with bright nope thine ardent race begun. 

Ere angel bands were summoned, on thy brow 
To place the Victor^s Crown* 

He came to India as a chaplain, it is true ; but he forgot not 
the far higher duty which, as a Minister of the everlasting 
Gospel, he was bound to discharge, in reference to the spiritual 
interests of his India fellow-men, — that of a Missionary. That 
great object he ever kept in view. From the moment he landed 
in India, he commenced preparation for the work, by a diligent 
study of the Oriental languages, ^doing all this amidst much 
bodily weakness. But love to his master dispelled all difficulties. 
As a preacher to the Heathen he engaged, whenever his duties 
as a chaplain allowed ; and his translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Persian and Urdu, and of a part of the Old Testa- 
ment into Urdu, besides his superintendence of the translation 
of the New Testament into Arabic, will be lasting monuments 
of what Martyn achieved in this department of Missionary 
labor. To quote from his memoir — doubtless forsook 
all for Christ ; he loved not his life unto the death. He follow- 
ed the steps of Zieeenbalg in the old world, and of Brainard 
in the new ; and \milst he walks with them in white, for he 
is worthy, — he speaks by his example to us who are still on our 
warfare and pilgrimage upon earih.” 

Corrie and Thomason were eminent for their labors in the 
Missionary cause. They had onerous duties to perform as 
Chaplains; but they had time to be Missionaries — to be transla- 
tors of the Scriptures — to establish Native Schools. Their posi- 
tion — their influence — their talents ; — all were devoted to this 
great and good work. The former, after attaining to the office of 
Senior Presidency Chaplain, and subsequently to that of Arch- 
deacon, notwithstanding the increasing cares and labors incident 
to these appointments, still continued his Hindustani labors as 
opportunity offered. He translated Sellon^s abridgement of the 
Scriptures, the Prayer Book, Homilies; and he also wrote a 
sketch of ancient History for the benefit of Hindustani youth. 
He was mainly instrumental in giving permanency aud stability 
to the operations of the Church Missionary Society ; and was 
in his day the life of mission work in the establishment. To 
the Missionaries be was a father and friend. The author of the 
sketches of Christianity in Northern India, speaks thus of 
him — It was the privilege of the writer of this ^etch to know 
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* him intimately, and to have the advantage of his fatherly coun* 

* sel throughout the course of his own ministry,” Not one who 
knew this sainted man would hesitate to bear the same testi- 
mony to his worth. We too like the author were privileged to 
know him, and can speak from personal experience of the unceas- 
ing interest evinced him in all plans and undertakings, having 
for their object the spiritual good of India. In a thousand ways 
of this kind was Corrie busied in regard to missions : his whole 
heart was given to the work ; and his desire was that the hearts 
of all should be given to it. The want of missionary information, 
and the absence of publications in the country to supply that 
want, were once brought to his notice ; and we nave before us the 
communication which he made on the subject, from which we 
quote — “ As to the Missionary Record^ only two copies were 
sent me. You know how difficult it is to keep up an interest in 
these things ; but if you can dispose of copies they might easily 
be ordered. The Intelligencer does not coinc up to my idea of a 
good periodical, though it has much useful matter. But after 
eleven years of exertion to a great extent without aid, I was 
glad to give the lead to one walling to take it. I long to see 
more life among us, steady, lively, apprehensions of the nature 
of things divine above all created good. When shall it be ! I 
have certainly seen a great extension of good in this place. 
May those who are following behold a hundred fold increase.” 
— 8M Juncy 1833. 

As Chaplain at Chunar, Cawnpore, Agra, Benares, and Cal- 
cutta, at which last mentioned place he also fulfilled for a period 
of nine years the duties of the office of Archdeacon, he 
abounded in works of usefulness, erecting Churches, founding 
Missions, and establishing Schools ; and thus m an eminent 
degree combining the Missionary and the Ch^lain. 

Such was Come the Chaplain — such was Corrie the Arch- 
deacon — such was Corrie the Bishop. Ecclesiastical preferment 
did not abate his zeal for the cause of Christianity in a country 
covered with the thick darkness” of ignorance and superstition : 
in a word his life was one continued Evangelistic effort; for he 
lived and died a Missionary.* 

* We have a memoir of Brown (a very imperfect one however), of Buchanan, of 
Mar^ and of Thomason , but no memoir of Bishop Come has yet appeared No one 
could, Ml our honest opinion, peTfoim such a tash hetter than the present Bishop of 
Calcutta He has been amidst the scene of Bishop Corrie’s labors He has seen 
for himself his works of usefulness and piety He has been amonf; the friends of the 
departed Bishop, from whom much useful information might be gleaned. If it might 
be too much to expect such a work from Bishop Wilson m his present state of 
health, perhaps it might under his superintendence, while in England, be uikdertaken 
by his worthy and excellent chaplain, the Hev J H Fratt Under any circumstances 
we do hime that it will not be long before a life of so good a man shall be given to 
the world. 
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The Revd, Mr. ThomasoD was ia many respects like him. 
There was in him the same simjjlicity of character that belonged 
to the Bishop ; and there was in him the same singleness of 
mind — the same purpose of heart — to promote the glorious ends 
of the gospel of peace. Mr. Thomason did not, so far as we 
know, labor in preaching the word to the heathen ; but he la- 
bored abundantly as a Translator; having translated the Old 
Testament into Urdu, which was printed as far as 2nd Kings, 
as well as the Psalms, the Proverbs and Isaiah, and having re- 
vised the Arabic New Testament. He was indefatigable in pro- 
moting the objects both of the Church Missionary Society and 
of the Bible Society, — ^finding time for all this work, notwith- 
standing the various duties which devolved upon him as 
Chaplain to the Old Church, to which he was attached for 16 
years, and during which time his ministrations were eminently 
useful, both as a Preacher and as a parochial minister.— Mr. 
Thomason was perhaps one of the most effective preachers that 
ever came to India; and as a parochial minister, he did great 
good, as we know, in the promotion of personal religion amidst 
families, affording by his conduct towards his flock an example 
worthy of all imitation. Between the minister and his people, 
without reference to rank or condition, there was a constant 
intercourse ; and it would be well, we think, for the interests of 
religion, if the practice were kept more in view and followed in 
the present da^s. 

In enumerating the labors, either as missionaries or translators, 
of Brown, Brnmanan, Martyn, Corrie, and Thomason, we 
should be wanting in justice if we omitted bringing to notice 
the missionary labors at Meerut of the Rev- Henry Fisher, who, 
as he had time and opportunity, set himself to the task of com- 
municating to the heathen a knowledge of Christian truth; 
and through whose instrumentality a Native Church was formed 
at Meerut, which has ever since been a station of the Church 
Missionary Society. Mr. Fisher, as is not perhaps generally 
known, incurred the displeasure of the authorities on account 
of his missionary labors: his actions were misconceived, and 
his conduct misrepresented. But a time came when his conduct 
was duly appreciated, and now, thirty years after the event, if 
the»e is one thing more than another which reflects lustre on his 
Tfiinisterial career in India, it is his associating with the duties 
>f Chaplain the labors of the missionary.* In this place, we 
lesire to make mention of others, who, though they may not 

* Smee the above remarks were penned, this good old man^this approved ser- 
ant of God — has passed to his rest — full of years and ‘ strong in hope * We feel 
ruly a melancholy pleasure in having thus borne this feeble testimopv to his worth 
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have engaged in missionary labors, or in translations, have 8till 
rendered eminent services to the cause of Christianity; and in 
connection with this topic, we may especially notice the hearty 
and cordial co-operation which both Arch^acon Dealtry and 
the Kevd. Mr. Boswell (now in England) have afforded to the 
cause of Missions and of the Bible Society, during the whole 
period of their ministry in India. We are the more anxious to 
allude to exertions put forth in an enlar^d and a catholic 
spirit, as it is our desire to see others of the Established Church 
acting in a similar spirit, — under a firm persuasion that such a 
course of conduct would be well calculated not only to advance 
the cause of Christianity, but also to promote the interests of 
the Establishment. And every section of the Church labouring 
in India, ought to keep in view the great extent of evil which is 
to be encountered ; — the great difficulties with which all have to 
contend in the work of moral renovation; — and the greater 
prospect of success which may be anticipated, if all work in 
harmony and with good feeling. 

By an Act of the Legislature in the reign of William the 
Srd, it was enjoined, that " such ministers as should be sent to 
‘ reside in India, should apply themselves to learn the native 

* langu^es of the country, the better to enable them to 

* instruct the Gentoos, who should be servants of the company, 

* or of their agents, in the Protestant religion.” — At a cursory 

f iance, it might be thought that the wisdom of the British 
Parliament was in this instance at least at fault, and that to 
prescribe a course of conduct, which the spirit of Christianity 
would naturally suggest to every man who took upon himself 
the vows of the Christian Ministry, was a work of supererogation. 
Singular, indeed, that William and his Councillors, who had 
achieved a great triumph for the cause of Protestantism in Eng- 
land, and who were then the great props and bulwarks of the Re- 
formation in Europe, should suppose it necessary to prescribe 
by statute, to the clergy of a nation that had been delivered from 
the dominion of superstition and error, a duty which is clearly 
enjoined in the Scriptures of truth! The men pf 1701 legis- 
lated with a prophetic eye ! Singular as it may seem, it is 
notwithstanding too true, that the Chaplains of the East India 
Company have done little or nothing compared with what they 
might have done towards the fulfilment of the provision of the 
statute of King William. Either as Missionaries to the heathen, 
or as Translators of the Sacred Scriptures in the oriental 
tongues, they have comparatively few labors to^shew ; and 
apiong the hundreds that have come to India as Chaplains, six 
have mone been found, in a Missionary sense, to have uplifted 
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the standard of the cross in the wilderness of a heathen land> 
and to have made known to the millions by whom they are 
surrounded in their ^own tongues the wonderful works of 
God ?’ The hearts of such men as those whose labors in India 
we have but transiently, and we are fully sensible but very 
imperfectly described, were touched as with a live coal from 
the altar,” in viewing the danger of their Indian fellow men ; 
and they were deeply anxious, while themselves safe in the 
Ark of mercy, to hold forth the hand of succour to those who 
were struggling amidst the perilous waters. But has the 
danger ceased ? Has idolatry ceased ? Has superstition ceased ? 
Has error ceased ? Are the claims of dying — perishing huma- 
nity less urgent now than they were before ? The elements 
of evil inherent in false systems of belief, like rank weeds, have 
taken deep root in the soil of India, and are daily sending forth 
new shoots, bearing the same bitter fruit ; or, like noxious plants, 
are emitting forth a pestilential vapour, which taints every 
living thing with corruption and disease. The duty of the 
Christian — much more assuredly of the Christian Minister, 
whether in the service of the Propagation, or of the Church 
Missionary Society, or of the East India Company, — is to use 
the remedy which, for the special purpose of being disseminated 
for the spiritual health of others, has oeen put into his power ; 
hoping that the blessing of the Lord may rest upon their labors, 
and that millions yet unblessed with the word of life may be 
carried on, through toils and sufferings and death, to stand on 
Mount Zion, as trophies of the Christian Minister’s achievments 
in the divine cause upon earth. 

But, without dwelling farther upon the obvious duty which 
devolves upon eve^ Christian Minister, in the commission he 
has received from God to preach the gospel to every creature, 
we proceed to point out the fitness of our Chaplains by prior 
association and by superior education to devote themselves in 
the first instance to the diligent study of the oriental tongues. 
They are an order of men who have generally been well ground- 
ed in classical learning, and who, by graduating at the Univer- 
sities, have had the means of perfecting their acquirements in 
literature and science. To men who have thus been practised in 
the niceties of philology, and who have breathed, as it were, in the 
atmosphere of lexicons and dictionaries and critical authorities,the 
acquisition of anew language, when they come to India, cannot, 
we should think, be a matter of great difficulty. They come in 
a great measure prepared for work of this kind; and they would be 
found more quickly to master the difficulties of a new language 
than the Civil and Military Officers of the Company, who luways 
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come out young, with comparatively a Blender stock of classical 
learning, — and without those pave habits and pursuits which may 
reasonably be sup;posed to belong to men of advanced years, 
and who have dedicated themselves to the work of the ministry* 
The advantages thus possessed ought surely to be turned to 
good account in respect to an acquirement of the languages of 
the country. Even as far as the scholar and the gentleman 
are concerned, there are inducements surely to follow the course 
we are recommending. A knowledge of the people, — of their 
social and domestic habits, — and of their manners and their 
customs, is in all respects desirable ; but it is next to impossi- 
ble that we should have an accurate knowledge on these points, 
without a knowledge of the languages of the country, fn the 
West, the clergy have been foremost in making known to the 
world the treasures of ancientliterature ; and it appears equally 
suitable that the clergy, as being the most fitted, should under- 
take the pleasurable and honorable task of enlightening man- 
kind in respect to the literature, history and antiquities of the 
East. It is a debt of gratitude which they owe to the* country 
which so liberally contributes to their comfort and happiness ; 
and it is, above ml, a proper return to Him who entrusts to his 
servants talents intended for use. We are not sure but that, 
after all, an excellent plan would be, to require the Chaplains 
on their first arrival to commence the study of one or other of 
the oriental languages. Even as Chaplains — setting aside the 
character of the Missionary, — they must often come in contact 
with the natives, with the Native Soldiery, with the Native 
Servants of the Government ; and viewing the subject in this 
aspect, a knowledge of the languages would be highly use- 
ful. In every view of the case, — ^whether we look at the interests 
of the government ; — or the personal reputation of the individual ; 
— or the moral power that would be given to the establishment ; 
— or the advantages, humanly speaking, that must result in 
reference to the cause of Christianity in India: — in each, and all 
of these views, the desirableness of an acquisition of the oriental 
tongues, is clearly obvious. 

The notice taken by Mr. Wilkinson, in his ^ work, of Bishop’s 
College, leads us to offer some considerations in reference to that 
Collegiate Establishment. The college was established by the 
piety and wisdom of Bishop Middleton; and an expectation 
was entertained, that, at no distant day, the Protestant Episco- 
pal Establishment would not need to look beyond Iqdia for the 
supply of her most pressing wants, in respect to a frell furnished 
mimstry for the diffusion of Sacred truth in this heathen land. 
This expectation does not appear, however, to have been 
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reali 2 ed ; and Mr. Wilkinson expresses much disappointment at 
the results which have accrued from the labors of the college. 
He writes thus ^ 

“It is deeply to be lamented, that after a vast expenditure of 
^ money on buildings, principals, and professors, «c., scarcely 
^ any thing of good has been accomplished. I say not this acri- 

* moniously, but with the deepest and most heartfelt regret. I 

* love the institution — I watched its progress with more than 

* common interest, and when it was proposed to have a Church 

* Missionary Seminary in Calcutta, I gave my opinion a^nst it, 

* fearing it might look hke a rival institution ; I loved bishop’s 

* College, and I looked forward to the sending of my own sons 
‘ to graduate there with intense pleasure.” 

1. “ But what has it done in instructing native youth, &c. 

* in order to their becoming preachers, catechists, and school- 

* masters, during a period of more than twenty years ?” 

“ 2. For the teaching of the elements of useful knowledge 

* and the English language to Mussulmen and Hindus, &c. 

“ 3. For translating the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and moral 

* and religious tracts ?” 

“ 4. For the reception of English Missionaries, &c. ?” 

“ Scarcely any thing has been done in either of these depart- 

* ments. iSot a portion -of the Scriptures, or of the Liturgy, 

* has been translated by any of the College Establishment, and 
^ now, nothing is being done but what had better be left 
^ undone.’^ 

We believe that, on an average, there are seldom more and 
often less than a dozen students at the College. If it were con- 
ducted in a way to make the education imparted within its Col- 
legiate walls suited to the wants of the Indian community, we are 
sure that, in place of a dozen we should be enabled to number 
fully a hundred students, prosecuting their studies either for 
ministerial labors, or for the business of life. The College 
professes to receive lay students, but there are only two of this 
description at Bishop’s College. There are men of learning 
attached to the College ; there is a sort of guarantee in the 
superintendence which the Bishop and the Archdeacon exercise 
over the establishment, that the moral and religious culture 
of the youthful mind will be duly attended to the College 
has a valuable and extensive library to which the students may 
have access and the establishment, from its salubrious locality, 
affords every advantage that could be derived as it respects the 
health of t^ose who may be placed there as students. With 
advantages like these, the College does not appear to grow in 
the public favor ; and we can only attribute this want of support 
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to the system pursued there; which ^pears to us in great 
measure defective and inappropriate. From enquiries which 
we have made, we believe the allowing to be the course of 
studies at present pursued at the College ;~ 


1st Division. 


Greek Testament. 

Greek Exercises 

The " Agamemnon” of Eschylus. 


St Augustine “ De Civitate Dei,” 
Algebra. 


Greek Testament. 

Greek Exercises. 

The Orestes of Eunpides. 
Satires of Horace. 


2Nn Division. 

Latin Ex^cises. 

Chalmers’s Bndgewater Treatise. 
Geometry. 

Algebra. 


Greek Delectus. 
Greek Grammar. 
Latin Exercises. 
Latm Grammar. 


3rd Division. 

English New Testament. 

Nicholson on the Church Catechism. 
Keightley’s History of Rome. 
Geometry. 


Some of the students attend also to the Vernaculars — but we 
believe very partially. 

The above course as far as it goes may be all well enough; but 
we think that a great deal beyond what is followed at the College 
might and ought to be attempted. A large share of the attention 
of the students is confined to classical learning ; and, sensible as 
we are of the advantages to be derived from its study, still we 
think the attention of the students may be directed, with much 
benefit^ to other branches of useful knowledge. The exact 
sciences ought surely to be more attended to ; and the study of 
Political Economy, General History, the Geography, the History, 
Antiquities and Statistics of India, should be comprehended in the 
curriculum of the Collegiate course. Lectures should also be 
delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, and on the Civil 
and Criminal jurisprudence of the country. A liberal education 
should be combined with one calculated to prove useful; so that 
those brought up at the College may not only be prepared as 
scholars and divines, but also made qualified for the business of 
life, and for those civil offices in the state, which are now being 
abundantly thrown open to the community of India. Above all, 
real vital Christianity must be taught at the College. The young 
men must be sedulously guarded against trusting too much to 
forms, and must be taught to cherish a; kindly meUng for all 
denominations of Christians. We happen to know hiany who 
have been brought up at the College ; and we are constrained 
to remark that, in all, more or less, there has been a feeling of 
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bitterness against those who are not of the communion of the 
church of England. 

A subject kindred to missions and to the propagation of Chris- 
tian truth, is that of native education. The importance of 
giving to the education of the native mind a right direction — in 
other words, of combining with the communication of secular 
learning the inculcation of divine truth, — naturally suggests itself 
to the Christian mind. The importance of the question is 
magnified, with panicular advertence to the quality of the 
education so extensively imparted in the government schools. In 
them, it is well known, the Bible is systematically excluded ; 
and while the works of Bolingbroke and Hume have found, if 
we mistake not, an easy access, the writings of authors, in 
whose pages would be found an antidote to the poison of infidelity 
are, if we may so say, proscribed. It is not our present purpose, 
to discuss the propriety, or the wisdom, which dictates such a 
course of proceeding; — we state the fact, in order to see whether 
a movement on the part of the Christian Church, and especially 
of the Establishment, with the aid of the Bishop and his 
clergy, may not be made tow^ards a right end. By the several 
missions in active operation in the country, education on Chris- 
tian principles is imparted in the schools kept up by them ; 
but these efiForts for the most part are of an incidental character. 
Systematically Christian education has been carried on in the 
Institution established by the Kevd. Dr. Duff ; and the plan, to a 
greater or less extent, has subsequently been followed out in 
Calcutta in the Head Seminary at Mirzapore, and in the Chris- 
tian Institution at Bhawanipore, as well as in some other Institu- 
tions in the Upper Provinces. The most unbounded success 
has, we have reason to know, attended every such effort when 
vigorously^ prosecuted ; and the result has shewn how unfounded 
have been the fears which prognosticated failure to any scheme of 
education which comprehended within the range of its aim and 
purpose, the importation of the sublime morality and the life-giving 
truths of the Holy Scriptures. With such as think with us,there 
can be no doubt as to which is the preferable system ; and to 
such we say, what after all are the efforts that have been made 
for the diffusion of Christian education, compared with the 
wants of our Indian fellowmcn. Such will surely need little in 
the way of argument to be persuaded as to the necessity or the 
importance of carrying out a comprehensive scheme of educa- 
tion based on Christian principles. In the scheme of education 
we have in view, there need he no rash, hasty, or inconsiderate 
attempt at proselytism. All that we desire is, that the Bible 
may be received as a Class Book, and that, as the facts in 
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Marshman'd History of Ben^l^ or the axioms in Euclid, arc 
offered to the mind, so may the facts recorded^ and the truths 
propounded in the Bible, be made known. The scheme of 
education we advocate is precisely that which obtains in the 
Scottish Free Church Institution. Towards the accomplish- 
ment of the object in view, it would be necessary to establish a 
Society, to be denominated, say, the Christian School Society. 
The fundamental principle of the Society should be the establish- 
ment of schools of the kind and description already mentioned. 
To be enabled to effect this object, funds must be raised. The 
next object would be to see how the funds thus raised could be 
beneficially expended. To us it has occurred, that this society 
shouldholdout encouragement to the residents atMofussil Stations 
to establish schools, — aiding them with the supply of books and 
funds on the condition that local efforts shall be made to raise 
subscriptions to defray a portion of the expense, similar to the 
principle which governs the Clergy Aid Society. All Mofussil 
Schools receiving aid from the society, should in some measure 
be in subordination to it, submitting periodical reports shewing 
the number of pupils under instruction, and the progress of the 
pupils in their learning. We do think that a society working 
in this way would be the means of doing a vast amount of 
good, — bringing, as we are fully persuaded it would, into active 
operation, a proper feeling on the part of the Christian community 
in behalf of the cause of education, and diffusing far and 
wide, in a way that would not otherwise be done, the benefits 
to be derived from instruction. It farther occurs to us, that 
the Clergy may be eminently useful in superintending, at their 
stations, schools established in connection with such a society.* 
No class of persons could be better suited for carrying out 
the objects ox a Christian School Society ; and in a*particular 
manner the ministers engaged by the Clergy Aid Societ;^ might 
with great propriety afford their assistance in promoting the 
important object in view. But the undertaking is one, which 
commends itself to the attention and consideration of all who 
wish well to India, and who are alive to the duty of contributing 
by their exertions to its welfare. ‘‘At least,” to quote the 
beautiful language of the Marquis of Hastings, “let us do 

* what is in our power. Let us put the seed into the ground, 

* and providence will determine on its growth. Should it be 
^ the will of the Almighty that the tree should rise and flourish, 

* Am this article ispassing through the press, we have just time to draw attention 
to an article m the Chnsttan Xnteutaencer for the month of May, emanating from 

* a Chaplain,' advocating the establishment of iNative Schools under the supenn* 
teadience of ^e clergy Of this plan, we are unable at present to say more, than 
that; if prosecuted m a right spirit, we wish it all success 
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* and the inhabitants of these extensive regions should emoy, 

' security and comfort under its shade, we shall have done 

• much for our fellow-creatures.” Whether it be in reference to 
himself, to connections, to friends, or to his fellow-creatures, 
there is a link between man and the things that are about him ; 
and improvement of the condition and nature of the species is 
a subject which must naturally affect him. The improved condi- 
tion of others is naturally connected with our own happiness ; and 
in this sense, all are interested in the progress of knowledge and 
of things towards good. The promulgation of Christian verities, 
even as the measure has reference to the temporal welfare of 
mankind, to the advancement of social life, to the improvement 
of the human intellect, to the acquisition of advantages of a 
civil and political character, cannot fail to be otherwise than an 
object of interest. Wherever Christianity has appeared, to quote 
a sentiment expressed by Bishop Heber, there have invariably 
followed in her train, wisdom, wealth, peace and civil liberty. 
But as the subject is viewed in reference to the future destinies 
of mankind, its importance is only to be judged of in connection 
with the celestial and eternal blessedness which is promised as 
the reward of the Christian. Let us, therefore, be engaged in 
putting forth such exertions as may be influential in the dissipa- 
tion of that ignorance, 

Fonto nox incubat atra 

which now prevails; — knowing that the lights of human 
knowledge and divine truth, as they cast their effulgence over 
the dark shades of ignorance, of error, and of superstition, 
will certainly conduce to the enlightenment of the minds and 
hearts of men. 

We cannot conclude, without furnishing a specimen of the 
pleasing, simple, unaffected and instructive style in which the 
authors, whose works appear at the head of this article, treat res- 
pectively of their different subjfcts. 

Soon after his arrival, or early in 1814, the new Governor 
Genera], the Earl of Moira, afterwards better known as the 
Marquis of Hastings, set out on a journey of State, through the 
North-Western Provinces. The Kev. Mr. Thomason, father 
of the present popular Governor of Agra, was fixed on to accom- 
pany him, as his chaplain. Of the varied feelings and reflections 
of this excellent Minister of the Gospel, in the course of his 
extensive tour, and of the leading incidents connected therewith, 
Mr. Wilkinson supplies the following sketch : — 

** While on his tour up the country, this excellent man’s feelings were 
deeply exercised about the moral and rehgious condition of the country 
through which he travelled. At almost every reach of the river, (the 
Ganges,) and at every resting-place at night, an increase of that com- 
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jMASionate zeal> whicli had led him before he left Calcutta to draw up and 
present to the Governor-General a plan for the instruction of the Hmdua, 
kmdled afresh in his bosom. * In ascending the Ganges^* he writes, ‘ and 
lisiting the towns and villages on its banks, we see an enormous population 
of degraded beings with our eyes. The first place of unportance was 
Murshedabad, the once famous metropolis of Bengal. It is an immense city, 
swarming with inhabitants, but exhibiting the sad marks of decayed great- 
ness. Oh, it was an affecting sight to look around at the countless throngs, 
and observe moral, political, and religious degradation, without one symptom 
of improvement. We have annihilated the pohtical importance of the 
natives, stripped them of their power, and laid them prostrate, without givmg 
them anythmg m return, 'fhey possess neither learning, nor emulation, nor 
power Every spring of action seems deadened They wallow in the filth 
of a senseless and impure religion, without any prospect of deliverance. 
You can conceive of nothing more wretched than Hindu towns and 
villages Nothing hke architecture, except in their temples, the streets are 
narrow and dirty, the house inexpressibly mean, teeming with inhabitants, 
whose appearance is disgusting in the extreme. At Benares, I ventured to 
visit the shrine held so sacred It was an oppre^Pl^ e sight. The avenues 
to It are narrow, crowded with Biahmans and bulls ’ the symbols of their 
impure religion meet the eve in every comer, and the horrid dm of the 
Brahmans, and Faqeers, and bi Ils, and beggars, and bells, was loo much to 
be endured. I hastened from the place, as Irom Pandemonium, and thanked 
God for the Gospel, If I do not return to my charge with more of a Missiona- 
ry spirit, it will be my own fault To behold such a mass of putnfied matter, 
and not be concernea about providing the means of light, life, and health, 
18 cnimnal in the extreme. Blessed be God for some little zeal* Had I 
obtained nothing more than an increased sense of the importance of minis- 
terial labour, I should be nchly repaid * 

Mr I'homason very soon drew up a plan of education, and placed it in 
the hands of the Governor- General Nothing could be more moderate or 
judicious. It was proposed, that schools be estabhshed m every part of 
India ; — one principal one in every district for the instruction of natives 
in the Engbsh language and science , under which, and, subordinate to 
the master, village-schools, w^here the children should be instructed to read 
and wiite in their own language. Ihe books to be selected from the moral 
and sacred writings of Christians, Muhammadans, and Hindus. To 
supply the district schools, that there should be a training-school for science 
and Jiterature, the whole to be under a head, called, Agent for the superin- 
tendence of schools throughout India. 

Concerning this plan. Lord Moira had expressed himself as highly 
pleased, and held out a hope that, with some modifications it might be 
adopted, but good intentions suffer stiange syncopes. Mysterious under- 
currents often carry aw'ay stately vessels from their bearing; so it 
was m this instance Influential persons at Calcutta exerted an adverse 
power on the Govemor-Generars mind, and m vain did Mr Ihomason 
attempt to counteract this influence, and to revive first impressions. 

' 1 endeavoured,’ he say s, ‘ in the most solemn manner to rouse the 
Governor to a sense of the importance of the crisis, and of the high duties 
to which he was called I look around, and see a vast ocean, m the 
truest and most affecting sense of Homer’s epithet, barren of all good.’ 

An example of Indian munificence exhibited at this time at Benares, form- 
ed a bumihating contrast to English supmeness. ‘ Near a celebrated Hindu 

tank, I have seen , the founder of Jay Narain’s school ; he met me 

there, and showed me the grounds, large and pleasantly situate. Close by the 
bouse was a path, along which 120,000 Hindus passed evexy week to bathe. 
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He says, he is now ready to pay the money for the school m the Company’s 
paper, if the Governor wl guarantee Us application, and place it under me 
direction of the coUector, to be paid regularly to the schoolmaster/ 

Leaving Benares, the Governor-General’s camp proceeded onward towards 
Cawnpore, another immense mihtary station. During this route, Mr. Thoma^ 
son’s zeal, fidehty, and boldness, as well as his wisdom and discretion, were 
signally put to the proof. He soon discovered to his sorrow that the 
Governor-General, when travelling, paid no regard to the Christian Sabbath. 
As his chaplain, therefore, he deemed it incumbent on him, to notice this 
violation of the day of rest; and, painful as the measure was, he hesitated 
not to adopt it. The reply was — his dismissal from the camp, “ Thou hast 
not rejected me, but 1 have rejected thee.” The rigour of this stem and 
haughty step was indeed tempered by an intimation from the Secretary, that 
an apology would be accepted. To apologize when in error was as congenial 
to Mr Thomason’s conciliating disposition, as it was to his rehgious princi- 
ples ; but, m this case, apology was out of the question ; yet, as explanation 
was both admissible and proper, Mr. Thomason instantly wrote to the 
Governor-General, expressing his surprize at this order, but his readiness, 
at the same time, to comply 'with it, adding, that he felt as strongly as ever 
the importance of the subject, and thought it the duty of a minister of 
religion to evplam his views when the honour of God and interests of 
religion were concerned The Governor-General was satisfied, and, for a 
time, respect was paid to the Sabbath-day 

At Karnaul, Mr Thomason found some artillery-men, who knew and 
loved Come These Christian soldiers came to his tent for prayer and 
rehgious instruction. Besides these, Mr. Thomason assembled a few 
native Christians, to whom he also ministered. Of these, he 'writes, 
* My little Hindustani Church has lately received an accession by one of 
tbe converts from Agra, a pious humble Chnstian ; we are now a little 
company, and spend many happy hours together over the Scnptures. 
With these beloved fellow-travellers I am often solaced, amidst the sickening 
frivolities of the camp Smce we left Hindustan, bunday has not been 
observed as a day of rest. Yet tbe Governor h^ts, to get ready for a 
tiger-hunt The kingdoms of this world will have their own pursuits 
and enjoj’ments; they are not those of the kingdom of Christ Tlie 
experience I have had of this will, I trust, be useful to me, and certainly 
intercourse with native schools and daily Hindustani preaching, have 
contribu’ed much to enlarge my heart towards the penshing heathen. 
Corne’s fatherly attention to his flock was truly lo\ ely ’ 

On the 6th of March, 1818, Mr. Thomason completed the least pleasing 
part of his journey, and again embarked on a vessel at Cawnpore, to return 
to Calcutta. ITie following are his reflections while floating down the 
mighty Ganges , — ^ To have once taken the tour of the Bengal provinces 
wiU be of great advantage in future operations ; but there is nothing to 
tempt a second visit. To a feeling heart the prospect of desolation is most 
distressing The country affords much to gratify a naturaUst, and an an- 
tiquarian; but the pursuits of such persons require time and leisure. 
We only passed through and saw the immense plains of Hindustan m all 
their nakedness, the dire effects of those contentions, which for centunes 
have depopulated the country, and covered its face with rums The rums 
of Delhi are of surprizing extent, reachmg sixteen miles or more — a sicken- 
ing sight I Ah, It made us sad to go through the awful scene of desolation. 
Mosques, temples, houses, all in rums; piles of stones, broken pillars, 
domes, crumbling walls, covered the place. The imperial city piesents 
nothing but the palace to give an idea of its greatness, and only appears 
grand from the magnificent wall with wluch it is suriounded, which stiJ 
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retains its beauty, beu^ built of hard stone. 'Within ib poverty and depart, 
ed grandeur — all is gdng to decay. The famous hall of aumence remain 
built of marble, nchly inlaid with stones sufficiently beautiful to realize all 
our expectations, &c. &c. — aU gave an appearance of wretchedness one 
could not behold without a sigh.* 

Hurdwar is another interesting spot in the annals of Christian missions. 
It 16 a pass m the northern frontier mountains, through which the Ganges, 
in a few msignificant streams, flows into the plains of Hmdustan. At this 
place an annu^ fair is held, which is resorted to by Hindus, to the amount 
of near a milhon, for ablution in the sacred stream The spot is romantic 
and beautiful 5 the Ganges rolhng in between the mountains and flowing 
onward in a course of near 1,400 miles Here Mr. Thomason spent a short 
tone. Chnstmas-day is thus bnefly noticed, ' For the first time I believe 
the death of Christ was commemorated at this celebrated spot — the throne 
of Satan, Who knows what rapid progress may be made by the gospel 
which appears now flowing like the Ganges at Hurdwar, but may perhaps 
ere long fill the earth with gladness. 

At this period a war with Nipal broke out, and it was earnestly hoped that 
a way would be opened for the introduction of the gospel among those 
stnr^ mountaineers ; but it was not so. No sooner was the sword of war 
sheathed m its scabbard than the door for the entrance of the gospel was 
closed. It was a part of the stipulations of peace that no British subject 
should be allowed to set foot within the boundaries of its temtones. Several 
attempts were made by myself, but in vain, and on one occasion my native 
catechist was seized and kept in durance for some time, on occasion of a 
large fair annually held near to the Honourable Company’s territory. 

His account of it is as follows — 

* On reaching the Nipal, I was seized by the soldiery. The Jammadar 
(commander) put me under a guard and threatened my life upon which 
I opened my New Testament and read, “ I am also a man under authonty, 
my Lord and Master is the Almighty God and Saviour of the world. 
No man hath sent me hither. My guru (spiritual guide) forbade me and 
told me you would seize me. I am come in the name of God, an ambassa- 
dor of the Lord of armies My commission is from him, and my message 
to you. You threaten to take away my life. In the name of God and 
hiB Son Jesus Christ, 1 offer you life eternal. And as though God did 
beseech you by me, I pray you m Christ’s stead he ye reconciled to God. 
Rraent and believe the gospel, and do not so wickedly.” All cried out, 
” He IS a good man. He brmgs good tidings He is not a man of war 
but of peace. Let us do him no harm, but send him away, we dare not 
let him proceed, &c.” The door is thus far still shut, they however fre- 
quently come down into the plains to the Compan/s boundaries to trade, 
when opportumties of intercourse and giving the scriptures, &c., which 
have been translated into their language, occur. On one occasion, about 
a dozen Pandits and some of their courtiers, resided with me on the most 
friendly terms, and were entertained for a month. Every day intercourse was 
thus afforded and embraced of making known the gospel to them ; and on 
leaving, each received and took away with him a copy of the New Testament.* 

The first chapter of Mr. Weitbrecht’s work is chiefly designed 
to exhibit a sketch of the existing condition of the people of India 
— social, moral, and religious. From it we extract tht following 
notices of external life and manners : — 

" In towns there are clever gold and silversmiths, for the higher orders, 
and the Hindu females m particular are very fond of ornaments, (though 
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mta also wear item,) being strangers to enjoyments of a more intellectaal 
li^d. All the ornaments winch the prophet Isaiah (lii. 16. — 23) numbered 
np in the Jewish ladies, are used by the Hindu women ; they have necklaces^ 
head-bands, earrmgs, and rings on their arms and anMes, as well as m their 
noses. 

When a Hindu has saved a few rupees he generally throws them away 
upon these fimpenes, to adorn his wife and children ; and the former 
estimates his affection towards her by the number and value of the gold 
and jewels with which he had bedecked her. 

People who have not the means of purchasing gold and silver ornaments, 
procure cheap ones of brass, bone, and painted clay 

On the other hand, the Hindus do not trouble themselves with many 
things which, according to our views, belong to the necessaries of life ; 
one reason of this is, that people in a hot climate have fewer natural wants, 
than we in our colder regions 

Thus, for instance, the stocking-weaver would have a very had market 
for the simple reason that the Hindus never use any stockings; except 
that of late, wealthy young men, who are pleased to imitate everything 
Enghsh, have adopted this custom, llie shoemaker would be almost as 
unfortunate, for oidy the higher classes have learned to wear shoes; sandals 
made of wood or leather are more common, — but the bulk of the nation 
are walking barefooted. The dress of the Hindus is exceedingly simple; 
it consists of a long piece of cakco, commonly bleached vrhite, but some- 
times dyed pink or yellow, which is fastened round the waist, just as it 
comes from the loom. On festive occasions they cover the shoulders with a 
similar garment, which is girt round their loins, when they are about to 
travel, or made into a turban to protect their heads from the fierce rays of 
the sun ; but when they are engaged m manual labour, they wear simply 
the lower garment. The entire dress of the women consists of one piece of 
thin calico, or muslin neatly and elegantly wound about the person, so that 
it falls over the figure m graceful folds. They do not clothe their children 
till they are six or eight years old. 

The chief support of those Hindus who reside in the neighbourhood 
of the Ganges, is nce : they have various ways of preparing it, by parch- 
ing It over the fire, and g^ndmg it into fiour for cakes ; but it is usus^y 
boiled m water, and eaten with vegetables, or fish, or dried peas, cooked 
with spices and oil, into a dish called curne. They never eat beef or veal, 
the cow being a sacred animal ; but game, goat’s-flesh, mutton, and other 
meats are acceptable, though not generally eaten, because the greater part 
of the people are too poor to procure them. They use neither knives, forks, 
or spoons, neither tables or chairs, but nch and poor sit cross-legged on 
their mats, and feed themselves with the fingers of their right hand, which 
is sacred, while the left is regarded as the unclean hand. A nch Hmdu 
once told me, that we Europeans did not know what was good, or we 
should never eat with a spoon, for it was far better and more relisbable to 
mix the nce and currie well together in the hand, as the natives do. You 
may buy a pound of common nce for less than a half-penny, and all sorts 
of vegetables are exceedmgly cheap ; so that the Hindu may live with his 
wife and children on six or e^ht sbilhngs a month without difficulty. 

One part of the revenue of Government arises from a monopoly of salt, 
which IB in consequence dear, and always at a fixed pnce, so that it yields 
to the treasury two millions per annum. Owing to this, the poor natives 
can enjoy tms necessary but sparingly; and whilst the coffers of the 
East Indian Gkivermnent are thus reptenished, hundreds of thousands of 
poor and weak Hmdus, are debarred from the enjoyment^ which the 
selfishnesB of their conquerors withholds from them, thus they suffer 
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from the deprivation of a healthful aliment, which, under difierent arrange- 
ments, they might plentifully enjoy. I have sometimes wondered at the 
grey colour of the sdt in common use, till I discovered that the native 
merchants, who buy it from Government, mix it with ashes to mcrease. 
their profits ; and thus the poor are doubly deceived. 

And while one monopoly deprives or stmts a hundred millions of Hindus 
of an essential ingredient m their food, a second, viz. that of opium, is poison- 
ing by its effects, three hundred millions of souls belonging to a distant na- 
tion The monopoly of opium is exclusively belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, and yields them an annual income of two millions and a half sterling. 

The Hindu modes of life are, in some respects, patnarchal and exceed- 
ingly primitive Five or six cottages may be seen within a narrow compass, 
surrounded by a tnnd wall, or enclosed by a bamboo hedge Within 
these precincts are living the grandfather, with his sons and grandsons ; 
and ^he ground is cultivated under the direction of the grandsire. The 
household fuiniture in the peasant's cottage consists of some earthen 
vessels for cooking, and some brass plates and drinking vessels ; but 
many of the poorer sort eat their food off a fresh plantain-leaf, which they 
gather daily ; and when these, and even the more respectable, invite a 
party of friends, they do not commonly provide an extra number of plates, 
but bnng in a supply of nice fresh leaves from the garden, which answer 
instead A narrow -necked vessel for fetching water, with a smaller one 
for drinking it from, a mat for sleeping on at night, and for resting, sitting, 
and eating on dunng the day , a round footstool woven of split bamboos, 
and a basket of the same matenal for the preservation of the clothes and 
other articles, with a common wooden stool, roughly put together, and 
standing probably m some unobserved corner of the apartment make up the 
inventory of their furniture. 

In the houses of the more respectable, the bamboo ba«:ket is exchanged 
for a trunk of solid wood, with a lock and key ; and when, after marriage 
the bridegroom has attired his wife m the customaiy ornaments for her 
hands and feet, he will, if he have been able to save a few rupees, purchase 
a bedstead, m the peculiar construction of which, fashion has not interfered 
dunng the last two thousand years It is usually made of a bamboo 
frame, supported by four short legs of the same matenal, and laced from 
side to side with coarse rope , over which the mat is spread, and a cushion 
stuffed with coarse cotton, or with the fibres of the cocoa-nut. serves for a 
pillow. This bed is in active use both day and night; for the Hindu 
scruples not to spend all his spare time in agreeable repose. With the 
exception of the Brahmans, they are no great fnends to reading and study- 
ing; nor will the Brahman engage m any study for its own sake, or for 
enriching his mind . his main object is either to make money, or to get to 
heaven by it 

The social and domestic life of the Hindus has received its peculiar 
character from their religious system. The husband is the head of the 
household, in the strictest sense of the term , and the sons and grand- 
sons seek and follow his advice in all things ; but the wife and the 
mother forms no part of the family circle ; she is, in a certain sense, a 
nonentity, and is employed, with her female children, in performing all 
the menial and servile drudgery of the household. Among the higher 
classes, she has a separate apartment ; and she is at all times treated with 
less courtesy and respect than the youngest of her sons. She n represented 
ip their sacred books as a lower order of being, and destined to stand m a 
relation far inferior to the man. This inhuman system produces its natural 
effect, — the girl without education, and the entire famdy uninfioenced by 
maternal tenderness, and the utelligent care that only a mother can exercise, 
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the Hindu grows up destitute of noble-mindedness^ of moral ^ualities^ or 
of fine feelings, and ignorant of the real happiness of domestic life. 

The people are naturally social, and are seen sitting together both mom« 
mg and evening, smoking the hookah, and conversing on matters of mutual 
interest. It is not unusual for them to meet in the centre of the village, 
under shady trees, or before an idol temple, beguihng the time by fiiendly 
talk. They hkewise umte m various games The lower orders meet in 
dnnking-rooms and native inns, and drunkenness is common among 
palankeen-bearers, and others who work for hire Their intoxicating liquor 
18 the fermented juice of the palm-tree, which has a sweet and pleasant 
taste; they also prepare a similar beverage from roasted rice, and a soit 
of distilled spints from a forest berry. In the towns, many are found 
who dnnk cherry brandy, champagne, &c , both publicly and privately ; 
for with European civilisation, European vices have been introduced into 
the country A more painful spectacle can scarcely be presented to the 
benevolent mind, than that of the spirit-shops m the public bazaars at 
Calcutta, where low Europeans, soldiers, and sailors, are seen mingling 
with the most degraded natives, in the intoxicating cup 

The principal opportunities for social enjoyment, if such it may be called, 
or the idol festivals, which are thronged with thousands ot visitors Besides 
their rehgious meaning, these festivsds may be regarded as their national 
feasts. Here the only aim of the multitude is amusement , what the 
Hindus call sacred devotion, and the worship of their gods agrees perfectly 
well with what St Paul calls revellings, banguetings, and abominable 
idolatries.” Hundreds of shops are erected on these occasions • numerous 
toys and eatables are offered for sale The people abandon themselves to 
pleasures * musical instruments, such as drums, cymbals, and trumpets, 
accompany the scandalous song which they vociferate in honour of their idol 
gods This IS the time and place when they feel themselves, and let others 
feel, that they are Hindus. 

Of patnotism and of public spirit they know nothing • throughout the 
whole empire there is no place where they unite together for charitable 
purposes, or for the execution of benevolent projects. The Muhammadan 
yoke, under which the nation groaned for a thousand years, effaced the last 
vestige of patriotism in their breasts It is only when an idol is to be 
fabncated for the festival of their goddess Durga, or for Shiva, and when 
there are hungry Brahmans to be fed, that the whole population of a village 
must contribute their share of the expense >> othing but a higher culti- 
vation of the heart and mind — nothing but that civilisation which is the 
practical result of the worship of God in spirit and m truth, can, or will 
awaken a national feeling among the Hindus. I1ie system of Hinduism 
has dissevered the vanous castes into atoms , and it must perish before 
any change for the better can be expected in this nation.’’ 

With these extracts, which, though long, compress so much 
of interesting and important information as to render abbrevia- 
tion undesiiablp, we must bring our present remarks to a close 
— hoping, in the course of time, to be enabled to furnish in 
succession full-length portraitures of the Corries and the 
Careys, the Martyns and the Marshmans, the Thomases and 
the Thomasons, the Browns and the Buchanans, whose presence 
once gladened these sunny climes, and whose labours of love 
have been instrumental in rearing so many monuments for im- 
mortaiity. 
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The foregoing paper has been inserted here, partly as a rxnety and a relief 
in the midst of more elaborate aTtides-^partly, because of the commendable catholic 
spirit manifested by the author, inho is himself a zealous member of the Church 
of England^and partly, as a sort of general preface or introduction to the more 
full and systematic dissertations which may afterwards appear, relative to the differ- 
ent subjects which it embraces. 

As regards Mr Wilkinson's work, the chief fault we have to find with it, is its itHe 
It IS a perfect mimomer A work bearing the general catholic title of “ Sketches 
of Christianity in North India" we concluded, must contain sketches of Christianity, 
not in connection with one denomination of Christians only, but in connection 
with dll Protestant Christian denominations Under the influence of this very 
natural apprehension we bought the book, and were sadly disappointed to find that 
the title had completely misled us The title of the work ought to have been, 
« Sketches of Chnstianitv in North India, exclusively in connection with the Church 
of England and the Church Missionary Society*' Such a title would have been 
truth! ul— would have expressed the reality— would have prevented all mistake— 
would have precluded all disappointment We do not find fault with the author 
for limiting his sketches to the labours of his own Church and Missions Far from 
It He uas perfectly warranted in doing so , even as a member of any other Church 
or denomination of Christians would be perfcctlv warranted in furnishing an exclu- 
sive record of the labours of his own body What we find fault with simply is, 
that, while the title is catholic and excites catholic expectations, the work itself is 
strictly sectional or sectarian, that is, restricted exe lu&ively to the proceedings of 
one only of the Christian bodies whose men and whose measures are inseparably 
linked nith the progress of Christianity in North India If the reader knew 
not fr« m other sources what the real facts of the case were, he would inevitably 
have been led to suppose and beheie that the Chaplains, Missionaries, and Mem- 
bers of the Church of England alone had any thing (or at least any thing worth 
recording) to do with the use and spread of Christian principles and institutions 
in the presidency of Bengal Now, is this fan ’ Is it equitable ’ Rather, is not such 
suppression of facts, originating such an erroneous impression in the mind of the 
reader, tantamount to a practicah though uninteuiional, untruth — a reaU though 
unintentional, injustice ? 

There is a copious taole of contents in which the well known and venerated 
names of Broun, Huchanan, Martjn, Thomason and Come prominently and 
deservedly appear — n itb other names such as those of Check, Perowne and such like, 
BO httle known or heard of, that most readers may here learn for the first time of 
their existence But were any, the most venerated of these names, more northy 
of a place m this table of contents than those of Ward, Marshman, and Carey ^ The 
whole of Christendom mil lespond, ** Certainl) not" And yet, in that table not 
one of these names is to be found. Moreover, in the body of the work, allusion is 
made in a single paragraph or so, only once or tmcc, and that too very incidentally, 
to the existence of such a man as Carey, while the names of Ward and Marshman 
do not appear at all I -The names of Townley and other eminent ministers connect- 
ed with the Independents and the London Missionary Society experience a similar 
fate’ And yet, nothing is more indubitable, as an historic fact, than this— that no 
three or four individual members of the Church of England can be named, whose 
individual or conjoint labours have done more to adiance the cause of Chiistianity 
in this part of India, than those whom we have now named in connection with the 
Bap‘ist and Independent denominations 

Whatever may be our own piivate sentiments as indniduals, our determination 
18, that, as Calcutta Reviewers, we shall not be found identified wrh any paiticular 
Christian denomination, or ad\ocating the peculiarities of any Our endeavour 
will e\er be, to hold up the even balance of justice between all, — and, while we 
frown on all exclusive pretensions, to extol excellence and merit wherever these 
are to be found 

Apart from the present ground of complaint, we have no hesitation in warmly 
recommending Mr Wilkinson's work to onr readers It is written in a simple, 
chaste and elegant style , it breathes throughout the spirit of evangelical piety ; 
and contains a valuable digest of deeply interesting though widely scattered mate- 
rials. The chief defect in the symmetry of its structure, is, that some topics of 
comparative unimportance are largely dilated on, while others of vatrtly greater 
intrinsic value are passed over with slight, cursory, inadequate notices. 

Our advice to the excellent author is, that, in the event of another edition being 
required, he should either gmhjy his title page so as to bring it into conformity 
with the limited contents of the work, or enlarge the contents of the work so as 
to bring them into conformity with the unrestricted amplitude of the title page. 
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Abt. IV*— 1. Mtiute on the Siee, Prt^reesy and present eiaie of 
Indo-British Law; the Bindu and Mtdummadm lam rf 
Inheritance, Calcutta, 1840, 

2, Hue Lex Loci; Chvemment Gazette, January, 1845. 

3, Statements and Propositions regarding Marriage and Divorce, 
chiefly as they affect Converts to Christianity, Calcutta, Aprtt, 
1845. 

4, Various Official Documents, containing opinions of Counsel, 
§*c., (hitherto unpublished, J 

« The improvement of the Law goes on steadily and syste- 
matically but slowly in India. What has been done is all in 
the right direction, though occasionally it has, most provokingly, 
halted suddenly where further progress was indispensable to 
the end avowedly in view. These short-comings are, probably, 
attributable to the timidity and prejudices of practical men, 
every where the greatest impediments to the cause of reform — 
of the men who, rec^nising, like Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone at home, right principles, torment the public by 
their bit-by-bit application, and who hold ‘caution* to be 
the very acme of political wisdom/* 

Such are the terms in which a Home Journalist introduces 
a leading article on “ Law Reform in India.’* The remarks 
themselves are substantially just. But, is not the spirit of 
them equally applicable, or at least applicable in slightly vary- 
ing degrees, to the foremost countries in the civilized world — 
not even excepting Great Britain itself ? We even question, 
whether, — on comparing the state and condition of jurisprudence 
in India and Britain respectively, at the date of the battle of 
Plassey, with the state and condition of our Indian and British 
codes of jurisprudence now, — ^it might not be found that the 
differential scale of progress was in favour of the former rather 
than the latter. Granting that the chariot wheels of legal as 
well as every other Reform in our Indian Administration, 
have been “ driving heavily,” yea, that they have often, for 
considerable periods of time, stuck fast altogether in the dense 
mass of inertness and ignorance, prejudice and timid caution, 
through which they had to move — may not the same observa- 
tion be truthfully predicated of other and far more highly 
fevoured lands ? It so, it is scarcely fair to be for ever dealing 
out taunts and jibes, as if India itself were the dead sea of all 
ssduturj legislation, and our Indian Legislators the very jiillars of 
Hercules that set bounds to all farther advancement into the 

p 
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happier but unknown regions that lie beyond. Far, indeed, 
we are, very &r, from having reached the goal su^ested by our 
wishes, pointed at by our hopes, and demanded by our necessi- 
ties. In this respect, we nave done little else, than, in the 
immaturity of iu&ucy, put forth our feeble nascent powers, and 
begun slowly to creep. But, in a purely relative sense, that is, 
in comparison with the cotemporaneous and kindred move- 
ments in other lands, our baitings and short-comings cannot, 
after all, be regarded as so singularly and pre-eminently con- 
roicuous. On the contrary, we feel persuaded, that, vastly 
deficient as we confessedly are, and greatly behind in the 
practical application of every wise and beneficent principle of 
Legislative Folity, our progress firom bad to better has, relatively^ 
been neither unprecedentedly slow nor wholly insignificant. 
From the day on which the British assumed the sovereignty of 
these provinces, the successive changes and improvements in 
the entire spirit and fabric of our state policy, throughout every 
department of civil and criminal law, commerce and finance, 
have been so extensive and important, that the bare record of 
them might constitute an article of no small bulk or interest 

To attempt, however, to furnish any sketch of this sort, would 
be wholly beside our present purpose. That purpose having 
reference merely to a few points, connected with, or directly 
affected by, the comprehensive measure recently proposed 
under the designation of the Lex Loci^ we can only cursorily 
glance at such leading facts as may serve to render the subject 
intelligible. 

In reviewing the conduct of the British, in their capacity as 
Rulers in this land, there is a constant tendency to forget the 
original object of their mission, and how utterly repugnant the 
successful discharge of the newly assumed functions of sove- 
reignty must have been to the successful prosecution of that ob- 
ject What was their original design ? Solely ^ the acguisition of 
a share in the envied trade and commerce of India. Of the ag- 
grandizing and exhausdess resources of this trade the most ex- 
travagant opinions continued to prevail among ail the European 
kingdoms. Fully to participate in its advantages was universal- 
ly regarded as tantamount to a permanent increase of national 
prosperity. Originally, therefore, territorial possession, whether 
obtidnable by treaty or conquest, was not even so much as 
dreamt of. Commerce, and commerce alone, was the para- 
mount object towards the extension and monopoly of which all 
the energies of the British nation, as represented by the East 
*lndia Company, were exclusively directed. Accoraingly, the 
qualifications required of the Company’s servants were altoge- 
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ther of a commercial character. When, therefore, in subordina- 
tion to the Parent state, they suddenly and unexpectedly found 
themselves called on to assume a delegated sovereign power over 
rich and extensive provinces, need we wonder at their inapti- 
tude for its exercise ? The narrow and restricted system pursu- 
ed in a mercantile factory was but ill-fitted to train men lor the 
arduous functions of Legislation and Political Government, with 
all the new and onerous duties connected with the administration 
of Justice, National Revenue and Police. 

Nor was this the only source of embarrassment and difficulty. 
Had the people of India in any degree resembled those of the 
west, in their various institutions, social, civil, political and reli- 
gious, the knowledge, requisite for the creditable discharge of 
the novel duties which the exercise of sovereignty unavoidably 
imposed on a body of mere merchants, might have been 
more speedily acquiied. But the task seemed not only 
a difficult one, but one of hopeless accomplishment, when 
it was found that our Indian dominions extended over a surface 
exceeding in extent the half of Europe — that the inhabitants 
consisted of various and distinct races, differing internally 
from each other, in origin, language, religion, manners, habits, 
and customs, as widely as all of them diverged from any type 
or model known to the nations of the west. 

Nor did this view of the case exhaust all the difficulty. Had 
the British nation been fully enlightened on the subject ; had 
it been able at once to rise to the full conception of its new 
relationship and responsibility towards the subjugated people 
of India ; had it, in consequence, been led clearly to discrimi- 
nate between its commercim dealings and its exercise of sovereign 
power ; — suitable and adequate measures, corresponding to such 
marked diversity, might have been framed and applied. But this 
was not the case. As commerce was originally the sole 
object, so, for many years subsequent to the assumption of 
sovereignty, did it continue the chief md paramount object. 
The immense territorial possessions, with their princely revenues, 
were viewed merely as accessories of the Indian trade. Under 
the influence of such a predominant spirit, it is easy to see what 
object would claim and secure the largest share of attention. 

Nor was even this all. Another and a crowning difficulty arose 
from the peculiar circumstances in which the sovereignty was 
first acquired, and the peculiar tenure by which it was first 
held. It has been gravely stated — and the statement has 
been so frequently and partinaciously repeated, that, from 
sheer dint of repetition, it has passed current for truth — 
that, anterior to the establishment of the British power. 
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the Indians had lived in that golden age, in which nature spon- 
taneously dropped her store into the hands of the innocent 
defenceless natives, all whose miseries have arisen from the 
w^, oppressions and cruelties of the English.** A statement 
this, as utterly fabulous as the poetic fiction of the golden age 
itseli^ to which reference is made I Placed in contrast with 
indubitable historic facts, it can be viewed only as the fond illu- 
sion of ignorance, or the disingenuous fabrication of malice — the 
devout imagination of dreamers^ or the perverse invention of 
designing men. For what are the facts ? Before the era of 
the Muhammadan conquest India did not present the spectacle 
of one undivided consolidated Monarchy, under the mild laws 
of a paternal Government. Quite the reverse. Split up and 
cantoned into scores of petty kingdoms, states and principalities, 
these were constantly engaged in mutual hostilities and bloody 
strife— which furnished materials for all manner of martial 
legends and heroic song. At a still earlier period, the great 
National epics of the Bamajan and Mahabharat exhibit the 
state and condition, not of a happy and united people, but 
of a people habituated to all the horrors of intestine commotion 
and civil war. From such a deplorable state of things, the 
establishment of the Muhammadan empire was no relief. 
Founded on rapine and violence, it continued to be maintained 
with all the rigors of a relentless despotism. Actuated, too, by 
a blindfold and headlong propensity to propagate the intolerant 
faith of the Koran, the Mussalman Rulers converted the civil 
power into a terrific engine of religious tyranny. Fire and 
sword, with all the unhallowed weapons of savage persecution, 
were their only arguments. No wonder though their yoke 
came to be regarded by the millions of India’s children as hateful 
and insufferable. Then, what was the history of the imperial 
family itself? What, but one continued narrative of massacre 
and treachery — a narrative, in which regicides, parricides, and 
fratricides appear as the most conspicuous actors. And what 
the history of the imperial administration throughout the pro- 
vinces ? What, but one continued narrative of usurpation and 
anarchy, grinding oppression and social misery. Torn and 
rent, throughout the entire period of its existence, by contending 
factions, the empire at last began to moulder into decay. The 
vital energy at the heart having slackened, the pulsation of life 
could no longer be transmitted or felt towards the extremities. 
Then sprung up a mushroom growth of provincial Dynasties,whose 
rap^ity was cruel and insatiable, in proportion to the short- 
lived period of their duration. The Lord paramount of to- 
day became the imprisoned captive of to-morrow ; while the 
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crouching slave of this year appeared as master of the palace 
on the next Still, the title of Emperor of Hindustan con- 
tinued to belong to the lineal descendant or representative of 
the house of Timur. And, though stripped of all real power, 
such was the veneration which centuries of supremacy h^ 
secured for the name that it was from firmans or imperial 
rescripts, genuine or counterfeit, that even the usurpers were 
believed to derive their right to govern or to reign. 

It was in the midst of such chaotic and revolutionary 
movements that the star of British ascendancy began to emerge 
from the political horizon. Of their factories or seats of trade, 
some had been obtained from the Moguls before the fall of 
their empire ; others, from the first usurpers of the Mogul 
power.” But, amid the desperate struggles of rivals con- 
tending for an ephemeral sovereignty, all alike were threatened 
with ruin. Presents and nevii tributes,” as history has recorded, 

were now to be almost daily repeated to every new usurper, 
whose armies required supplies, or whose power could levy 
contributions.” The very instinct of self-preservation, therefore, 
constrained the British to appear as actors on the troubled and 
tumultuous stage of political affairs. Their seats of trade 
must be defended from never ending aggression and exaction. 
Hence the necessity of resorting to arms. The resort to arms, 
under brave and intrepid commanders, secured them victories. 
Victories gave them territorial possessions. The acquisition 
of such possessions involved the assumption of sovereignty. 
The assumption of sovereignty entailed a whole train of novel 
and responsible duties. 

The peculiarity of the circumstances in which the sovereignty 
was acquired will still farther appear from the following parti- 
culars. The empire had been divided into soubahs or provinces. 
At the head of each was the Political Head or Viceroy, called 
Soubahdar^ “armed with absolute power in every thing but 
what regarded the collection of the revenues.” The amount of 
revenue was fixed by the Emperor ; the duty of collecting and 
of remitting it to the imperial treasury, was assigned to a 
special officer, called the Dewan, Hence, as has been remark- 
ed, “ the source of a two-fold species of oppression ; the 
Dewan levied more money than the stipulated revenues, and 
secretly paid the Soubahdar for winking at bis extortions ; 
and the &ubahdar levied contributions on those articles which 
were not taxed by the Mogul.” Nor was this system of op- 
pression limited to the Mussalman Soubahdars and Dewans only ; 
it was quite as extensively practised by the Hindu Rajahs or 
Princes who were often flowed to retain “ a degree of sove- 
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reigntj in their districts^ upon their becoming bound to pay 
a larger tribute than the Muhammadan officers could have 
levied.” In the same manner, the Naib-Eajahs and Naib- 
Nawabs, ** superiors often of only afewPurgunahs (police sub- 
divisions,) and the zemindars, or superiors of a few farms of 
those Pergunnahs, bribed, oppressed, became rich, and often 
independent” As to the distribution of justice, the annals of 
the times amply prove, that “ the courts of law pronounced 
decisions, in almost every case, in favour of the party who could 
buy them ; and that the natives entertained no other ideas in 

S to a court of law, but those of being supported by the 
Is they had bought, under the specious refinement of 
giving presents, to mam their respect for the judge.” 

And if the circumstances, in which the sovereignty was 
acquired, were peculiar, not less so was the tenure by which it 
was ostensibly held. The source qf the tenure was of a strangely 
mixed character. There was conquest : of that there can be 
no doubt. ^ But it was so managed that the provinces which fell 
to the British, appeared to fall to it, ^^not as an absolute conquest, 
but under treaties authorizing the East India Company to assume 
the rank of officers of the Mogul, or of allies and partakers of 
power with Native Princes and States.” The tenure of sove- 
reignty, therefore, in few words, may be said to have originated 
in sunntids^firmansi rescripts or treaties, purchased or extorted, 
partly from the great Mogul, and partly from the subordinate 
but usurping Soubahdars, Nawabs, andBajahs. In this way 
it came to pass, that the British were regarded by the people of 
India as virtually the officers, representatives or successors of 
their own fallen sovereigns.” In tWs view of the case, what could 
be more natural than for the new subjects to expect something 
like a continuance of the same general system of government 
and law, which for ages had prevailed amongst them ? What 
more natural than for the new Rulers — not merely from the 
peculiarity of the circumstances in which the sovereignty fell 
to them and of the tenure itself, but also from their own profes- 
sional inaptitude for so novel, vast, and multiplex an undertak- 
ing, — to volunteer, in a general way^ to perpetuate the prevailing 
system ? Their own ignorance and utter nelplessness left them 
no other alternative. To it they were driven by a force some- 
what equivalent to that of a resistless necessity. 

The only part of the ancient system, however, with which 
we have at present to do, is the judicial^ and to it we must 
strictly confine ourselves. 

It is often asserted, that, every tohere^ the Mussalman conquer- 
ors, along with their own government, introduced their own 
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law, founded exclusively on the Koran, teithout any modifieaiion 
or change. The assertion, though true to a very great extent, 
needs to be slightly qualified. In all criminal cases, it would 
appear that the Muhammadan Fouzdary (crimincd) courts alone 
^decided, according to the spirit, maxims and forms of Muham** 
madan law. In all civil cases, which respected property, 
where one of the parties happened to be a Mussalman, the 
decision was uniform^ regulated by the strictest reference to 
Muhammadan law. fiut in other minor cases, alike civil and 
spiritual, in which no ** true believer” had any personal interest, 
or for which no special provision had been made in the Muham- 
madan code, it would appear that an appeal to Hindu Pandits 
was, for the most part, allowable. And the same system, in 
degrees more or less modified, was made to extend even to 
those districts or provinces in which the ancient Hindu Chiefs 
were allowed to enjoy the rights of sovereignty — subject only 
to the species of feudal dependance already referred to, and the 
payment of a certain amount of quit-rent or tribute, under the 
denomination of Revenue. Thus, for centuries, had the insti- 
tutions and usages of Hindu law, with a few insignificant 
exceptions, been entirely subverted or held in complete abeyance ; 
while the institutions and us^es of Muhammadan law were 
made to ride rough shod over the necks of the prostrate millions 
of India. The amount of cruelty, injustice and wrong thus 
every where inflicted on the dense and down trodden masses of 
the Hindu population, it were impossible to conceive and diffi- 
cult to exaggerate. 

Such having been the long-established state of the 
judicial power, when the British assumed the sovereignty, 
it required the lapse of time and the operation of many circum- 
stances, to point out its glaring defects, inconveniences, and 
one-sided partialities. But the expediency, or rather the 
necessity oz change was at last forced on the attention of the 
new governors — trained though they were under the pre- 
dominance of mercantile principles, and accustomed to be 
influenced almost exclusively by commercial ideas. But, was 
not all change precluded by solemn pledge or compact, and 
the consequent obligation to preserve the national faith in- 
violable ? Woe to the Hindus if it had been so ! For what 
would be the inevitable result of the existence and unchanging 
maintenance of such alledged compact ? What, but to uphold 
for ever the Muhammadan code with all its unrighteousness and 
barbarism ? — ^what, but to withhold for ever fi-om the Hindus 
the application of the principles and usages of their own ancient 
and venerated jurisprudence? Happily, however, for the 
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Hindus^ no such unreasonable pledge was ever ^en — no such 
iniquitous compact was ever entered into. “When,” as the 
Friend of India lately remarked, “ we received the Dewany, 
which included the internal mans^ement of the country, the 
descendant of Timur made no stipulations for the protection of 
his own creed, still less for the restoration and perpetual msunte- 
nance of the sacred laws of the Hindus, which the Muhamma- 
dans had trampled in the dust for six hundred years.” 

The British, thus left entirely free, and animated by the 
beneficent spirit which their better faith had inspired, ultimately 
resolved to redress the grievous wrongs under which the Hindu 
people had for ages groaned. Accordingly, in 1772, the Court 
of Directors, finding itself quite unfettered by any pledges or 
treaties, voluntarily took upon itself the charge and reponsibi- 
lity of attempting to reform the existing inequitable system of 
Indian jurisprudence. With this view, a plan was prepared 
by the then Governor, Warren Hastings, on the express princi- 
ple of adapting its provisions to “ the manners and understand- 
ing of the people, and exigencies of the country, adhering, as 
closely as possible^ to their ancient usages and institutions.” In 
1773, the British Parliament, for the first time, vigorously 
entered on the business of Indian legislation. The Supreme 
Government was vested in a Governor-General and four Coun- 
cillors; while, for the due administration of justice, a Supreme 
Court of judicature was established at Fort William, to consist of 
a Chief Justice and three other Judges. The power of this 
Court was to extend to “ all persons residing within the town of 
Calcutta ; as well as to British subjects, (natives of Great Britain 
or their descendants) resident in any part of the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa,” as also to “ certain descriptions of 
the natives of India, though not inhabitants of the town of 
Calcutta, on account of their being employed by the Company 
or by any of his Majesty’s British subjects.” 

But, what system of law was to be administered? This too, 
was defined by specific enactment. In the case of all British- 
born subjects, the laws of England were to be applied, as inter- 
preted and enforced in British Courts of Justice. In the case 
of natives of this country, it was especially enacted and provided 
that their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and goods, 
and all matters of contract and dealing between party and party, 
shall be determined, in the case of Muhammadans^ by the laws and 
usages of Muhammadans ; and in the case of Gentoos, by the laws 
and usages of Gentoos ; and where only one of the parties shall be a 
Muhammadan or Gentoo, by the laws and usages of the defendant?^ 
Thus, in all matters of inheritance, general property, and other 
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civil rights, was the privilege of being directed and judged by 
their own law restored to the Hindus, as a free boon spontaneously 
conferred by the British Government^ and not as the result of any 
promise^ or pledge^ or compact^ or treaty whatsoever. And thus did 
the British appear, mt in the hostile attitude of lordly oppressors, 
but in the gracious attitude of friemply oelivebebs from 

OPPRESSION. 

Casting aside, then, as preposterously fabulous, the vamped up 
figment ^out alleged compacts and treaties which never had 
any existence except in the inventive imagination of the fabulists, 
it may be asked, whether the British did not volantarily bind 
themselves to uphold Hindu and Muhammadan law in its original 
unmodified form f The Acts of Parliament and the whole sub- 
sequent course of legislation in India and Britain, flatly negative 
any such supposition. Even as regarded the Supreme Court, it 
was empowered to frame forms of process of its own^ which might 
he observed in all suits^ civil or criminal, against the natives / 
While it was deemed politically wise or expedient to ordain that 
such forms of process and such rules and orders for the execu- 
tion thereof should be accommodated to the religion and man- 
ners of such natives,” it was expressly added, that such accommo- 
dation should be observed only so far as the same may consist 
with the due execution of the laws and the attainment offustice^ 
And, as regarded the millions of Native subjects beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court, and under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the Company’s Courts, the case is still more decisive. 
So fjw from pledging itself to administer Hindu and Muhammadan 
law in their unmitigated spirit, the British Parliament formally 
pledged itself to the direct contrary. For, in the very act of 1773, 
in which it spontaneously restored, in a general way^ their long 
violated rights to the Hindus, it expressly declared it to be 
** lawful for the Governor-General and Council of the United 
Company’s settlement at Fort William in Bengal, from time to 
time, to make and issue suck rules, ordinances and regulations for 
the goodorder and civil Government of the said United Company’s 
settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other factories and 
places subordinate, or be subordinate thereto, as shall be deem- 
ed just and reasonable ; such rules, ordinances and regulations 
not being repugnant (to what ? not to the Hindu and Muham- 
madan codes of Jurisprudence, but) to the laws of the realm,'' that 

the realm of Great Britain and Ireland. Accordingly, from 
this very date, many important regulations began to be framed 
and issued by the Governor-General in Council, some of which, 
in point of fact, greatly modified, and others wholly superseded cer- 
tain native hiws and usages if a capricious, arbitrary or ferocious 
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character.^ In 1793, under the government of the Marquis 
Cornwallis, an Ordinance was passed for forming into a regular 
code, all regulations that (had been, or) might be enacted for 
the internal Government of the British territories in Bengal ; 
while, in 1797, this momentous Ordinance itself was ratified by 
Act of Parliament, and thus became incorporated with the 
laws of the British Empire- 

Thus emphatically, and in every conceivable form, has the 
British Government, for the last seventy years, been disowning 
and repudiating the absurd fiction, that it had voluntarily bound 
and obliged itself to uphold intact the entire system of Hindu 
and Muhammadan law. By word and deed, in theory and in 
practice, by Act of Parliament and Indian regulation, it has, for 
the last seventy years, been loudly proclaiming to the whole wwld, 
that its own understanding of its voluntarily contracted obliga- 
tion has been the very control y of what has been so pertinacious- 
ly but groundlessly imputed to it. Apart altogether from the 
indisputable facts of the case, such an imputation must be 
viewed as antecedently incredible. For, what government, 
favoured with the combined light of science, philosophy and 

• One or two examples will tend to set this matter m the clearest light 

Of the actual innovation or total snpercession of Hindu Law the following is 
a decisive instance To comprehend its full force and significancy. it may he stated 
that as * the Dayabhaga is reckoned the standard work on the law of inheritance, by 
the natives of Bcnga', so is the Mitakshura, by Yignaneshwar, regarded as the 
standard work on the same subject, throughout the Upper Proiinces, and a great 
part of the Dakhan Now in the latter work is contained the following authorita 
live decision Mitakshura Ch I Sec I Art 27 “ Therefore, it is a settled 

point, that property, m the paternal or ancestral estate, is by birth, (although) the 
father have independent power in the disposal of effects other than immovables, 
for indispensable acts of duty, and for purposes prescribed by texts of law , as 
gifts through affection, support of the family, relief from distress, and so forth , 
but he is subject to the control of his sons and the rest, in regard to the immoT<> 
able estates, whether acquired by himself, or inherited from his father or other pre- 
decessor , since it IS ordained, ^ Though immovables or bipeds have been acquired 
by a man himself, a gift or sale of them should not be made without convening all 
the sons They who are born, and they who are yet unbegotten, and they who are 
still m the womb, require the means of support no gift or sale should, therefore, be 
made ” * Now, it is the fact, that, under Regulation VII 1825, and the Regulations 
to which it refers, Hindu ancestral landed estates^ %nHhe Upper Provinces^ have been, 
always considered saleable by public auchony m satisfaction of decrees of courty not 
only for reoenws due to Gooemmenty but even for private debts incurred ^the 
occupants for the time being. And all this, in utter disregard of an authority com- 
monly reckoned sacred and inviolable * 

Of the actual innovation or snpercession of Muhammadan Law, the following 
will suffice as an example, -^Besides many other great improvements of the Muham- 
madan Code, (on which criminal law, as administered by the Honorable Company, 
18 founded,) introduced by Regulation IV 822, one very important and salutary 
alteration, ve^ much in point, has been introduced in the case of murder by 
Musalmans By the Muhammadan Code it is enacted, that no Musalman should be 
liable to hissas (i e death by retaliation) for murder unless one of the witnesses 
be a Musalman This restriction being justly deemed contrary toimpaatial justice, 
a regulation was passed by which the %lufh. is directed to give his opinion, whether 
the focused is guilty, or not guilty, by the evidence, had the witnessesheen Muhamma- 
dans y and sentence is passed accordingly And all this, in direct defiance of 
highest Islamite authorities \ 
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Revelation^ if not temporarily bereft of reason, could pledge 
itself to stereotype the errors, the crudities, and the crimes of 
bye-gone dynasties — arrest the wheels of improvement — roll 
back the advancing tide of modern civilization — and perpetuate, 

^ without modification or change, institutions and usages which 
represent the mind and condition of society two or three 
thousand years ago ? Whatever others may think, we at least 
must be permitted to exclaim, “ credat Judaeus I” Happily, 
however, there is no room for speculation or for doubt in the 
matter. The British government, if it proceeded slowly, pro- 
ceeded surely, and we may add, on the whole, wisely. Pene- 
trated with the conviction that long established prejudices, 
customs, and usages are not to be eradicated in a day — that 
sudden innovations of a substitutionary or revolutionary character 
are often dangerous, seldom safe — that the bare fact of the long 
continued existence of particular insututions is a proof that they 
embody some element or principle coincident with the prevail- 
ing bias of the national mind — that, without harmonizing in some 
considerable degree, with predominant opinions, practices and 
habits of thinking, every institution must either become a dead 
letter or a curse — and, consequently, that improvements on 
existing systems of jurisprudence must always be preferable to 
the universal introduction of new, extravagant, or inapplicable 
measures; — penetrated, we say, with a full conviction of all 
this, the British government, from the first, with the sagacity of 
experienced statesmanship, resolved prudently to regulate, not 
recklessly to destroy — gradually to improve, not rashly to innovate 
— discreetly to reform the old, not indiscriminately to substitute 
what was new — vigorously to lop off excrescences and withered 
arms, not violently to tear up trunk and all by the very roots, — in 
a word, to extract the deadly poison of ancient partialities, de- 
grading distinctions, and insulting wrongs, and to supply, instead, 
the healing and the kindlier balm of improved sentiment, 
elevated feeling, and equitable law. Accordingly, in point of fact, 
one main end and design of all Acts of Parliament and Codes 
of Indian Regulations has ever been, to preserve to the different 
classes of natives, whether Muhammadan or Hindu, their respec- 
tive institutions, usages and laws — attempered^ however y by the 
mild spirit of British Legislation^ and bounded by the limits of 
right reason, equity and good conscience ; — there being always 
a distinct reservation, expressed or understood, in favour of such 
modifications of former institutions and usages, or such additional 
laws and regulations as matured experience might, from time 
to time, suggest, or the inevitable progress of circumstances im- 
peratively demand. 
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It thus appears that, for the last seventy years, four great 
and distinct ^sterns of law have been cotemporaneously adminis- 
tered by British functionaries in India. To Bnlish-born 
subjects, whether resident in Calcutta or scattered throughout 
the provinces, the Supreme Court is bound to deal out British 
law. To the native inhabitants of Calcutta, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan^ the same Court is ordained to administer their 
respective codes of law, without any reference to the alterations 
and amendments of the local Government. To the millions of 
natives in the interior, the provincial Judges and Magistrates 
are equally astricted by parliamentary statute to administer 
Hindu and Muhammadan law, as altered^ modified^ and improved 
by successive regulations of the Governor-General in Council. 
Now, in the acknowledged expediency or felt necessity of ad- 
ministering so many codes of law, not only mutually diverse, 
but often wholly contradictory, in spirit, principles, and end, 
who may not perceive at least one main source of inextricable 
confusion, embarrassment, and uncertainty ? 

But this was not all. In the framing or recognizing of these 
distinct codes of law, British legislators had all along contempla- 
ted only three classes or races of people in India ; — namely, 
British born subjects, technically so called, together with Hindus 
and Muhammadans^ adhering to their respective ancestral faiths. 
For these three classes alone was specific provision made by 
statute law. This was a great political blunder or oversight — 
the result, at first, probably much more of sheer ignorance than 
of inconsideration or intentional injustice. Time and experi- 
ence gradually showed that there were other important classes 
or races of men, some of whom might be indefinitely increasing 
in number, wealth, influence and respectability. There were 
East Indians, Parsis, Armenians, Jews, Greeks, indigenous 
tribes who never bent beneath the yoke of Brahmanism or 
Islamism, and the growing community of Native Christians. 
For all of these, there has been, properly speaking, no 
statutory provision of any kind. Their legal situation, diere- 
fore, in this country, has been of a singularly anomalous character. 
The necessities of society often compelled parties to sue for 
justice. But, in the absence of fixed recognized statutory law, 
what was to be done ? There being no Legislative enactment of 
binding authority on the subject, every Court, metropolitan and 
provincial, was left almost entirely to its own di^retion. In 
Calcutta, more especially with regard to the rights of inheritance, 
the Supreme Court usually obliged the liti^nts (not being 
Muhammadans or Hindus) to conform to the English lav^. In 
the provinces, cases have been decided, sometimes by Hindu, 
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and sometimes by Muhammadan law; here, by the laws of the 
parent nation to which the sueing parties respectively belonged, 
and there, by the English or Canon law (that of the Pandects) 
according to the varying sentiments or caprice of the acting 
Judge. From all this, what could be expected to arise but a 
growing confusion worse confounded?” 

Now, it is with the express design of providing, if possible, 
an effectual remedy for this latter and most anomalous state 
of things, that the Supreme Government has, at last, projected 
the assimilating and comprehensive measure known under the 
designation of the Lex Loci. It proposes at once to remove all 
doubts and uncertainties, inconveniences and difficulties, hj 
authoritatively declaring, in reference to all classes of inhabi- 
tants, not of the Hindu or Muhammadan persuasion, that, as 
at present, the English substantive Jaw is the law of the 
place in such parts of the territories subject to the government 
of the East India Company as are within the local jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay,” so, henceforward, the substantive law of the place 
in the territories subject to the government of the East India 
Company, the local jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Courts 

aforesaid, shall be so much of the substantive law of England 
as is applicable to the situation of the people of the said territo- 
ries, and as is not inconsistent with any regulation of the codes 
of Bengal, Madras, or Bombay, or with any act passed by the 
Council of India, or with this Act.” It is proposed, moreover, 
to be enacted, that no Act of Parliament passed since the 
thirteenth year of King George the First (1727) shall be held 
to extend to any place in India by virtue of this Act, unless there 
be in such Act of Parliament a special provision for ext^ding it 
to India.” 

It is not, however, with the general principle of this measure, 
the expediency or necessity of its restriction to English Law 
as it existed antecedent to the period specified, or its special 
provisions, as a whole, that we have at present to do. Our 
more immediate object is simply to inquire, in what way, or to 
what extent, it affects one or two sulyects of pressing urgency 
and almost universal concern. We refer more especially to the 
subjects of marriage and inheritance. 


Up to a comparatively recent period, the subject of the 
marriage of British subjects in India does not appear to have » 
been formally brought before any of the higher authorities of 
the State. No doubts or apprehensions respecting the validity 
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or legality of marriages performed by dissenting ministers, or 
others, seem to hare arisen, or at least assumed any tangible 
form. From the time of the establishment of the British 
power in Bengal, not only the clergy of the Established Church 
of England, but of the Roman Catholic, the Greek and 
Armenian Churches, and of the various Protestant Bodies 
dissenting from the Church of England, as also Magistrates, 
Judges, and Officers of the army, respectively performed the 
ceremony of marriage. Marriages, solemnized by these several 
parties, have been recognized by society at large, and, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, have never been called in 
question, by any competent Legal Tribunals, either in Bri- 
tain or India. 

Immediately, however, after the arrival of Bishop Middleton 
and Dr. Bryce in 1814, — the former, as the first Indian Digni- 
tary of the Church of England, and the latter, as the first 
Chaplain of the Church of Scotland, in consequence of the 
negotiations and provisions connected with the charter of 1813 — 
the long reign of peace was suddenly and violently disturbed. 
The validity, in particular, of marriages solemnized within the 
British Territories in India, by ordained ministers of the 
Church of Scotland as by law established,” was fairly challenged. 
Doubts and uncertainties of all kinds began to start up like an 
armed host. The trumpet of war was sounded. The leaders 
on both sides were doughty champions. “ Surrender” was not 
a term to be found in the vocabukry of either. Each stood 
on the high ground of constitutional right and national pre- 
scriptive usage. The public journals were employed as a battle 
field. The highest authorities in the State were appealed to as 
umf)ires in the mighty strife. But, on the banks of the Ganges, 
no influence could be found of sufficient potency to allay it. 
The ultimate decision is referred to England. 

In the first instance, the question, “ whether marriages so- 
lemnized at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, by Scotch Chaplains 
(not being ministers of the Church of England) according to 
the law of Scotland would be valid,” being referred to the 
King’s Advocate, Sir Christopher Robinson, and the East India 
Company’s then standing Counsel, Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet, 
these gentlemen on the 4th March, 1816, delivered the follow- 
ing conjoint opinion : — 

" We are of opinion that the law by which marriages are '^governed in 
India is the law of England as it existed antecedent to the Marriage Act, 
26 Geo. 2 C. 33. 

According to that Law any Mimster of the Church of Scotland is not 
considered as a person in Holy orders — a marriage therefore celebrated 
in India by a Minister of that Church can act only as a contract of marriage 
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per verba de present, not as a marriage solemmzed m &C]e ecdesiae, or 
otherwise by a person in Holy orders. 

By the law of England, previous to the mam^e act, a contract of no- 
nage per verba de present constituted a matrimonial engagement which 
bound the partes to some effects, and partcularly so as to render a second 
mamage void, whilst the engagement subsisted, out it did not cany with it 
all the rights which the law of England annexed to a mamage solemnized 
^ a person in Holy'orders. If the husband should die seiz^ of lands in 
Emgland, it seems that his wife would not be enttled to dower (see Hales* 
Notes on Co. Lit. 33. A Note lo m Hargrave and Butler’s Editon; Perkin’s 
dower 306). If the wife should die, it has been decided that the husband 
would not be entitled to administration of her effects, (Haydon v, Gould I 
Talk "119). Whether the issue of such a mamage would be legitimate does 
not appear to have been expressly decided. There seems to have been a 
disagreement on this pomt between some dicta of great authority in the 
common Law and the doctrines of Ecclesiastical Courts. 

We cannot therefore advise that the marriages described m the case are 
valid m the sense m which we presume the question is asked, that is, so as to 
afford a complete and undoubted protection to all the very important civic 
rights that are connected with lawful mamage. 

(Signed) C Robinson. 

„ J. B. Bosanquet.” 

This opinion, if regarded as finah decided the contest. Vic- 
tory was declared on the side of the Bishop, and no alternative 
seemed to remain for the worsted Scotch Chaplain but to 
submit. Submission, however, was no part of his nature. He 
inherited the unyielding tenacity and indomitable perseverance 
which seem to peer as indigenously out of the moral soil as 
the heather out of the mountain sides of his father-land. And 
we hope that these sterling qualities and essential conditions 
of success will ever be found amongst the predominant charac- 
teristics not of Scotchmen only, but of all other men, embraved 
by the righteousness of their cause, and nerved by a conscious- 
ness of their own rectitude of motive and of end. 

Accordingly, it was next resolved to take the opinion of not 
fewer than ten of the most eminent Counsel of the day, as well 
common lawyers as civilians. On the 24th February 1818, 
eight of the gentlemen referred to, including the King’s Advocate, 
the Attorney Geneial, the Solicitor General, delivered a conjoint 
opinion in the following terms; — 

“ We are of opimon that mamages of British subjects in India are 
governed by the law of England, but that the particular provisions of 
the marriage Act. 26th Geo 2 C 33 do not extend to India 

That mamages celebrated in India by ministers of the Church of 
Scotland are not to all purposes a legal mamage. 

That such mam^es are binding umn the parties so that a subsequent 
mamage by either durmg the hfe of the other with a third person would be 
void. 

That such marriages in Courts of common law would be considered as 
mamages de facto and would entitle the husband de &icto to maintam personal 
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actions m respect of the property of lus wife bat not real actions, that the 
wife would not be entitled to dower or to bring an appeal of death, or the 
husband to curtesy of lands in England. 

That it 18 at least doubtful whether they would be entitled to administration 
of each other's goods, or whether the children of such marriage would be 
entitled to inherit dignities or lands m England or to admmistration of 
the personal property of their parents, or whether m case of a second 
mamage an indictment for bigamy could be maintained. 

That as doubts hare prevailed upon this subject, it is highly expedient 
that an act of parliament should be obtained to legalize such irregular mar- 
riages as have already taken place and to declare the law for the future. 


(Signed) Chbibtr. Robinson. 
„ S. Shepherd. 

„ R. Gifford. 

„ John Lens. 


(Signed) Wm. Cooke. 

„ J B. Bosanouet. 

„ M. SWABEY. 

„ S Lushington. 


February 24, 1818.” 


The other two gentlemen consulted. Sir Arthur Piggott and 
Sir Samuel Romilly, not concurring in all points with the 
learned Counsel, nor entirely with each other, wrote separate 
opinions. In one essential point, however, these unhesitatingly 
concurred with the rest, viz., that the then existing English Marriage 
Act did not extend to the East Indies. Sir Samuel Romilly 
declared that if the common law of England with respect to 
marriages was established in the East Indies, marriages, solem- 
nized by the Scotch Chaplains according to the forms of the 
Church of Scotland, though valid and effectual to some purposes, 
did not confer all the lawful rights of marriage.” But, then, 
the question, Whether the common law of England, with 
respect to marriages, ever was established in the East Indies,” 
was one, upon which he entertained much doubt” Sir Arthur 
Piggot, on the other hand, without proffering an opinion rela- 
tive to the extension of the common law of England to India, 
but looking simply at the specific question before him, was 
led to give a more favourable judgment That the marri^es 
mentioned in ihis case were " at least to many purposes valid,” 
is what, according to him, ‘‘no person had denied.” More 
than this, — “ considering the place in which they were contract- 
ed, and considering also the provision and establishment which 
had been made there for the Church of Scotland, &c.” he was 
"inclined to think” that the said marriages were “ to all intents 
and for all purposes valid.” But, notwithstanding this strong 
opinion, in which he differs entirely from the whole of his 
coadjutors, he freely confesses, with Sir Samuel Rom^ly and all 
die^rest, that, as grave doubts on the subject had been enter- 
tained by " persons of experience and authority,” it would be 
"highly advisable that some legislative provision should, if 
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possible, be obtained to remove all doubts and quiet such a 
question.” 

In the face of such a formidable array of hostile opinions— 
relieved only by a single solitary exception, and even that 
exception coupled with an earnest recommendation to sue for 
a legislative remedy, — it would not have been boldness but 
foolhardiness — not moral courage but insensate obstinacy— to 
persevere in the celebration of marriages without attempting 
to secure a full legal recognition. Such an attempt was soon 
made, and crowned, if not with complete, at least with consider- 
able success. An Act was introduced and received the Royal 
assent on the 6th June, 1818, — legalizing all past marriages 
performed by the Scotch Chaplains, — and declaring all similar 
liiture marriages between persons, both or one of such persons 
being members or immber of or holding communion with the Church 
of Scotland^ to be “ of the same and of no other force and 
effect as if such marriages were had and solemnized by Clergy- 
men of the Church of England.” Respecting this Act, how- 
ever, it has been remarked by the learned person who prepared 
the case for the consideration of Counsel, that, while it enacts 
that future marriages of the kind described, shall be good if 
solemnized with certain preliminary declarations, it does not 
say that such marriages shall be invalid if these preliminary 
declarations shall be omitted” — that, while it provides that 
^^no such marriage shall be had and solemnized, till the decla- 
ration prescribed shall have been made,” it " does not say that 
the omission to make it shall be fatal to the marriage.” It 
should seem that " the parties disobeying the Act would be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, but not to mllow that the marriage 
would be void. And the Act in truth seems to leave the law 
in all cases where marriages should be solemnized otherwise 
than under its provisions, as it was before the passing of the 
Act.” So much for the ** glorious uncertainty” of even a special 
Law, designed to remove all uncertainty and doubt 1 When 
will Legiflation cease to be little better than a burlesque on 
common sense — and the fruits of legislation a congeries of 
enigmas and riddles, fitted to exercise the ingenuity of the 
subtle and the evasive faculty of the sophist, rather than the 
sagj^ity of the sage and the noble aspirings of the generous ? 

l)oubt8 having next arisen respecting the validity of certain 
marriages solemnized abroad, by “ a minister of the Church of 
England in the chapel or house of any British Ambassador or 
Minister residing within the country to the court of which he 
is accredited, or in the chapel belonging to any British FactoJT 
abroad, or in the house of any British subject residing At such 

B 
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Factoiy^ or within the Bridsh lines by any chaplain^ or offieer, or 
other person effidattny under the orders of the commanding ofp.cer of 
a British Army serving abroad/’ an Act was passed in the year 
1823, which ^clares and enacts, that all such marriages as 
aforesaid shall be deemed and held to be as valid in law as if the 
same had been solemnized within his Majesty’s dominions with 
a due observance of all forms required by law.” 

These are the only two specific Acts ever passed hy the 
Imperial Parliament bearing directly on the legality of Indian 
marriages. And from the whole it appears clear — clear beyond 
all debate — that the general question of the validity of marriages 
solemnized between &itish subjects by persons not inHoly orderly 
and not within the provisions of the moresaid Act^ was left in- 
volved in as much uncertainty and doubt as ever. No wonder 
though the minds of many were filled with grief and alarm ; 
seeing that the peace and honour of their families, not less than 
their dearest temporal interests were seriously imperilled by 
such continued uncertainty and doubt. 

From the official documents before ui^ it would appear that, 
in 1833, the present Bishop of Calcutta addressed two separate 
communications or letters to the Supreme Government, in which 
he enters at very great length as well into what he conceived 
to be the law prevailing in India in reference to the marriages 
of British subjects, as into what he conceives ought to be the 
law in that respect.” Upon this, however, the Government 
of India remarked that, as the law of marriage was understood 
to be under the consideration of the British Legislature, and 
as the matter was one which it would obviously be improper 
to regulate locally without any reference to what might be 
determined on with regard to other British Colonies and Settle- 
ments, it had not been thought necessary to found any proceed- 
ings on the letters in question.” Ana thus, for a little space 
longer, theperolezed and unsettled subject received its quietus. 

The new English Marriage Act, introduced in 1835 and 
finally passed in 1836, did not extend to India — its operation 
being limited to England and Ireland. Fresh difficulties and 
embarrassments having in consequence arisen, the opinions of 
Counsel were taken anew, about the middle of 1837, by various 
parties interested in the adjustment of the question. 

TTie Advocate General was of opinion, 1st, That the marris^ 
Act of England did not extend to this country ; 2nd, that the 
qwestion of marriage in this country resolved it^lf therefore 
into one of general principle ; 3rd, that, on the general princi- 
ide, marriage is a natural contract with which law can have 
ut^ to do further than property is concerned; 4th, that, in 
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looking at it in this light, the intervention of a priest m Boijr 
orders was not necessary to its validity.” 

Mr. Longueville Clarke delivered his opinion at greater length. 
It is as follows : — 

1 am of opinion that a maniage in the East Indies, wlm the ceremony 
is performed by a dissenting Minister or a Judge and Magistrate, is invidid 
unless it be celebrated withm the British lines, under an authority from die 
Commander-in-Chief, according to the 4 of G. 4 C. 91- This of course only 
refers to Bntish subjects, who are natives of England and Irdand. The 
decision regarding the Nati and post Nati in Colvins, case, 7 Rept. 1 has 
long settled that no act of Parliament extends to India, since the first mtro- 
duction of Enghsb law here in the 13 of Geo. 1,1726, unless that extension 
be raecified m act itself : consequently the Enghsh marriage act 26 Geo. 
2d U. 33 A. D. 1763, it 18 not the law for this country. The law of mar- 
riage which prevails in India is the law which obtamea in England previous 
to 1726, that IS, common law altered by two statutes the 53. G. 3. C. 84 
relating to marri^es between natives of Scotland by Ministers of that 
Church and the 4 G. 4. C. 91 authonsing the solemnization of marriages 
withm the Bntish lines by any person officiating under the orders of the 
officer commandmg the Bntish army. 

The followmg are the legal positions on which this opinion rests. By 
law, dissenting Ministers are laymen ; priests in orders being persons cano- 
mcally ordained by Bishops, whether Catholic or Protestant. 

By the common law, pnests m orders can alone perform the marriage 
ceremony between natives of England and Ireland. This was *not the case 
previous to the Council of Trent, but it is stated m Bunting’s case, Moore’s 
Rep. 169 ** Le solemnization de mamages ne fint use in I’Enghse devantque 

* le Pope Innocent le 3 Ceo. ordaine premis mesdevant ast ordinance de 

* mamage fmt solemmze en het forme,” &c. &c. &c. The authonty of 
this decree was never acknowledged in Scotland ; hut in England it has 
always been acted upon. This point 1 can put beyond a doubt : the 12 
Charles 2, C. 33, was passed to legalise the mamages performed by laymen 
during the rebellion : in more modem tunes the 57 G. 3, C. 61, was passed 
to lejj^ise similar mamages which had been inadvertently performed in 
rfewfoundland; and m Haydow v. Gould and Salk 119 (A. D. 1710) the 
mamage of Sabbattanans by one of their own nunisters was set aside as a 
lay marriage. Here then is the authonty of acts of Parhament and the 
decision of the Court agamst lay mamages ; and a dissentmg clerOTman is 
in law a layman, although a Cathohc Pnest is not : Teedeesdale v. Four 
2 Marsh. If the dissentmg Minister can obtain an order from the Com- 
mander-m-Chief and will marry the parties withm cantonments, the mamage 
will then be valid, but not otherwise. I have had occasion to conBi£r 
this subject very often and have spared no pams m my researches, not a 
little stimulated from an anxiety to make out the law different from what 
I find it to be. I wish it were otnerwise, and 1 will willingly lend my aid to 
procure an act of Council to alter it. 

(Signed) Longueville Clarke. 

Ist August, 1837.” 

Li consequence of these partly hostile and partly conflictjjng 
opinioxm a memoxial was addressed in 1838, by various Protestant 
dissenting Ministers in India, to the Honorable the President 
and members of the Legislative Council The memorial was 
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Terj courteously received; and in reply, Mn Secretary Haddock 
was instructed to say that ** a reference on the subject of the 
legality of marriages performed by dissenting Ministers in India 
had been made to the home authorities, who were requested, 
in case of there appearing a necessity for the measure, to give 
the necessary directions for a legislative enactment to remove, 
with as little delay as possible, all doubts on the subject of 
the legality of such marriages,” 

The Court of Directors, much to their credit, took up the 
subject with considerable energy. It was fully and fairly suT> 
mitted to the Law oflBcers of the Crown and of the East India 
Company, in the following precise and definite queries : — 

1. 'Whether marriages solemnized in the Bntish possessions in India 
between Bntish subjects by persons not in Holy Orders^ and not withm 
the provisions of the statutes 58 Geo. 3rd Cap. 84 and 4 Geo. 4 G. 91 
above cited are valid and effectual for all, or any, and what purposes ? 

2. ■’Aether, if such mamagesbe not vahd for all intents and purposes, it 
16 competent to the Governor-General of India in Councd under the powers 
mven by the 3d and 4th Wm. 4 C. 85 S. 43 to pass an act which shall 
have the ^ect of givmg them such vahdity, and that either prospectively 
only or retrospectively ? 

3. Whether, in accordance with the recommendation contamed in the 
opimon of the kte Sir Arthur Piggott hereinbefore quoted, it wdl be desirable 
to endeavour to obtam some legislative provision to remove all doubts, and 
to quiet the questions hereinbefore adverted to, by declaring that the pre- 
sence and mtervention of a Pnest m Holy Orders at the contract of marriage 
were not, and for the future are not essential to the vahdity of any marriage 
in an/ of the Bntish possessions m the East Indies for any purpose 
whatever ? 

Or, whether it will be expedient to adopt any other and what course with 
a view to the quieting the doubts as to the past and setthng the question for 
the future V* 

To the queries thus clearly and pointedly put, the following 
replies were returned 

1. ** We are of opmion that mamages solemnized in the British posses- 
sions in India by persons not m Holy Orders and not within the provisions of 
58 Geo. 3 Cap, 84 and 4 Geo. 4 Cap. 91 are not vahd marriages for many 
of the most important civil purposes, and we concur m the opimon set forth m 
Hub case given m 1818 by many of the most eminent Lawyers in wery 
branch of Law m consultation on this sulnect. In this opinion 

purposes for which such marriages would he ineffectual or of doubtful 
rsbmty are specified, which it is unnecessary therefore to repeat. 

The doctrine mdeed tW mamages may be good for some purposes, 
though not good for all is very difficult to comprehend, and it is explained 
by a learned modem author to mean this, that such mamages as those 
under consideration are m themselves invalid, and must so he found upon 
the point of legahty directly raised, but that in certain formsvof proceeding 
by TO^cular parties for particular purposes, and by the rules of evidence 
4rpl^^ to such forms of proceedings, inferences and presumptions may 

fuhnitted to give the effect of mamage even contr^ to the fact of 
U§di maniage where strict legal mamage was not required to be proved. 
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Perhaps therefore the more correct doctrine is that such marru^pea ore ndt 
in the^elves vahd for any pur^se as marriages in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
(which the courts of Common Law follow where the Kcclesiasticsd Courts 
decide directly on the point of lawful marriage mdependently of Statute) 
though under the old ikw till altered by act of Parliament these constituted 
a ^r<e-co»fracf by which a subsequent marnage might hare been declared 
void. 

2. We are of opinion that^ by the powers of Legislation conferred by 3 and 
4 Wm. 4 Cap. 85 Sec. 43, the Council of India is competent to pass an act 
or regulation to render mamages, m any form prescribed, vaha in the Bri^ 
tish possessions in India, and consequently every where for the future. 
We have doubts, however, whether an ex post facto law made by a local and 
limited legislature, though operative within its own limits, woula be ^ectual 
to supersede the rights of third parties in England, for instance, in a 
dispute with one whose legitimacy might depend upon a marriage illegal 
at the time and legahsed only by such ex post facto law. As much ground 
of doubt and htigaUon might still remain we think that an act of the 
Impenal Parliament would be the most effectual for quieting all doubt and 
uncertainty respecting the past mamages in question, if the circumstances 
are deemed such as to call for its interference. 

3. We do not think it necessary or expedient by any Legislative Act to de- 
clare as m this query suggested. It will be sufficient, if it is thought 
proper to legislate at all, to proceed, as the Impenal Parliament and several 
of the Colonial Legislatures have done, to enact affirmatively in what form 
and under what cautions mamages shall be contracted and solemmzed. 
The Newfoundland act 5th Geo. 4 Cap 68 referred to and the English mar- 
riage Act 6 and 7 Wm. 4 Cap, 85 contain useful precedents, for compihng 
a new mamage code, adapting of course the provisions to the state of Society 
in India. It might be proper also to provide suitable penalties to be 
infficted on persons not authorized by the Act or Regulation, presuming 
to celebrate mamages. We may add, however, that the subject of marriage 
being of umversal concern, seems more proper for Impenal than Ijocal 
Legislation, and it would not be advisable for a local and limited Legislature 
to enter upon it without great consideration and urgent necessity 

(Signed) J. Dodbon. 

„ J. Campbell. 

„ Thomas Wilde. 

„ R. Spankie. 

Doctor’s Commons, 26t& Non. 1840.” 

From this it will appear that the Counsel now consulted, con- 
sisting of her Majesty’s Advocate, and the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General, and the Company’s standing Counsel, concurred in 
the opinion given by the majority of those who were consulted in 
1818, as to the effect of marris^es solemnized in the British pos- 
sessions in India by dissenting ministers and others, and as to their 
invalidity for some of the most important purposes* They were 
also unanimously of that the Legislative Council of India 

is competent to make a laWf rendering future marriages solemnized 
in British India^ in any form which may he prescribedy valid 
thercy and consequently every where ; but they entertained much 
doubt as to the retrospective effect of any ez post facto law^ 
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Since, therefore, much jground of doubt aud litigation might 
still remain, they strong]^ recommended an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament to he obtained, as that y^hich <<woidd be most 
effectual for quieting all doubt and uncertainty respecting the 
pa$C marri^es in question.” Mr. Lawford, the Company’s 
Solicitor, in reporting this opinion to the Court of Directors, 
deemed it proper to state tha^ at the consultation upon the 
case. Her Majesty’s Advocate informed them that he had 
ve^ recently received a communication from the Foreign 
Office, forwarding a correspondence which had taken place 
with the Bishop of London, respecting the marriages of Bri- 
tish subjects in foreira parts, expressing the concurrence of 
Lord Palmerston in the opinion which appeared to have been 
expressed by the Bishop of London, that the uncertainty of the 
law respecting such marriages was a very serious evil, and that 
some measures ought, forthwith, to be adopted to remedy it.” 
The Queen’s Advocate further declared that, in conjunction 
with the proper authorities. Lay and Ecclesiastical, he was actu- 
ally about “to prepare for the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
government, some plan to remedy the evil complained of.” In 
these circumstances, Mr. Lawford simply submitted the expe- 
diency of endeavouring to ascertain the course likely to be recom- 
mended to the Queen’s Government, and the general Bill which 
might be proposed for introduction, previously to the determin- 
ing upon the coarse to be adopted by the Hon’ble Court, in 
remrence to the very difficult question under consideration.” 

In a despatch from the Hon’ble Court to the Indian Govern- 
ment, dated 1st January, 1841, transmitting copies of all the 
legal documents, the Directors who sign it, thirteen in number, 
afmr stating that the matter was “ under their serious considera- 
tion,” conclude by saying, “ fFe trust that the subject mil be 
posed of as suggested by Mr, Lawford^ in the bnsuinq session 
OF Parliament.” The mode suggested by Mr. Lawford was 
that which had been unanimously pointed out by the Learned 
Counsel to whom the case had been referred. It simply^ pro- 
posed to avoid any formal declaration relative to the necessity of 
the “ presence and intervention of a Priest in Holy Orders at 
the contract of marriage,” and to proceed at once, “ as the Im- 

S crial Parliament and several of the Colonial Le^slatures had 
one, to enact qffirmattvely in what form and under what cau- 
rions, marriages shall be contracted and solemnized.” Of this 
despatch, with its enclosures, copies were politely forwarded on 
^ 1st March, 1841, by order of the Bight Hon’ble the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council, to the parties who had origi- 
nally memorialised the Indian Government 
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Hence it appears, that the leading parties, directly or indi- 
rectly, interested in the subject — the dissenting Ministers in In- 
dia backed by their numerous adherents, the Indian Government, 
the Court of Directors, the Home Foreign Office, and the Crown 
and Company's Lawyers, — all, with one accord, concurred in 
setting forth the desirableness of some Legislative enactment, 
prospective and retrospective, to remove all doubts, and place a 
question, so fraught with importance to the weal of So^ty, on 
a satisfactory, secure and permanent basis. With so many po- 
tent influences co-operating in favour, it was not doubted that 
a speedy adjustment must follow. Early in 1841, the Court of 
Directors, as we have seen, expressed not a hope merely but a 
confident " trust^^ that, in the ensuing session of Parliament,” 
or the session of 1841, the subject would be disposed of,” in 
the eqmtable manner suggested by their own Solicitor. To 
strengthen the hands of their friends at home and abroad, the 
dissenting Ministers in Calcutta lost no time in memorializing 
the two branches of the Imperial Parliament on the subject. 
And yet, strange to say, the session of 1841 passed away, with- 
out any thing of a satisfactory character being done, or even 
attempted to be done ! And not only so, but the subsequent 
sessions of 1842-3 and 4, have, in like manner, passed away, and 
still no adequate measure whatever forthcoming I Whence all 
this procrastination? How came consultations so big with pro- 
mises to be so barren of performances — professions so rife with 
hopes to be so prolific of diisappointment ? We cannot tell. From 
the official papers before us, it appears, that, about the time when 
the Indian Government was memorialized, a fresh communica- 
tion was forwarded to the state authorities by the Bishop of 
Calcutta, " deprecating all legislative interference on the subject 
at least until time should have been granted to himself and the 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay for remarks and observations, 
and urging especially that the Archbishop of Canterbury might 
have time allowed to favour them with his advice upon the 
matters as they arose.” Whether this deprecatory communica- 
tion stood in the relation of cause or occasion to the prolonged 
delay in the settlement of so vital a question, we have no certain 
means of knowing* But the fact itself of the deW, even up to 
the present hour — painful and injurious as that delay must be 
accounted to be — is as we have stated it. 

Here, then, the important question arises. How, or in what 
way, will the subject of marriage be affected by the Lex Loci^ 
on the supposition that it has passed the Legi^tive Council, 
and become part and parcel of the law of the land ? In one 
word, we may answer, that, according to our best judgment. 
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leave the entire euhject exactltf asU found it — that is^ involved 
in precisely the seme amount of doubt and uncertainty as ever'--^ 
without any abatement or modification of any kind. 

For how stands the case ? All authorities at home and 
abroad are in j^rfect unison as to the opinion, that none of 
the English marriage acts extend to India. With the exception of 
only one, who simply entertained doubts on the subject, all the 
high legal authorities consulted appear unanimously to hold, 
that “ the law by which marriages are governed in India is the 
law of England as it existed antecedent to the Marriage Act 
26, Geo. 2. C. 33” — that, by that Law, marriage solemnized by 
an individual not in Holy orders, though valid for some pur- 
poses, is not valid for all ; while endless differences may arise as 
to the purposes for which such marriage is, or is not, valid. 
Now, the Less Loci merely proposes, henceforward, to render the 
English substantive law, as it existed previous to the 13th year 
of his Majesty George the first, the law of the place, in all the 
territories subject to the Government of the East India Com- 
pany. Consequently, as it does not introduce any of the 
English Marriage Acts, and does not substitute or supply any 
enactment of its own, it leaves the subject of marriage to be 
regulated as before, solely by the law of England as it existed 
prior to the Legislative measure passed in the reign of George 
the second. The entire evil is thus left as unmitigated and 
unremedied as ever.* Nor is this all; — it is extended to new 
classes and races of men — to breed and germinate amongst 
them all manner of new and unheard of mischiefs. Armenians 
and Parsis and various mixed or non-descript tribes, together 
with the thousands of native Christians in Bengal and the tens 
of thousands elsewhere, are all be subjected to its disturbing 
influence and pernicious operation. And every day, and month 
and year, the evil will be augmenting in inde^nite profession. 
Who, without being appalled, can seriously contemmale tibe 
darkening spectacle ? Look at the anxious doubts and painful 
uncertainties — the jealousies and the rivalries — the disquietudes 
and the apprehensions— the strifes and the litigations — that 
must arise and multiply with an ever-encreasing revenue of 
domestic misery and social wrong ; — and then say, whether it 
needs any f ft of eloquence glowingly to depict, or any power 
of declamation turgidly to exaggerate the nature and magnitude 
of the threatened calamity? 

^'This, we imfLerstand, is fihe view taken of the subject by the parties ptineipally 
Qoneeraed These, as we have learnt, in the month of April last presented a new 
memorial, respecting Marriage and Xnhentance, to Uie Ooremor-Clenerttl of India, 
in ConncU. 
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Let our Indian Legislators, then, rise up to the full height of 
their privilege and their dutj in this emergency. Hie highest 
Legal authorities in Great Britain unanimously assure them 
that, under the special provisions of the Parliamentary Charter, 
it is perfectly competent for them at once to pass an Act legal- 
izing/or the future, all marriages of the nature so often described, 
whether solemnized among British bom subjects, technically so 
called, or Armenians, or Greeks, or mixed races, or Native 
Christians. And what their hands find to do, ought they not to 
do it with all their might? Their doing so, would be the re- 
cognition of an inalienable right, and the conferring of an inesti- 
mable boon. Moreover, it is altogether within their jurisdiction, 
as a Local Legislature, to pass, if deemed necessary, any enact- 
ment legalizing the past marriages of Native Cmistians and 
other natives of the soil ; since the only reasons, which might 
render such retrospective local legislation doubtful in its effi- 
cacy, as regards certain contingent rights and privileges devolv- 
ing by inheritance or otherwise on British bom subjects, do not 
exist m reference to the indigenous population of this lalld. And 
if, as regards the marriages of British born subjects, it be held 
expedient and desirable, for the sake of authoritatively remov- 
ing all doubts and uncertainties, to apply for and obtain a Legis- 
lative measure from the Imperial Parliament, why not promptly 
and vigorously take the requisite steps to ensure the early enact- 
ment of such a salutary and righteous measure ? The Court of 
Directors « trusted ” that from the Parliament of 1841, it would 
be obtained. And must the session of 1845 pass away without it? 
We fear it must. Even with the aid of steam, a requisition could 
scarcely now be in time for the Home authorities, to act upon it. 
Ere it reached the shores of England, the Imperial Legislators for 
a hundred and fifty millions of the human race might be scattered 
abroad — inhaling the fi*esh breezes of the Atlantic or gazing iu 
rapt ^tonishment at the ternjJe columns of Staffa — surveying the 
magnificent scenery of the Bhine or reemiting their exhausted 
energies at the Spaas of Germany — hunting the red deer on the 
slopes of the Grampians, or bravely buffetting the glaciers and the 
avalanches of the Alps. But, would it not be a burning scandal 
and disgrace were another session of Parliament allowed to trans- 
pire without the reparation of a neglect not less mischievous than 
It is inexcusable ^the rectification of an evil not less disastrous than 
It Is e^ily remediable ? A single word from Sir Henry Hardinge 
to ms foend the great Duke’^ might suffice. And in achieving 
such emc triumphs, in contempt of the bigotries and the preju- 
dices rile P^t, these chieftains among heroes, could not fail to be 
still adding fiiesh laurels even to the immortal wreath of Waterloo. 
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But, supposing the general question of Marrl^e, hitherto 
involved in so much uncertainty, alike painful to" the feelings 
of individuals and destructive of the peace of society, were 
satisfactorily adjusted by the introduction of a simple but 
comprehensive measure — a measure, extending to all classes 
of British Residents, naturalized foreigners, and native born 
inhabitants not Mus^mans or Hindus, — a measure, founded 
on and embodying the principle of the present English law 
of Marriage, passed by the'f’arliament of 1836, subject of 
oourse to su^ modifications of details, in the mode and manner 
of its application, as the obvious difference of locality and 
other circumstances would naturally suggest, — there would still 
remain various important points, arising out of the present 
transition state of native society, whose settlement womd call 
for a distinct legislative provision. 

Amidst the present tendencies to innovation and change, 
it is surely the part of true wisdom to investigate their causey 
note their direction, take the measure of their strength, and 
anticipate their possible issues. Say, for example, that the 
case of an adherent of Hinduism or Muhammadanism is already 
provided for — that the cases of the adherents of every other 
religious creed have, in like manner, become the distinct 
subjects of legislation ; — what is to be the legal position and 
relationship of parties renouncing their ancestral faith f This 
question plainly demands an equitable solution, whether the 
renouncing parties are led to embrace any other form of faith, 
or not But since, in point of fact, numbers of the natives of 
this land have already forsaken Muhammadanism and Hinduism 
and made a public profession of Christianity ; and since these 
numbers promise in future to increase and multiply at an 
accelerated rate ; — ^reason, justice, and the advancement of the 
common weal unite in demanding the seasonable intervention 
of the State authorities in their behalf. 

But what, it may be asked, are the specialties for the authori*- 
tative settlement of which the interposition of the State is de- 
manded? To enter upon all the details would only be to 
perplex and embarrass the mind of the reader. We must, 
therefore, restrict ourselves to the two or three leading points. 
When a married native renounces his or her ancestral faitn and 
embraces the Christian instead, how does the change affect the 
previtms corgugal alliance f Is it thereby dissohed or not f If 
not, what steps can be tdken^ in order to ensure the fulfilment of 

obligations f 

These and other collateral subjects have, as might have been 
expected, deeply engaged the attention of Christian Ministers 
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mod Laymen of different denominations. Left wholly unrem- 
lated^ by any recognized Law, the evil must be a mat and a 
mwing one. Every year and month and day intensifies the call 
tor some commensurate remedy. In the total absence^ however^ 
of any authoritative or Legislative measure on the subject, the 
Missionaries, after repeatedly discussing the different points in 
their varied bearings and relationships, have, for their own 
guidance as well as for the sake of securing general uniformity 
of practice, embodied the result of their deliberations in the 
form of certain definite propositions and suggestions. These, 
on account of their gravity, sobriety, practical wisdom, and 
paramount importance in the present stage of Indian ameliora- 
tion, we shall here extract with the accompanying notes from 
the last of the pamphlets at the head of this article ; — 

The Bible being the true standard of morals to a Christian Government 
and Its Christian subjects, it ought to be consulted m every thing which it 
contains on the subjects of mamage and divorce ; and nothing ought to 
be determined evidently contraiy to its general pnnciples. 

“ This proposition is too self-CMdent to require any comment. * 

^ It 18 in accordance with the spint of the Bible, and the practise of the^ 
Protestant Church, to consider the State as the prosier fountam of legisla- 
tion in all civil questions Meeting mamage and divorce. 

** This IS one of those propositions vrhich has been not improperly pronounced 

nearly a truism No marriage or divorce,” as has been remarked, “ is legal 
unless It be according to the law , and whatever the law enacts, or even recognizes, 
IS to be held valid thus the law practically de^nes marriage and divorce It may 
define wrongly, and place them on other than a scriptural foundation , but so it 
may do in regard to every thing with which it meddles. Under these circumstances, 
the duty of the Christian is plain He needs not to seek for such mamage or 
divorce as is forbidden by the Bible, though legally free to do so and if the law 
refuses what the Bible allows, he must submit to its ordinance.” Bom. xm passim. 

The duty of the miiuster is a little more complicated 

Though the State may tighten or loosen the mamage tie, more than the Bible 
sanctions, It 1 $ plain enough that It has no power to ibrce him to use improperly 
the authority It may have delegated to him , and accordingly, it may be nis duty 
in certain cases to refuse both mamage and divorce But it seems impossible to 
deny the validity of either, when sanctioned by the State, on the ground of its* 
wanting the authority of Scripture otherwise, as Christians are commanded to marry 
only in the Lord, we-would be unmarrying nearly the whole world. The law, foe 
instance, might allow two nersons to marry within the forbidden decrees of relation- 
ship; but, however much he lamented this, no Christian minister would feel 
himself at liberty to remarry one of those persons to a third party, ^ while the 
other was still alive, and the leffol union undissolved If the contracting parties 
were Christians, and aware of their guilt, it would be a case for church discipline ; 
but in other cases, surely common sense and chanty require, that the offender 
should be excused To conclude, marriage and divorce are to be held legal and 
valid when recognized in any way by the State , but there may be cases wh«re, 
though the Christian allows the legal nght, he denies the moral rightness it is 
his duty to suffer them, but not to form or share in them, to bear ms testimony 
against them, and to search the Scriptures, that he may be enabled to choose his 
own path aright 

** A mere contract, oral or written, between the parents of two parties, 
proposed to be united in wedlock, without the actual celebration of the 
marriage ceremonial, not being regarded by the natives themselves as of 
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the essence and validity of marriage^ ought not to be so Kgarded by the 
Christian Church or the Christian legislature. 

It is found on mquiry that sueh contracts are occasionaUy entered into ; but 
that they are not held by the contracting parties themselres to be of Ae essence or 
Tahdity of actual marria^. Either parent may resile firom hu promisei^-only 
the par^ so resiling is hable to reproach or disgrace. 

" When the marriage ceremonial, authorized by Hindu and Muhammadan 
law and custom, is formally celebrated between the parties, whatever be 
their age, we are called on by reason and Scripture to regard such marriage 
as dvUly and legally valid, and, consequently, its obhgations as mutually 
binding. 

It ought ever to be borne in mind that mamage is a contract both civil and reh>- 
gums. As its essence seems to consist in the union of a man and woman, who are 
pledged to live together as husband and wife, its validity cannot depend on the mode 
or form of the ceremonial by which it is ratified. That ceremonial may be wholly 
civil, or partly civil and religious, — and it may vai^ indefinitely with the manners, 
customs and sentiments of diSerent nations in different ages In every country, 
whether civihsed or barbarous, there is some act, form or ceremoz^, whi^ is gene- 
rally held to constitute marriage and to legitimate the children, ^^en the question 
therefore is raised, whether we, as Christians, are called upon to regard those mar- 
riages as valid and legally bmding, which are considered as such, by the tribes or na- 
tions to whom the married parties belonged at the time when the matrimonial al- 
hance was contracted and the matrimonial ntes duly celebrated is humbly sub- 

mitted that we are so called upon. The very expression of the Apostle, “ unbeliev- 
hig ^fe, unbelieving husband,*^ i e« heathen unfe, heathen husmnd, of necessity 
imports that he regarded them as legitimately, husband and wife, while m their 
heathen state — because so constituted and accounted by their own customs and laws* 
So our Saviour, when he says, **‘What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder,*’ seems to imply that those were ** joined together by an ordinance of 
God,** or lawfully married, or were so united and regarded by the laws and customs 
which prevaded in his time, though none of the parties had then become bchevers in 
Christ, 

** Eenundation of Hinduism or Muhammadanism bemg regarded by 
Hindu and Muhammadan law and usage as tantamount to civil or leg^ 
death, the non-renouncmg party is at hberty to treat the other as repudiated 
or divorced ; but the Christian convert, is not entitled to avail himself or 
hersdf of the Hindu or Muhammadan law, and regard his or her voluntary 
renunciation of ancestral faith as, of itself, releasmg him or her from the 
obhgations of the previous conjug^ alhance, or as rendering him or her free 
at once to contract another. 

The law of the unbelieving party may entitle it to regard the other as civilly 
dead or legally repudiated But the law of the believing party does not entitle it 
to regard the other, as ipso facto, civilly dead or legally repudiated A change of 
religious opimon does not, according to Christian law, dissolve any previously 
contracted bonds or obligations Shomd the unbelieving party, therefore, not avail 
itself of the conceded right or permission of its own law, but still think %t good or 

weU (SuvwJozcc') e consent, wish, or will, to live with the believing party, 
and ^charge, as before, the duties of husband or wife, it is concluded that the 
latter or believing party is bound by the previously contracted obligation, to treat 
the nnbeheving party as husband or wife, precisely as if no change of religious 
sentiment had tfi&en place. (See 1 Cor. 12 13.14) 

** If the unbeheving party willfully desert or appear obstinately 
to refuse to hve with the believing party, as husband or wife, such 
wilful desertion or continued refusal bemg presumptive evidence of a real 
0 C,an divorce, it is supremely desirable that some legal plan or 

measure should be devised for umversal adoption, whereby the behever 
might satisfactorily ascertam whether he or she h^ been definitively cast off 
or mrmally repudiated, 
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This proposition assumes it as indisputable that in no ease whatever save that 
of adultery, is the believer entitled to sue for divorce (see Matt. zix. 6—9^ md 1 
Cor. vu. 10, 11.) Whether the Hindu or Muhammadan law declare a renunciation 
of Hinduism or Muhammadanism to be, tpso facto, a just ground of divorce or not, 
the law of the Christian utterly disclaims the vahdity of any such ground. Acoordo 
ingly, if the unbelieving party be willing to abide by the antecedently formed nuptial 
bond, the believer has no option— no alternative— as, in that case, there neither is, 
nor can be, any dissolution of the original marriage. But, l£, in consequence of the 
permission and sanction of Hindu or Muhammadan law, the unbeliever depart, i e 
separate himself or herself— in other words, finally and formally cast off, repudiate 
or divorce the believing party— the latter, not being m this case the dtvorcer Intt the 
divorced, must be accounted as freed, by the wilful and deliberate act of the 
former, from the ties and obligations of the previous matrimonial union , and 
consequently, at liberty to contract another (See Cor. vii 16 ) 

So inucli for the great principles which the subject involves. But, in 

f racttce, difficulties do arise, for the effectual removal of which the Supreme 
iCgislature alone is competent. From the present constitution of Hindu 
society, and the entire want of any legislative enactment on the subject, it is 
often impossible to learn the real mmd of the unbeheving party ; particu- 
larly, if that party be the wife. She may be herself in close confinement in 
her father’s house or m that of some other friend. Her husband, on his 
conversion, becoming an out-cast, may be positively debarred all access to 
her. How then is he to discover her own mind — her own unconstramed 
will or desire — concemmg the continuance of her conjugal alliance with 
himself? How is he to know whether she is obstinately bent and deter- 
mined to avail herself of her own law, and so to disown and repudiate him 
for ever ^ — or, whether, from natural affection towards him or any other 
cause, she is wiUing to forego the right and privilege conceded by her own 
law, and consequently wiUing still to hve with him, m conjugal umou ? 
Some authorised plan or method by which these important pomts can be 
legally ascertained without doing unnecessaiy violence to natural feehng or 
national custom, seems imperatively demanded ahke by the conditions of 
pnvate and social well-being, and the pressing exigency of circumstances, 

“ But what plan or method, it may be asked, can be proposed, for the due 
attainment of so desirable an end ? Without presummg to dictate m so 
dehcate and important a point, the Missionaries unanimously offer the fol- 
lowing suggestion, viz. 

That, %n order to ascertain the true sentments of the unbelieving party, 
the magistrate he authorised, on petition of the believing party, to have the 
former, (being at least 14 years of age, in the case of a male, and 12 in 
the case of a female,) brought before him, in open court, or in his oum 
private house, or in any other convenient place, there to he questioned in 
the presence or hearing of the petitioning party and friends as to hts or 
her willingness or unwillingness to live with and be considered the husband 
or wife of the latter— that, if the unbelieving party be found willing thus 
to live with the other, he or she be at once pronounced at liberty to do so, 
and immediate st^ be taken to ensure the c(ynsummut\on of such voluntarily 
expressed wish ^ — but that, in the event of a positive refusal on the part 
of the unbeliever, at the first examination, the same party, (after the lapse 
of at least a twelvemonth, during which there may he ample scope for 
refection on the one hand, and conciliation on the other,) be again brought 
btfore the magistrate and similarly interrogated as before — that, after all pos~ 
sible means qf condliatifm have been tried, shoM the refusal be still 
sisted m, the fact he pubUcly annamced and oJ^daUy recorded, — o«d that 
a copy of mcA record, countersigned by the magistrate, he furnished to the 
petitioning party, as the voucher of a legal divorce,” 
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We presume, that, under the expression ample sco^ ibr 
reflection on the one hand and conciliation on the other,” must 
be included not merely the official interrogation in presence 
of the Magistrate but free and unrestricted access, at proper 
seasons and under equitable regulation, to the unbelieving party. 
Without this, what means of conciliation can be applied f What 
opportunities of subduing or counteracting prejuaices can pre- 
sent themselves? If the unbelieving party be the wife, she is 
peculiarly helpless. Already, in a peculiar sense, the victim of 
ignorance and superstition, heathen relatives and interested 
priests will be sure to ply her with all kinds of wicked stories, 
absurd inventions, revolting fancies, and blasted hopes. The 
infamy of aposlacy will be depicted in terms expressive of 
loathing and horror. The manners, habits, and customs of the 
Christians will be represented as the vilest and most contaminat- 
ing. The fearful consequences, in the present world and the 
next, not merely to herself but to all her kindred to latest 
generations, will be painted in the most dismal colours. The 
curses of ancestors, of potent sages and of the gods will be 
described as about to burst, in one fell cataract, on her devoted 
head. Under the mingled feelings of excitement and terror 
thus produced, the poor creature is utterly enervated and 
paralysed. She is not the mistress of her own thoughts ; and 
cannot give free utterance to her own genuine and spontaneous 
desires. For all this, what remedy can be devised ? We know 
of none, save the concession to the husband, of a clear legal 
right of occasional intercourse and fair conference — not in the 
immediate overawing presence of the Magistrate or amid the 
distracting colloquies of hostile and wily relatives — but with 
herself alone. Or, if this were deemed too much, and it were 
thought advisable to prevent any suspicion of unfair or unjustifia- 
able means being employed at such interviews, it might be so 
managed that the parties could be mthin sight, though not within 
hearing, of the Ms^istrate, or some other official personage, whose^ 
testimony would be altogether unimpeachable. On this point 
we cannot write too strongly or positively. Those who, apart 
from experience, merely theorize on the subject, cannot possibly 
conceive or realize the nature and extent of the timidity, shyness, 
bashfulness and backwardness of respectable Hindu females, 
of good caste, in opening their lips or unveiling their faces in 
die presence of male strangers of their own race, — and how 
much more in the presence of Mlechchas, or unclean fdlreigners ? 
Theur habits of seclusion, early training, imbibed prejudices, 
and hereditaiy national customs-^-all tend un&ilingly to such 
a result. Now, in the case of any one male or femme adult, or 
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minor, refuge in the house of a Christian, under the 

influence ot a desire to join the Christian Church, this 
mht of access is at once conceded to the heathen friends. 
Were they to seek for access to the renouncing party, and 
all access were denied, such denial would instantly be construed 
into a prima facie evidence of forcible restraint ; and a Court 
of Law would, on application, authoritatively interfere. And 
Is it even-handed justice freely to allow the exercise of a natural 
right to one party, which is peremptorily refused to another? 
Impossible. 

Understanding, then, the proposition in this enlarged and com- 
prehensive sense, we have no hesitation in saying, that an order 
or enactment of the nature suggested, if once formally promul- 
gated, would go far to secure die great practical object the reali- 
zation of whi(m, the interests alike of justice and humanity unite 
in demanding. Sooner or later, the day must come, when our 
Legislators can no longer evade or postpone the determination 
of the present, and other similar questions — the equitable deter- 
mination of which, on the great broad principles of Catholic 
jurisprudence, ought to constitute one of the prime vocations of 
a Civil Government, and one of the chief ends of its very 
being. A shrinking cowardice in timeously grappling with such 
subjects, is not weakness merely; it is a wrong;— a wrong 
ag^ainst those classes of the community whose natural rights and 
privileges demand the protection of Government, as much as 
their peaceful demeanour and principles of unshaken loyalty, 
merit a return of gratitude and esteem. For th^, whose grand 
maxims of religious and civil polity are, Fear God, honour the 
King,’^ will ever be found not good Christians merely, but the 
best of citizens. 


The next topic that claims our immediate attention is that of 
Inheritance, — not Inheritance in general, but Inheritance as 
ordained by Hindu and Muhammadan law, and now proposed to 
be modified and regulated by the Lex Loci^ in the case of persons 
renouncing the Hindu or Muhammadan religion. 

In order to comprehend this matter aright, it is necessary 
first to state what the Hindu and Muhammadan laws of Inheri- 
tance, in reference to such a contingency, really are. 

The Hindu Law, as briefly and accurately represented in one 
part of the Minute at the head of this article, in its or^nal un- 
modified form,i% that ** a Hindu, on becoming a Christian or Mus- 
salman, is considered as having lost caste y and hence that he and 
his heirs, being Christians or Mussulmans^ are declared to have 
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certaiBly forfeited all right to the ancestral (and probably also the 
self-acqaired) property he possessed^ or had a claim at the 
time he changed his religion.” 

The evidence, establishing this point, is clear and conclusive. 
The following is the deliverance of the highest Hindu authority 
on the subject: — " Eunuchs and outcastesy persons bom blind or 
dea^ madmen, idiots, the dumb, and such as have lost the use of 
a limb, are excluded from a share of the heritage.’’ — Sir W. Jones’ 
translation of the Institutes of Manu, Chapter lx. Section 201, 
That this law, as it regards persons who have lost caste by re- 
nouncing Hinduism, would enforcedy seems equally eyident, 
Mr. Cofebrooke, whose extensive acquaintance with Hindu Law 
is universally acknowledged, says : — ** I do not think any of our 
courts would go into proof of one of the brethren (of a family) 
being addicted to vice or profusion, or of being guilty of neglect 
of obsequies and duty towards ancestors. But expulsion from 
castey leprosy, and similar diseases, natural deformity from birth, 
neutral sex, unlawful births, resulting from an uncanonical mar- 
riage, would doubtlessly^ now exclude; and I apprehend it would 
be so adjusted in our Adalats.” 

The late Sir W. H. Macuaghten, whose comprehensive know- 
ledge of both Hindu and Muhammadan Law is generally admit- 
ted, seems to be of the same opinion. In his Principles and 
Precedents of Hindu Law, a work published at the expense of 
the Bengal Government, for the use of their courts, in the 
chapter on “Exclusion from Inheritance,” (Vol. ii. p. 131.) 
this ^ntleman, who appears not to have inserted any opinions 
which he deemed erroneous, mentions a case quite in poin^ 
which came for decision before the Patna Court of Appeal. In 
this case the following question being proposed to me Native 
Law Officer — A person of the Hindu persuasion having be- 
come a convert to the Muhammadan faith, on whom will the 
property which descended to him from his forefathers, and that 
which he himself acquired, devolve the Pandit delivered it 
as his opinion, and tne opinion seems to have been admitted as 
conect by the Court, that : — “ Whatever property the indivi- 
al, previously to his conversion, was possessed and seized of, will 
devolve on bis nearest of kin who professe^the Hindu religion.” 
Several gentlemen, too, holding important judicial situations in 
the Hon’ble Company’s Service, in Bengal, who have been pri- 
vately consulted on the question, as to whether conversion to 
Christianity would exclude a Hindu from inheritance, have been 
compelled, after reference to the best authorities on the subject, 
to declare it as their opinion, that were the Hindu law to be as 
usual regarded, such must be the consequence, — the conversion 
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necessarily creating incompetency to perform the funeral obse* 
quies — the performance of which is uie foundation of all claim 
to inheritance ! 

That, in the Presidency of Madras ^ well as Benral, the 
smne law is considered in foil force, we infer from Sur Thomas 
Strange, who, in his Elements of Hindu Law,* chapter 9, thus 
refers to the Law of Inheritance, as there administered It 
remains to consider one case, that may be said to be, with refer- 
ence to personal delinquency, instar omnium occurring in every 
enumeration on the subject, as a cause of exclusion, viz. degrada- 
tion, or the case of the outcaste. Accompanied with certain 
ceremonies, its effect is, to exclude him from all social inter- 
course ; to suspend in him every civil function ; to disqualify 
him for all the offices, and all the charities of life. He is to be 
deserted by his connexions, who are, from the moment of the 
sentence attaching upon him, to ^ desist from speaking to him, 
from sitting in his company, from delivering to him any inherit^ 
or other property ^ and every civil or usual attention !’ so that a 
man, under these circumstances, might as well be dead.^ 

Though the same law exists in the Bombay presidency, it 
appears to have practically fallen ve^ much into desuetude 
there. According to -the summary of Hindu Law and Custom, 
made by the late Mr. Steel, under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, it seems however there are yet some enact- 
ments recognized, which open the way to most serious oppres- 
sion. He says : — A man entirely losing cdste^ by changing his 
religion, from motives of avartce, has no right to share in the 
partition of family property, unless he did so, in return for a 
grant to the whole family of a wuttan, &c. when be would be 
allowed a share. If the change of religion were operated by 
force, tbe relations might, at tbeir option, reserve to the party 
a maintenance.” p. 225. Why may not the Hindu relations 
of any one who becomes a Christian, make a successful attempt 
to prove that he did s^ofrom motives of avarice, and thus get him 
excluded from bis share of the inheritance ? 

Tbe Muhammadan Law on this subject is equally express 
and quite as oppressive as the Hindu. 

It is laid down by Sir W. H. Macnaghten, in his Principles 
and Precedents of Muhammadan Law, p. 1, as a principle of 
Inheritance, according to the Suni doctrine, that ** Slavery, 
homicide, difference of religion and difference of allegiance, ex- 
clude from inheritance and by a precedent quoted at p. 86 of 
that work, it is evident that although apostacy from Muham- 
madanism would not invalidate the descendant’s right to 
flpperty devolving on him by the death of bis ancestor 

T 
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his eonversumt be would be entitled to none whatever originaBy 
devolving on him after his change of religiosu See also Sect vi. 
p, 2 I 5 of the same work, where it is assumed that " entire exclu- 
sion” from inheritance is produced by becoming an infidel. 
Hxat the Scfda doctrine of inheritance on this point agrees 
with the Sunij is mentioned in the same work, p. 40, and of 
couise the results, by this interpretation, would be equally 
oppressive. It must also be added, that, by the most express 
enactments of the Koran, on which the code of civil law is 
founded, a Mussalman, on becoming an infidel, is liable to 
deprivation of the property he has himself acquired, as well as 
of that which descends to him by inheritance. 

From the whole of the preceding facts and statements what 
is the legitimate conclusion ? It is this ; — that, according to 
Muhammadan law, renunciation of Islamism necessarily 
deprives the convert of all right to property ancestral or acquired 
—and that, accordbg to Hindu law, a renunciationof Hinduism^ 
necessarily excludes ike convert from the present and disqualifies 
him for the future possession of any ancestral property^ and a&o, 
according to many authoritieSy of any property that is self acquiredJ^ 
And yet, such were the laws which the British government, 
in their redundant but mistaken generosity, had unwittingly 
adopted and voluntarily undertaken to administer I No wonder 
though the head and heart of every man, who had imbibed the 
enlarged principles of modern toleration, revolted at the anomaly 
of an enlightened government becoming a party to the enforce- 
ment of such persecuting enactments. On the evil nature and 
injiirious consequences of such barbarous laws it were almost 
idle now to dilate. Some of these have been briefly pointed out 
n the forecited Minute ; and with the quotation of a mw remarks 
ve must at present be satisfied : — 

1. " The law, when viewed simply m reference to mere civil rights, must 
Lppear to every enlightened man grossly to violate the first prmciples of 
latural justice; and such a law, therefore, as no wise and enlightened 
jbv^ment ought ever to sanction or enforce. 

It is not necessary here to pomt out the advantages of the institulion 
>f property, or the source from winch the right at property is denved. 
For our purpose it is suffident to know, that, m every civmzed society, 
he advantages are acknowledged to be so mangold, as vastly to outweigh 
ill conceivable disadvantages ; and that there is attached to the nght an 
nviolability almost approachmg to sacredness. These facts are so in- 
liflputabl^ that one end, if not the chief end, of every wise Government 
B, to protect and secure property, by the mteiposition of legak sanctions 
nd pmalties. And in cases w^h concern the fulfilment of righteous 
ontmets, or wnspuracy agamst the Government, and in these alone, 

I it deemed just to ahenate property ? The justice of the former is 
mnded on the v^ prindples that recognize the right of property : the 
istics of the latter is finmded chiefly on the nature of tbat act which 
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i^g at the eubTeraiott of government ; aa the volimtaiy effi>rt to^ over- 
throw that which done protects, necessarily annihilates every dum or 
title to protection. 

What then must wise enlightened men thmk of this new cftse^ m 
which a Government, instead of controlling^ the outward acdons, or 
directing the visible ef&rts of men for the best interests of imiety, appeam 
to overstep its proper limits, and in cases of a conscientious change of 
private opinuin, sanctions the infliction of penalties which almost e^[i^ 
in magnitude, those attached to that crime, which ranks the highest in 
the view of every Government ? As, in the case of h^h treason, where the 
penalty of death is inflicted, forfeiture of property affects all genera- 
tions ; so, in the present mstance, a mere change of sentiment, on a sub- 
ject that may no more affect the stability of Government, or the general 
welfare of society, than the change of opimon on a question respecting 
the relative motions of the earth and sun— but may eminently promote 
the best interests of both, — ^not only sul^ects a man to exclusion from 
" all the oifices and chanties of life,” and disqualification for holding or 
inhentmg any Bpeaes of property; but also involves his postenty in the 
miseries of the forfeiture — and renders them outcasts, not only from all 
society, but apparently from all law. 

** Surely,” may every enlightened man, yea, eveiy man who makes any 
pretence to the knowledge of what is just and nghteous, indignantly ex- 
claim, — Surely this is a case purely fictitious, or it is a highly comunod 
statement of some of the darkest features of the Inquisition, or an ex- 
aggerated representation of some practise prevalent among the ferocious 
hordes of the desert, or an imaginaij picture of what may be reckoned an 
instance of the most consummate injustice, of which even the most igno- 
rant and polluted creature can be gmlty — "No such thing,” wdl be the 
astoundmg reply , ** it appears to be none other than a barbarous enact- 
ment of Hindu liw, sanctioned by the British Government.” 

We leave it to the heart of every wise and enhghtened Bnton to feel, 
in silence, the sudden surprise, and dreadful humiliation, of such a state- 
ment. 

2, We next observe, that, viewing the subject m reference to region 
m general, every sound Tlieist must pronounce the enactment impious. 

When he reflects that, from the defects of man’s knowledge, and the 
limitations of man’s power, he is utterly incapacitated for penetrating the 
recesses of the heart, and deciding upon its motives, and pronouncing 
upon its judgments, and estunatizig me soundness of its convictions, and 
denouncing penalties on its decisions ; and that to the Omniscient God 
alone bdongs the high prerogative of penetrating, without the possibility 
of concealment, and pronouncing sentence, without the possibility of 
error: — be can scarcely regard an act which, without the pretension, 
virtually imphes an usurpation of this high fun^on of Omnipotence, m 
any otW l^ht, than as mvolvmg real, though it may be, unmtended 
impiety. 

Or when, from the inquisitorial nature of the enactment, he directs his 
thoughts to its outward effects, and views these m connection with the 
moiS. and physical constitution of the universe : — ^when he reflects that for 
reasons to him unknown, and yet for reasons, which appear to infinite 
wisdom and goodness to be sufiicient, the Etem^ God causes his sun to 
shkie on the just and the unjust, sending down ram to fertilize the soil, 
and ensure a nch abimdance of fruit for the sustenance of the inhabitants 
of every clime, and the professors of every rdigion : — and when, in per- 
fect contrast to all this, he ccmsidera a human ordmance that appears to 
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condemn the constitution established by an filUwise and all^^racknis God^ 
bv involving the prmdple that in one portion, at least, of the habitable 
globe, teeming with myriads of rational beinjg^, a conscientious change 
from one sjrstem of reli^ons belief to another, both of which are 
tolerated in the great system iji providence, necessarily disqmdifies for the 
enjoyment of those bounties of nature so nchly provided, and formerly, it 
may be, so amidy possessed :->he cannot possibly regard such an ordi* 
nance in any other light than as an impious contradiction to the divmely 
constituted order of thmgs. 

3. Once more, we observe that, viewed in reference to Chnstianity 
and a Qmstian Government, the real Christian must feel such a law to 
be in palpable contradiction to all the feelings and principles by which he 
ever professes to be actuated, and which he beheves to be enstamped 
with the signature of Divimty, as well as a glarmg outrage to the reveded 
ynXi^ and declared purposes of the In&ute Mind, 

As a man of er^htened understanding, he clearly perceives that the 
law 18 subversive of the first prmdples of justice- as one who is convinced 
of the existence of an Almighty Supermtendmg Power, he cannot divest 
it of the charge of impiety ; but as a Christian, he sees it accompamed 
with other and peculiar aggravations :'-;pecu/tar, we say, because in lus 
mmd it stands connected with new facts, combined vnth. new principles, 
and associated with new manifestations of the Divine mmd. 

His first thoughts might be, that deeds which involve injustice and 
impiety may be accounted equally unjust and impious whether committed 
by a professing disciple of Christ, or an abandoned reprobate ; yet that, 
regarded as the acts of the latter, they mamtain a character of perfect 
consistency ; while, regarded as the acts of the former, they betray an mcon- 
sistency so monstrous, that no language can supply an adequate expression 
for It. 

And the inconsistency would appear greatly aggravated, when he 
reflected, that the particular deed in question, which even when viewed 
apart from Christianity, involves injustice and impiety, also tended to 
counteract the revealed intentions of the Almighty, W opposing a 
powerfiil obstacle to the spread of that rebgion, which its Divine Autiior 
designed to become umversal, and in fartherance of the design, com* 
manded his discij^es to promnl^te, as the richest blessing, to all nations 
under heaven. 

On farther reflecting that from the wretched constitution of society in 
India, the embracing of Christianity is^ in other respects, attended with 
consequences the most injurious and distressmg, — such as, loss of home, 
employment, reputation, &c., he might be mclmed to exclaim: What^— > 
as if the dreadful result were not sufficient to excite commiseration,— 
shall a Christian Government, by an apparent refinement of cruelty, 
proceed a step further m the progress of actual, though it may be unm* 
tended persecution, and deprive the individual who has been unfortunate 
Miough to embrace the Chnstian faith of the very means of subsistence ? 
—and that too, by sanctioning an enactment which implicates posterity m 
the same miserable fate, and which if it contmue to be enforced, how* 
ever numerous may be the persons converted to Christiamty who have 
been in respectable circumstances, must suddenly reduce all Qf them and 
asfrr as this law shall operate, thrir posterity also to a state of total 
desitotiim and beggary : and tims a whole community be established, to 
becsa^ a burden, instead ci a blessing to society V* 

A State of Law so unjust in itself^ and so derogatoiy to the 
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character of the British Government could not fell to attract 
the attention of all earnest Philanthropists. In 1830^ the subject 
■was largely discussed, more particularly by the representatives of 
the different branches of the Christian Church in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood. Early in the following year, a statement 
and appeal on the subject was prepared and extensively 
circulated. Of it, as stated in the forecited minute, several 
copies were forwarded to leading individuals and committees of 
Societies at home, who had embarked on the enterprize of 
Indian renovation. A partial agitation was in consequence 
commenced. The Court of Directors, after been duly memori- 
alized, took up the question. Early in 1832, they sent out a 
despatch to the Governor^General in Council^ directing inquiry to 
be made and some adequate legislative remedy to he provided. Did 
the Indian government of those days pause or hesitate as to the 
path of duty ? No. I^rd William Bentinck was not the man to 
succumb to the intolerant spirit of an effete antiquity, or pander 
to the cravings of an insensate bigotry. In conformity, and let 
this be specially noted, in strict conformity with the declared 
sentiments and express request of the Honorable Courts the Supreme 
Government lost no time in giving the matter a full and deliberate 
consideration. The gratifying and satisfactory result soon ap- 
peared. Among the Regulations of 1832, 16th October, was 
promulgated the fallowing : — 

** Clause VIII. Such part of Clause 11. Section 3, Regulation VIIL 1795, 
enacted for the province of Benares,— which declares that, in causes in which 
the plaintiff shall be of a different rehpous persuasion from the defendant, 
the decision is to be regulated by the law of the religion of the latter, 
excepting when Europeans or other persons, not being either Muhammadans 
or mndus shall be defendants, m which case the law of the plaintiff is to he 
made the rule of decision m plaints or actions of a civil nature, — is here- 
by resemded; and the nde contained m Section 15, Regulation IV. 1793, 
and the corresponding enactment contamed in Clause 1. Section 16, Regu- 
lation III. 1803, shall be the rule of guidance m all suits regarding succes- 
sion, inheritance, marriage and caste, and all rehgious usages and institutions 
that may anse between persons professmg the Hmdu and Muhammadan 
persuasions respectively.” 

" Clause IX. It is hereby declared, however, that the above rules are 
intended, and shsdl be held to apply to such persons only, as shall be hma 
fide professors of those religions at the time of the apphcation of the law of 
the case } and were designed for the protection of the rights of such persons^ 
net for the deprivation of the rights of others. Whenever, therrfore, in any 
dvil suit, the parties to such may he of different persuasions j when one party 
shaU be of the Hmdu, and the other of the Muhammadm persuasion j or 
when one or more qf the parties to the suit shaU not be either of the Muham- 
madan or Hmdu persuasions, — the laws of those religions shall not he permit- 
ted to operate to deprive such party or parties of any property to wlwh, hut 
for the operatim of suck laws, they would have been entitM. In aU such 
eases, the decisvon shall he governed by the principles of justice, equity, and 
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goodctmscUttcej it bdng dearly understood that ttiu |m»iridonaballiiot be 
considered as justifyuig the intmuction of the Eng^ber any fordgn kwv 
or the application to such cases of any rules, not sanctioned by those 
principles/* 

This important Begulation tended, to a very great extent, to 
correct die crying evil throughout the Mufassil districts of the 
Bengal presidency ; while, by its formal sanction of a right prin» 
ciple and formal establishment rf a sound preced^nty it opened 
up the prospect of an ultimate complete consummation. The 
deficiencies under which it laboured were threefold* It left 
matters as they were, under the old intolerant regime, in the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. It left untouched the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court: any native resident in 
Calcutta, being subject to that Court, which, in this res- 
pect, is governed by Hindu and Muhammadan laws, in their 
unregulated forms, continued as liable as ever to forfeit his 
property. And lastly, it did not^ suflSciently clear up the 
disputed cases of property being heritable or retjunable, when 
saddled with conditions of a superstitious or idolatrous character^ 
which the inheritor or holder might find it impossible for him 
conscientiously to perform.* 


Here, then, the Lex Loci comes in to the rescue. In two 
of its special clauses, it apparently proposes to embody, in a 
clearer and more definite form, the principle of Lord William 
Bentinck’s enactment. These clauses are the following : — 

XI. " Provided alv^ays that no Hindu or Muhammadan shall, in conse* 
quence of any thing m this Act contained, by renouncing the Hindu or 
Muhammadan religion, lose any rights or property, or depnveany other 
person of any rights or property.’* 


* Kespecting the vagueness^ on this point, vith ivhich Lord W Bentinck’s law was 
worded, and the little advantage which conld be expected from it, if any case under it 
were to he considered by an European Judge or native law officer, who was unfriendly 
to Christianity, a recent writer in me Surkaru has the following pertinent remarks ^ 

** For what u the common and usual state of the cose, in regard to the property of JElmdas t 
A father makes his Will m a ^ew words, in an unaxtifieial manner, telling nis sons to take 
possession of his property and his dwelling house, and to maintain the worship of the family 
idols, and to perform his tuneral obsequies It is easy and plausible to contend that the 
pToperty thus bequeathed, is held on the trust of penorming, with it, the idolatrous ntes 
wmeh the Will prescribes. But these, a Christian cannot conscientiously perform Uow 
coaventenf an excuse, then, is here, for a nominal Chnstian or a native Jaw officer, by whom 
native Christians am hated, to deprive them of all their property 1 Such Judges or Magis- 
tratM as we read of m Henry Martyn's Life, following in the Muhumim processions, or 
building Hindu Temples, would, of coune, take advantage of this pretext, and be quite 
blind to the equity of considering how much of the property really was de8igne<W>r required 
for the ^la. and what proportion of it might be set aside tor the worship mentioned in the 
will, what other proportion might aiterwarda remain to be divided between the des- 
eimdanfs Tlletrmuias would be amorbed by an indexible sense of ab>olnte justice totiw 
Hindus , they would tremble lest they should disturb the ashes of the tMtator, were they to 
take oito rupee from his hoards to provide for his evangelised ehUdran, even though snper- 
a bun dant lacks nimht still remain to pay (aye I that is the key of all folse leUgfoB) to Mir 
for the wmmhip of his idols.** 
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XU. "Afiditisiim^eiuustedfiliiKtsomuc^ ihe Hindu and Mtiliani* 
tnadan Lav as inflicts for&tura of rights or property upon anjr partf renofiiii* 
dng, or who has been excluded mim the communion of enher of those 
religions, shall cease to be enforced as Law in the Courts of the Bast India 
Company.** 

The immediate extension of such a righteous lav, a^eably 
to vhat we presume to be the design of the Supreme Gorem- 
, ment, to aS the territories of the East India Company, m'thm 
I and withcfut the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and in all 
^ the three Presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, would 
at once implement and supply the first two deficiencies. The 
reasonable supposition that all property, ancestral or acquired, 
was honestly meant to be declarea heritable or retainable, wre- 
speetive of all inequitable conditions^ connected with idolatrous or 
superstitious usages^ would implement and supply the third and 
last deficiency. But, as much ambiguity evidently still lowers 
over this branch of the subject, it could at once be removed by 
formally declaring, that in the event of such conditions as those 
now alluded to being attached to property— conditions, the 
imposition of which may be pronounced unwarrantable as l^ing 
opposed to, and therefore superseded by, the higher obligations 
of natural justice and revealed law — conditions, the performance 
of which may be adjudged intolerable, as being subversive of 
the dictates of reason and the rights of conscience ; — the Judge 
or Magistrate be empowered and required, in accordance with 
the spirit of British law and the practice of the High Court of 
Chancery, to review, overrule, modify, or cancel such unreason- 
able conditions altogether, or otherwise adjudicate for the relief 
of the party concerned, agreeably to the first principles of natural 
equity and the suggestions of a good conscience.” 

On the understanding that such might be regarded as the 
import and si^ificancy of the proposed law, and such the nature 
and extent of its application, in the view of its framers, we could 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the wisest, most 
righteous, most compendious and at the tome time comprehen- 
sive measures which has ever emanated from the ^Is of 
Le^slation. 

Apart,^ however, from our doubts respecting the operation of 
a law, which contains the expression, that no one, ** by renouncing 
the Hindu or Muhammadan religion, lose any rights or property, 
or deprioe any other person of any rights or property apart. 


* On this print, the writer in the Surkaru, already quoted, remarhs as follows 

hmSS W deprive w o^r pexsoa of property 1 But what a oouTenient 

handle u tore to those who seek one ! Take ue eaie i ^ve given of a man’s nronertv 

w^ a reeomiiienittion ordireetion,^th^S 
woiahlp idol ahonld ^ ^pt up. Why here, every nnftiencny Judge would 

say, that the Christian canvertin the ftaily ought itot to take any share ri 
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also, from the absence of my distinct, explicit, definite clause 
designed to nullify or set adde unreasonable conditions;— our 
sati^acdon is not a little abated, in consecmence of some of the 
equivocal and restrictive provisions of the aIIL, or clause imme- 
diately following^provisions, which^ in our calm and deliberate 
judgment, must go far to defeat and neutralise the just and 
beneficent object seemingly contemplated by the XL and XIL 
or two preceding clauses. The objectionable supplementary 
clause is as follows:— 

XIII. ** Provided always, and it is hereby enacted, that if, in any case 
falling within the provisions of Section XL and XII., it shall appear to the 
Court that the application of any of those provisions would outrage the 
religious feelings of any party against whom the Court is called tmon to apply 
them, the Court shall state the facts of the case and submit the statement 
for the decision of the Court of Appeal, who shall decide whether the jproui- 
auma are to be applied or not, and with what modifications, and whether any 
and what compensation shall be given to any party for the loss which such 
p^y may sustain in case the said Court of Appeal should decide that the 
said provisions should not be apphed.^’ 

After having, as we supposed, feirly escaped from the thickets 
of the wilderness, and found our way cleared of all further 
obstructions, we are here made suddenly to stumble on a thick- 
set hedge’’ of briars and thorns — presenting new entanglements, 
and interposing new and unexpected difficulties. 

The very introduction, in connection with such a subject at 
all, of such an expression as the outrage of religious feelings,” 
is highly inexpedient; inasmuch as no case of the nature con- 
templated can possibly arise, in which one or other or both of the 
parties concerned, may not plausibly allege that their rel^ious 
feelings” have been outraged and thus the door will be 
thrown wide open, or rather an express challenge and invitation 
offered, under the sanction of law, to the presentation of inter- 
minable complaints, leading to vexatious litigation and endless 
strife. If, in order to meet certain unforeseen contingencies which 
may possibly arise, license is to be granted for gualifyir^y in 
extreme or peculiar cases, the provisions of section Al. and XII., 
surely the substitution of some such general expression as 
<< grievous personid inconvenience or disturbance of the public 
peace,” instead of the more irritating and provocative one 
of outrage of reUgious feelings,” would answer every reasonable 

lie^aate he would * deprive*' tUe rest of the fanrily of the property whleh waa held on trait 
Ihr thewonhipoftheidol. Aud thui, lacks upon lacks might be letamed, whSe a Uw 
thousands or hundreds of rupees only. were, m fact, required for the idol ^Without any 
sefteeu^ts or pfrovisos. let us have a distinct, ex^cU. sincere recognition that no man shaU 
SotfeUnUs property on account of his mligion, and let this law be so promulgated as to show 
that the Oovetnmeitt is m earnest about it. and I venture to say. that we shall find tlm 
jndleSal serrsuts of the Comply discovering, that so simple an enaotmeut requires nothixm 
whatever, but honesty and firmness on their part, to secure tot it the same popular assent 
u every tolmaiit measoxe which lihenl statesmen have eoiried In our own country now 
possesses there." 
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\ end of justice, and help to ^bviate or allay one of the 
greatest of human evils — ^tfae exasperation of reugious bigotry* 
^ Again, the introductTon of the restrictive vrords, " and whe- 
ther any,” in the latter part of the clause must also go fer to 
neutralize the benefits obviously and humaneW intended by the 
equitable provisions of section XI. and Xll; inasmuch a^ 
even in cases in which positive ** foss” is supposed to be sustained 
by* the non-application of these provisions, it is thereby left at 
the sheer discretion or option of the Court, "whether nnjp 
compensation for such acknowledged ** loss” is to be made at ml. 
Is this equitable? We decidedly think not The limiting 
words, " and whether any,” ought most assuredly to be altogether 
omitted — retaining simply the words, " what compensation, &c.;” 
—rendering it thereby imperative on the Court to grant some 
adequate compensation, in strict accordance with the sacred 
principles of justice, equity, and good conscience* 

That this supplementary clause XIII., in its present form, 
might be made to operate most injuriously, we think but too 
clear from the very note of illustration which is appended to it* 
The note is as follows : — 

The sort of case which Section XIII. is intended to meet may be thus 
exemplified. A married Hmda man renounces bis religion and becomes 
subject to the lex loci ^ accordmg to that law he might sue for a restitution of 
conjugal rights if his wife refused to cohabit with him. But according to Hmdu 
law the wife would have a ngbt to separate herself from a husband who had 
become outcast, and nevertheless, to have her maintenance out of bis 
property.” 

To render coercive by law the provision relative to main- 
tenance, in the case supposed in this note, would involve a prin- 
ciple of more than doubtful emiity, and might lead to the 
greatest abuses in practice. By Hindu and Muhammadan law, 
the party renouncing his religion is regarded and treated as 
civilly or legally dead; the non-renouncing party is conse- 
quently at full Uberty to cast off or repudiate the other. The 
renouncing party, however, if a Christian has no such right or 
liberty ; inasmuch as his voluntary renunciation of an- 
cestral faith does not of itself^ in the eye of Christianity, release 
him from the obligations of the previous conjugal albance, or 
render him free at once to contract another. Now, in such 
circumstances, would it ^ot appear wholly inequitable and con- 
trary to the general spirit of British Law, in all cases, to compel 
the renouncing party to furnish maintenance to the other, wno, 
* merely because of a change of religious sentiment on the part of 
her husband, refuses to live with him and to fulfil the ordinary 
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conditions of the nsatrimonial contract ? More especially would 
not this appear unreasonable, when it is remembered, that, in 
the retention and exercise of her own religious sentiments and 
practices, she may, so &r as her husband is concerned, be left 
altogether free and unfettered? 

jfosides, to provide by law, that, in bH cases, such mainte- 
nance mttst be furnished by the repudiated husband, would be 
uniformly to ensure and almost necessitate a continued separa- 
tion, with all the grievous inconveniences and evils to both 
parties, as well as to society at large, inevitably attendant there- 
upon ; inasmuch as the lure of such maintenance would always 
be sure to operate on the friends and relatives of the repudiated 
wife, in the way of a bounty or bribe to induce and enable them 
to prevent the possibility of a re-union, however much such 
re-union might accord with the spontaneous wishes of her own 
unbiassed mind. From all this, it seems to us abundantly 
clear, that, if any such explanatory yet restrictive clause is to be 
inserted at all, the very utmost which ought to be ordained, 
should be, to render maintenance” in no case, ipso facto, 
obligatory on the repudiated party, but to leave all cases open 
for me investigation and decision of a Court of Equity.* 


Dismissing, however, all details, we must earnestly plead for 
the desirableness and necessity of a clear and explicit, a large, 
tolerant and comprehensive measure, smted to the exigencies of 

* The case selected as an ezasnple by the learned framer of the Draft Act we can- 
not but regard as in all respects a singularly infelicitous one A more clear and 
unexceptionable case would be the following —Suppose a family mansion, according 
to the principles of Hindu inheritance and the usages of Hindu Society, to be 
equally mvided and partitioned between two sons and their families ; suppose one of 
these to renounce Hinduism and to embrace Christianity or any other faith it is 
clear, that, in the present state of the lav> of caste and of ths condition of native 
socteiy generaUv^ it would he impossible for the two brothers to live together in tiie 
same house without endless and nameless broils and inconveniences It would be 
for the peace, comfort and happiness of both, that one of them should retire from 
the house altogether. Now here is a fair case for a Court of Equity, actmg m the 
capacity of Umpire or Arbitrator, to decide upon. It might, on a dehberate review 
of all me circumstances of the case, be called upon to say, which of ike hrothers 
ought to wvthdflrawt and, in doing so, what compensation ought to he made to him fir 
ihe share of heniMe property which he was required to abandon. In like manner, 
in cases where part of the property is, by the wiU of the Donor, to be devoted to the 
worship of an idol or any other reugious object, a Court of Equity could he at no 
loss in determining the average amount of such specified offering And, in the 
event of one or more members of a family renouncing their ancestral faith, all that 
justice or equity could demand, would be, that their sMre of such idolatrous appor- 
tionment should he deducted from the aggregate amount devolving on^them by 
inheritance, and handed over to the non-renouneing members of the family 

As tins page was passing through the press, the report reached us, that &e clauses 
respecting lahcntance were to he tiiken out of the ikx Loctf and made a separate 
measure. 
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xbe case, and commensurate with the wants and requirements of 
modern civilization. It is a matter of deepest interest and 
concern to all the leading parties which constitute the botfy- 
politic. 

The Hindus themselves, the most orthodox not less than the 
most heterodox, are, or ought to be, especially interested in the 
introduction of a new and improved Law of Inheritance. Indeed 
they, of all others, are, or ought to be, the most deeply concern- 
ed m the passing of such a salutary measure. How so ? it may 
be retorted — Have they not been concocting petitions and pre- 
senting memorials against it ? Doubtless they have. But in this, 
they have been acting a most suicidal part. Blinded by exces- 
sive zeal for their temporal interests, or bewildered by the rage of 
exasperated bigotry, they have been conducting themselves, in 
the face of the civilized world, like men who “know not what 
they do.’’ They have been memorializing the Supreme Govern- 
ment to uphold inviolate the laws and institutions of Hinduism. 
If they had only soberly considered and were led to understand 
aright what they were thus, in the simplicity of a profound un- 
consciousness, really praying for, they would be the first to stand 
aghast at their own rashness, and the perilousness of the position 
into which they had ultroneously brought themselves. What t 
suppose the Supreme Government, wearied at length and worn 
out with their incessant and reasonless importunities, were, in 
righteous retribution, to grant them the object of their petition 
in all its plenitude? What would be the result? Why, it 
would be none other than this — that, all the while, these Native 
gentlemen had been earnestly beseeching the Government to do 
that, the doing of which might inevUahly lead to the deprivation of 
^almost every Rajah, Zemindar, and Babu in Bengal, of the whole of 
his property t Truly, may they bless the day when a Superin- 
tending Providence favoured them with a paternal govemmenf, 
which, knowing their best interests, better than they do them- 
selves, has manifested its fatherly tuition and defence, by refus- 
ing the prayer of petitions that would, if granted, involve 
60 many of its children and loyal subjects in indiscriminate 
ruin. 

But how, it may be asked, do we make out this to be the real 
though unintended end and scope of the Native memorials ? 
The process seems to us simple, direct, and conclusive. Renun- 
ciation of, or apostacy from, Hinduism undoubtedly entails loss of 
caste, ^ Loss of caste, according to the highest Hindu legal au- 
thorities, as undoubt^ly entails a forfeiture of heritable proper- 
ty. Now mark the connection. The law, respecting the loss of 
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caste^ as it affects the right of iaheritance^isne^ a separate or isolated 
law» The case of the ootcaste is constantly associated with many 
others that operate as causes of disinheritance* We might quote 
at large from the Institutes of Manu and other standard authori- 
ties on the subject; but a single extract from Macnaghten’s Pre- 
cepts and Precedents of Hindu law, (voL ii. p. 1S3,) in which 
the author furnishes an epitome of the whole, will amplj suffice. 

According,” says he, “ to the Hindu law, an impotent person, 
one bom Mind, one bom deaf or dumb, or an idiot, or mad or 
lame, one who has lost a sense or limb, a leper, one afflicted with 
obstinate or agonizing diseases, one afflicted with an incurable 
disease, an outcaste, the offspring of an outcaste, one who has 
been formerly degraded, one who has been expelled from socie- 
ty, a professed enemy to his father, an apostate, a person wear- 
ing the token of religious mendicity, a son of a woman married 
in irregular order, one who iUegally acquires wealth, one incapa- 
ble of transacting business, one who is addicted to vice, one des- 
titute of virtue, a son who has no sacred knowledge, nor courage, 
nor industry, nor devotion, nor liberality, and who observes not 
immemorial good customs, one who neglects his duties, one who 
is immersed in vice, and the sons whose affiliation is prohibited 
in the present age, are incompetent to share the heritage ; but 
these persons, excepting the outcaste and his ofispring, are en- 
titled to a smtable provision of food, raiment, and habitation.” 
On which the author remarks : Were these disqualifying pro- 

visions indeed rigidly enforced, it may be apprehended that but 
very few individuals would he found competent to inherit property y 
as there is hardly an offence in jurisprudencey or a disease in nmo^- 
logyy that may not be comprehended in some one or other of the 
classes.” 

What say our Native Memorialists to this ? It is in vain for 
them to shirk or attempt to evade the awkward and perilous 
predicament into which, by their own reckless and suicidal act, 
they voluntarily bring themselves, by alleging, or pretending to 
allege, that many of the causes of disqualification here enume- 
rated have become obsolete, or fallen into practical desuetude. 
The same reputedly sacred, divine, and inviolable authority 
which ordained any one of them, equally ordained all the rest. 
The Lawgiver meant and intended all to be alike unalterable and 
eternal. Either, therefore, all are absolutely binding, or none is. 
There is no alternative here. According to Hindu opinion and 
belief a|l are, or ought to be, held as unchangeably obligatory. 
Neither the law in general nor any part of the law has been re- 
pealed by any competent authority. And ffir any private indi- 
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vidiuds to presame to make a selection, — to declare, according to 
dieir varying judgment or caprice, what parts of the law shall be 
regarded as having become obsolete, avoidable or void, and 
what not — that is, what parts of the law shall be observed or 
obeyed, and what not, — would be to arrogate the functions of the 
Supreme Lawgiver, and to assert their own superiority over him, 
to whose paramount authority they all the while profess to bow 
with implicit and adoring reverence. While the law itself is 
unrepealed, no matter however much it may, from a variety of 
circumstances, be temporarily held in abeyance, or its special 
provisions lapse into a state of dormancy ; it is still the law. 
And though, by habits custom, or sufferance, none of the dis- 
qualifications mentioned were now allowed to operate, yet it 
would be by sufferance only. It is not by any legal right, that 
individuals now living, or any of their forefathers, to whom might 
attach one or more of the orthodox and established disqualifica- 
tions, have entered on the possession of property, or are per- 
mitted to retain it Consequently, any rigid stickler for anti- 
quarian barbarism, or any evil disposed person, has, at any 
moment, the power legally to annoy, and if mere law were rigidly 
administered, certainly to disinherit them. Only suppose the 
Hindu Law, in all its integrity, to be now in fwl force ; and 
suppose any friend or relative or member of a family, who might 
be heir at law, were to appear before a Court, bound to enforce that 
law in its unmitigated form, saying, Here is such a Eajah, 
Zemindar, or Babu who labours under one or more of the divine- 
ly prescribed disqualifications for inheriting or holding property, 
sucn as, being bom blind or deaf or dumb — having lost a sense or 
limb, — being afflicted with obstinate agonizing or incurable 
disease, — ^having illegally acquired wealth or shewn himself inca- 
pable of transacting business, — being addicted to vice, or desti- 
tute of virtue, sacred knowledge, courage, industry, devotion, or 
liberality, — ^neglectful of duties or inobservant of immemorial 
^ood customs, — I insist, upon it, therefore, that the law be 
rigorously applied, that he be disinherited, and that 1 may at 
once be authorized to enter on the legal possession of the 
heritage, for holding which he is by law proved to be wholly 
disqudified f — suppose, we say, such application could be made, 
in such hypothetical circumstances, what proprietor in all Bengal 
would, at this moment, venture to say that his estate is to him 
worth half a month’s purchase No. — All, or almost all would 

* Of this a curious, significant, though withal, incidental proof was lately fur- 

nished at the meeUng ox Hindu inhahitants, whose contemplated object was ** the 
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be found disqualified t<^ther. And the only resvdt of the 
prayer of the present Hindu memorialists, if fully and un*' 
conditionally granted, would be a concession, amounting, in 
effect, to a law establishing such general disqualification, as 
might lead to an almost universal disinheritance I Seeing, then, 
that the maintenance of the Hindu law inviolate would place 
in jeopardy the continued possession of all, or almost all ex- 
isting property ; the only legal safety of the present race of 
Hindu Proprietors must consist, first, in withdrawing their pre- 
sent suicidal petitions, and secondly, in uniting anew to memo- 
rialize the only competent authority — the Supreme Government 
of these realms — to declare and enact, that, as many of the 
unreasonable disqualifications of inheritance may now be con- 
sidered practically obsolete, so, henceforward, all of them shall 
be considered in the same light, — none of them being any more 
allowed to operate, and all property being ordained to descend 
in the proportions directed by Hindu Law wholly irrespective of 
such preposterous grounds of disqualification.* 

destruction of all Missionary schools in Calcutta ** According to the authentic 
report of proceedings which appeared in the Englishmarit a Mufassil £abu« under- 
stood to he Kalipersad Bahu of Collecena in Ta3ui rose np and spoke as follows — 
** What the worthy President has said is quite true, but it is a matter of regret, 
that the present meeting cannot in any way oppose the couTersion of the people. 
The sons of the teealthteti of the natveee hone for a senes of years feoeted on oe^ 
and bwrmtndy (and thereby &ye, according to Hindu laWf completely lost caste 
their fauers are aware of the same, for Davy Wilson's (a famous European Proyi- 
sioner) bills are presented to them for payment , but these improper practices are 
not put a stop to, nor are eicch sons excommunicated from Societyf nor are they 
deprived of thdr heritage If then there is so much liberahty at home, how can it 
be expected, that it is to be suppressed abroad ^ The educated children of the 
natives are now vsithout any religion, they have long abandoned Hinduism, and become 
free-thmhers and free-eaters The question, therefore, is not whether the natives 
should be Christians, but simply this, whether the Vharma Sahha is to countenance 
t^inprivate which is detested by them in public r* The plain out-spoken address 
of this speaker was not, as might be expected, much relished, by those whose con- 
sciences must have been stung with a sense of guilt as the sound of such undeni- 
able but impalatable truths rung in their ears The gentlemen assembled could not 
certainly do better than take a hint from the old proverb, that, they who live 
in glass houses should take care to throw no stones 

* As ike final proof sheet, containing these remarks, was about to be returned to 
press, the of the 4th June, came to hand. We make no apology for ex- 

tracting firom it, the following atouable editorial — Some misconception, we- 
believe, exists both at Madras and m this presidency, as to the principles which 
govern the policy of the British Government towards the different religious systems 
prevailing among the natives of India. Universid toleration is the rule, and, as a 
consequence, universal Uberty. Libexty to believe, is liberty to disbelieve , and no 
change of faith can alter the relation estabUshed between Government and its 
subjects If all the Christians in India were to turn Muhammadans. Government 
weuld view the change with indifference . equally so, if all the Muhammadans were to 
turn Christians. % 

While the Govemment is thus pledged to the principle of universal toleration in 
its own cendhot and relations, it is impliedly bound to prevent the infraction of the 
prindple by the followers of any particular iirith or rdlgion. Manifestly, it is enti- 
tled to call on all for that mutual forbearance which it shows towards all, and to 
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Again, the educated Hindus, Philanthropists of every name, 
Es well as the Supreme Government itself are, or ought to be, 
specially interested in the introduction of a new and improved 
Law of Inheritance. 

How stands the case ? By an express Act of the British Par- 
liament in 1818, it is enacted that, whereas it is the duty^ of this 
country to promote the interests and happiness of the native in- 
habitants of the British dominions in India, such measures ought 
to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them of useful 
knowledgey of religious and moral improvement: and, in furtherance 
of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded by 
law to persons desirous of ^oing to and remaining in India, for 
the purjKise of accomplishing those benevolent designs^ &c.” 
From the fact, that, in this clause, " religious and moral im- 
provement” is as expressly contemplated and provided for as 
the introduction of useful knowledge,” it is clear, that our 

renounce the right of persecution We take this to be a self-evident proposition 
And the only question of doubt in any case is as to its appheation. Does it at all 
apply, and how, to the case of native Christians ? In order to answer the question, 
let us ask, what is persecution We take it that the infliction of any injury, in con* 
sequence of the holing of an obnoxious faith, is persecution. Who demurs to this 
definition, let him give us a sounder one , who doubts it, let him exclude from his 
mind the bias which he may have conceived from a particular case, and test it, by 
some case easily supposable, which is indifferent to his feehngs A better cannot 
be put than that of an English father disinheriting his child because of the heterodoxy 
of ms opinions, — perhaps because, while the father thinks baptism means dipping 
the whole body in the water, the son, a worse Greek scholar, but a better ecclesias- 
tical antiquary and historian, chooses to consider it to mean sprinklmg We say that 
18 persecution , and a law which should, of itself, inflict dishension mr mere error of 
opinion, would be a law of persecution Now, is that, or is that not, in substance, 
the Hindu Law, for which the Petitioners contend, and from which relief is sought 
by native Christians We confess, it appears to us so to be, and consequently, we 
regard the Law as repugnant to the great fundamental principle of universal tolera- 
tion, which is the rule m the British GKivemment 
Are we right, and is the consequence for which we insist disagreeable to the 
general body of the Hindu people > We counsel them to reflect, in &at case, on the 
immense profit they themselves derive from the principle A firm and undeviatmg 
adherence to it protects them from fenaticism of which they have little conception 
Beflccting on this, let them beware how they narrow the application of the pnnei- 
ple Their own safety consists in the universality of its enforcement Let them 
only reflect what might ultimately be the censequences to themselves of a persecution 
of native Christians. 

Be it observed that we are only contending against a law of intolerance, and sneh 
we regard that which disinherits for religious opinions and we rest our argument, 
at present, only on the one great duty and right of Government-^of secuTing e^al 
rights, and liberty of conscience But there are many other considerations 
forfeiture inflicted on the native Christian results from a theory of the institution of 
property, which is utterly unphilosophical, barbarous, superstitious, indefensible 
The institution of property ought to have m view the good of the Uving The forfei- 
ture alluded to, is a violation of this principle. To allow the interests of the living 
to be saenfied to those of the dead, would be unworthy a civilized Government. W© 
are sure there are many unconverted Hmdus who axe sufficiently enlightened to enter- 
tain this opinion In conclusion, let us observe, we merely throw these remarks out 
for reflection, and shall pursue the subject further, when we arc favored with a copy 
of the answer of Government 
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British le^lators were prepared to anticipate any possible 
changes iimich might arise the peaceable inculcaUon of 
true <^re^on and morals;^ and to regard these changes as the 
^^accompluhinent of benevolent designs.” 

Now then^ arhine out of the present educational movements 
of Government itself, not less than the operations of Societies 
and individuals, all of them alike safwtiomd by the Imperial Par* 
liammt, there is a reason of resistless force and efficacy. This 
reason has been set forth in the Minute on Indo«firitish Law, in 
the following terms : — 

“ What is the natural— the inevitable effect which must ^isue, not merely 
from the directly evangdiring measures in progress^ but from the success 
of the Gknremment and other Educational schemes for the enlightenment 
of dus mighty ]Mople ? From the nature of the component parts of fimdu- 
ism— contrasted with the range of European Literature, Science, and Theo- 
lo^ — ui it demonstrable, that one grand effect, wherever a high E^- 
lish Education is imparted, will be, the demohtion of those errors which 
constitute at once its basis and superstracture ? Is not such abstract or 
theoretic demonstration home out by numberless facts ^ fasten to the 
testimony of one, whose ezpenence and position m native society must 
mvest his assertions with authonty. The Reformer^ — an English news- 
paper, conducted several years ago by a native Editor of ra^, leanung 
and wealth ; and the organ of a large and influential body of educate! 
Hindus,— contrastmg tlm visible frmts of ordinary Missionary exertion with 
those reahzed hy the Hindu College thus proceeded emphatically to ask : — 

Has it (the mndu College) not been the fountain of a new race of men 
amongst us ? From that institution as from the rock from whence the 
mighty Ganges takes its nse, a nation is fiowmg in upon this desert country, 
to repfeniBh its withered fields with the hving waters of knowledge 1 Have 
aU tie efforts of the missionaries yiven a tithe of that shock to the superstitions 
of the people foJnch has been given hy the Hindu College ^ This at once 
shews that the means they pursue to overturn the ancient rrign of idolatry 
is not calculated to ensure success, and ought to be abandoned for another 
which promises better success.” 

Without being at all pledged to the accuracy of this comparative estimate, 
must we not hold such a genuine native testimony to be conclusive as to 
the operative power of a superior English' Education in overturning the 
superstitions and idolatries of India ^ If so, must not the Government 
percrive, into what a predicament of inconsistency it reduces itself, as 
as all the friends of I^ative Education, if the law of inhentance and succession 
be not speedity ameliorated, and made co-extensive with the wants and 
pagencies of the entire body of the people i An awakening and enlighten- 

knowledge is commmunicated wmch sweeps away the gross absuraties of 
Idolatry and Superstition from the minds of those who acquire it. In tliiiy 
land, almost sSi property is left, burdened with conditions of an idolatrous and 
superstitions character. Mark, then, the dilemma into which, in consequence 
of the Govenunent and other Educational measures, the educated Hmdu }b 
brought 1 {The performs the superstitious or idolatrous conditions. In order 
to secure his pr(^«rty, be must, by such performance, do violenee to kis 
reason, his eonsdencs, iadhis t^licly aeotf^edT sentiments : — in a word, he must 
act the part oi a moM em deceitful hypocrite I {f, on the other iumd, he 
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lias moral £Drtitade«ioa||^ to resist anj tempta^n and suffer any losa xatha* 
than submit to the sacnnce of reason, conscience aud character, he mas^ 
while the law remains unaltered, by his non-fulfilment of the superatHioiu 
and idolatrous conditions, — ^ia a wmd, as if 

the acquired possession of superior inteHig^ce were a crime the first 
magnitude, he must, m consequence of hts bdng the happy possessor of 
well intelligence, submit to tne infliction of mie of highest penal 
seventies 1 

But, as there is in human nature an extreme repugnance to the loss of 
property; and as time will show, that, however much power and wealth 
may he flattered by the interested and the needy, a course of systematic 
hy^crisy must eventually call forth the contempt and mdignadon of an 
enlightened commumty;— what may we expect to be the operation of the 
present law, as it afiects the future spread of sound knowledge and intelli- 
^nce among the Natives ? What can we expect except that the spread of 
both will be vastly and mdefimtely retarded } What a solemn mockery to 
be, on the one hand, holdmg out all manner of encouragements — the 
shape of salaries to qualified teachers, and stipends and scholarships to 
promising students — to stimulate to the pursuit and cultivation of 
supenor knowledge and intelligence and on the other, by a conti- 
nuance of the present law, holding out positive discouragements of a na- 
ture too appalhng to fail of fatal success ’ And herem hes the strength 
of these (hscouragements. Supenor intelligence, tf accompanted hy a 
good consmence, may become penah by being attended with the depriva- 
tion of all one’s possessions — and that too, in such trymg circum- 
stances as to loss of caste and reputation, that the immediate punishment 
of death might often be more tolerable. Surely that man Imows littie 
of human nature who does not perceive m this, the surest check to all 
inquiry y and the most powerful restraint on every desire to acquire or culti- 
vate any knowledge which must, without a violation of conscience, issue in 
such disastrous results. The good things of this life take far too firm a 
hold of the heart of man, to admit of a different inference being drawn : — 
yea, such is the strength of that hold which the perishable treasures of this 
world take of aH the powers and faculties of his soul, that man is not only 
apt to become insensible to the glones of an eternal inheritance, but apt to 
hsten to any account of them with positive dissatisfaction ; and is too often 
willing to forego the anticipated enioyments of God’s favour, and brave the 
terrors of God’s wrath, rather than be induced on any account, to withdraw 
the strength of his affections from his present possessions. 

If such be the* power of opposition which the enjoyment of the good 
things of this Me ever presents to the ready reception of all truths — as 
opposed to error, prejudice, self-seeking, or sinful compromise — even m 
circumstances, most favourable, when no demand is made but the 
reasonable and salutary demand, not exclum^ to direct towards them the 
affections of the heart, but transfer these to a far more glorious and endunng 
inhentance : — ^who can estimate the force of resistance, which a mmd, per- 
vaded in all its powers by an almost superhuman avarice, must present to &e 
very first proposal, as wd^ as to the incipient desire, practically to embrace any 
improved system of knowledge — any scheme of unbending pnndple, whether 
Jmmanordivme — the embracement and tenure of which may involve, irrecover- 
ably, the toted forfeiture of all that the soul naturally most values? Accurately 
to estimate the power of such resistance, till the lapse of time and experience 
^ve Buffidentiy illustrated the awiiil nature of the dilemma, is altc^r^ther 
impossible. But it is very possible, yea, very easy, to peroexve how mevitabis 

V 
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is ^cer^goBty of its sxisteooe ; -*s an oO ihe sl^glitest considera^n ivHl snffiee 
to sheir 'diat the sappositicm of its iioii<^a3Bteiice would implj^ that the 
aaml processes of nature are revorsed and tlie constata^on of man unhinged 
--that actions the most pnjudicial to every worldly interest are conducted 
without a motive, and eztnuminaiy efiects oroduced, either entirely without, 
or dirsctiy contrary to the ordinary operation of natural causes. 

To these remarks we need add nothing farther. Only let 
•the Government of >this great empire awake to a fall sense of 
its solemn — ^its tremendous responsibility — and all may yet go 
well with us. Among all the &uctions which it is called on 
to dischar^^e^ there is none more grave or momentous than that of 
sound le^lation and the administration of justice. On its right 
fulfilment depends, in a pre-eminent degree, the peace, happi- 
ness and prosperity, social, civil and domestic, of the millions 
of the people. At present, we must make up our minds to the 
existence of at least three distinct codes of law amongst us — 
the British^ Hindu, and Muhammadan. But, though distinct 
in some of their general features, and many of their specific 
details, these need no longer be opposed or contrary in their 
essential spirit or fundamental^ principles. The necessity for 
distinct ccmes, in the case of distinct races of people, springs 
from the obvious consideration, that laws, in order to be prac- 
tically available and advantageous, must, in their general spirit, 
shape and complexion, be adapted or conformed to the people 
for whom they are framed.* ** They should,” says Montesc^uieu, 
** be relative to the climate of each country, to the quality of 
its soil, to its situation and extent, to the principal occupation 
of the natives, whether husbandmen, huntsmen, or shepherds ; 
they should have a relation to the degree of liberty which the 
constitution will bear ; to the religion of the inhabitants, to their 
inclinations, riches, numbers, commerce, manners and customs. 
In fine, they have a relation to each other, as also to their origin, 
to the intent of their legislator, and to the order of things on 
which they are established.” It is on this principle that Mr. Har- 
rington h^ declared that ^Uhe fixed habits, manners and preju- 
dices, and the long-established customs of the people of India, 
formed under the spirit and administration of an arbitrary 

f ovemment, totally opposite in principle and practice to that of 
England, would not admit of a more general apjmcation of British 


• On thi« particular point, some able and excellent remarks lately appeared in the 

Editorial columiw of thp Sfttr, which, if the present article had not al^dy ^oeeded^ 
the bounds originally prescribed to it, we would willingly have inserted her? It is 
to be hoped that the learned writer will again return to the unportant subject, and 
bringingsall his forensic Imw to bear upon it, endeavour not merely to enforce the 
but to ex^lif^ its ^p^Uoa with reference to new and improved systems 
of Legi^Ure and AnauustratiTe Policy. ^ 
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laws to the inhabitants of this oonntiy : mv would such laws 
be suitable or applicable, if they could be also extended, to a 
people whose religion, laws, customs and manners, have hitherto 
fixed such insuperable barriers to all asshnilation.’’ In the same 
strain, Mr. Verelst writes of the imposubilit^ of introducing 
English laws, as the general standard of judicial decision 
in these provinces, without violating the fundamental principle 
of all civil law, that they ought to be suitable to the genius 
of the people, and to all the circumstances in which they may 
be placed.” 

But though, for these and such like reasons, we must, in the 
meanwhile, make up our minds to the necesnty of several dis- 
tinct though not essentially antagonistic codes, there is no reason 
whatever why such necessity should always continue to exist 
Quite the contrary. Under the shadowing wings of a paternal 
Government, let all arbitrary, capricious, and barbarous enact- 
ments be gradually softened, modified or removed ; let there be 
a wholesome and almost insensible infusion of the spirit and 
principles of a civilized jurisprudence ; let the minds of the peo- 
ple be at the same time opened up, developed, and regulated by 
the means and appliances” of vivifying and illumining know- 
ledge ; let the vital heat and energy thus imperceptibly imparted 
at length diffuse itself throughout all the members of the body- 
politic, till the clustering assemblage of antiquated manners, 
customs, and usages begin to relax and drop away like molten 
feathers ; — and then, may the long wished-for day arrive, when, 
through the assimilation of the different races of inhabitants 
in improved sentiment and feeling, all existing laws may be 
amalgamated in one consistent and harmonious code, extending 
equally to British, Muhammadans and Hindus — to East Indians, 
Armenians and Parsis — to the entire body of Native Christians, 
with the various indigenous races that now roam the forest or 
traverse the wilderness. When this auspicious era once dawns 
on a distracted and benighted land, all these names, now indica- 
tive of the presence of essential generic differences and immis- 
cible elements, shall either merge into one common appellation 
of universal brotherhood, or cease to import aught beyond the 
slightest external diversities, of a purely denominational or ter- 
ritorial character. To hasten on itaglonous manifestation should 
be the stedfast aim and untiring effort of all the true friends 
oi India and of the world at large. Let all lawful instrumenta- 
lities, whether of a higher or lower grade, be put under requisi- 
tion! — Let enterprise, with its stirring activities, open up new 
fields for speculation and research. Let busy commerce, 
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oreatinff new wanti^ faraiahiiig new supplier and sommoping into 
beingue dormant resources of all lano^ encoorage theindustiy^ 
multiply the ctHnfort^ and augment tim temporal happiness of 
the nations. Let secular philanthropy every where display its un- 
relaxing enersy in the establishment of scbook^ hospitals, and 
other humanising institutions. liCt Science and Philosophy, in 
the dischaige ot their important office, continue to explore the 
secret recesses of the mental economy, ransack the earth and 
traverse the visible heavens— calling forth from all, their hidden 
treasures of useful knowledge and practical wisdom* Let Reve- 
lation, in fulfilment of its fofty mission, scatter with laige and 
boun^ul hand, all minor blessings, in its march and progress 
^towards the attainment of infinitely higher and nobler ends. 
liCt all available human c^ncies, superior and^ subordinate, 
in fiiendly alliance, co-operate in furthering the mighty renova- 
tive process 1 — ^Let the men of wealth freely and ungrudgingly 
contribute from their superabounding stores. Let the men of 
official rank and power lend the prestige of their sanction and 
the weight of their influence. Let the men whose talent consists 
not in wealth, or rank or power, but in the possession of high 
character and moral worth, shed around them the brightening 
radiance of a spotless example. Let the ministers of salvation, 
in the un weaned exercise of their high and holy calling, be 
ever found where ^norance and error plead for the impartation 
of knowledge and of truth— cruelty and revenge, for the 
interposition of meekness and mercy— superstition and its 
teemmg brood, for faith and all the heavenly chmties — sin and 
disease, for the application of the balm of Gilead” and the 
healing of the great Physician. Above all, with more especial 
reference to the subject of this article, let the Supreme Govern- 
ment of these realms, prove feithful to the God of providence 
by dealing out perfect righteousness and ju^ment to the 
multitudes over wnom it has, in a way so marvellous and unpre- 
cedented, been constituted the protector and the guardian 
and the God of providence will smile propitious on its efforts, 
and render its administration a source and surety of abounding 
prosperity to itself — a guarantee of reviving hope to the millions 
of the present generation— a fount of reversionary bliss to future 
myriadi^ who, as they rise in long succession, may joyously hail 
the continued waving of the British sceptre, as the surest 
pledge of the condnoed enjoyment of their dearest rightis and 
noUe8tjpri.vileges 
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Art V. — 1, Asiatic Annual Register. Oude State Papers. 

2. Mmdcs of Eniience. Volume VL Political Affairs of 

East India Company, 

3. Sjamilton^s Rohilla Affgkans, A, D, 1787* London, 

4. BuUer^s Topography and Statisticsof Southern Oude, Calcutta z 
XS39* 

5. Imad-ooUSaadut, by Golam Ally Ruzwee, Persian Manu^ 

script. 

The publications placed at the head of this article, are all 
familiar, at least hj name, to Indian readers ; but we must say a 
few words respecting the Persian manuscript, the title of which 
we have given. Golam Ally’s work was prepared under the 
instructions of Colonel Bailhe, for several years Resident in 
Oude. It is a chronicle of the lives of Saadut Khan, and his 
successors, written during the viceroyaity of one of them, 
Saadut Ali. Two copies having fallen into our hands, we bring 
the work to public notice, rather as a curiosity than for any 
intrinsic value it possesses. If history, as written in Europe, 
contains little to improve the heart or ripen the judgment, what 
can be said of Oriental annals? They seldom contain more 
than fulsome panegyrics on those in power, mingled with inter- 
minable details of slaughters, of countries lost, or provinces 
acquired. These records are a catalogue of Kings, Generals and 
Ministers, and bestow not a thought or a word on the people 
whose transfer from one chief to another is mentioned with as 
much indifference as if the human livestock were so many head 
of cattle. Golam Ally’s book is no remarkable exception to 
the rule. Doctor Butteris ** Outlines” is a veiy creditable little 
volume. It is one of a series of Reports prepared under the 
authority of the Bengal Medical Board, and published by order 
of the Goverment of India. It contains much valuable statisti- 
cal information concerning the southern districts of Oude. Had 
we such a volume on each district, or even province of India, 
the country would be better known. 

No portion of India has been more discussed in England than 
Oude. Afghanistan and the Punjab are modem questions, but 
for half a century, country gentlemen have been possessed of a 
vague idea of a province of India, nominally independent in its 
home relations, but periodiqally used as a wet-nurse to relieve 
the difficulties of tne East India Company’s finances.* The 

• ** The King of Oude’a sauce/* has found its way into London Bhops. and even 
Charles O’Mallej's Man for Galway'* tells us that" The King of Oude is mighty 

proud 
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sevoral attacks that were made ob Warren lutings, Lord 
Wellesley, and the Marquis of Hastings have all served to keep 
up the interest of the Oode question* Scarcely had the case of 
the plundered Begums and flagellated eunuchs ^en decided, and 
the flflios of evidence elicited by Warren Hastings’ trial been 
lud be&re the public, than proceedings scarcely less volumiuous 
speared regarding the territorial cessions extorted by Lord 
Welledey. These were followed in turn by attacks on Lord 
Hastings’ loan measures, with the sev^al vindications of his 
Lordship’s policy. We are among those unfashionable people 
who consider that politics and morals can never be safely separat- 
ed ; that an honest private individual must necessarily be an 
honest official, and vice versa ; but we confess that we have been 
sta^ered by a study of Oude transactions. Most assuredly 
Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Hastings, and Lord Auckland would never have acted in private 
life, as they did in the capacity of Governors towards prostrate 
Oude. Lord W. Bentin^, and Lords Cornwallis, MintOj and 
Ellenborough, appear to have been the only Govcmors-General 
who did not t^e advantage of the weakness of that country to 
dismember it or increase its burthens. 

The earliest oflender against Oude was Warren Hastings. 
Mr. Gleig undertakes to give a true and correct picture of Mr. 
Hastings’ private character and public administration. With 
the former we have here nothing to do, beyond remarking that 
the very lax morality of the clerical biographer, when treating 
of domestic life, vitiates his testimony, and renders his judgment 
on questions of public justice valueless. Mr. Gleig’s theory^ 
moreover, that the wrong which is done for the public good is a 
justifiable wrong, tends to upset the whole doctrine of right. 
When he vindicates his hero by asserting that, if Mr. Hastings 
was corrupt, it was to advance the interests of England that he 
practised his corruption,” and proceeds in a similar strain, of 
what he seems to consider, excu^ation, he asperses the illustri- 
ous person he would defend, far more than do Mr. Hastings’ 
worst enemies. We have a higher opinion of Hastings than his 
biographer appears to have had, but we have a verg dWerent 
opinion firom that of Mr. Gleig regarding the duty of a Gover- 
nor-General. Thorough going vindication such as Mr. Gleig’s 
does far more injury to the memory of a sagacious imd far-seeing, 
though unscrupulous, ruler like Warren tiastings, th^n all the 
vehement denunciations of Mill the historian. Ou^ affords 
but a discreditable chapter in our Indian annals, and furnishes 
a fearful warning of the lengths to which a statesman may be 
carried^ when once be substitutes expediency and his own view 
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public ai3vantage5 for the dtnple mle of right and wrong. 
The &cts furnished by every vmter on Oude af^rs, all testify 
to the same poin^ that British interference with that Province 
has been as preiudicial to its Court and people ns it has been 
cHsgracefal to the British name. To quote the words of Colonel 
Sutherland, an able and temperate writer, there is no State 
in India with whose Government we have interfered so systems* 
tically and so uselessly as with that of Oude.” He most justly 
adds, this interference has been more in favour of men than 
of measures a remark, by the way, applicable to almost every 
case in which our Government has intermeddled with Native 
States. It is through such measures that Moorshedabad, Tanjore, 
and Arcot, have perished beneath our hands. Nagpoor we 
were obliged to nurse for a time ; Hyderabad is again in 
articulo mortis,” and Mysore is under strict medical treatment. 
At Sattara, we are obliged to put down the puppet we had put up. 
Kholapore, another principality of our fostering, has, for nearly 
a twelvemonth, given employment for more troops than its 
revenues will pay in twenty years. Already, and almost before 
the ink of the subsidiary treaty is dry, the regular troops at 
Gwalior have been employed in police duties. The Minister 
of our selection has had his life threatened ; and we are, ^ain, 
in the predicament of being pledged to support a Government, 
whose misdeeds we cannot effectually controuL In short, 
wherever we turn, we see written in distinct characters the 
blighting influences of our interference. 

The only unmixed advantage of despotism is its energy, arising 
from its indivisibility. An able and virtuous despot may dispense 
happiness ; the same ruler, saddled not only with a Minister but 
with a Resident, can only diffuse wretchedness. He has no pos- 
sible motive for exertion. He gets no credit for his good acts, 
and he is not master in his own country. Much casuistry was 
expended some years ago, on the defence of the Dewani and 
double government system, which, was at best, but one of the 
poor cloaks of expediency, and was gradually thrown off as our 
strength increased. The subsidiary and protected system is, 
if possible, worse. If ever there was a device for insuring mal- 
govemment, it is that of a Native Ruler and Minister, both 
relying on ibreign bayonets, and directed by a British Resident. 
Even if all three were able, virtuous, and considerate, still the 
wheels of Government could hardly move smoothly. If it be 
difiScult to select one man, European or Native, with all the 
requisites for a just administrator, where are three, who can, and 
will, work togeuier, to be found ? Each of the three may work 
incdculable mischief, but no one of them can do good if thwarted 
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hy the others. Zt is almost impossible &r the Minister to be 
faithiul and submissive to his Prince, and el the same time honest 
to the British Government ; and how rarelj is the European 
officer to be found who, with ability to guide a Native State, has 
the discretion and go^ feeling to keep himself in the back 
ground — to prompt and sustain every sdutary measure within 
his reach, while he encourases the Rider and Minister by giving 
them all the credit — to be the adviser and not the master — to 
foiget self in the good of the people and of the protected Sove- 
reign I Human nature affords few such men, and therefore, 
were there no other reason, we should be chary of our inter- 
ference. From Tanjore to Gwalior the system has been tried; 
and every where has equally failed. In Oude each new reign 
has required a new treaty to patch up the system. Having 
little legitimate scope for ambition, the sovereigns have alter- 
nately employed themselves in amassing and in squandering 
treasure. The hoards of Saadut Ally were divided among 
fiddlers and buffoons : the penurious savings of the late Xing 
have been little more creditably employed by his successor ; and 
the Government of Oude, like that of the Deccan, is now as 
bankrupt in purse, as in character. And yet there are men who 
advocate interference with Native States! Satisfied as we are 
of the evils of the system, and desirous, by a record of the past 
to oflfer a beacon for the fiiture, we shall present a brief sketch 
of Oude afiairs, and will then venture to suggest the policy 
which under existing circumstances, appears fittest for our Go- 
vernment to adopt. 

We will first briefly set before our readers a sketch of the 
kingdom of Oude, as it was and as it is. 

Ajoodhya, or Oude, is celebrated in Hindoo legends as the 
kingdom of Dasoratha, the father of Rama, who extended his 
conc^uests to Ceylon and subdued that island. The Mahome- 
dmi invaders at an early period conquered Oude, and it remain- 
ed, with fewer changes than almost any other province of India, 
an integral portion of the Mogul empire until the dissolution 
of that unwieldy Government. Under the Delhi Kings, the 
Soubadaree, inciudiDg what are now the British districts of 
Goruckpore and Azimghur, comprehended an area about one- 
fourth greater than the limits of the present kingdom. Abul- 
fazel states, that the length, from Sircar Goruckpore to Xinoje, 
includes 135 coss; and the breadth, from die northesn moun- 
taioj^of Seddehpore to the Soobah of Allahabad comprises 
llSeosa.^ 

Duxiyw the decadence of the Delhi empire, the Yideam 
Saadut £him and Sufder Jung^ each employed his power, as 
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mioiater of the pageant Kin^ to increase the boonda the 
Otide vloerOTalty. Both east greedy glances on Rohileun^ 
and Sofder jTungmade mtuay attempts at its acquisidon ; but it 
uros not dll the time of Shooja-oo-doulah that it became subject 
to Oude. ^ The dominions of that prince^ when he drst came in 
contact with the British Government, extended over the great- 
est pordon of Soubah Allahabad, including the districts of Benares 
and Ghazeepoor. While our troops defended Allahabad and 
Oude moper, he took advantage of the absence of the Mahrattahs 
in the Deccan to seize and occupy the middle Doab, or districts 
of Futtehpoor, Cawnpoor, Etawah, and Mynpooree, close up 
^toAgra, During the ensuin^ear. Colonel Chamnion's bn- 
gade, by the decisive battle of Eutterah near Bareilly, placed 
the province of the Bohilcund at his feet, and enabled him to 
seize Furruckabad as a fief. Thus Soojah-oo-doulah not only 
owed his existence as a sovereign to the clemen^, or perhaps 
to the fears, of his conquerors after the battle of Jouxar, but his 
subsequent accessions of territory were the fruits of British 

! )rowes8. He left his successor a territory paying annually not 
ess than three millions of money, and capable of yielding double 
that sum. On the conquest of Rohilcund, in 1774, he at first 
rented that province at two millions ; but it yearly deteriorated, 
so that not a quarter of that amount was obtained from it when 
ceded to the British in 1801. The cessions then made were 
estimated at 1,35,23,474 Rs. or, in round numbers, Btflxxe and a 
third million of money, being above half the Oude possessions ; 
but, by improvement and good management, the ceded districts 
can scarcely yield, at the present time, less than two and a half 
millions. The area of the Oude reserved dominions is estimated 
to contsdn 23,923 square miles. They are bounded on the 
Korth and N. E. by the Nepal mountains ; South and S. W. 
by the River Gauges ; East and S. E. by the British districts 
ot Goruckpore, Azimghur, Juanpoor, and Allahabad; and 
West by Bohilcund. The kingdom is very compact, averaging 
about two hundred miles in length by one honored and tweu- 
in breadth. Lucknow, the capital, in N. Latitude 26° 51' and 
Longitude 80° 50', is admirably situated on the navigable river 
Goomtee, nearly in the centre of the kingdom. The Oude 
dominions form an almost unbroken plain. The general flow 
of the rivers is towards the South East. The Ganges, the 
Gogra, the Sai, and the Goomtee, are all navigable throughout 
meir respective courses within the Oude territory, but owing to 
the long unsettled state of the country, and the impodtions 
p^^d on traders, the three last are little us^, and, even on 
the Ganges few boatmen like to fieqoent the Oude bank, for 
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fear of being plundered in one shape or other. The population 
is estimated at three millions^ four-fifths of whom, perhaps, are 
Hindoos, and they fimush the best disciplined In&ntry in India. 
Three-fourths of the Bengal Native In^try come from Oude, 
and recruiting parties from Bombay are sometimes seen to the 
East of the Ganges. 

A few remarks on the past and present capital of Oude, the 
only part of their dominions which Indian rulers much regard, 
will not be out of place here. 

The ancient city of Ajoodhya, which either receives its name 
from the province, or gives its own name to it, must, even from pre- 
sent appearances, have been a place of prodigious extent, though^ 
we do not pledge ourselves to the precise accuracy of the dimen- 
sions given by Abulfazel, who states its length at 148 coss, 
and itsbreadui at 36 coss. Ajoodhya is a place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage, and is situated on the south side of the river Gogra, 
in Latitude 26° 48', and E. Longitude 82° 4'. Its ruins still 
extend along the banks of the stream, till they meet the 
modem, but already decayed, city of Fyzabad. This l^t town, 
Shoojah-oo-doulah made his capital, and adorned with some 
fine buildings, but it was abandoned by his successor, Asoph- 
oo-doulah, and has con8eq[uently lallen into decay, and 
bears little trace of any former magnificence. Lucknow,^ the 
present capital, consists of an old, and a new city adjoin- 
ing each mother ; the former, like other native towns, ^ is fil- 
thy, ill-dndned, and ill-ventilated. The modem city, situated 
along the south bank of the river Goomtee, is strikingly dif- 
ferent, consisting of broad and airy street!^ and containing the 
Royal Palaces and gardens ; the principal Mussulman religious 
buildings ; the British Residency, and the houses of the various 
English Officers connected with the Court. This part of Luck- 
now is both curious and splendid, and altogether unlike the other 
great towns of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. There 
is a strange dash of European architecture among its oriental 
buildings. Travellers have compared the place to Moscow^ and 
to Constantinople, and can easily fancy the resemblance. Gil^d 
domes, surmounted by the crescent ; tall, slender pillars ; lofty 
colonnades ; houses tnat look as if they had been transplanted 
fipom Regent Street; iron railings and balustrades ; cages, some 
cofttaioing wild beasts, others filled with " strange, bright birds 

S rden^ fountains and cypress trees; elephants, camela and 
rBe8;*gilt Utters and English barouches; aU these form a 
dazzling picture. We once observed at Lucknow a royal car- 
nage drawn by eight elephants, and another with twelve hoi^s. 
Ycf^ brilliant and picturesque as Lucknow is, stiU there is a 
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|>uetility and want of stability about it^ characteristic enough 
of its monarchs. The Shah*Nujeef or royal Imam-bara^ fi>rma 
a striking feature in the group of building, half Frank, hfdf 
Asiatic, that meets the eye, after passing through the Boom-l« 
durwaza,* agateway, said to be built on the moctelof onea^Con*** 
stantinople. The imam-bara is a loft;jr mid well proportioned 
building. Hamilton gives the dimensions of the centre room 
as 167 feet long, by 52 wide, but ks contents resemble those 
of a huge auction room or toy-shop, where the only object is to 
stow away as much incongruoi]^ splendour as possible. ^ Mirrors, 
chandeliers, gigantic candlesticks, banners, manuscripts, bro- 
cades, weapons of all sorts, models of buildings, gaudy pictures, 
and a thousand other things, all bespeak a ruler who possesses 
wealth, without knovdng how to employ it. That this is no 
mere vague assertion our readers will beueve, from the fact that 
Asoph'oo-doulaw expended £150,000 sterling on double bar- 
relled guns, a million of money on mirrors and chandeliers, and 
160,00^ gold mohurs, or £320,000, on a single taziaLft 
The Fureed Buksh palace is a place of some interest. In 
1637, it was the scene of the onW insurrection which has occurred 
during our connexion with Oude. The event, though recent, is 
comparatively forgotten, for the tumult was prompUy crushed* 
With less energetic measures there might have been a* rehearsal 
of the Cabul tragedy. On the night of the 7th July, 1837, when 
Nussecr-oo-deen expired, the Badshahi Begum forcibly placed 
on the throne the boy, Moona Jan. During the twelve hours’ 
tumult that ensued, the Resident, his suite and the rightful heir 
to the throne, were all in the hands of an infuriated mob. Armed 
soldiers with lighted torches and lighted matchlocks in their 
hands, held possession of the palace, stalked throughout its pre- 
mises, and spared no threats against the British authorities, i£ they 
did not assent to the installation of their creature, Moona Jan. 
The nearest succour had to come five miles from the cantonment. 
Five companies of Sepoys, with four guns, however, 800a< 
arrived. The Resident managed to join his friends^ He then 
gave the insurgents one quarter of an hour’s grace. When that 
had expired, the guns opened, — a few rounds of grape were 
thrown into the disorderly mass, who thronged the palace and 
enclosures. Morning dawned on an altered scene; the 
rioters bad succumbed or dispersed ; the dead were removed ; 
the palace was cleared out; and, by ten o’clock in the forenoon^. 

* 6at« of Moom or Constaiitsnople. 

t Model of the Tomb of tihe Martyr Hootseia. 
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the aged> iidirai, tmd trembling heir to the crown was seated on 
the throne that, at midnight, been occupied by the warper. 
The Resident placed the crown on the new Ein^s head, and 
the erent was announced to the people of Lucknow by the 
very giw which a few hours before had carried death and con- 
sternation amoiw the Oude soldieiy. 

^ The Forced soksh palace is buut close to the Goomtee, and 
viewed from the opposite side of that river, has a very pleasing 
effect. But within, there is nothing to satisfy the eye or the 
mind. Enormous sums have been expended in decorating the 
rooms, but all these luxuries give the Idea of having been col- 
lected from the love of possessing not from the desire of using 
them. The apartments are so crammed that there is no judging 
of their height or proportion. The room containing the throne 
is long and has a dismal appearance. It is laid out after the 
European fashion, with glass windows and scarlet cloth curtain^ 
but these are dirfy, musty and moth eaten. The throne itself 
must be of great value ; it is alaige, square sea^ nused several 
steps hrom the ground. The sides are, if we remember ri^h^ 
of silver, richly chased, and gilt, set with a profusion of precious 
atones. Of these, many were plundered during the insurrection 
mentioned above, as they have not been replaced, the throne, 
with all its splendours, partakes of the prevaling air of incom- 
pleteness. 

Tlte ne^hbourhood of Lucknow, still more than its interior, 
differs from other cities of Hindoostan. At Delhi, Agra, and 
elsewhere, one is struck with the bleak, desolate aspect of the 
country, up to the very walls. Lucknow, on the contrary is 
surrounded by gardens, parks and villas, belonging to the King 
and his nobles. Besides these, there is the fine park and house 
of Constantia, the property of the late General Martine. The 
life and death of this soldier of fortune, are illustrative of Indian, 
and espedally of Oude politics. He bequeathed £100,000 to 
found a school at Calcutta to be called La Martiniere, and a 
sum nearly equal in amount for a like institution at Lucknow.^ 
Maitine’s will shews his estimate of Saadut All’s conscience.* 
He dreaded lest his estate of Constantia, where he intended 
the school to he built, should be seized by the Nawab aftdr his 
death. A Mussulman might violate property, and even frus- 
trate charitable intentions, but he would reverence a grave, 
Thp General, therefore, ordered that his own body ^oum be 
interred in one of the underground apartments of his house, 
thus consecrating the whole building as a tomb. The buildings 
intended for die Lucknow chartible institution are now, after 
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the lapse of nearly half a centuxY, in proeresa of er^tk>B ; and 
we hope ere long to see the Lucanow Martmiete difiiising the 
blessings of education through the Oade territory. 

The soil of Oude is generallif fertile, though light; ^ when 
properly cultivated and watered, it is capable of producing all 
crops. Not only are rice, wheat, barley, ^rith the lOany idnd 
of vetches, and oil plants grown, but opium, sugar^^ane, and 
indigo are produced. From the numerous lar^e rivers and 
numberless small streams as well as the the proximity of water in 
well^ irrigation, that first necessary to the Indian fiurmer, is easy 
and cheap. Indeed, in no division of India has nature done more 
for the people ; in none has man done less. Elsewhere, famine, 
cholera, and the invader's swords have reduced gardens to wastes; 
but to no such causes can the pro^esslve deterioration of 
Oude be attributed. For eighty years country has not known 
foreign war ; the fertility of the soil and its facilities of irrigation 
have usually averted from this province the famines that have 
desolated other parts of the country ; and its general salubrity 
is not to be surpassed by any portion of India. What then has 
laid waste whole districts, driven the inhabitants to emigration, 
or, still worse, compelled them, like beasts of prey, to take 
refuge in the forests, and abandon their habitations to the 
stranger and to the licensed plunderer ? The answer is easily 
given. A double Government. An irresponsible ruler, ridden 
by a powerless pro-consul. 

It may seem that we are exaggerating the evils of the system. 
Theoretically, it might be argued that a King, freed from all fear 
of foreign aggression, secured from domestic insurrection, and com- 
manding a laige, and what might be, an unencumbered revenue, 
would have leisure for the duties of a good ruler, and would 
make it his ambition to leave some record of himself in the 
grateful remembrance of his people. Experience, however, 
proves that slavery, even though its fetters may be concealed or 
gilded, works the same mischievous effects on nations as on 
individuals. Independent freedom of action is as necessary to 
develope the powers of the mind as those of the body. The 
Boman ^stem very much resembled that which has hitherto 
prevailed in British India. The Boman Provinces were gradu- 

a broken into the yoke. The subject Kings, shorn of their 
?pendwce, and bereft of all means of good government, 
were continued for a time, until each voluntarily surrendered 
his load of care, or until the outraged people cmled aloud for 
alwtgtioD. That^ which was the result of a systematic plan 
with Borne, has arisen chiefly &om a fortuitous combination of 
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circumstances 'with Great Britain* During our weaknessi we 
made treades that have been a dead weight on our strength. 
These ori^oal amm^ments have often dishonoured us, and 
have generally proved grievous to our protegees. Human nature 
is much the same in the East as in the West The same prin- 
ciple holds good vrith nations as with individuals. The man, 
whether King or servant, who has no fears, has no hopes. The 
man who is not called on for exertion must be almost more than 
mortal if he bestir himself We see the principle daily exem- 

E lified : the child born to competence, seldom distinguishes 
imself in life, while the beggar stripling often reaches the top 
of the ladder. Subject states and guaranteed rulers, now as of 
old, verify the same remark ; and no better example can be 
offered than that of Oude. It has had men of more than ave- 
rage ability, and of at least average worth, as rulers and 
ministers, who, if left to themselves, would have been compelled 
in self-defence, to shew some consideration for the people they 
governed. Failing to do so, their exactions would nave called 
into play the reclining principle of Asiatic monarchies, and the 
Dynasty of Saadnt Kt^n would long since have become extinct 
But, protected by British bayonets, the degenerate rulers have 
felt secure to indul^ in all the vices generated by their condi- 
tion ; sacrificing mike the welfare of their subjects aud the 
character of the lord paramount 

Our arrangements, in Oude as elsewhere, have been the more 
mischievous because they have been invariably incomplete. Lord 
Wellesley’s great measure was a most arbitrary one, but, if 
thoroughly carried out, in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
would only have injured one individual. Saadut Ali, alone, 
would have suffered ; his subjects would have gained by it 
But unhappily in Oude, as in other parts of India, one Governor- 
General and one Agent decrees and others carry out, or rather 
fail to cany out, their views. Not only does no systematic plan 
of action prevail, but no such thing as a general system of policy 
is recognized. The only portion of Lord Wellesley’s treaty that 
was thoroughly canied out, was that of increasing the subsidy 
to 135 lakhs, and seizing territory to cover this enormously in- 
creased subsidy. In all other points, we played fast and loose, 
going on the usual see-saw practice whicm depends so much on 
the digestion of the local Resident and the policy of the Go- 
wmor-General of the day. Saadut Ali, according to 8ll report, 
was In extremely able, and naturally, by no means an ill-dispoM»d, 
man. Learned, intelligent and studious, he was one of the few 
Tc^a ei Oude, who have been personally capable of managing 
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^ir country, and yet, practically, he vras more meddled with, 
than even his silly piewoessor, and very much mote so than 
the silliest of his successors. 

The British Government came to the reformation of Saadut 
Airs administration with hands. They commenced by 
deprivine him of half his dominions, and could therefore hardly 
expect mat their advice regarding the remainder should be 
kindly taken* Nor was it so ; Saadut Alps talents were hence- 
forth employed in obtaining all the advantage be could from the 
Resident’s presence, and in procuring from him the use of 
British troops to collect his revenues, while at the same time, 
he treated him and hk advice with all the neglect and dis- 
like that he dared to shew. The consequence was, that the 
British Government and its Agent were wearied out, and failed 
to enforce the very provision of the treaty which, at all hazards, 
should have been pnmarily attended to. In the acquisition of 
one-half the Oude territory we seemed to forget that we had 
become responsible for the good management of the other half. 
Having secured our subsidy, we not only abandoned the people 
of the reserved Oude dominion, but lent our bayonets to fleece 
them ; and Saadut Aii who, under a different system, might 
have consecrated his energies to the improvement of his country, 
lived merely to extract every possible Rupee from his rack-rented 
people. It is hardly a stretcu of imagination to conceive him 
deliberately blackening the British character by the use he made 
of their name in revenge for his wrongs, real and supposed. Mr. 
Maddock has recorded, that His temper was soured by the 
perpetual opposition (thus) engendered, and his rule, though 
vigorous and efficient, was disfigured by cruelty and rapacity? 

Such is the present misrule of Oude that, odious as was the 
revenue system of Saadut Ali, it is now remembered with 
considerable respect. Doctor Butter repeatedly refers to his 
reign as the period when there was some law in the land, 
** but since his death, no court of justice has been held by 

* the Nawabs, and the Chakledars attend to nothing but 
^ finance.’’ Further on he says, " during the reign of Saadut 

* Ali, a single cannon-shot could not be fired by a Chackledar 

* wi^out being followed by immediate enquiry from Lucknow 
^ as to its cause : now a Chackledar may continue firing for a 

* month without question.” Again, ** since the death of Nawab 

* Saadut Ali, in 1814, no lease has been granted for more 

* ihm one year.” T^hus the period which, not oidy the 
Resident of the day but, the Military Officers employed in 
Oude designated as a reign of terror, is now remembered as 
one of comparative mercy and tranqr^ty. Saadut Ali| being 
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& man of abililjf plundered for himself; bis imbecile suo^es- 
eors ai^er minions to devastate the land. Under Saadnt 
Ali there was one tyrant; now there iu*e at least as many as 
there are locd officers. S^nt Ali left his dun^ons full of his 
es:*ainilei and fourteen millions of money and jewels in his 
coffers. 

Sir John Malcolm somewhere remarks that the quaHty of a 
Native Government may be estimated by the character of its 
district officers, and the infrequency of change among them. He 
might have offered a more brief and even a better criterion in the 
revenue system.’* Throughout Indi^ the land is the source of 
Bevenue. Under almost every Native Government, the collec- 
tions are farmed, and in no part of India are these vicious 
arrangements so viciously carried out as in Oude. On one occa- 
sion we were personally witness to a defaulting village being 
carried by storm ; seven or eight of the inhabitants were killed 
and wounded, and all the rest were taken captive by the amiL 
Such occurrences are frequent* While we write we observe in 
the daily papers, a detailed account of the death in battle of the 
amil of IBuraileh, and of the victorious Talookdar having, in 
consequence, taken to the bush, to be a felon probably for life, 
or at least until he pay the blood-money at Court Year by 
year several of the largest landholders are thus temporarily out- 
lawed. No man owning a fortalice thinks of paying the public 
revenue, until a force, large or small, is brought against him. 
Barely indeed is the sum demanded conformable to the agree- 
ment made. The demand almost invariably depends on the 
liature of the crop, and on the Zemindar’s means, real or sup- 
posed, to pay or to withhold payment 

The present income of Oude may be estimated at a million 
and a half sterling, and it arises almost entirely from the land re- 
venue. The fiscal divisions are arbitral^. Mr. Maddock in 1831 
shewed twenty-four. Doctor Butter in 1837, twelve ; and we 
h^ve before us a list of twenty-five, large and small districts, ob- 
taining during the present year. The charge of each chukla, or 
district, is generally sold hj the Minister and his favourites to 
the highest bidder, or is given to a creature of his own. Luck- 
now bankers sometimes engage for large districts and appoint 

^ llie injiiry Axmt to Bzitt^ tiorder districts by tbese affirays mi^ be esrimated 
trm Uie fkot that, on the oeeasion alluded to, seeing a number of armed British 
eub|ectsao^iz^ around the rillage, after the aumil^ ormy had retiredi,^ we taxed 
them wjUi participation in the This they at first denied, but, on taldng a 

matchlftBk bom one t>f the men, we observed that it had been just dischaxs^. The 
parries^ieH alloired that they had come to johi m ih» dkence of the TUlage, hat 
were too late, H haTisg been surrounded during the night and the aaaault m»de at 
dayl^ht. nui axe ota iul^ects taught dob end match&k law. 
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tlieir own agents; These are by no means the woaet casee^ fia 
low person^ who have risen to notice by the vilest aiti^ aie dten 
appointed amils. ^They have not only their own fiatuiM to 
make> but to pay the Court brib^ while their fiienda remwn ia 
office } a change of Ministiy turns the m^ority of them adrim 

* The Revenue contractors have all the powers of Judge and 
Magistrate; they are, in short, unshackled, unchecked governors 
of meir chuklas. Five of the present twenty-five dmnons we 
under what is called amaunee management ; that is, of salaried 
officers, who collect the Government rents ; but ^^stem only 
obtains in districts so deteriorated that no one will bid for fitrm* 
ing them, and in such cases the Ameens are under so little check 
that the cultivators are at their mercy nearly as much as under 
the fanning system. Mr. Qiow Sir Herbert) Maddock, in an 
able memorandum, published among the papers at the head of 
this article, shews the modes by which the situations of amils 
are procured, and the sort of people who in bis time filled the 
office, including for instance, <‘Nawab Ameer-ood-dowlah,” who 
has been raised to the dignity of an amil from the very hum- 

* ble dudes of a fiddler. His sister, formerly a concubine, or 

* nauch girl, having gained the royal favour, is now one of the 

* King’s wives, de^pated by the tide of “ Tauj Muhul,” and 

* receives a Jageer, for the support of her dignity, of which her 

* brother, the ** Nawab Ameer-ood-Dowlah,” is the manager. 

* In like manner, the individual placed inchaige of Aimow, &c. 

* was formerly the humble attendant upon nauch girl% but has 

* lately been advanced to the tide of ” Nawab Allee Buz,” 
( dmiugh female influence in the palace.” Sir Herbert Maddo^ 
furnishes a detailed lut of nuzerana received by one Minister 
(Mohumud-ood-dowlah) amounting to more than seventeen lacs 
of rupees, and estimated that the amils share among them near- 
ly fifty lakhs of rupees yearly. 

Matters are &r firom improved since Sir Herbert Maddock 
wrote. The weak are still squeezed, while those who “ are se- 

* cured by forts and backed by troops” continue to pay pretty 
much as toey choose. The picture drawn by Sir Hmhert of the 
career of an amil in the year 1830 stands good fixr the same 
official of to-day. Rules and rates, justice and mercy, are dis- 
regarded now, as they were then, and in his words it may still be 
truly said that, ** a few seasons of extortion such as this lays 

* waste the fields and throws a multitude upon the wmid, now 
< dmost deprived of honest means to gain subcdstance. These, 

* driven bam (heir homes, betake themselves to crime, and goad- 
' ed by pover^kbeeame toieves and robbers, kiSmtieg the coun- 

z 
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* try on «veiy akte.” ‘'The amil or his <ilScei% findii^ s yeor- 

* ly decrease of rereniw, are nstimdly urged to fortber exactioiif^ 
‘ until, atlen^h, the kingdom has anived at stub a crisis that 

< hundreds of'vinages have gtme to ruin, the former cultivation 
' is now a waste, and the hamlets once occupied are now desert- 

* ed.” The foregoine brief quotation is as applicable to the 
state of the pohce, and of the revenue, at the present day, as it 
was when Sir £L Maddock wrote. In die year 1806 when several 
gentlemen were examined before Parliament, on the Onde 
question, Major Ouseley, an Aid-de-Camp, and personal iriend 
of the* reigning Nawab, Saadnt Ali, tesdned to the infomous 
state of the ponce. The evidence of all others was to the same 
efibct. 

Sir H. Maddock, Dr. Putter, and all modem writers, shew 
that the condition of the police is now, to the foil, as b^ as it 
was half a centuiy ago. The latter gentleman states that no- 
thing is said about a murder or a robbery ; and, consequently, 
crime of all kin^ has become much more frequent, especially 
within the last sixteen year% and in the smaller towns and vil- 
lages. Gang-robbery, of bofo houses and travellers, by bands of 
200 and 300 men, has become very common. In most parts of 
Onde, disputes about land, and murders thence originating, are 
of veiy fluent occurrence; feuds are thus kept up, and all 
opportunities of venraance laid hold of.” Agun, ** Fipar, five 

* miles N. N. K of Gonda in Ametbi, contains a population of 

* 4000 cb’hatris who are robbers, by profession and inheri- 

< tance : every buUock and horse stolen in this part of Oude, 

* find its way to Pipar.” Also, " Sarangpur ten miles south of 

* Tanda, has a population of 9000 Hindu thieves, dakoits, (gang- 

* robbers,) and t^uga, whose depredations extrad aa uar as 

* Laklman, Gacaklipar, and Benares.” In the same page, it 
is stated that " In ISovember 1834, Tanda, and its neighbour- 
‘ hood were plundered by the notorious fireebooter Fatteh 

* Bahadoor of Doarka, who surprised and defeated the Fauj^, 

* and a toman of 100 men stationed there, and carried off 

* shout 100 of the principal inhabitant^ who on pain of dealh, 

* were compelled to procure their own ransom, at sums varying 

* foom 50 to400 Rupees. Of this outrage no notice was taken by 

* the Government” 

Ilie Amy is in much the same ctmditimi as it was when Sir 
James Craig cfeclared that it would be usefid onty to tiies.enemy. 
It is dsagei^ to the well being of the state ; utterly nseless for 
war, most misduevons during peace. In round numbers foe 
Amy now be estimated at fi%-two foonsand men, and its 
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expenoe at durty-two lakhs of Ranees yearly** Doctor Butter’s 
account, written in 1837, describes its present condkion with 
sufficient accuracy* 

The Army of Oude, excluding the brigade raised by Loeal 

* Colonel Roberts, is an ill-paid, undisciplined rabble, employed 

* generally coercing, under the Chakledar’s orders, the ** reiroc- 
' tory” Zemindars of his districts; in conveyingtoLak’hnau, under 
^ the exclusively military orders of their own officers, the revenue 
^ when levied ; and occasionally, in opposing the armies of plun^ 
^ derers, who harass the eastern districts of Oude.” And, agmn. 

The nominal pay of the Sipahi is four rupees, but be receives 

* only three, issued once in every three or four months, and kept 

* much in arrears ; he has also to find his own arms and ammu* 

* nition. He gets no regular leave to his home, but takes it 

* occasionally mr ten or fifteen days at a time ; and little notice 
^ is taken of his delinquency by the tumandar. There is a 

* muster, once in every five or six months ; and the man, who 

* is absent from it, gets no pay.” 

« This army has no fixed cantonments, no parades, no drill, 

* and no tactical arrangement : when one pultan is fightinj^ 
' another may be cooking. Encounters hand to hand are tbougnt 
^ disreputable, and distant cannonading^ preferred, or a desultory 

* matchdock fire, when no artillery is available. There is no 

* pension or other provision for the severely wounded who, de 

* facto, are out of the service, and return to their homes as they 

* can.” ♦ * * ♦ They have no tents ; but when they make a 
' halt, if only for two days, they build huts for themselves> covers 

* ing them with roofs tom from the next villages.” 

We refer to Colonel Sleeman’s little volume On the Spirit 
of Military Discipline,” pages 10 and 11, for a very striking 
anecdote, exemplifying at once the Oude Revenue Sj'stem and 
the value of its present military force. 

Having thus, from sources sufficiently independent, set forth 
the past and present condition of the finance, police, and mili- 
tary system of Oude, we shall now offer a brief historical sketch 
of the progressive causes of this condition* 

Saadut Khan, the founder of the Oude dynas^, was one of 
the many bold spirits that came from the Westward to seek their 
fortunes in Hindostan. He combined with the usual qualities 
of a good Soldier, the rarer talents required for an able adminis- 
tmtor. Mr. Elphinstone has ffillen into the error of earlier 
hbtorians in cdling him a Merchant: he was, in reality, of 

• There axe, also, not less than a hundred thousand armed men, employed by the 

Xalookdan and Eemindara, to defend their forts and fight against the OovcnunenU 
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jQoble birth} aad hk origLoal* name was Mahommed Atnem* 
In jear 1705| while still but a lad, he anived at Patna, to 
join hia iGsther md elder lm>ther, who had preceded him thid^r. 
On bis arrival, finding the former dead, he and his brother 
proceeded to push thw fortunes at Delhi. His first service 
was with Nawab Sirbulund Khan, whom, however, he soon 
quitted, resenting a taunt uttered by his Master on occasion of 
some trifling neglect^ The youth look his way to Court, where 
he soon acquired &vour; aud having materially assisted his 
imbecile Sovereign in getting rid of Hosein Ali, (the younger 
of the Syuds of Bara, who were at that time dragooning the 
Kii%,) Mahommed Ameen was rapidly promoted to the Vice- 
royuty of Oude, with the title of Saadut Khan. Be found the 
Province in great disorder, but soon reduced the re&actory 
spirits and greatly increased the revenue. He protected the 
husbandmen, but crushed the petty Chiefo who mmed at inde- 
pendance. 

Modem historians question the fiict of Saadut Khan having, in 
ooncert with Ni 2 amM>ol-moolk, invited Nadir Shah’s invasion. 
We have not room to detml the evidence on which, our opinion 
rests, but a careful comparison of authorities leads us to 
believe that he was guilty of this treacherous deed. The 
atrocities committed by Nadir are familiar matters of history. 
The traitor Chiefo did not escape, and Nizam-ool-Moolk and 
Saadut Khan were especially vexed with requisitions. They 
were not only themselves plundered, but were made the instru* 
ments (^extorting treasure from the distant Provinces. Nizam- 
ooUMooIk, jealous of the power and ability of Saadut, took 
advantage of the persecutions of Nadir Shah to execute a plan 
for getting rid of his rival. He affected to confide to him his 
own determination of suiade, and agreed with Saadut Khan 
that each should take poison. Tlie latter drank his cupfull, and 
left the hoary schemer without a rival in the Empire.* 

Saadut Kran, who had but a few years before been a needy 
adventurer, and had now been plundered by Nadir Shah, was 
atill enabled to leave his successor a large treasure, estimated by 
eome at nine millions of money. Though he accumulated so 
much wealth, be has not left behind him the chmttcter of an 
cmpressor. On the contrary, he ^ms rather to have respected 
tae po(ff, and to have restricted his exactions to the rich. He 


* ICr. ElaUnifeone, iioiicuw the ament itorr of Seadiit KliMi'e de«th, a&d of hie 
aad CAWd in Nadir, oheen^, **theae So- 

Unie, maay otheri vhidi are beUeved in times of agitation, dieappear when foil 

period*' We regret to lay that OUe << full has jret to 

appear. 
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oveitiHrew many lordiiiig% and established in their stead tme 
stronger, and therefore letter, rule. No qualms of ccm^iem^ 
stood in his way. The aggrandisement of his own fennly "was 
his one obiect, in furtherance of which he was regardless ^di&e 
of gratitude, loyalty or patriotism. So long as his own territory 
escaped, he cored not that Persian or Mahratta should ravag|e 
the empire, and humble the monarch, in whose weakness he found 
his own strength. He reaped much as he had sown; his ability and 
management established a sovereignty; his faithlessness brought 
him to a premature and ignominious end. He proved^ no excep- 
tion to the rule, that they who are busiest in entrapping others 
are themselves the easiest deluded. 

On the death of Saadut Khan, his two nephews, Sher Jung 
and Sufder Jung, each applied to the all-powerful Nadir Shah 
for the investiture of Oude ; the petition of the latter, who had 
married Saadut Khan’s daughter, being backed by the Hindoo 
Vakeel of the late Viceroy, with an oflFer of a Nuzzur of two 
millions sterling, he was of course invested with the Govern- 
ment* Nawab Sufder Jung was accounted an able ruler ; for a 
time he sustained the tottering authority of the King of Delhi. 
In the year 1743 his son, Shoojah-ul-dowlah was married to 
the Bhow Begum, who, in after days became so conspicuous 
in Anglo-Oude annals. On Nadir Shah’s death, Ahmed Shah 
Abdalli seized the throne of AfPghanistan, invaded India, and 
killed the Vizier Kumer-ood-deen Khan at Sirhiijid. At t^ 
juncture Sufder Jung distinguished himself by his z^al and abili- 
ty. Mahomed Shah the emperor of Delhi dying Shortly after, 
his son Ahmed Shah appointed Sufder Jung to the post of 
Vizier ; that nobleman also retaining his Viceroyalty of Oude. 
The first design of the new Vizier was, in 1746, against the 
Rohillahs, who were troublesome neighbours to bis Oude vice- 
royalty. The period was favourable to his vievrs; for Ali 
Mahommed, the founder of the Eohillah family, was dead, and 
Sufder Jung induced Kaim Khanf Bungush, the AfFghan Chief 
of Furrukhabad, to conduct the war gainst his countrymen. 
Kaim Khan fell in the cause of his ally, who, in return, plundered 
his widow and seized the family jagheer, giving a pension to 
Ahmed Khan, the brother of the deceased chief. The Vizier 
made over his new acquisition, with the province of Oude, to 
his Deputy Rajah Newul Roy, and himself proceeded to Delhi. 

* InSUs EUtorUns generaUy these two tmUions ouh taken from Saadut Xhan, 

but, after oompaxingmany authonUes, we beUere ours to be the correct Teraion. 

t The fine iriUage, or rather town, of Kaunguiue in Fuanruckhabad is called after 
Uie dd C^ei; 
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It was not long before Sufder Jung tasted the bitter fruits of 
his own tyranny and ingratitude : the train of disaffection was 
laids and a spark soon kindled it 

An Affghan woman of the Afredi tribe, who gained her live- 
lihood by spinning thread, was maltreated by a Hindoo soldier 
of Newul Koy, She went direct to Ahmed Khan, the Vizier’s 
pensioner, and crying for justice, exclaimed, Cursed be thy 
turban, Ahmed Khan, who permittest an Afredi woman to be 
thus treated by a Kaffir. It had been better that God had given 
thy father a daughter than such a son as thou.” Ahmed Khan 
was roused ; in concert with bolder spirits, he plundered a rich 
merchant, and with the funds thus procured, raised an army, 
killed the Kotwal of Furrukhabad, seized the city, and, within 
a month, was in possession of that whole district. Kajah Newul 
Roy, who was a brave man, came to the rescue from Lucknow, 
was met near the Kalinuddy, by the Affghan army, defeated, 
and slain. The victors crossed the Ganges and were soon in 
possession of the vrhole viceroyalty of Oude. Sufder Jung, on 
hearing of the disaster that had befallen his Lieutenant, assem- 
bled a large army, estimated in the chronicles of the day at 
250,000 men, and, accompanied by Sooruj Mul, the Jaut Chief 
of Bhurtpoor, moved against Ahmed Khan, who came out to 
meet him, at the head of a very inferior force, but, by a sudden 
attack on the wing of the army commanded by the Vizier him- 
self, wounded him and drove him from the field. His troops, 
observing that their Commander’s elephant had left the field, 
fled in confusion, and left Ahmed Khan undisputed master of 
the provinces of Oude and Allahabad. The Affghans had 
fought bravely, but they could not agree among themselves. 
Dissensions [arose in Onde, and, after a brief struggle, the late 
conquerors were expelled the country. 

Sufder Jung, as unscrupulous as the other leaders of the day, 
called in the Mahrattas to his support, and with an immense 
force ^ain marched against Ahmed Khan, who alarmed at the 
formidable aspect of affairs, forgave the Rohilla chiefs the death 
of his brother, and entered into a treaty of mutual defence with 
them. Unable to meet the Vizier in the field, Ahmed Khan 
crossed the Ganges, and fell back on his Rohillah confederates, 
who, giving way to their fears, abandoned the open country, 
and mlowed themselves to be hemmed in under the Kumaon 
mountains. There they were reduced to such straits^ that a 
pound of flesh was sold for a pound sterling. Terms were 
at length granted, and the Mahrattas returned to their country 
loaded with the plunder of Rohilcund, and their leaders en- 
riched by two and a half millions of subsidy. Sufder Jung 
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was SO far a gainer that he not only humbled^ but crippled his 
AiFghan opponents. 

Factions soon arose at Delhi, and the Vizier was often sore 
pressed, and put to many shifts to retain his authority. The 
Queen mother was enamoured of a eunuch, of the name of 
Jawid, who, supported by the King as well as his mother, sought 
to supplant the Vizier during bis absence in Rohilcund. Sumer 
Jung on his return to Delhi, settled the dispute by inviting the 
eunuch to a feast, and there causing him to be assassinated. The 
King was enraged at this act, and employed Ghazi-ood-deen, to 
avenge it. This youth was the grandson of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
and had been brought forward by the Vizier himself. After 
some intriguing and bullying with varied result, the Vizier with- 
drew to his viceroyalty, and his rival assumed the functions of 
the Vizarut No sooner had Sufder Jung retired, th|in the 
pageant King found that in his new Mim&ter Ghazee-ood-deen, 
he had saddled himself with a hard master. Hoping to escape 
from this yoke, he wrote to recal his late Vizier; but the letter 
found Sufder Jung dying; and Ghazee-ood-deen, on hearing of 
the effort thus made to supplant him, caused both the King and 
his mother, to be blinded and raised one of the Princes of the 
blood to the throne under the title of Alumgeer the Second. 

Shomah-oo-dowlah, the son of Sufder Jung, had been brought 
forward during his father’s life time, and on his death, was 

J ilaced on the musnud of Oude, now become hereditary in the 
amily of Saadut Khan. A rival to Shoojah-oo-dowlah, however, 
arose in the person of his cousin, Mahommed Kooli Khan, the 
Governor of Allahabad, whose pretensions were unsuccessfully 
supported by Ishmael Khan Kaboolee, the chief military adher- 
ent of the late Viceroy. 

Ahmed Shah Abdalleeon his third invasion of India in 1756, 
after capturing Delhi, sent Ghazee-ood-deen, the Vizier of the 
so-called Great Mogul, to raise a contribution on Oude. No 
sooner had the Abdallee retired than the Vizier, called in the 
Mahrattas, upset all the arrangements made by Ahmed Shah, 
and, in concert with his new allies, who had not only captured 
lie Imperial City of Delhi, but had overrun a great portion of 
the Punjab, planned the reduction of Oude. Alarmed at the 
threatened danger, Shooja-oo-doulah entered into a confederacy 
with the hereditary enemies of his family, the Bohillahs, and 
when the Mahrattas invaded Rohilcund, carrying desolation in 
their path, and destroying thirteen hundred villages in little 
more than a month, Shoojah-oo-dowlah came to the rescue, sur- 

E rised the camp of Sindea, the Mahratta Commander, and drove 
im across the Ganges. Ahmed Shah was at this time making 
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bis fourth descent on Hindustan^ and called on the Mahom- 
medan Chie& to join his standard against the Mahrattas. The 
Bohillahs did so, but Shoojah-oo-dowlah hesitated between the 
two evils of Affghan and Mahratta enmity. A move on Anop- 
shuhur, on the Oude frontier, made by the Abdali, determined 
the choice of Shoojah, who, however, while he professedly 
joined the Affghan, kept up close communication with the 
Mahrattas. Throughout the battle of Panneput, which took 

E lace in January 1761, the Oude Ruler continued to temporize, 
olding his ground, but taking as little part in the action as 
possible. The entire success of either party was contrary to his 
views. He desired a balance of power, which would check a 
universal monarchy either Hindoo or Affghan. 

We must here retrace our steps. In the year 1758, when 
the wretched Emperor, Alumgeer 2d, was in daily danger of 
death from his own Vizier, Ghazee-ood-deen, he connived at the 
escape from Delhi of his heir. Prince Alee-gohur (afterwards 
Shah Alum,) who after seeking an asylum in various quarters, 
was honorably received by Shoojah-oo-dowlah and by the 
kinsman of the latter, Mahommed Kooli Khan, the Governor 
of Allahabad. Thus supported, and having received from his 
own father the investiture of the Government of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, Prince Alee-gobur crossed the Caramnassa River, 
with a design of expelling the English and their puppet, Nawab 
Jafiier AIL At toe head of a motley band of adventurers, the 
Prince appeared before Patna ; and, so ill was that place simpli- 
ed, that he might have taken it, had not his principal officer, 
Mahommed Kooli Khan, suddenly left him, in the hope of 
recovering the Fort of Allahabad, which, had been treacherously 
seized by his kinsman Shoojah. Alee-gohur was now obliged 
to relinquish his attempt ; but, two years after, (in 1 760) though 
driven, in the interval to the greatest distress for the very 
necessaries of life, he was again contemplating an attempt on 
Bengal, when his father was put to death, — another victim to 
the sanguinary Ghazee-ood-deen. The Prince, assuming the 
vacant title of emperor, appointed Shonja^oo-dowlah his Vizier, 
with a view of securing the support of that Noble ; and now, 
appeared again as Shah Alum, before Patna, cut off a small 
Bntish detachment, and might have got possession of that city, 
had he acted vigorously. It would be foreim to our subject to 
detail the circumstances by which the Engli^ were victorious, 
and Shah Alum was compelled to confirm their creature Cossim 
All, in his viceroyalty of Bengal The crest-fallen Emperor 
prepared, as soon as possible, for his return to Delhi, on the 
guarantee of his new Vizier, of Nujee1>K>o-dowlah and other 
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Chiefs. He was anxious also to obtain the protection of a 
British escort, but though there M'as much desire to grant one 
he was only escorted, by Major Carnac, to the border of Behar. 

In 1763, Cossim Ali was driven by the oppressions of the 
English, and their disregard of all decency in the matter of the 
inland trade, to abolish all duties on the internal commerce of 
the country. This measure, which should have been warmly 
encour^ed by the British authorities, was the main cause of 
the hostilities that followed. One outrage brought on another. 
Mr, Ellis, the most violent and injudicious of the many violent 
men then in authority, precipitated matters at Patna. The 
result was, that Cossim Ali was removed and Jaffier Ali restored 
to the musnud. Cossim Ali could still muster some troops, 
with which he met the British, was defeated, and on his flight, 
perpetrated that massacre of his English prisoners which will 
brand his name, as long as it is remembered. After this act of 
butchery, he fled for refuge to Soojah-ood-dowlah, taking with 
him three hundred and eighty-five elephants loaded with 
treasure. The exile offered Soojah a lakh of Rs, for every day’s 
march, and half that sum for every halt, as long as the war might 
last, with three millions sterling, and the cession of the Patna 
district, on the recovery of Bengal, if he would join him against 
the English. But Cossim All, desiring to have two strings to 
his bow, offered at the same time, a large bribe to the Emperor 
for his own appointment to the Viceroyship of Oude, in super- 
cession of Soojah-ood-dowlah. The latter intercepted Cossim 
All’s letter and forthwith placed him under restraint, after gain- 
ing over Sumroo and other Military Officers with their troops. 
A mutiny in the English Camp cramped, for a time, the British 
Commander, but on the 22d October 1764 the battle of Buxar 
decided the fete not only of Bengal and Behar, but of Oude. 

The immediate result of the battle was the surrender of the 
unhappy Emperor, who, instead of having been reinstated at 
Delhi, had been detained prisoner by his Vizier. The latter 
also begged for terms, and offered fifty-eight lakhs to the English 
Government and Army. The victors refused to make any terms 
until Cossim Ali and Sumroo had been surrendered. The 
Vizier had plundered and arrested the former, but hesitated to 
surrender him ; he offered, however, to connive at his escape, 
and to cause the assassination of Sumroo. As the British Com- 
mander would not accede to this proposal, the negociation with 
the Vizier failed; and arrangements were made with the Em- 
peror, stipulating that he should be placed in possession of 
Shoojah-ood-dowlah’s dominions,including Allahabad,and should 
in return grant Benares and Ghazeepoor to the British. Hosti- 
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lities were accordingly recommenced against the Vizier ; the 
British Troops entered Oade, and took possession of Lucknow, 
the capital; while Shoojah-ood-dowlah, sending his family for re^ 
flige to Bareilly, sought for allies in every quarter. But when the 
news of the proposed arrangements reached England, the Coiirt 
of Directors were exceedingly alarmed. They sent out positive 
orders against any such demented scheme of enlarging the British 
territory, and forbade all meddling with Delhi politics. The 
despatch arrived just in time to save the Vizier, who had been 
defeated in a skirmish at Korah, on the 3d May 1765. Desert- 
ed by his Rohillah and Mahratta allies, he came into General 
Carnac’s Camp on the 19ih of the same month, and threw him- 
self on British mercy. Not being behind the'scenes, the Vizier 
was astonished and delighted at the moderation of the terms 

f ranted to him, which were that he should pay fifty lakhs of 
uupees to the British : that he should pledge himself not to 
molest Bulwunt Singh, the Zemindar of Benares, and that he 
should cede Allahabad and Korah to the Emperor. It is a 
curious feature in this case, and a damning proof how iniquit- 
ous had been our proceedings in Bengal, that the Vizier, 
now at the mercy of his conquerors and ready to cede all, or 
any portion, of his territory, yet demurred against admitting 
the English to trade, free of all duties. Government probably 
felt the justice of his apprehensions, for in the words of Mills, 
Clive agreed, in the terms of the treaty, to omit the very 
names of trade and factories.” 

Next year, (1766) Lord Clive had an interview with the 
Emperor and the Vizier at Chupra. The latter again expressed 
his satisfaction at the terms of peace, and paid up the fifty lakhs 
of Rupees ; and the Emperor again, vainly, requested an escort 
to Delhi. This first trea^ did not involve any ^ight of internal 
interference on the part of the British ; yet little time elapsed 
before very stringent terms were dictated. They relinquished 
Oude because they would not, or it was supposed in England, 
coxdd not, keep it. They did not give it to the Emperor, because 
they considered that such a gift would imply future protection, 
and involve them in the wars of Upper India, a dilemma from 
which Government believed itself to have escaped by restoring 
the Vizier. On the conclusion of these arrangements, a Brigade 
of British troops remained in the Allahabad district for the 
support of the King and the Vizier against the Mahratfas, with- 
out any provision for the payment of the Brigade by those who 
benefited by its services. In the year 1766, however, the Court 
of Directors wrote, as all our views and expectations are 
confined within the Caramnassa, we are impatient to hear that 
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tJttr troops are recalled from Allahabad.” During the same year 
the Bengal GovemmeDt became alarmed at the military schemes 
of the Vizier, at his amazing improvement in making small 
arms,” and at the large levies of troops entertained by him. In 
consequence of these suspicions, a deputation was sent to meet 
the Vizier at Benares, towards the end of 1768, when, after a 
warm discussion and much opposition on his part, he agreed to 
reduce his Army to 35,000 men, of whom 10,000 were to be 
cavalry and only ten battalions were to be trained sepahis. 

About this time Shoojah seized one of his principal oflBcers, 
Rajah Benee Bahadoor, and caused his eyes to be put out. 
An attempt was made to procure British interference in ms favor, 
but the reply given was, that the Vizier was master within his 
own dominions.” The occasion was an ill chosen one for an- 
nouncing the fact; but it would have been well had the law con- 
tinued. In the year 1769, three of the Oude Battalions mutini- 
ed ; they were promptly put down ; but their conduct somewhat 
reconciled the Vizier to the late compulsory reduction of his 
troops. In 1771, the Emperor left Allahabad and threw him- 
self into the arms of the Mahrattas, after having made some 
secret terms with the Vizier for the cession of Alltrtiabad. The 
next year the Mahrattas threatened Rohilcund and thereby 
Oude. Upon this the Vizier entered into terms with the Ro- 
hillah Chiefs, and induced the Calcutta Council to allow Sir 
Robert Barker to accompany him with a British Brigade. The 
combined force however, did not prevent the Mahrattas from 
penetrating to the very heart of Rohilcund and even threatening 
Oude. It was during this campaign that the Vizier made the 
arrangement with the Rohillah Chiefs, to relieve them of their 
Mahratta scourge, in return for which they were to pay him a 
subsidy of forty lakhs of Rupees. The failure of payment was 
the excuse for the famous, or rather infamous, Rohillah war. 
In the year 1773 the district of Korah was included within the 
line of British defensive operations ; but Colonel Champion, the 
commander of the advanced Brigade, was enjoined that, not a 
single sepoy was to pass the frontiers of the Vizief s territories.” 
The measure was induced by the forced grant of Korah and Al- 
lahabad by the Emperor to bis jailors, the Mahrattas, which ces- 
sion the British authorities determined to oppose and to reserve* 
its ultimate destination to themselves. 

Up to this time, the diplomatic relations between the two 
Governments appear to have been conducted by a Captain 
Harper who commanded a Regiment of Sepoys in attendance 
on the Vizier. Mr. Hastings however desired to have a person 
in his own confidence at Lucknow, and therefore recalled Cap * 
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tain Harper. The order was opposed by Sir Robert Barker the 
Commander-in-Chief, who, on his own authority, sent the 
Captain back to the Vizier. The Governor-General was not a 
man to be so bearded; he carried his point after some angry 
correspondence, the commencement of that acrimony which 
prevailed in the discussion of Oude affairs during Mr, Hastings’s 
administration, and which has been so prominent a feature in 
most of the discussions that have since occurred regarding that 
Province. In September 1773, Mr. Hastings met Shoojah-ood- 
dowlah with a view of revising the treaty, as the latter might 
call upon the Company for assistance, and yet was under no 
defined obligation to defray the additional charge thrown upon 
them by affording such assistance.” On the 19th of the same 
month the new treaty was concluded, making over the districts 
of Allahabad and Korah to the Vizier, on condition of his pay- 
ing to the Company the sum of fifty lakhs of Rupees, and 
stipulating that he should defray the charges of such portion of 
the British troops as he might require ; which were fixed at two 
lakhs and ten thousand Rupees per month for each Brigade, 
At this meeting the Vizier felt the Governor-General’s pulse as 
to the support he was likely to receive in his project, already 
contemplated, against the Rohillahs. 

Mr. Hastings took the opportunity to arrange for the reception 
of a permanent British Resident at Lucknow, telling the vizier 
at a private conference that, “ he desired it himself ; but unless 
^ it was equally the Vizier’s wish, he would neither propose nor 

* consent to it.” Shoojah declared he would be delighted, and 
Mr, Middleton was accordingly appointed. Scarcely had the 
Governor joined his Council when the Vizier wrote that he 
understood Hafiz Ruhmut and the other Roh^Uah Sirdars were 
about to take possession of Etawah and the rest of the middle 
Doab, which ne would never allow, especially ‘^as they had not 
‘ made good a daum of the forty laks of Rupees, according to 

* their agreement.” The Vizier added, on condition of the 
‘ entire expulsion of the Rohillahs, I will pay to the Company 
‘ the sum of forty lakhs of Rupees in ready money, whenever I 
' shall dischaige the English tro(^s ; and until the expulsion of 

* the Rohillahs shall be effected, I will pay the expences of the 

* English 1 1 oops; that is to say, I will pay the sum of Rupees 
‘ 2,10,000 monthly.” The Council affected some .^queamish- 
ness about the Doab, which however they did not prevent the 
Vizier from seizing. Respecting the operations against Rohil* 
cuud, they gave a half-and-half sort of answer, htLt held a Brigade 
in readiness to await the requisition of the Vizier. 

The tale of the Rohilcuna campaign has been often told ; we 
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shall not add to the number of narratives, SuflSce it to say that 
the brunt of the battle of Kuttera fell on the British Detach* 
ment. Colonel Champion reporting that the Vizier had evinced 
the most shameful pusillanimity/’ The English Commander 
was however not an unprejudiced judge. Shoojah-ood-dowlah, 
whatever were his faults, was never before accused of cowardice, 
and on several occasions, especially at Biixar, evinced great 
cour«^e. It is to the credit of Colonel Champion that he did 
not like the work in which he was employed ; and looking with 
abhorrence at the desolation caused by the Oude Troops, who 
had ill supported him in the fight, he was not chary of his 
remarks on them or on their Prince. But it is no proof that a 
Native chief is a coward because he does not fight He often 
looks on to await the result of the day. The British Brigade 
were Shoojah’s mercenaries ; they were hired to fight his battles. 
He let them do so, and we are by no means certain that if the 
battle of Kuttera bad gone against the British, and Colonel 
Champion had fallen instead of Hafiz Euhmat, that the isolated 
English Brigade would not have found a foe instead of friend 
in Shoojah-ood-dowlah. This campaign, with all its concomi- 
tant circumstances, forms the darkest spot in Indo-British 
History. Little can be said in behalf of the Vizier, and no 
sophistry can extenuate the conduct of a Governor and his 
Council, who hired out their troops for butcher work, openly 
avowing that they did so because they required the offered 
subsidy to meet the pressure on the local finances and to answer 
the demands of the home Government. Having given this 
unqualified opinion, it is just to add that report greatly exagge- 
rated the virtues of the Rohillahs as well as the atrocities of 
their destroyers. Warren Hastings’ conduct was made a party 
question both in India and England, and his deeds were accor- 
dingly misrepresented by enemies and slurred over by friends. 

The Rohillah war was scarcely concluded, when the new 
arrangements for the Government of India gave Mr. Hastings’ 
opponents a majority in Council. They lost no time in pro- 
nouncing their disapproval of his measures ; they recalled Mr. 
Middleton, the Resident he had placed at Lucknow, and gave 
the appointment to a Mr. Bristow, notwithstanding his being 
personally obnoxious to the Governor-General, The men, ' 
however, who thus stigmatized Hastings’ measures earned their 
zeal for reform no further than words. They scrupled not to 
receive the wages of iniquity. They not only pressed the 
Vizier for payment of the subsidy, but took advantage of the 
critical state or his affairs to raise their demand on him. The 
earthly career, however, of Shoojah-ood-dowlah drew near its 
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dose. lie obtained Mr. Hastings' sanction for his return to 
Fjzabad, that he might make arrangements for liquidating his 
engagements to Government. On reaching his capital^ he was 
i^eized with a violent illness which terminated his life. He 
expired on the 26th January 1776, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Mirza Amanee, who assumed the name of Asoph- 
ood-dowla. 

No public man, not Cromwell himself, has ever been painted 
in more opposite colours than Soojah-ood-dowlah. Taking 
Colonel Duffs version, the Vizier was “ the infamous son of a 

* still more infamous Persian pedlar,” * * « cruel, treacherous, 

* unprincipled, deceitful ; possessing not one virtue except per- 

* sonal courage.” Yet the same writer shews that when danger 
gathered round, Shoojah had sufficient resolution to relinquish 
the pleasures of the Harem, and the field sports to which he was 
addicted, that he might set himself to reform the discipline of his 
troops, and retrieve the embarrassments of his finance. On 
the other hand, Francklin describes the Vizier as ** an excellent 
^ Magistrate, a lover of justice, and anxiously desirous of the 
‘ prosperity of his country.” Still stronger is the praise bestow- 
ed by Jonathan Scott. He says of Shoojah-ood-dowlah that, 

as a prince he was wise and dignified in character, as a private 

* man, affable, humane, and generous.” * * * Sincerely 

* beloved by his own subjects, even the sons of Hafiz Rhamat 

* wept at his death.” From these discordant materials, and the 
fact that after having virtually lost his sovereignty at Buxar, he 
not only recovered his position, but left to his son an inheritance 
nearly double what he had received from his own father ; it may 
be inferred that Shooja-ood-dowlah was an able, energetic and 
intelligent prince, and that he possessed at lea*^t the ordinary 
virtues of Eastern Rulers* 

Asoph-ood-dowlah lost no time in sending a pesheush, or 
offering, to the Emperor, with five thousand men ; they arrived 
just in time to relieve the unfortunate Monarch from the hands 
of Zabita Khan, and the opportune aid secured for their sender 
the post of Vizier, in succession to his father. The province of 
had now descended to the fourth generation, and the 
olflBce of Vizier to the third. On the accession of Asoph-ood- 
‘ dowlah, the Calcutta Council affected to consider that the treaty 
with his father died with his death. After much discuiiision, the 
new Resident, Mr* Bristow, negociated fresh terms, on the 21st 
May 1775, the chief clauses of which were, that the Vizier should 
cede Banares and Ghazeepoor, w^orth 23 lakhs annually, to the 
Company; raise the monthly subsidy from Rupees 2,10,000 to 
2,60,000 for the service of a British Brigade, and agree to dis- 
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miss all foreigners from his service^ and to deliver up Cossim Aii 
and Sumrpo, if they should ever fall into his hands. He further 
consented to pay up all arrears due by his father. In return for 
these advantages, the English undertook to defend Oude, in- 
cluding Corah and Allahabad, as also the late conquests in Ro- 
hilcund and the Doab. The services of a second Brigade, entit- 
led the temporary Brigade” were, at the same time, placed at 
the disposal of the Vizier. 

Another affair was now transacted, important at the time, and 
pregnant with future evil. The British Agent, supported by 
the anti-Hastings’ majority at the Council table, made over the 
treasures of the late Vizier to his widow, the Baho (Bhow) 
Begum, who was likewise put in possession of a princely Jageer. 
To her this wealth proved a fatal possession, leading to the atro- 
cities afterwards practised on herself and her servants. On the 
part of our Government the bestowal of it was both unreasona- 
ble and unprecedented. Shoojah had died, largely their debtor, 
and the sum now made over to his widow effectually barred the 
settlement of their claims. The Begum, it is true, claimed the 
money as a legacy from her husband : but it is almost needless 
to say that under no native Government would such a bequest, 
even if actually made, have been carried into effect. Uninter- 
fered with, Asoph-ood-dowlah would have assumed possession of 
his father’s wealth as naturally as of his place, and his mother 
would have been satisfied with whatever Jagheer or pension he 
assigned her. But party spirit in Calcutta divided the house of 
Oude against itself, and involved the ruler in difficulties which 
issued in crimes perpetrated by him against his mother, at the 
instigation of a British Govern or- General. 

The first year of the new Nawab’s authority had not passed 
before he was surrounded by perplexities. The arrears of subsi- 
dy not coming in, tunkhwas or orders on the Revenue, were ob- 
tained for four lakhs per annum, and the Baho Begum was in- 
duced, at the intercession of the Resident, to assist the necessi- 
ties of the state with fifty-six lakhs of rupees, on condition how- 
ever of Mr. Bristow’s ratifying her son’s engagement not to mo- 
lest her with further demands. The Nawab had at length lei- 
sure to attend to the state of his army. Desiring to introduce 
discipline among his troops, he applied for, and obtained, the 
Services of several European Officers. They were not ill receiv- 
ed by the soldiery, but soon after, on the discharge of some Irre- 
^gulars, a mutiny broke out. An engagement took place between 
^he Regulars and the Matchlockmen ; 2,500 of the latter sup- 
ported an engagement for some time with great spirit against 
15,000 regulars, repeatedly repulsing them. The fight was only 
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brought to an end by the explosion of a tumbrel. The muti- 
neers lost six hundred men and the Nawab’s Sepahis three hun- 
dred. 

While such was the condition of the Army, the Nawab gave 
himself up to drunkenness and dissipation. All authority fell 
into the hands of the Minister, Moortaza Khan, whose rule was, 
however, brief. Kwajah Busunt, a eunuch, but the bravest sol- 
dier in the service, took advantage of the general dissatisfaction 
to encourage a party in favour of Saadut Ali, the second and 
favorite son of the late Vizier. Kwajah Busunt invited the 
minister to a banquet. In the midst of the feast, making some 
excuse for quitting the guest chamber, he gave the signal for the 
slaughter of the unwary Moortaza Khan in the midst of the 
nautch girls and singers. Asoph-ood-dowlah himself had been 
invited to the entertainment, probably that he too might be got 
rid of ; the murderer however, reeling from the effects of the 
debauch in which he had participated, came boldly into the 
presence, and boasted of the deed he had performed. The 
Nawab ordered him to be executed on the spot. Saadut Ali 
hearing of what had occurred, and alarmed for his own safety, 
immediately took horse and fled beyond the frontier. Thus, in 
one day, the Vizier lost his Minister, bis General, and his 
Brother. 

The troops were still in a very unsettled state, and discontent 
regarding the new arrangements and the introduction of British 
officers daily increased. Some of the European officers were 
so maltreated by their own men that they fled to the nearest 
English camp ; others braved the storm, but it was only by the 
timely arrival of two of the Company’s Battahons that the 
mutineers were reduced or disbanded. 

Such was the state of the army. The finances were in scarcely 
less disorder. The regular subsidy was originally lakhs, 
the Francis junto raised it to but what with the expence of 
the temporary Brigade, extra troops, and numerous officers em- 
ployed with the .Oude Army, as well as various miscellaneous 
accounts, the demands during seven years of Mr. Hastings’ 
administration averaged 100 lakhs annually, while, in spite of 
constant screwing, the receipts only averaged seventy lakhs ; 
leaving in 1781 a deficit of 2^^^* crores of Rupees. To meet 
this fiightful item, there was a materially decreased revenue. 

* On Oude financial questions Mr Mills is both ambiguous and contradictory. 
At page 629* volume Sd (quarto edition) he states the debt with which he (the 
^ Nawab) stood charged in 1780 amounted to the sum of £1,400, 000/* but 
at 650 remarks that although when the treaty of Chunar was concluded 

(in 17810 ** the balance appeared to stand at forty 'four lakhs/* the demand next 
year (1782) by claims of unknown bAlance'^"' exceeded considerably two crores and 
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Another point here requires remark. We have said that Mr. 
Middleton was recalled by the majority in Council as one of 
their first measures. Mr. Hastings no sooner recovered his 
ascendancy by the death of Colonel Monson in 1776, than he 
removed Bristow and reinstated Middleton. The former was 
restored in 1780, in obedience to repeated and positive orders 
from the Court of Directors, which, however, were only obeyed 
on a compromise with Mr. Francis. Mr. Bristow was disnlaced 
a second time in 1781, by the Governor-General, who said that 
he required to have a confidential Agent at Lucknow. To 
complete the story of the bandying about of Agents, we may 
here mention that Mr. Bristow was again restored by orders 
from home in 178^, and, finally, again ousted by Mr. Hastings 
in 1783. The Govern or- General affected to have acted only 
for the public good in these several transfers. He declared he 
had no personal dislike for the man he so repeatedly removed, 
and much respect for his conduct; but, the creature Biistow** 
(as on one occasion Mr. Hastings registered him,) was odious in 
his eyes, inasmuch as that gentleman’s appointment to Lucknow 
was a standing proof of his own discomfiture in Council. The 
Governor-General hated him accordingly, and few men loved or 
hated as did Warren Hastings. 

This double explanation is requisite as a clue to the proceed- 
ings we have next to record. In the year 1780-1, the finances 
of the Company were in a most disastrous condition. The 
authorities had reckoned on certain sums from the Vizier, and 
were disappointed. Mr, Hastings, therefore, determined, him- 
self to proceed to Lucknow. In August 1781, the Governor- 
General reached Benares when the outbreak occurred, provoked 
by his arbitrary proceedings against Rajah Cheyt Sing. During 
these transactions, Mr. Hastings, as usual, evinced great courage, 
the Nawab great fidelity. The latter joined Mr. Hastings in 
September at Ohnnar, when he contrived to convert the Gover- 
nor-General firom a violent and imperious task-master into a 
warm advocate. For two years the Nawab’s remonstrances and 
entreaties had been treated with contempt or indifference : they 
were now listened to and complied with, and for a brief space he 


a half, that is, were at least equal to twice the annual revenue of the whole 
country ** In the text we have shewn that the current demand having been from 
70 to ISO lakhs, and the receipts having averaged only seventy lakhs, there needed 
DO ** claims of unknown balances** to swell the amount of deficit The last portion, 
moreover, of the quotation making the total revenue to be only one and a quarter 
CTore, dovetails ill with Mr Mill’s own shewing at page 493, volume 3. that the 
Revenue in 1801 was about Rs 2.30,12,929. An increase of more than a million of 
money during twenty years of progressive deterioration ' Mr. Mills quotes Middleton 
for his first statement, and ** Papers** for the second, hut appears to have overlooked 
their ^screpancy. 
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was treated with respect An arrangement was effected that led 
to the withdrawal of the temporaiy Brigade and three Regiments 
of Cavalry, leaving only one Brigade and one Regiment to be 
paid by the Vizier. He was also allowed to resume all jageers, 
giving cash for certain estates guaranteed by the Company ; 
all British officers were also withdrawn; and sanction was 
given to plunder the two Begums, the wife and mother of 
Shoojah-ood-dowlah, though, as already observed, one of them 
had been previously guaranteed by Mr. Bristow. The result of 
the several arrangements was, an immediate supply of fifty- 
' five Lakhs of ready money to the Company, and a stipulation 
‘ for the payment or an additional twenty lakhs, to complete 
* the liquidation of his debt to them.*^ 

Approving entirely of the decrease of the Nawab’s permanent 
burthen thus effected, vre cannot too strongly reprobate the mode 
by which he was authorized, and indeed eventually urged, to 
raise present funds. Mr. Hastings’ defenders vindicate his 
proceedings towards the Begums, on the ground that these ladies 
abetted Cheyt Singh’s rebellion, and that they had no right to 
the treasure they possessed. The latter statement is true. 
One vrrong, however, does not justify another ! What had been 
granted and guaranteed, even wrongfully, should have been 
respected. The falsity of the first plea has been frequently 
shewn. We need not, therefore, here repeat the evidence. 
If any justification for the Governor- General is to be found in 
the fact, it is true that he was at this time put to his wits end 
for cash. As the Court of Directors importuned him, so he 
pressed the Oude Government. Such was his anxiety on the 
subject that in May 1782, he deputed his secretary. Major Pal- 
mer, to Lucknow, with the express object of realizing the 
arrears of subsidy. The mission gave such offence to Mr. 
Middleton that he resigned his appointment ; and to add to 
the Governor-General’s difficulties, ms own special Agent allowed 
himself to be talked over and stultified by the Oude Ofl&cials. 

Large as was the balance due, the Major was persuaded into 
believing that the sheet was clear ; and instead of enforcing old 
claims he listened to offers of a loan. Mr. Hastings was much 
provoked both at the gullability of Major Palmer and at Mr. 
Middleton’s abandonment of his post in his (the Governor- 
General’s) difficulty. He wrote to Mr. M. in severe terms; 
and on the 10th August 1782, addressed Hyder Beg tltfe Oude 
Minister under his own hand, in a most extraordinary letter, 
considering it to be addressed to the minister of a sovereign 
possessing a shadow of independence. After telling Hyder Beg 
that be owed his position to him (the Governor-General) and 
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that he had been disappointed in him, he added, now plainly 
tell you that you are answerable for every misfortune and defect 
of the Nawab Vizier’s Government.” He then demanded that 
the balance due to the Company should be liquidated by the 
end of the year, or threatened that Hyder Beg should be made 
over to the tender mercies of his master, for the examination of 
his conduct. Hyder Beg understood full well the process by 
which the examination of the conduct of disgraced ministers 
was conducted in Oude as elsewhere. Stringent however as 
were the measures tahen, they did not realize the subsidy. They 
did not effect Mr. Hastings^ wishes, but they did much to 
upset the authority of the Nawab in his own territory, 

Mr. Hastings had very correct abstract notions on the subject 
of interference. His practice and theory was, however, s^ly 
at variance. When money was wanted for the Company he 
stuck at nothing. His two nominees, Middleton and Palmer, 
had failed him ; and he now, in despair re-appointed the Com- 
jiany’s protegee, Mr. Bristow, arming him with the most exten- 
sive authority. The new Agent was informed that ** the Resi- 
‘ dent must be the slave and vassal of the minister, or the Minister 
^ at the absolute devotion of the Resident * * * it will be neces- 

* sary to declare to him (the minister) in the plainest terms, the 
^ footipg and conditions on which he shall be permitted to retain 

* his place ; with the alternative of dismission, and a scrutiny 
‘ into his past conduct, if he refuses.” Mr. Bristow was further 
told that he was to controul the appointment of officers, nay, 
** peremptorily to oppose it” when he (the Resident) considered 
opposition in any case advisable. In the face, however, of such 
instructions, Mr. Hastings was not ashamed, in October 1783, 
to thus characterize the Resident’s conduct: ‘‘Mr. Bristow, 
‘ after an ineffectual attempt to draw the minister Hyder Beg 
‘ into a confederacy with him to usurp all the powers of the 
‘ Government, proceeded to an open assumption of them to 
‘ himself.” And, on the strength of this shameless allegation, 
Mr. Bristow was, for the third time, removed,. 

Unable to realize his views by proxj^, Mr. Hastings, in March 
2784, again visited Lucknow, where he remained five months, 
during which time he effected the liquidatibn of a further portion 
of the Vizier’s debt, removed another detachment of Troops, 
restored a portion of the confiscated jagheers, and endeavoured 
to put the Oude affairs into some sort of order. At Benares, on 
his return, he addressed the home Government in these pro- 
phetic words. If new demands are raised on the Vizier, and 
‘ accounts overcharged on one side, with a wide latitude taken 
‘ on the other to swell his debts beyond the means of pay men 
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* if political dangers are portended on which to ground the 

* plea of burthening his country with unnecessary defences and 

* enormous subsidies, the results would be fatal.” Mn Hastings 
knew how wide a latitude he had himself taken, to swell the 
Nawab’s” debts beyond the means of payment, and judging of 
the future by the past, he concluded that another Governor- 
General might arise who, portending political dangers, would 
make them " the plea of burthening his (viz. the Vizier’s) coun- 
try with unnecessary defences and enormous subsidies.” In 
short, Warren Hastings foretold, in 1784, exactly what occurred 
in 1801. 

We have entered somewhat fully into the occurrences of Mn 
Hastings’ administration, as they gave iheir colouring to the 
British connexion with Oude. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the government of India, the 
Oude minister, Hyder Beg, was sent to wait on His Lordship. 
The negociations that ensued were concluded on the 21st 
July 1787, by a treaty, relieving the Vizier from certain ba- 
lances still due ; and declaring him in all respects independent 
within his own territory. The letter of the Governor-General 
contained the following remarkable paragraph It is my 
‘ firm intention not to embarrass you with further expense 

* than that incurred by the Company &om their connexion 

* with your Excellency, and for the protection of your country 
< which, by the accounts, I find amounts to fifty lakhs of Fy- 

* zabad rupees per year. It is my intention, from the date 
' of this agreement, that your Excellency shall not be charged 

* with any excess on this sum, and that no further demand 

* shall be made ; any additional aid by the Company is to be 
^ supplied on a fair estimate.” 

The abuses of the Oude Government repeatedly attracted 
the attention of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore. Both 
were anxious to eflFect some reform, but were deterred by the 
difiiculty of interfering with any good effect At length, the 
Vizier’s extravagance and debauchery brought affairs into such 
terrific disorder that, in the year 1797, Sir John Shore pro- 
ceeded to Lucknow. His visit, however, had a double pur- 
pose. The ostensible, and we hope chief design, was to give 
the Nawab good advice, but Ilis Highness was also to be 
supplied with a minister, and another pull was to be made 
at his purse-strings. The Company had resolved to strengthen 
their Cavalry, and, in the &ce of Lord Cornwallis’s treaty, 
it was thought convenient to make the Nawab bear a portion 
of the increased expenses attendant on this augmentation. The 
helpless Vizier consented, stipulating that the charge should 
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not exceed five and a half lakhs per annum, to pay the ex- 
pences of two Regiments. The Governor- General took some 
/credit to himself, that in this transaction he had talked and 
not dragooned, the Nawab into concession. There was more 
difficulty in effecting a change of ministry. The Governor- 
General consented that the eunuch Almas snould be appointed, 
but just as he had given his sanction, he discovered an order 
by Lord Cornwallis against the employment of that person. 
The Nawab debarred from the selection of his own favorites, 
at length consented to receive Tufuzzel Hoosein, a learned, 
able, and we believe respectable, man who then held the office 
of Oude Vakeel in Calcutta. It was however a sore trial of 
the honesty of that minister to be thus brought from Calcutta 
and forced upon bis Sovereign by the Lord paramount. Had 
Sir John Shore been as experienced in human nature as he 
was in revenue details, and in Indian politics, he would not 
have thus introduced the new minister to the Nawab, directly 
as the creature of the British Government. 

Scarcely had the Governor-General left Lucknow, when the 
Vizier died, and the disposal of the viceroyalty of Oude was 
in the hands of a simple English gentleman. As in our first 
Number* we fully considered the claims of Vizier Ali, and des- 
cribed the process by which he was put up and put down, we 
need not here repeat the story. But we are bound to record 
even more emphatically than before, our opinion that Vizier Ali 
was unjustly treated. The plea of his spurious birth would 
not, by Mahommedan law, have interfered with his succession ; 
and never would have weighed with the English authorities had 
be not rendered himself obnoxious to them by desiring to degrade 
Tufuzzel Hoosein the minister, who was considered as the 
representative of the English influence.” Tufuzzel Hoosein 
met Sir John Shore on his way to Lucknow with all sorts of 
stories about the violence and debauchery of the Lord Vizier 
Ali, but the Governor-General seemed to forget that this report 
might be biassed by personal motives ; perhaps, too, he was 
unaware that Tufuzzel Hoosein had been the tutor of Saadut 
Ali, and even during Asoph-ood-dowlah’s life was suspected 
of intriguing in favor of the Vizier’s brother. But enough ; 
Vizier Ali was degraded after a few week’s enjoyment of autho- 
rity, and Saadut Ali was raised to the nmsnud. New terms 
were of coarse dictated to the new Prince. It was no time 
for making objections. The treaty was signed ; and protected 
by British bayonets, the new Nawab entered his capital. The 
Ex-ruler, similarly guarded, was removed to Benares. 

* Article Lord Teignmouth. 
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The treaty thus made was signed on the 21st February 1798. 
It raised the subsidy from fifty-six to seventy-six lakhs, and pro- 
vided for the discharge of all arrears. The fortress of Allahabad 
was ceded, and the sum of eight lakhs of rupees made over for 
its repairs. Three lakhs were likewise given for the repairs 
of Futtyghur, and twelve lakhs more were to be paid for the 
expences incurred in the late revolution. The Nawab, more- 
over, agreed to reduce his establishments, and to consult, as 
to the manner of doing so, with the British Government. No 
Europeans were to be allowed to settle in Oude, and no poli- 
tical relations were to exist without the knowledge of the British 
Government. In return for all this, the British guaranteed 
Oude, and agreed to maintain for defence not less than ten 
thousand men. If it should at any time be necessary to 
increase the number of troops beyond thirteen thousand, the 
Nawab was to pay the expence ; if they could be reduced be- 
low eight thousand, a suitable reduction of the subsidy was to 
be allowed. 

The advantages accruing to the Company from this arrang » 
ment are manifest ; it not only gave them possession of Allaha- 
bad, but it increased the subsidy twenty lakhs, and defined, 
though not distinctly, to what extent ihe subsidy might be 
lightened or increased. Unfortunately it left the time quite 
undetermined, and on this omission were based the unwarran- 
table demands made by the next Governor- General in 1801. 
What will perhaps most strike the English reader of Sir John 
Shore’s treaty is, the entire omission of the slightest provision 
for the good government of Oude. The people seemed as it 
were sold to the highest bidder. Vizier Ali was young, dissolute 
and needy ; Saadut Ali was middle aged, known to be prudent, 
and believed to be rich. Being of penurious habits, he had, even 
on his petty allowances as a younger son, amassed several lakhs 
of rupees ; and, in short, was a more promising sponge to 
squeeze thau his nephew. From the general tenor of Sir John 
Shore’s life, we believe that his heart was in the right place, 
though this his last diplomatic transaction, might, if taken alone, 
lead us to a different conclusion. Wherever his heart was, his 
head at least must have been wool gathering. He set a bad 
precedent. He made the musnud of Oude a mere transferable 
property in the hands of the British Governor, and he left the 
people of Oude at the mercy of a shackled and guaranteed 
Kufer. This may have been liberality, but it was liberality of 
a very spurious sort. Much as we admire Lord Teignmouth’s 
domestic character, we are obliged, entirely to condemn the 
whole tenor of his Oude negotiations. Historians have hitherto 
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let him down slightly, but his Lordship may be judged by (be 
same standard as other public officers ; by the right or by the 
wrong that he committed, and not by his supposed motives, or 
his private character, 

A Governor-General of far different calibre succeeded. One 
of the first objects of the Marc|uis of Wellesley, on his assump- 
tion of the Government of India, was the reformation, or rather 
the reduction of the Oude Army, and the substitution in their 
stead of a British force. The Nawab set his face against the 
measure. The Governor- General was not to be thus baffled. 
Early in 1799 he applied for the services of the Adjutant- 
General of the army, Colonel Scott, an able and respectable, 
but austere man. In the fiist instance he was placed at the 
service of Mr, Lumsden, the resident, but the latter gentleman 
was shortly after recalled, and the appointment bestowed on 
Colonel Scott. So stringent were the measures now taken, that 
Saadut Ali threatened to resign the musnud. It was but a 
threat, and intended to alarm or to molify his persecutors. 
The Governor-General however seized upon the words, and 
putting his own constructions on them, insisted on their literal 
fulfilment ; adding a proviso, which, at any rate, the Nawab had 
never contemplated, that on his abdication, the East India 
Company should inherit the principality of Oude, to the injury 
of his own children. Much disgraceful altercation ensuedf. 
The Governor-General returned the Nawab’s remonstrances 
with angry and threatening remarks ; insisted on the immediate 
execution of his orders, and finally marched the British troops 
into Oude without sanction of the nominal ruler. The Kesi- 
clent issued orders to the district officers to receive and provide 
for the English Battalions, and was obeyed. Saadut Ali now 
felt himself within the iron grasp of a power that could crush 
him, and made the most abject appeals for mercy. The Governor- 
General however, seized this opportunity for carrying out his own 
views. Referring to the Nawab’s previous statements regarding 
the inefficiency of his army and their danger to himself rather 
than to an enemy, Lord Wellesley insisted on Its reduction, and 
the reception, in its stead, of a force of twelve Battalions of 
British Infantry, and four Regiments of Cavalry. A laige 
portion of the Oude troops were accordingly disbanded, and so 
judiciously was this reduction managed by Colonel Scott, that 
not a single disturbance ensued. 

The Nawab finding himself once more secure on his uneasy 
throne had time to reflect how he was to bear the increased 
burthen laid upon him. His predecessor had been put to 
continued shifts to discharge the subsidy of fifty lakhs ;~he had 
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himself bj better economy, contrived to pay seventy-six lakhs, 
but how was he now to meet the further demand of fifly-four 
lakhs, to set against which there was only a diminished expendi- 
ture of sixteen and a half lakhs caused by the reduction of a 
portion of his army? He accordingly declared his entire 
inability to pay the required sum. The Governor-General 
wanted just such a declaration. He made it an excuse for the 
dismemberment of the Principality, and proceeded to carry out 
the finance arrangements with as little delicacy as had been 
shewn in effecting the military alterations. Mr. Henry Welles- 
ley was deputed as Commissioner to Lucknow, and in concert 
with the Resident, dictated the cessions that were to be made 
when the former, in virtue of his office as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the ceded districts, made the primary arrangements for their 
management. The lands thus extorted were, at the time, 
estimated to be worth 1,35,23,474 Rupees per annum. We 
have had occasion, at the commencement of these remarks, to 
shew that they must now yield double that sum. 

Lord Wellesley^s conduct in this transaction was most despotic. 
As a wise statesman he judged rightly that the subsidy to his 
Government was better secured by a territorial cession, than by 
a bond for cash payment ; but, in extorting the former, literally 
at the point of the bayonet, and at the same time nearly doubling 
the subsidy, he shut his eyes to the most obvious rules of 
justice. 

This treaty which was signed on the 10th September, 1801, 
left the Nawab shorn of the best half of his territory; we may 
easily judge in what spirit he prepared to introduce an 
^ improved system of administration with the advice and assis^ 

* tance of the British Government^ into the remainder. Such 
were the vague terms of the only stipulation contained in the 
present treaty, for the benefit of the people. We need hardly 
add that it remained a dead letter. This may have been only 
a negative evil ; but a similar looseness of expression in Sir 
John Shore’s treaty admitted of more positive perversion. We 
allude to the provision, that when it should be necessary to 
increase the contingent beyond 13,000 men, the Nawab should 
pay the expence. Sir John Malcolm more shrewdly than 
honestly observes, that if there was any meaning in the provi- 
sion, it left the British Government to judge when the necessity 
should arise, and how long it should continue. The JV^rquis 
of Wellesley did not hesitate to consider that time to be when 
Oude had just escaped invasion by Zeman Shah, and the period 
to lastybr ever. There was danger from Zeman Shah, no one 
who reads the history of those times attentively can deny the fact. 
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The state of the Oude army, the position of Sindea, and the 
advance of Zeman Shah called for arrangements for the defence 
of Oude. But the truth is, that almost as soon as the tidings 
of Shah Zeman’s approach reached the British authorities, the 
danger had passed away. Sir James Craig stated before Par- 
liament : The first certain accounts we had were, I believe, 

‘ in September or October, I rather think October (1793);” 
and, again, “ The accounts of the Shah returning from Lahore, 

* which may be considered as his abandonment of his enterprize, 

^ reached Anopshere in January 1799,” Thus the knowledge 
of the danger lasted, at the farthest, fiive months. Arrangements 
were made as quickly as possible to meet the invasion ; and 
extra troops were kept in Oude from November 1798, until 
November 1799, being fe/i after the Shah’s retirement, 

and a special charge of more than thirty-eight lakhs of Rupees 
was made to cover their expences. This was all fair and proper> 
It was right that the sura expended should be charged; but 
surely there is no excuse for adding to the above contingent 
charge a fixed annual demand of fifty-four lakhs to cover a 
danger that no longer existed, and which, from that day to the 
present, now forty-five years, has never arisen. The claim was 
clearly opposed to the spirit of Sir John Shore’s treaty, and to 
both the spirit and letter of that of Lord ComwalliB, 

One of the earliest evils resulting from Lord Wellesley’s 
arbitrary measures wa^ that the Resident became personally 
obnoxious to the Nawab. Colonel Scott was a man whose 
character passed unscathed through an ordeal of the strictest 
inquiry both in, and out of, parliament ; but Saadut Ali could 
only be expected to see in him the instrument of disbanding 
a large portion of his own army— that chief symbol of Oriental 
sovereignty— the ageut who had arranged the forced cession 
of the best half of his territory. Thus circumstanced. Colonel 
Scott could hardly be an acceptable ambassador, and in fact, was 
rather deemed a hard ta5k-<m aster. Unfortunately his manner 
had in it nothing to compensate for the matter of the invidioua 
duties imposed on him. Habituated to military details, and 
late in life called on to negociate delicate questions of diplo- 
macy and civil administration, Colonel Scott performed his 
disagreeable t^k rather with the bluflhess of the military mar- 
toet, than with the suavity of the accomplished diplomatist. 
tie carried oiU his orders honestly, but harshly. He effected 
the views of Government regarding the Oude Army, as well as, 
perhaps better than, any other o&er of the day could have 
done ; but there his services ended. He did nothing for the im- 
provement of the country. He was rather an obstacle in its way. 
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The Nawab having a reduced field of action, secure from personal 
danger, and hemmed in by British ba^^onets, screwed his 
wretched people. The Resident was not only unable to pre- 
vent these oppressions, by the provisions of the treaty was 
compelled to be the instrument in their execution. Year after 
year were British troops seen throughout Oude realizing the 
revenues, enforcing the most obnoxious orders, and rendering 
nugatory to the oppressed their last refuge, military opposition. 
Great as was the interference in Asoph-ood-dowlah’s time, it 
was now much greater. In former times the pressure of the 
Resident’s authority was occasional, and on specific questions, 
and was chiefly felt at Lucknow ; the incubus was now a dead 
weight bearing down the provinces, as well as the capital. The 
Nawab was also as much vexed and irritated as ever by the pre- 
sence and conduct of the Resident, by his interference in favour 
of) or in opposition to, persons and things in the very coital. 

Such conduct, however, at this time tended less than formerly 
to weaken the ruler* s power. The British army was now believed 
to be at the beck of the Oude Government to support its revenue 
arrangements. The Nawab was thus, though degraded in charac- 
ter, strengthened m position. The previous (authorized) inter- 
ference had told rather against the Oude Court; it was now 
in its favour. The powerful were now supported against the 
weak. This system went on for years, and under several Resi- 
dents. It was brought prominently to notice when Colonel 
Baillie was in office. A long, vexatious, and fruitless corres- 
pondence took place between the Nawab and the Government. 
Colonel Baillie was anxious to promote improvements, the Nawab 
liked neither the matter nor the manner of the suggestions 
offered. He cared for his cash, and for nothing else. No person 
however can read his replies to Colonel Baillie’s demands with- 
out being satisfied that, under kindlier treatment at the outset, 
much might have been done with such a prince. We are speci- 
ally struck at his being in advance of the Bengal Government 
of the day on Revenue arrangements. Colonel Baillie pro- 
posed that ^ Ameens should be sent into the districts to collect 
statistical information, that they should visit every village, and 
procure the revenue papers of former years . — ** i hose papers, 

* after the minutest investigation which may be practicable, to 

* be transmitted, under the signature of the revenue officefs, to 

* the presence, when your Excellency and I shall consider them, 

* and be enabled to form an accurate judgment of the real 

* resources and assets of every district in your dominions.’** 

* Minutes of Evidence Appendix No 86, page 383 
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The Nawab replied shall issue my orders to the Ameens, 

* ags^eeably to what you have supcgested ; but 1 recommend that 

* this measure be carried into effect bv actual measurement of 

* the cultivated and waste lands^ and oF lands capable of being 

* cultivated ; in which case the exact measurement of the lands, 

* as well as the amount of the jummai will be ascertained, and 

* the boundaries of villages will also be fixed, so as to preclude 

* future clsdms or disputes among the Zemindars on questions of 

* unsettled boundary.”* The following reply to another sug- 
gestion shews how much better the Nawab understood his people, 
and how much better he was able to manage Oude than was the 
Resident. 

You suggest, that such ameens as perform their duties properly shall 
hereafter be appointed tehsildars ; but in this case, if the ameens be pre- 
viously informed, that after ascertaimng the jumma of their elakas Odis- 
tncts), and transmitting the revenue papers tor ten years with the Wasil- 
bunkee accounts of the revenue, they wiJI be appointed to the office of 
tehsildar, it is probable that, for their own future advantage, they will 
knowingly lower the jutnma, and state less than the real amount. I there- 
fore think It would be more advisable to separate the two offices entirely ; 
or, at all events, that no ameen should be appointed tehsildar in the ZilJah 
in which he may have acted as ameen. In this latter mode, the ameens 
who are found to be deserving may still be rewarded, and the c^portunity 
for fraud may be prevented.”* 

The refers who have accompanied us through this hasty 
sketch of Saadiit All’s career, will perhaps concur in the opinion 
we gave at the commencement of this article, that his mal- 
government was mainly attributable to English interference, to 
the resentment he felt for his own wrongs, and the bitterness 
of soul with which he must have received all advice from his 
oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which they enabled 
him to play the tyrant. 

Lord Mmto at length checked the Resident’s interference 
against the people; he did not thoroughly understand the 
nature and extent of that at Court, and therefore disturbed not 
Colonel Bailhe’s domestic ascendancy. The Marquis of Has- 
tings looked more into the matter and prohibited it entirely. 

Saadiit AU died in July 1816, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Eufsai-ood-dowlah, under the designation of Ghazee- 
ood-deen Hyder. His accession delighted Colonel Baillie, and 
warcely pleased the Calcutta Government less. The new 
Nawab, of course, agreed to every proposition of the Resident, 
whom he addressed as My Uncle,” and who reported that his 
advice was not only acceptable to Ghazee-ood-deen, but was 
urgently requested by him. The very spirit of credulity seems, 

* Minutes of Kvidenee Appendix No 26, page 383 
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at this period, to have possessed our countrymen. Not only 
does Colonel Baillie appear to have swallowed the sugared words 
of the Nawab, but the authorities in Calcutta adopted his views ; 
and, taking advantage of what was deemed the amiable spirit of 
the grateful Nawab, authorized the several measures of reform, 
which, to say the least, Colonel Baillie was little competent to 
carry through. 

A new light however soon broke in on the Governor-General, 
and he ascertained that Ghazee-ood-deen loved reform as little as 
his father had done. It was discovered that both Nawab and 
Resident had been puppets in the hands of the Residency 
Moonshee, who, by threatening Ghazee-ood-deen with the 
fate of Vizier Ali, contrived to bend him to what were called 
British views, while he found his account in allowing the Resi- 
dent to fancy himself the friend and counsellor of the Nawab. 
The discovery of these intrigues induced a peremptory order 
from the Governor-General forbidding all interference, and the 
affmr ended in the removal of Colonel Baillie, who, how- 
ever, had in the interim negotiated a loan of two crores of 
Rupees. The friends of Lord Hastings have asserted that these 
loans were voluntary, but Colonel Baillie has shewn the transac- 
tion in a very different light. The money was extorted from 
the Nawab by the importunity of the Resident, who acted on 
repeated and urgent instructions from the Governor- General. 
During the Burmese war, and under another administration, a 
third crore was borrowed, we know not exactly by what pro- 
cess, but, as the greater part of the interest was settled on the 
Minister of the day, Motumed-ood-dowlah, (more generally 
known in India as Aga Meer,) and his life, honor and property 
were guaranteed, it may be inferred that he managed the 
matter. 

Loans of this sort are generally discreditable to the borrowers ; 
in Oude they have been doubly prejudical. Most of them 
have been compulsory, and they have been the means of 
perpetuating, and immeasurably extending the guarantee system. 
The interest of each loan, whether from Nawab, King or Begum, 
has been settled on the connexions and servants of the several 
parties lending the money, with provision in each case that 
the pensioner was to be protected by the British Government. 
Thus, for the sake of temporary pecuniary relief have estab- 
lished and fostered a system which must vitiate any Govern- 
ment, and is doubly destructive to a Native State. At Lucknow 
for years the residents held public durbars, where the guaranteed 
attended, and pleaded against their own Sovereign or his servants. 
Thus were the Monarch and his subjects anayed against 
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each other : thus was the Sovereign degraded in his own 
Capital. 

This abuse has been checked ; but a still greater evil existe 
to the present day. The guaranteed are hundreds ; the pri- 
vileged are thousands. Every British Sepoy from the Oude 
dominions can, through his Commanding Officer, refer a fiscal 
or judicial case to the Resident. This at first sight appears a 
valuable privilege to our Native soldiery, of whom, (as already 
stated), the greater proportion are raised in Oude; but the 
plan works badly. Zemindars throughout the country will buy, 
beg, borrow or steal the name of a British Sepoy, in the hope 
of thus gaining attention to their petty claims. The conse- 
quence is, that the just appeals of real sepoys are frequently 
neglected, while a false claim is now and then forwarded. We 
are indeed, of opinion that, much as the Oude Government is 
molested and degraded by Sepoy’s claims, true and false, the 
men themselves are rarely benefited by the Resident’s inter- 
ference. Litigation is promoted ; hopes are excited, and even- 
tually the party who would, if left to his own resources and the 
practices of the country, have arranged or compromised his 
quarrel, is led on to his ruin. But we have been drawn from 
the thread of our narrative. 

In the year 1819, the Nuwab Ghazee-ood-deen Hyder was 
encouraged to assume the title of King, Lord Hastings calcu- 
lated on thus exciting a rivalry between the Oude and Delhi 
families; the Nawabs having hitherto paid the descendants of 
the Mogul all outward homage, and affecting still to consider 
themselves only as Lieutenants of the Emperor. This arrange- 
ment was somewhat akin to some of the masquerades with which 
the Company commenced their career. While ruling Bengal 
and the Carnatic they were entitled Dewans ; and now, while 
lording it over Oude, the puppet Nawab must, forsooth be 
encouraged to assume a royal title, in order to act as a counter- 
poise to the Great Mogul I 

Death will not, however, spare a King any more than a 
Nawab Vizier. Ghazee-ood-deen died, and was succeeded by 
his son, Nuseer-ood-deen Hyder, who more than perpetuated the 
worst practices of his predecessors. Engaged in every species 
of debauchery, and surrounded by wretches, English, Eurasian 
and Native, of the lowest description, his whole reign was one 
continued satire upon the subsidiary and protected system. 
Bred in a palace, nurtured by women aud enuchs, he added the 
natural fruits of a vicious education to those resulting fi*om his 
protected position. His Majesty might one hour be seen in a 
state of drunken nudity with his boon companions ; at another 
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he would parade the streets of Lucknow driving one of his own 
elephants. In his time all decency, all propriety, was banished 
from the Court Such was more than once his conduct that 
Colonel Lowe, the 'Resident, refused to see him, or to transact 
business with his minions. 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck visited Oude. He had 
received a frightful report of its misrule from Mr. Maddock, the 
Resident; but questioned the reality of the picture laid before 
him. He now traversed the country and judged for himself; 
he saw every proof of misgovernment, and was at length convinc- 
ed that the existing system could not, and ought not, to last. 
He had one hope for Oude. Momtuzim-ood-dowlah, better 
known as Hakeem Mehndy Alee Khan Bahadoor, was then 
Minister, and his energy and ability might, if unshackled, save 
the sinking state. To encourage his eflForts, Lord William studi- 
ously manifested his regard for dae Minister, and forbade all further 
interference of any kind on the part of the Resident, who was 
prohibited even advising unless his opinion was asked. The 
Governor-General warned the King of the consequences of con- 
tinued misrule ; he gave him and his Minister a fair chance of 
recovering their common country ; and resolved that, if it failed 
the most stringent measures should be adopted, involving the 
entire management of Oude by British officers. His Lordship 
writes on 31st July 1831 — ^*But I am sanguine in my hope of 
‘ a great present amelioration from my belief in the capacity 
' and willingness of the present Minister to effect it; and from 
* the entire possession he has of the confidence of the King.”**^ 
Sad proof how incompetent is the wisest European to read an 
Asiatic heart. The Governor-General left Lucknow fully 
impressed with the opinions above quoted. Hakeem Mehndy 
had effected much good, had reduced the public expences, and 
had brought some order into the management of affairs. The 
subordinate officials feared him ; the Talookdars and village 
chiefs respected him. Under his strong administration the coun- 
try at length tasted peace. In August 1834, however, just three 
years after Lord William Bentinck’s visit, the Minister found 
himself, without the slightest warning deprived of office, and 
threatened vrith dishonour, if not with death. The charges 
brought against him were, disrespect to the Royal relatives, and 
even to the Queen Mother. This was all fudge. At Luckttow, 
as throughout the East generally, the King is every thing ; his 
nearest relatives are nothing. An affront to the lowest minion 
about the Coui*t would more wobably have been resented, than 
one to a connexion of the King. The pretext, however, was 
plausible; the Minister was degraded, and nothing but the 
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strong arm of the Resident saved his wealth, life, and honour. 
His real crimes were his abdity, energy, and fidelity,* had he 
been more subservient and less faithful, he might have escaped 
his exile to Furruckabad, where he lingered for some years, 
constantly affecting preparations for a pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
really longing and watching for a return to power. Ilis wishes 
were at length fulfilled, and under a more virtuous ruler he 
died as Minister of Oude. But, during the interval. Hakeem 
Mehndy’s head and hand had become feebler, while the flood of 
abuse had swelled- Unable to stem the current, he died at 
the helm, in the bold attempt Often during his exile, we have 
heard the old man dilate upon the evils that ruined Oude, and 
declare that with fair play and a fair field he could yet recover 
the country. We then considered his day gone by, and little 
contemplated his having another opportunity of treading the 
slippery path of politics. The Hakeem’s merits must be 
judged of by comparison with other Ministers ; and he will 
appear just, firm and sagacious. It is therefore to be lamented 
that such a man was lost to Oude while his energies were still 
vigorous. On the accession of Mahommed AH, Hakeem 
Mehndy was recalled to power, but his health was then declining 
and his life was near its close. 

His nephew and heir Munowur-ood-dowlah Ahmed Ali, a 
respectable but unenergetic man, has since been twice at the 
head of affairs : he is a better sportsman than a Cabinet Minister, 
and is altogether too honest and unpractised in court affairs to 
cope with the Ameen-ood-dowlahs and Shureef-ood-dowlahs of 
the day. 

Lord William Bentinck in his report of 11th July, 1831, en-^ 
tering into many details of past circumstances, and explaining 
his proposals for the future, added, I thought it right to declare 

* to his Majesty beforehand, that the opinion I should offer to 

* the home authorities would be, that unless a decided reform 

* in the administration should take place, there would be no 

* remedy left except in the direct assumption of the management 

* of the Oude territories by the British Government ’’j* His 
Lordship with propriety adds, I consider it unmanly to look 

* for minor facts in justification of this measure, but, if I wanted 

* them, the amount of military force kept up by his Majesty 

• We are quite aware that the Hakeem has been differently painted In the 

Calcutfa India Gazette^ he was depicted in 1833, as ** one of the most intriguing, 
avancious, and rapacious men that ever breathed,” but any acquainted witk the 
paternity of those remarks would at once perceive how little dependence could be 
placed on them. 

t Minutes of Evidence Appendix No 27, page 434 
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^ is a direct infraction of the treatj.” The Minute continues in 
the following honest and disinterested strain : — 

It may be asked of me— and when yon have assumed the management 
how 18 It to be conducted^ and how long retained? 1 should answer, 
that acting in the character of guardian and trustee, we ought to frame an 
admimstration entirely native; an administration so composed as to m*- 
dividualS) and so estabhshed upon the best pnnciples, revenue and judicial, 
as should best serve for immediate improvement, and as a model for future 
imitation; the only European part of it should be the functionary by 
whom It should be supermtended, and it should only be retained till a 
complete reform imgbt be brought about, and a guarantee for its continuance 
obtamed, either m the improved character of the reigning Pnnce, or, if 
incorngible, in the substitution of his immediate heir, or in default of such 
substitute from nonage or incapacity, by the nommation of one of the 
family as regent, the whole of the Revenue being paid into the Oude 
treasury,”* 

In reply to his suggestions to the home Government, Lord 
William Bentinck received instructions in the year 1833, at 
once, to assume charge of Oude, unless, in the mean time his 
advice had been followed, and decided improvement had ensued. 
Averse to so strong a measure, and ascertaining that affairs were 
slightly amended, his Lordship postponed the measure again 
warning bis Majesty as to the inevitable result of continued 
misrule. 

Nusser-ood-deen Hyder, however, encours^ed by long con- 
tinued impunity, persevered in his mal-practices. The trea- 
sures of his grandfather, Saadut Ali, were now drained to the 
last Rupee, and every device was invented to recruit the 
finances of the state, or rather to supply the privy purse of the 
King. A low menial was his chief confidant; any man who 
would drink with him was his fnend. In 1837 he became ill, and 
for some weeks was confined to his Palace, but he was not con- 
sidered in danger, when, suddenly at midnight of the 7th July 
1837, the Resident was informed that his Majesty was no 
more. 

When describing the Fureed Buksh Palace, we touched upon 
the occurrences of which it was the theatre, on that eventful 
ni^ht. If space permitted, we should now gladly detail those 
bnlliant operations. It was a sudden crisis, an unforeseen 
emergency, that tested the stuff of which our officers were 
made. Not only Colonel Lowe himself, but his Assistants, 
Captain Patton and Captain Shakespeare, shewed admirable 
courage and coolness. A momenth indecision on the part of the 
Resident, or a failure on the part of either of the Assistants 
in the duties assigned to them would have deluged the city of 
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Lucknow with bloody and cost the Residency party their lires; 
as it was, they were in great danger, esnecially Captain Patton, 
and were only rescuetf from the hands of the rebels by the 
speedy arrival of the 35th Regiment. The conduct of the 
Mllant Noke-ka-pultun that night, was a good angurv of the 
laurels they were so soon to earn in the more trying field of Aff* 
ghanistan. 

The case of the boy Moona Jan was dissimilar from that of 
Vizier Ali; the latter was acknowledged, the former disowned 
by his reputed father. 

The new King, Mahommed Ali, was a cripple, a respectable 
old man, who had never dreamt of royalty, and whose very 
insignificance and previous seclusion saved his life during the 
emeute of the soldiery on the 7 th of J uly. Grateful for his 
elevation which he attributed to the British Government he 
was willing to acquiesce in any reasonable terras that might be 
dictated to him, consistent with what he deemed his iuzut* 
He fell into good hands ; never was there a Resident more kind 
and considerate than Colonel Lowe. He understood his own 
position, and had sense to perceive that he gained more credit 
in fulfilling its duties than by stepping out of his sphere. ^ Con- 
tented with exercising the legitimate authority of his station, he 
had no ambition to be " Mayor of the Palace ” at Lucknow, 
or to maintain the balance of power between the rival factions 
around the throne. He was satisfied to look on in small matters 
— ready to advise in great ones. He was a plain soldierly man, 
who, having served an apprenticeship to politics under Malcolm, 
fought at Mehidpoor, and afterwards trM the intricate paths 
of Indian diplomacy at Jeypore, and with Bajee Rao, was 
well adapted for the Lucknow Court ; doubly so as being in 
his own character the very antithesis of every thing there ; 
straightforward integrity, opposed to crooked chicanery. Colo- 
nel Lowe had seen enough of native courts to understand and 
fathom them, while he had escaped their corrupdons. Inac- 
cessible alike to bribes, threats, and cajoling, he was feared by 
the vile Nusser-oo-deen Hyder, and respected by the amiable 
Mahommed AIL 

The new king had soon a new treaty laid before hims the 
document bears internal evidence of not being Colonel Lowe’s 
work ; indeed some of the clauses were entirely opposed to his 
views. Its two prominent features were, first, the introduction 
into Oude of an auxiliary force of two Regiments of Cavalry, 
&ve of Infantry, and two companies of Golondauze at an anniw 
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expence of sixteen lakhs of Kupees^ to be defrayed by the local 
Government* The other was a stipulation for the management 
by British Officers of such districts of Oude as should be notori-* 
ously oppressed by the local agents. Colonel Lowe was, we 
know, averse to saadling the king with more troops ; but his 
views were overruled, and a portion of the Regiments were 
raised. The measure was, however, very properly disapproved 
of by the Court of Directors, and the enrolment of the new levy 
prohibited, as being an exaction on the Oude State. 

Mahommed Ali was evidently so much in earnest in his 
efforts for the improvement of hiS kingdom, that Government 
overlooked the glaring mismanagement still existing in parts of 
Oude, and did not act on the permission given by the new 
treaty. The King’s intentions were good, and the character of 
the Court rose very much during his short reign. He was un- 
fortunate in the death of his two able ministers, Moomtuzim-oo- 
dowlah (Mehndy Ali Khan) and Zaheer-oo-dowlah. The ne- 
phew of the former, as already mentioned, then succeeded, and, 
held office for two years : on his resignation a young nobleman, 
by name Shurreef-oo-dowlah, the nephew of Zaheer-oo-dowlah, 
assumed the reins of Government, and retained them until the 
old king’s death. Shureef-oo-dowlah is a man of good ability, 
of considerable firmness and activity. His manners are pleas- 
ing : he possesses habits of business ; on the whole he is consi- 
dered the ablest and most respectable candidate for the ministry. 
He is however personally disliked by the present king. 

On the death of his father in May 1842, Mahommed Amjud 
Ali, the present King, ascended the throne. His conduct to- 
wards his minister was such as to cause his resignation within 
two months. He then appointed a peisonal favorite, onelmdad 
Hooseen, entitling him Ameen-oo-dowlah. After a trial of five 
months he was found wanting, and removed, and Munowur-oo- 
dowlah having returned from pilgrimage was reinstated. The 
new Minister, unable to stem the current of Lucknow intrigue, 
held the office scarcely seven months, when Ameen-oo-dowlah 
was recalled to his master’s councils. The favourite is generally 
supposed quite incompetent for the duties of his office, and 
indeed is said to trouble himself very little about them. He 
takes the profits and leaves the labours to bis deputy, Syud-oo- 
dowlab, a low person who has rapidly risen from penury to 
power by the prostitution of his own sister. Not Ibng since 
this man was an Oraedwar for the office of moonsbee to one of 
CoL Roberts’s Regiments; now we understand the gallant 
Colonel to be a candidate for the command of one of his. So 
goes round the wheel 1 The King pays no attention to busi- 
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tiess, will abide by no warnings^ will attend to no advice, and, it 
is rumoured, has secretly confirmed his imbecile ministers in 
their places for four years, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Resident. 

Let us briefly recapitulate. The condition of Oude is year- 
ly becoming worse. The Revenue is yearly lessening. There 
are not less than 100,000 soldiers in the service of Zemindars. 
The Revenue is collected by half that number in the king’s pay. 
In more than half the Districts of Oude are strong Forts, most 
of them surrounded with dense jungle, carefully rendered as 
inaccessible as possible. Originally the eflect of a '"weak or 
tyrannical Government, such fortresses perpetuate anarchy. The 
A mils and other public officers, are men of no character who 
obtain and retain their position by Court bribery. Only the 
weak pay their revenue ; those who have forts, or who, by com- 
binations, can withstand the Amil, make their own revenue 
arrangements. Throughout the country nothing exists deserv- 
ing tlie name of a judicial or Magisterial Court. The news- 
writers are in the pay of the Amils, generally their servants; 
nevertheless, not less than a hundred Dacoities, or other acts 
of violence attended with loss of life, are annually reported ; 
how many hundreds then pass unnoticed ! Within the last six 
months, the Government Dawk has been robbed: within 
the last three, an Amil has been slain. While we write, 
the British cantonment of Cawnpoor has been insulted; 
and month after month, the local press tells of new atrocities. 
In short, the Government of the country is utterly palsied ; its 
constitution is altogether destroyed ; no hope remains. Were 
any vitality left in Oude, the country has, during the last 
twelve years, had a fair opportunity of recovering. If the 
system of a King, a Minister, a Resident, and a protecting army 
could subsist without ruin to the country so ruled, it has had 
a trial. The scheme cannot be said to nave failed for lack of 
good instruments. The Oude rulers have been no worse than 
monarchs so situated usually are ; indeed they have been better 
than might have been expected. Weak, vicious and dissolute 
they were, but they have seldom been cruel, and have never 
been false. In the storms of the last half century, Oude is the 
one single native state that has invariably been true to the 
British Government; that has neither intrigued against us nor 
seemed to desire our injury. It may have been weakness, it may 
have been apathy, but it is at least fact, that the Oude Government 
has ever been faithful, and therefore it is that we would not only ad- 
vocate liberality towards the descendants of Saddut Khan, but the 
utmost consideration that can be shewn them, consistent with the 
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duty vre owe to the people of Oude. Amox^ herntinistem 
have been as able individuals as are usually to be found in the 
East ; and there have not been wanting good men and true as 
Residents. It is the system that is defective, not the tools with 
which it has been worked. We have tried every variety of 
interference. We have interfered directly, and we^ have inter- 
fered indirectly ; by omission as well as by commission, but it 
has invariably faileo. 

One great error has been our interference in trifles, while wc 
stood ^oof when important questions were at issue. Another 
crying evil has been the want of my recognized system of policy 
in our negoclations with the Lucknow Court Every thing 
seems to have been mere guess-work and experiment. One 
Governor-General or one Resident has adopted one plan ; the 
next has tried something wholly different. The Nawab, or the 
King, the Minister and the Resident, have each had their turn. 
One or other has alternately been every thing and nothing. If 
an able Minister was appointed or encouraged by the British 
Government, he was, as a matter of course, suspected and 
thwarted by his master; if the King did happen to employ an 
honest servant, the power of the latter was null, unless he had 
the Resident's support The Amils neglected him, the Zemin- 
dars despised him. There could be no neutrality in the case ; 
the British Agent must be friend or foe ; he must be for or 
agmnst the Minister. Thus could each member of the trium- 
virate vitiate the exertions of one or both the others; any 
individual of the three could do incalculable evil ; but the three 
souls must be in one body, to effect any good. Such a pheno- 
menon never occurred ; there never was an approach to it, unless 
perhaps for a few months in Colonel Lowe's time. 

On reverting to the past, it will be found that we have inter- 
fered in the city, and have held aloof in the country ; that at 
another time, while we spared the palace, we have entered the 
villages with our tunkhwas (revenue orders). Again, for a time 
we have left both Court and country unmolested Such sullen 
silence was always construed into the most direct interference ; 
for, the King being guaranteed, it was believed that he was then 
at liberty to work his will without fear or consequences, since 
British bayonets would appease whatever tumult might arise. 
Our troops have carried the fortresses of the oppressed by storm 
and put the brave defenders to the sword. On one occasion a 
terrible example was made, and not a man escaped. Obr Caval- 
ly aatrounded the fort ; the Inflintiy entered ; and of the doomed 
^feuders, not a soul survived* At that period we not only 

* THe Fort of Fuiher Serai, in the year 1808 
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guaranteed the Buler^ but were made the executioners of his wilL 
A revulsion came ; such acts were shewn in all their naked 
deformity ; and both Court and countiy were again for a while 
left to themselves. Fraud was then substituted for force, and 
occasionally large bands of ill-paid and licentious soldiery were 
sent to devastate the country they could not subdue. The 
British troops did their work of destruction speedily, and there- 
fore with comparative mercy. The Royal rabble spread, like 
locusts, over the land, and killed by famine what they could not 
destroy by the sword. 

From this mass of mischief, who is the gainer? It may be 
supposed that the Amils at least gain ; not they. There may 
perhaps be twenty families in all Oude, that had profitted by 
Government employ ; but all others have been simply sponges. 
The officials have sucked others to be themselves squeezed 
in turn. It is to remain thus for ever ? Is the fairest province 
of India always to be harried and rackrented for the benefit of 
one family, or rather, to support in idle luxury, one individual 
of one family ? Forbid it justice, forbid it mercy I Had any 
one of the many Govornors-General who spoiled Oude, 
remained a few years longer in office, he might have righted 
her wrongs. But, unhappily, while several have been in 
authority long enough to wound, not one has yet had time to 
bind up and heal. Hastings began the stand and deliver^ 
system with the Nawabs. More moderate Governors succeeded 
who felt ashamed to persecute a family that had already been 
so pillaged. They pitied the Monarch, but they forgot that 
misdirected mercy to him, was cruelty to his subject millions. 

For this culpable indifference, our Government had a standing 
excuse, — their hands were tied by the treaties of their prede- 
cessors, and their interference, even if justifiable, would do 
more harm than good. Poor casuistry I The truth is, that 
where a question admits of doubt, there can be little danger if, 
with clean hands, we take the weaker side; if, foregoing all 
thought of personal or political profit, we arbitrate in favor of 
the mass. There was no treaty for Warren Hastings’ acts or 
for half the acts of half his successors. A hole was, however^ 
generally, found for creeping out of every dilemma which 
affected our own interests. At the very worst, when a vacancy 
occurred on the musnud, a new negociation soon set all to rights. 
On each occasion we dictated our own terms; on each of these 
opportunities we might as readily have made arrangements for 
securing good government as for securing our own subsidy: 
we were explicit enough on the one point; all else was iefi; in< 
definite, the stronger party being, of course, the inteqireters 
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of the law. The Oude Government therefore suffered by di-^ 
plomatic quibbles; the Oude subjects by revenue ones. In 
each case the weakest have gone to the wall. The result is 
before our eyes ; the remedy is also in our hands. No one can 
deny that we are now authorized by treaty to assume the ma- 
nagement of the distracted portions of the kingdom . — AH are 
more or less distracted and misgoverned. Let the management 
of all be assumed under some such rules as those which were 
laid down by Lord W. Bentincb. Let the administration of 
the country, as far as possible, be native. Let not a rupee come 
into the Company's coffers. Let Oude be at last governed, not 
for one man, the King, but for him and his people. 

We must be brief in the explanation of the plan we would 
recommend. 

The King has made himself a cypher; he has let go the 
reins of Government ; let us take them up. He should be 

f prevented from marring what he cannot or will not man^e. 
n every eastern court the Sovereign is every thing or nothing* 
Mahommed Amjud All has given unequivocal proof that he is 
of the second class ; there can therefore be no sort of injustice 
in confirming bis own decree against himself, and setting him 
aside. He should be treated with respect, but restricted to 
his palace and its precincts. The Resident should be 
Minister, not only in fact, but in name. Let it not be said 
that he works in the dark; but give him the responsible charge 
of the country, and make him answerable to the British Go- 
vernment for its good or ill management. While his personal 
demeanour to the King must be deferential, he should be no 
more under his authority than the Commissioner of Delhi is 
under the Great Mogul. Divide the country into five districts ; 
in each, place a British ofiBcer, as Superintendent, who shall 
receive appeals against the Native ofiieers. Abolish, in toto, 
the farming system. Give as quickly as possible a light assess- 
ment for five years, fixed as far as possible by the people them- 
selves ; that is, let the one-and-a-quarter million, (or thereabouts,) 
the country may be supposed able to bear, be subdivided in a 

S eat assembly of the people among the five districts; and then 
t the District, Pergunnah, and Tillage quotas be similarly 
told off, under the eye of British Superintendents. 

Due consideration must be given to the circumstances of 
all and to the privileges that may have arisen from lopg exemp- 
tion, and it must be remembered that one vill^e may be ruined 
by paying half what another, in apparently similar circumstances, 
can easily afford; let the rich and powerful pay as well as the 
poor and weak. Reference, must be had, and some considers- 
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lion granted to past payments and past privileges as well as to 
present condition. Perfect equalization cannot be expected at 
once. 

While the first arrangements are in progress, a strong mU 
litary force should be at hand ; and the first act of recusancy 
should be severely punished. The dismissal of the rural armies 
should be effected and all forts belonging to notorious persons 
should be dismantled. Where possible, an amnesty should be 
given for the past. No individual, whom it may be possible 
to reclaim, should be branded. The motives that had driven 
men to the bush should be considered, and penalty bonds having 
been taken, they should be received and treated as reformed 
members of society. Under firm but liberal treatment, many 
a supposed desperado would retrieve his reputation. Speedy 
and severe examples should be made of A mils and others con- 
victed of fraud, extortion, or other oppression ; and it should 
be early and distinctly understood that no position will screen 
malefactors or defaulters. The rule will disgust a few, but 
will delight the many. 

The revenue settlement is the first great question in all eastern 
countries; when it was well effected, all remaining work is com- 
paratively easy. At the risk then of being set down by men 
who deaf in foims, rather than in realities, as a very unsound 
lawgiver, we say, first settle the revenue question satisfactorily, 
and the path of amendment will be smooth. Let men’s minds be 
relieved as to the past and the future, and they will readily settle 
down for the present. Three months, at the utmost, should 
suffice to make the summary settlement we propose ; no nice- 
ties need be entered into* Let the assessment be light, and let 
every man, high and low, who has to pay, have bis quota distinctly 
registered, whether it be in cash or in kind ; and let prompt ana 
severe punishment follow the earliest instances of infringement 
of recorded agreements. 

Let a date be fixed, anterior to which no Government claims 
for revenue shall be advanced. Let it also be at once promul- 
gated that no civil case will be attended to of more than twelve, 
or at the utmost of twenty year’s date ; and no police case of 
more than three ; and that all claims must be filed viithin one 
year of the date of the introduction of the British rule. All 
these cases should be made over to Punchayets, superintended by 
the best men in the land. Brief reasons of decision in eacn 
case should be entered in a book, and copies of the same sent 
weekly to the Superintendent. For ordinary civil, fiscal, and 
police duties. Courts should be established or old ones confirmed 
in the seversd rillafas : punchayets should be encouraged ; honest 
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members^ of such assetuhlles^ should be honored and fovoured, 
and dishonest ones discountenanced and disgraced. 

What a change would such a system, honestly ^d ably worked 
out, effect within a single twelvemonth 1 It is delightful to 
think of it We see the difficulties in the way, but difficulties 
are not impossibilities. No plan is all smooth, no* measure of 
amelioration is without obstacles. Our main difficult; would be 
to select Superintendents of sufficient experience, possessing at 
the same time energy and ability, strength of body and of mind, 
to face the chaos that would at first be presented them. Such 
men tue, however to be found. They must be paid, and liberally 
too, not in the Scinde and Saugor fashion. It would be the 
worst of all economy to employ men who would not remain at 
least five years to work out the primary scheme. 

Our plan involves the employment of every present Oude 
official, willing to remain^ and Me to perform the duties that would 
be required of him. The majority of the present Amils would 
resign as would most of the officers about the Court. All valid 
tenures of land would of course be upheld, and all superannuated 
officials having claims to pension, would be considered. It 
would be desirable to retain the services of one or two respec- 
table men, to assist the Resident and form with him a Court of 
Appeal from the Superintendent’s decrees. 

When matters were thus put in train, village boundaries 
should be defined; a Revenue survey, and a settlement for 
thirty, or even fifty, years should follow. 

we do not anticipate the necessity of any permanent in- 
crease of establishment If Mr. Maddock’s estimate is correct; 
half the sum now plundered by the Amils and the Ministers 
would amply remunerate all the requisite officials. 

The primary arrangements would probably require cash ; but 
as the improvement of the country would be secured, an Oude 
loan of a crore of rupees might be raised, which the increase of 
ealtivauon and general amelioration of the state would enable 
us easily to pay off in ten or fifteen years. We repeat that the 
assessment snt^d be light. The people as well as the Court 
should benefit by improvement, if they are expected to further 
it. There should be a liberal allowance for the King — twenty, 
thirty or even fifty lakhs per annum might, as the revenues 
increased, be allowed. He should be furnished, to his heart’s 
content, with silver-sticks, but veiy scantily with matchlocks. 
The King would be dissatisfied, let him remain so. He is not 

* In every community there ere individuals whom disputants will readily receive 
ae arbitrator , such men are usually eleetedi Sur-Puneh or President, by the » 
members chosen 
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partictilarly well pleased just now, and, so long as we act 
nonestly, the state of his temper is not of much consequence. 
In whatever spirit he might meet our proposed radical reform 
he would find few to sympathize in his dissatisfaction. His 
brothers, uncles, and cousins would be delighted with the 
change. 

The guaranteed would be in extacies. Almost all others 
would rejoice at the reformation. The people of Oudc — the 
men who recruit our beautiful Regiments”— would bless John 
Company. 

The scheme we have here indicated rather than detailed is 
not for a day, nor for any specific term of years. It is refined 
cruelty to raise the cup to the Up and then to dash it away. 
Let us not deal with Oude as we have done with Hyderabad 
and Nagpore. The kings of Oude, generally, have, as rulers, 
been weighed and found wanting. His present Majesty has 
habitually disregarded the spirit and letter of the terms conclud- 
ed between bis father and the British Government. The family 
must be placed beyond the power of doing further mischief. 
We have not been guiltless ; in repenting of the past, let us look 
honestly to the future ; for once let us remember the people, the 
gentles, the nobles, the royal family, and not legislate merely 
for the king. 

If the Oude Residency could, with honor, be withdrawn, or 
if we believed that there was a possibility of the Government 
of the king holding together for a month, when abandoned by 
the British Government, we should at once advocate giving hu 
Majesty the opportunity of trying to stand on his own Tegs ; 
but knowing the thing to be impossible, we have offered the 
only practicable remedy for the ills that afflict the country, and 
shall W de%hted to see it, or some such scheme, speedily 
carried out. This scheme is given In the rough. We have not 
even attempted to round it on; the principle is all we advocate. 
The details may be indefinitely improved, but whatever outcry 
or opposition our sentiments may elicit, we sit down satis- 
fied with the reflection that we have suggested no breach 
of faith, but have promulgated a plan which the most con- 
scientious servant of the state might be proud to work out. 


c c 
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Art. Swm^ of iht Bmr HtoghXy from 

BetfM to Gotti^ Reach, exhmting tiie Frtneynd Buildingt, 
'^j^Kide, and Templet on'iotii bankt, executed in the year 1841 ; 6y 
t^iearln Jotepk, 

Arteb the important qaestioni^ to irhich ve have solicited the 
attention of the reader in the preceding pages of this number, 
vre shall be rei^j excused fof cloinng U viw an article which 
will involve lit^ if any, mental ez^on.' ^iTe solicit him to 
accompany us with Joseph’s Map, up obtb hanks of the Hooghly, 
. while we point out the various c^ts whi^ possess an interest 
»from old associations or have been rendered memorable by 
uliistorical recollections. To these places we cannot possess a 
better topt^iaphical guide than the map placed at the head of 
this article,, jwhkdi is remarkable both for the miniite accuracy of 
its detaih^ S^ for its splendid execution. We are sony to ieam 
that it has pot been sufficiently appreciated by the public, to 
afford the enterprizing coo^Oer any thing like im adequate 
remuneration for his labor, but in a mw years it will unques- 
tionably be considered one of the most interesting publications 
of the present day, and sought after with a degree of avidity 
proportioned to its value and its scarcity. The notices we now 
offer on the different places of note on the Hoogbly, which are 
marked down on the map, or which through the mutation of 
circumstances have been omitted init^ are drawn partly from the 
recollections of aged residents, and partly from the ooservations 
to be found in authors now known to few but the historian and 
the archoeolo^st. From these sources we have endeavoured to 
collect togedier whatever appeared likely to illustrate the banks 
of the river, and to revive the remembrance c£ the scenes 
and events which have distinguished them. We lay claim to no 
merit but that of having catered industriously for the amusement 
of the reader. The reading we now present him is of the 
lightest order, and by some may even be deemed fiivoloi^ We 
have no other object in this article but the rational gratification 
of the hour. We have allotted to it no regular course,^ or fixed 
destination, but have reserved to oursmves the privilege of 
pausing, or digresdng wherever we could discover any thing 
calculated to afford pleasure. 

The Map commences in the South with that series H)f splen- 
did mansions at Garden Beach, which surprise and delight the 
eye of the stranger as he approaches Calcutta, and which, form 
so appropriate an introduction to a city which has justly been 
denominated the City of Palaces. At what precise period after 
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the factory of Calcutta had beedme die capital 1>f a kingdom, 
these garden houses erected^ nm vhave ngt been able to 
discover* Mrs. Einderslej, whose interesting liters, Witten in 
1768, give us a general description of the to\m» makes 
to them, and we natnrallj conclude that they wre not-th^ in 
existence. She simply says, in the country round the town 
are a*number of very pretty houses which are called country 

houses, belonging to the English gentlemen A little out of 

town is a cNaur^ixy spot|if^e from' smoke, or any encumbrances, 
called the corse (necau^ it is a roa^, the length of a corse, or 
two miles) in% aort of ring, or rather angle, made on pu^ose 
to take the air frijVnlckthe company frequent in their carriages 
about sunseVor in the morning before the sun is up.” Twelve 
^yCar^ after, however, Garden Keach appears to hfiwe been^dn 
^allits gloiy. Mrsf* Fay says, **the banks of the river arenas 
onfe may say studded with elegant mansions, called hero 
Madras, garden bouses. These houses are surrounded with groves 
and lawns, which descend to the water’s edge, and present a 
constant succession of whatever can delight the eye, or besmak 
wealth and elegance in the Oilers.” Of the houses wWh 
adorn Garden Reach, that which is now occupied by Capt. 
Engledue, the agent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam I^a- 
vigation Company, is distinguished above all others for its classic 
elegance. It was erected after a design by Mr. C. K. Robi- 
son, to whose architectural taste the city is indebted for 
some of its noblest buildings. Since the publication of the 
Map we have chosen for our text, a deeper interest has been 
given to this spot, as the anchorage of those magnificent steamers 
which ply monthly between Suez and Calcutta, and bring out 
passengers in six weeks from England, and enable us to place 
this Journal in the hands of our friends in London in the 
same brief period. 

A little to the north of the spot where the steamers anchor is 
the dock«‘Yard, lately belonging to James Kyd,an East Indian gen- 
tleman, who not only endeavoured to stir up his own section of 
the community to seek an honourable independence by their 
own exertions, instead of wasting their lives in the subordinate 

S osition of clerks, but himself set them the example of indepen- 
ent enterprize in the large docking establishment which he 
conducted at Eidderpore. It is now the property of Go- 
vernment, and is appropriated to the repairs of the public 
steainers. The assemblage of these various steamers in this 
locality— of the great leviathans which face the monsoon 
in all its fury in the Bay, and the little iron vessels which 
paddle away to Allahabad week by week, — gives an air of life 
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and cheerfulness to the spot But its chief interest is connected 
with the past It was here that the ente^rian^ Colonel 
Henry Watson domesticated the art of ship-building in Bengal 
It is true that Grose, in spelling of the year 1756, says, “ on 
the other side of the water (that is, opposite Calcutta) there 
were docks for repairing and careening the ships, near which 
the Armenians had a good garden f but his statements are 
generally too loose to command confidence. Thus, for instance, 
he tells us that in the first day’s encounter with Seraja-dowlah’s 
army in June 1756, the Nabob lost 12,000 men and the English 
only five! To Col. Watson unquestionably belongs the honor 
of having established the first dock-yards in Bengal His pene- 
tration led him to perceive the advantageous position of the Bay 
of Bengal in reference to the countries lying to the east and 
west of it He felt that if the English marine was placed on an 
efficient footing we must remain masters of the Eastern seas. 
He, therefore, obtained a grant of land fi‘om Government at 
Kidderpore, for the establishment of wet and dry docks, and of 
a marine yard in which eveiy fiicility should be created fin: 
building, repairing and eqnippit^ vessels of war and merchant- 
men. His works were commenced in 1780 ; and the next year 
he launched the Nonsuch frigate of 36 guns, which was con- 
structed under his own directions by native workmen, and proved 
remarkable for her speed. He devoted his time and his fortune to 
this national undertaking for eight years, and in 1788 launched 
another frigate, the Surprise, of 32 guns ; but bis resources 
were by this time exhausted ; after having sunk ten lakhs of 
Rupees in his dock yard, he was obliged to relinquish it He 
was the first of those great men who have laid the foundation of 
great improvements at this presidency ; and conferred the most 
essential advantages on the country. We regret to find that he 
himselfreaped no other reward from these exertions than that 
which the philmithiopist derives firom toil and success in a public 
cause. 

Immeffiately above the dock-yards, we have Tolly’s Nullah 
or canal, wUcn connects the Eastern districts of the country 
with Cdcutta, and where, before 1756 was to be seen the 
Govindpore creek. A very noble suspension bridge has been 
erected over this Nullah by the subscriptions of the community 
in Calcutta, to commemorate the administration of the Marquis 
of Hastings. Next comes in succession the Cooly Basar, 
where the non-commissioned officers connected with Fort 
William chiefly reside, and where the munitions of war are 
stored. Immediately above it is Fort William, b^un in 1 757 
Lv Clive. Mill cnmrtleted At an evnense of two crores of Rupees. 
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As this brief notice is not intended as a picture of Calcutta^ 
we shall not stop to describe the Fort, or its arsenal ; its Gothic 
church, or its intolerable heat. Since the date of the Map, a 
Ghat has been erected under the South-west angle of the rort 
by public subscription, to perpetuate the memory of James 
Prinsep, one of the most eminent men of lus day, who, after 
a short and brilliant career, fell a sacrifice to his ardor in the 

f )ursuits of science* It is a huge and ugly pile, on which a 
arge sum has been expended without taste or judgment. Its 
locality is as objectionable as its architecture. It is entirely 
out of the way of public convenience, and is seldom used as a 
landing stairs. The most memorable event connected with 
it, is the departure of Lord Ellenborough, who, instead of em- 
barking as all his predecessors had done, at Chandpal Ghat^ 
thought fit to gratify his military predilections by driving with his 
cortege through the Fort, and taking his farewell of Calcutta 
on the steps of Prinsep’s Ghat Not far from it, there is now 
rising the monument which his Lordship resolved to erect in 
memory of the battles of Muharajpore and Punniar, from the 
cannon taken on those fields of victory. The plan is not alto- 
gether original, for Napoleon had already erected his triumphal 
column in Paris with captured cannon, and Lord Wellesley 
announced his intention to erect a similar memorial of the 
victory of Assaye, with similar materials. But though the 
conception is not original, the design is entirely so. Those who 
have had an opportunity of seeing the drawing describe it as an 
imsightly imitation of Saracenic architecture, which will reflect 
little credit on the architect who designed it and prove any 
thing but an ornament to the town. The monument vmich Lord 
Ellenborough had ordered to be built at Bombay to commemo- 
rate the victories of Hydrabad and Meanee with the enemy’s 
cannon, had not been commenced at the end of a twelve month. 
It was perhaps on this ground that he hastened the preparations 
for the erection of the Calcutta monument with unusual ardor. 
But before the foundation of it could be laid, his administra- 
tion was brought to an abrupt and unexpected close ; and the 
completion of it was bequeathed with no little importunity to 
his successor. It is to be erected on the angle of land on the 
Western face of the Fort, which projects into the river, where 
it is more likely to be conspicuous than safe, for the river 
seems to have a sinister eye to this projection. It is to cost 
60,000 Rupees. 

The space between the Fort and Chandpal Ghat was 
formerly occupied with the Respondentia walk, and adorned 
with trees, few of which are now to be seen. As we approach 
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the city, we ocMne npon lUjchunder Dass’a Ghst* a iatge, nest 
and commodious landiw stairs the uearest point of conveniMit 
embailcatton for die eituens of Cbownoghee. Unlike Priosep's 
Ghat, it has been erected where one was needed, as the crowd 
of pda^ens around it, and the fleet of vessels in front of it, 
abundantly testify. The wealthy native at whose expense it 
was built has not foiled to perpetuate his own naiM, as well as 
that of foe Governor-General under whose administration it was 
constmeted, by a marble tablet placed over the entrance from 
tbs land ude. Within a few yards of this Ghat stands the 
Steam Engine which supplies with water the aqueducts, from 
which some the mote patrician streets of the town me 
watered. It is one of the most useful establishments in the City 
of Palaces, and the only wonder is that, in the metropoUa of so 

S eat an emj^re, which yields a revenue of Twenty ornres of 
npees a year, it is the only Steam Engine erected for this 
important object ; and that of the streets which might be bene- 
fited by it, more than half are without aqueducts, aad are 
rendered obscure by clouds of suffocating dust, ‘during>>iiaanj 
months of foe year. 

Let 08 pause for a moment at the venerable, fone worn, time 
honoured Chandpal Ghat, which lies on the northern side ^ 
foe Steam Engine, and which some have facetiously denomi- 
nated St Paul’s Ghat. Though we know not exactly when or 
by whom it was built, there can be little doubt that it was not 
dedicated to foe Apostle of foe Gentiles. Tradition connects 
its appellation with a native of the name of Chandra Pal— not 
of the royal dynasty of foe Pals — who kept a little grocer’s shop 
in its immediate vicinity, and who has unconsciously obtained 
an imperishable name in our annals. This is the spot where 
India welcomes and bids adieu to her rulers. Ic is here that the 
Governors-General, foe Commanders-in-Chie^ the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, foe Bishops, and all who are entitled to 
the honours of a salute from the ramparts of Fort William, first 
set foot in the metropolis. To enumerate all who have lauded 
at these stairs would he toerecount the most distinguished men 
of the last sevenQr years. It is not noticed in foe map of 1756 ; 
but we kitew that it was already in existence in 1774, when 
Francis and his companions landed here, having bad their sweet 
tempers soured by a five days’ voyage from Kedgeree. It was 
here that foe author of Junius counted one by one'the guns 
which boomed foom the^FWt and found to his mortificatioa foat 
their number did not exceed seventeen, when he had expected 
nineteen. This circumstance appears to have Iiud the founda- 
leim of foe implacable hatred he manifested towards Hastings, 
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mud which for six years exposed the admimstration of the coun- 
try to contempt. Is it unreasonable to suppose that if his self 
esteem had been gratified by two addidonal dbarges of powder^ 
the unseemly and dangerous opposition which broi^ht the 
empire to the brink of ruin, might have been avoided, && that 
even the solemn trial in Westminsler Hall, so memorable for 
the rank of the victim, and the ^lendid genius of his aceusen^ 
would never have occurred ? IT pon what trifles do the most 
momentous affairs of mankind appear to hang. And it was at 
this Chandpal Ghat that the first Judges of the Supreme 
Court, who came out to redress the wrongs of India, but created 
infinitely more mischief than they remedied, first set foot in 
India, It was here, at this Ghat, that the ChidT Justice, as he 
contemplated the bare legs and feet of the multitude who 
crowdeo to witness their advent, exclaimed to his colleague, see 
Brother, the wretched victims of tyranny. The Crown Court 
was not surely established before it was needed. 1 trust it will 
not have been in operation six months before we shall see these 
{K)or creatures comfortably clothed in shoes and stockings. 

Having thus arrived at Chandpal Ghat, and reached the spot 
where the recollections of the Factory of 1756 begin, we shall 
Ibr 4 moment look back on its original establishment, in the 
seventeenth century, with the view of ascertaining if possible, 
the site of the three villages, of Chuttanutty, Calcutta, and 
Govindpore, which once occupied the spot now adorned with 
the City of Palaces. To pursue the enquiry to any advimtage, 
it will be necessary briefly to touch upon the events of the 
fifteen years which preceded the elevation of Calcutta to the 
rank of a Presidency in 1700. Previous to 1684-85, the trade 
of the Company in Bengal had been subject to repeated inter- 
ruption fiom the caprice of the Viceroy, and the machinations 
of his underling. The seat of the Factory was at Hooghiy, 
then the port of Bengal, which was governed by a Mahomedan 
oflScer, called the Fouzdar, who had a large body of troops 
under his command, and possessed supreme authority in the 
place. The Company’s establishment was therefore completely 
at his mercy, and their officers had no means of resisting 
exactions or resenting insult. The Court of DiFeclors, thus 
eonstantly reminded of the disadvantages of their position, 
paturdly became anxious to obtain the same freedom firom 
interference in Bengal which they &ajmed at Madras and 
Bombay, where their settlements were fortified, and the cir- 
cumjacent lands were under their command. They accordingly 
instructed their President to demand of the Nabob, and through 
him of the Great Mogul, a grant of land where they mi^t 
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establish warehouses and erect fbrUfications. This singular 
demand for permission to plant an independent flw in Ben- 
gal was the first ever made to the House of "lumur, for 
neither Bombay nor Madras was subject to the Emperor when 
our factories were established there. 

While this demand, as we suppose, was under consideration, 
the oppression of the Native government broi^ht matters to 
a point. The pykars, or contractors, at Cossimbazar, were a 
lakh and a half of Rupees in debt to the Company’s agents, 
and refused to famish new supplies for the investment without 
a fresh advance of half a lakh of Rupees. Charnock refused 
to corajily with the demand. They appealed to the Nabob, 
who decided in their favour. Charnock however still remained 
firm ; and a very exaggerated representation was sent to the 
Emperor, of the refractory behaviour of the English. All 
their trade was at once stopped, and their ships were sent 
away half empty. When intelligence of these events reached 
England, the Company communicated it to James the Second, 
and that monarch sanctioned their resolution to go to war with 
the great Mo^l, and to establish themselves by force in bis 
dominions. They accordingly sent out a large armament, con- 
fiosting of ten ships, of firom 12 to 70 guns, under Captain 
Nicholson, who was to command the fleet till his arrival in 
Bengal, when the President was to assume the post of 
Admird and Commander-in-Chief. Six Companies of infan- 
try were sent at the same time, but without C^tains, as they 
were to be commanded by the Members of Council. The 
orders of the Directors were that their officers should take and 
fortify Chittagong with 200 pieces of cannon, and make it the 
seat of their commerce ; and that they should march up against 
Dacca, then the capital of Bengal, and capture it — But we need 
not detain the reader with the scl^mes of wild ambition which the 
Court of Directors indulged at a time when Aurungezebe was in 
the zenith of his power. A part only of the fleet arrived at Hoogh- 
ly ; but while tne President was waiting for the remainder, an 
i^ay was caused by three soldiers on the 28th of October, 1686, 
which brought on a general engagement. Nicholson bombarded 
the town and burnt 500 houses and spiked all the guns in the 
batteries ; and the Fouzdar begged for an armistice, to gain time. 
It is remarkable that just before this action, orders had arrived 
from the Viceroy to compromise the dispute which had brought 
this hostile armmnent into Bengal, and to submit the claims for 
compensation of losses to arbitration. The attack of course 
superseded all thoughts of accommodation ; but if it bad not 
taken place, there » little hope that the negotiations would 
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have terminated favourably. The compensation which the 
Directors had instructed Nicholson to demand and to enforce 
with his cannon was incredibly extravagant ; it actually amount- 
ed to Sixty-six lakhs of Rupees ; of which Twenty lakhs were 
set down for the demurrage of their ships for three years, and 
twenty lakhs more as the charge of the 1,000 men and 20 ships 
of war sent to enforce the demand, thus making the great Mogul 
pay for the very birch which was to be employed to cliastise him. 
The Company could never have expected that Aurungzebe 
would comply with this haughty and unreasonable demand^ or 
that it would produce any other result than to exasperate his 
mind, and to prolong hostilities. 

During the truce, the Company’s officers reflected upon their 
position, in an open town like Hooghly, and resolved to abandon 
it. Instead, however, of ob^ing the orders they had received 
from home of proceeding to Chittagong, they retired to Chutta- 
nutee, a little below the Dutch factory at Barnagore, where tb^ 
landed on the 20th December 1686 ; and the English flag was 
for the first time planted in the spot destined to become the capi- 
tal of a great empire. The Directors were exceedingly enraged 
on hearing of these transactions, and censured Nicholson for not 
having struck terror into the minds of the natives by sacking 
Hooghly, while they attributed the failure of the expedition to th0 
timidity and selfish views of their agents, — in which they were 
not far from the truth. They again declared their determination 
to obtain an independent factory, with the ground around it, a 
fortification capable of commanding respect, and a mint ; and 
they resolved to quit Bengal if these advantages could not be 
secured. The history of the subsequent year is obscure, owing 
to the loss of the vessels which took home the despatches ; but 
we gather that the Mahomedan General soon after arrived at 
Hooghly with an army, and that the Company’s Agents constru- 
ed this into a breach of the armistice, and proceeded forthwith 
to plunder Tannah, and every place which lay between it and 
the island of Ingelee, which they took and fortified. Thoughi 
our troops began to die by scores of jungle fever on that fatal 
island, Charnock obstinately continued to occupy it Not long 
after he burnt Balasore, and captured forty Mogul ships. How 
he could expect that matters would be accommodate after he 
had proceeded to these extremities, we are at a loss to imagine, 
but he appears to have applied to the Nabob for an order to re- 
establish the out factories of Cossimbazar and Dacca, and for the 
cession of Oolooberiya, sixteen miles below Calcutta, in which 
he was not unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, the Court of Directors sent out the most peremp- 
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tory prohibition of any comjpromise, and repeated their resolu- 
tion to maintain the war with vigor. They accordingly des- 
patched a hot headed man of the name of Heath, in command 
of the Defiance frigate, with a hundred and sixty men, either to 
assist in the war if it still continued, or to bring away their 
whole establishment if a truce had been made with the enemy. 
Heath arrived in 1688, and sailed to Balasorc Boads the next 
month ; and though a firman had intermediately arrived for the 
re-establishment of British commerce on a favorable footing, he 
landed his men, stormed the batteries of Balasore and plundered 
the place. He then embarked the whole body of Company’s 
servants and sailed across the bay to Chittagong, opened a nego- 
tiation with some Raja in Arracan, and without waiting for his 
reply, sailed away to Madras, where he landed the whole of the 
Company’s establishment. Thus, this premature attempt of the 
Company to obtain a footing by force in Bengal, and to main- 
tain their position by the terror of their arms, ended in the entire 
loss of their commerce and the abandonment of all their estab- 
lishments in the province. Sixty-six years after, a new and 
more disastrous crisis arose ; all their factories were broken up ; 
the seat of their commerce was captured and pillaged ; its very 
name was changed, to efface the remembrance of their existence ; 
and one-half their servants were massacred. Within a twelve- 
month after that calamity, Calcutta was re-captured and re- 
established, the Nabob defeated and slain, and the three pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with a population of twenty 
millions, were brought under their absolute control without any 
instructions from them, and even without their knowledge. 

Soon after, Ibrahim Khan was appointed to the Government 
of Bengal, and sent two successive invitations to Chamock to 
return with the Company’s establishment He at length ac- 
cepted the offer and landed at Chuttanutty with a large stock of 
goods; and on the 27th April received a firman, in which 
the E^eror declared, ^^that it had been the good fortune 
of the English to repent of their past irregular proceedings,” and 
that he had given them liberty to trade in Bengal without inter- 
ruption. In 1691 we find Charnock residing in Chuttanutty with 
a hundred soldiers, but without either store houses or fortifications. 
He died the next year in January. His name is inseparably 
associated with the metropolis of British India, which ne was 
accidentally the instrument of establishing ; but there dobs not 
appear to have been any thing great or even remarkable in his 
cnaracter. He had no large or comprehensive views ; he was 
vacillating, timid, and cruel He is said to have rescued a 
Hindoo female from the flames, and to have subsequently 
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bestowed his affections if not his hand upon her, and he appears 
to have passed his time under the influence of native associations. 
On the dea& of Charnock, Sir John Goldsborough came up 
from Madras to Chuttanutty, where he found every thing in 
disorder^ and none of the Company’s servants in the factory 
worthy of being entrusted with the charge of it. He therefore 
called Mr. Eyre up from Dacca, and appointed him the chief. 
At the same time he reduced the number of soldiers from 100 
to 20, exclusive of two Sergeants and Corporals. In 1694-96 the 
Court of Directors gave orders that Chuttanutty should be con- 
sidered the residence of their chief Agent in Bengal ; and 
directed that efforts should be made to obtain the farm of two 
or three adjoining villages. The town duties collected in this 
year at the new factory amounted to 2000 Eupees, which shews 
that in the short period of five years its native population 
had considerably encreased. In 1696-97 happened the rebel- 
lion of the Burdwan Zemindar, Sobha Sing, and all the dis- 
tricts to the east of the river from Midnapore to Rajmahl were 
for a time alienated from the Government of the Viceroy. 
The foreign factories were threatened with exactions ; and the 
French, Dutch, and English chiefs solicited permission to throw 
up fortifications for their own defence. The Nabob gave them 
a general order to provide for their safety, and they eagerly 
seized the opportunity of strengthening the works which they 
had previously erected by stealth. Such was the origin of Fort 
Gustavus at Chinsurah, Fort William in Calcutta, and the French 
fort at Chandernagore. In 1698-99, the Chief at Chuttanutty 
received a Nishan, or orders from the viceroy of Bengal for ** a 
settlement of their rights at Chuttanutty, on the basis of which 
they rented the two adjoining villages of Calcutta and Govind- 

? ore.” When intelligence of this event reached the Court in 
iondon they ordered that Calcutta should be advanced to the 
dignity of a Presidency ; that the President should draw a salary 
of 200 Ks. a month with an additional, perhaps personal, gratuity 
of 100 Es. ; that he should be assisted by a Council of four 
members; of whom the first should be the Accountant; the 
second, the Warehouse-keeper; the third, the Marine Purser; 
and the fourth the Receiver of Revenues. It was in this year, 
and under this new organization, that the Fort, which had now 
been completed, was called Fort William. 

. It appears that the Factory was called Chuttanutty in the 
dispatches sent from England, from the time when Chamock 
returned to Bengal, to the acquisition of the two villages of 
Calcutta and Govindpore ; after which it was called, first, the 
Presidency of Calcutta, and eventually, of Fort William. Res- 
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peeling the locality of Chuitanutty there can be no doubt It 
itood on the area at present occupied by the native part of the 
town, and intersected by the Chitpore road. The ewdence of 
this fact is to be found in the designation of the Ghat now 
called llaut Khola, which for more than ninety years 
known as Ghutlanutty Ghat as well as in the existence of the 
great ba^ar of Chutlanuity in its immediate vicinity. Govind- 
pore, a sttBggling tillage, with clusters of native huts interspers- 
ed with jungle, occupied the site of hort illiam, and the open 
plain around it. We find it stated m Ilolwell’s valuable tracts 
that the rents ot the Goxuidpore market having been affected 
by the neighbourhood of Kalee-ghat, the evil was remedied 
by rslablKshing a toll on all articles brought into the English 
territories from that market. Tlicre can, therefore, be little 
hcritation lo /ixuig the site of this iiiiago. Ihc village of 
Calcutta, must therefore, ha\e stood between Chnttanutty and 
Govindporc. In 1750 it included the whole of the ground 
f>ccupicd by the European houses; and which at the present 
lime comjaiscs what may be called the commercial and official 
portion of the town. It w^ould be vain to endeavour to fix the 
original boundaries of the three villages; but if the map drawn 
up by Mr. llolwcU in 1752, and in which every house was 
noted, bo i>tili in the archives of Lcadenhall Street, much assis- 
tance inav be afforded to the future topography of the metro- 
polis 'The position of the oiiginal village of Calcutta is 
dislinctlv iiiuikcd by the following circumstances; — In the map 
of ITDl two portions of the town to the east of Tank Square 
mo niaiked Dhee Calcutta. The great bazar, now" known only 
by Its nati\o name of Bura Bazar, was entered on the records 
before 1756 as being in Dhee Calcutta; and the ground on 
which St. John’s Cathedral stands, and which was presented by 
Baja Nubukissen, is also stated in the deed of gift as being in 
llheo Calcutta, 

Wo return to Joseph’s Map and the banks of the river. 
Moling up from (Jliaudpal Ghat, along the noble Strand, wc 
come upon Colvufs Ghat, which from time immemorial was 
called, Inc ktticka powlre Ghat, or the place for careening native 
boats. Thc\ w ere hauled upon the banks of a narrow canal 
which ran dirough the town from this point to the Saltwater 
lake. It is now* filled up, and no trace of it is to be seen except 
in the old maps. It was on the bank of this creek, on tbd^spot 
now occupied by the Bengal Secretariat that the southern 
battery was thrown up in 1756. In the immediate vicinity 
of Colvin Glut is the Police Ghat, now adorned by the 
Metcalfe Hall; and there in ancient time, before the capture of 
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Calcutta, stood ilic house and grounds of the President The 
garden ap^ars to have extended from the river to Tank Square 
then called the Park, which was the great resort of the commu- 
nity for recreation. A neat gateway, as may be seen in the old 
views, terminated the Governors garden in front of the Park, 
and it was from hence that he is described as walking down to 
the Church, which stood at the western end of Writers’ Build- 
ings, doubtless after his Masters had informed him, in 1728, that 
if he w'^anted a chaise and pair he must pay for them himself. 
After the capture of Calcutta a new residence was eieetcd for 
the President on the spot where the present GoNcrumont 
House now stands; and it w’as there that he was in the habit of 
entertaining his guests at dinner in the month of May, at one 
in the afternoon, without punkahs, and placing a httic hooka on 
the table before each individual wdicn the cloth was removed. 
The old Government House was soon after turned into a Bank- 
sail, or Marine Yard, and at the Ghat, in front of it, a dock 
yard w'as erected in 1790, for the rcpaiis of Pilot Vessels ; but 
it was disused and filled up in 1808. It is worthy of icniark 
that half a century ago, there were no fewer than tliioc streets 
called by the name Banksall, the one to the soutli, the other to 
the north, and a thud to the cast, of the present Banksall ; 
from which it would appear that the wdiolc of the spacious 

a uare of the old Government House was occupied with the 
arine establishments of the state. The origin of tins word 
Banksall lias baffled all our enquiries, though we suspect that 
it is derived fiom the PoiUiguese. That it was in use nearly 
a century and a half ago is evident from the orders of the Court 
of Directors, when they erected Calcutta into a Pieisdcncy in 
1700, that all ships under 400 tons burden should go up to 
town, and all above that tonnage should anchor in Balasore 
roads, and that a Banksall” should be erected at Kedgeree. 
The term has become so thoroughly acclimated that the natives 
have no other name for a dock yard. 

In Joseph’s Map, the next Ghat in succession is Coelah 
Ghat, which is quite a modern appellation, for it was known 
fifty years ago as the New Wharf, and the old Custom House 
arose immediately above it. This Ghat stood at the southern 
extremity of the old Fort, and the Ghat still called the Fort 
Ghat — a name it has retained for a hundred and fifty years— 
marks the northern limit of that fortress. The whole of the 
square between these two points, now occupied by the Export 
Warehouse and the Custom House, comprised the old lort, 
which was completed in 1700, and captured in 1750, after 
which it ceased to be used as a fortification. A considerable 
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portion of it was still standing in I 82 O 5 when it was pulled down, 
or rather blown up, to make room for the present buildings. 
It was then discovered to have been built of materials so strong 
that the cost of removing it w^ calculated to be as great as the 
expense of labour in bunding it would have been. There was 
long a tradition in the town that the fort was covertly erected 
by degrees, in consequence of the jealousy of the Native Go- 
vernment ; and that the chunam used for cement was therefore 
brought up from Madras by sea, and landed in secrecy; and 
this was supposed to account for its amazing strength. But 
wc find no notice of this fact in any author; and Grose says it 
was “ built with brick, and mortar called puckah, made of 
brick dust, lime, molasses and hemp, which becomes as durable 
as stone.” 

On this spot, now occupied by the (Custom House, through 
which merchandize to the value of fifteen millions sterling is 
annually passed, wc pause for a moment to retrace the scenes 
which were enacted there, when the young Nabob, within two 
months of his succession to the throne of his grandfather, 
marched down with a determination to sack Calcutta and expel 
the English. Calcutta had by this time risen to be the most 
important commercial town in Bengal. Its trade exceeded a 
million sterling a year, and the shipping which annually visited 
it did not fall short of sixty vessels. The Court of Directors 
seem to have had some presentiment of the danger to which 
their settlement miglit be exposed on the death of Aliverdy 
Khan, or on the occuncnce of a war with France. In 1751 they 
had scut out orders that the Militia should be trained to arms, 
but this precaution was so entirely neglected that when the 
troubles began, and it became necessary to organize a Militia, 
there were scarcely any among the Armenians and Portuguese, 
and few among the Europeans, who knew the right from the 
wrong end of their muskets. In 1753 they sent out fifty fine 
pieces of cannon, eighteen and twenty-four pounders, which 
their servants never thought fit to mount, and which were lying 
near the walls of the Fort with the grass growing over tnem 
when the siege began. The very year before the loss of Cal- 
cutta, Capt, jLeigh Jones, the Captain of the train — in other 
words, the Commandant of the Artillery — pointed out the 
ruinous state of the fortifications, and urged their being repair- 
ed ; but no steps were taken till the enemy was at the door. 
The eastern curtain was in so dilapidated a state that a four- 
pounder which it was attempted to fire went through the ter- 
race. Though the death of Aliverdy Khan had been eimccted 
for months, and the animosity of his successor to the English 
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was well known, no preparation was made to meet the ap- 
proaching storm ; no provisions were laid in, and no stock of 
ammunition was collected. The garrison was totally unpre- 

S ared for a siege when the first guns of the Nabob’s anny, 
red at Penng’s point at Chitporo, announced the approach of 
his overwhelming host; and though the provisions in the 
Fort were barclj' sufficient for its small garrison, and that 
only for a short period, by an infatuation not to be account- 
ed for, more than thousand of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
including several hundred Portuguese w^omen, were admit- 
ted into It, Of the five Military officer in the garrison, Com- 
mandant Minchin was remarkable only for his indolence and 
insouciance. The President had repeatedly complained of his 
utter inefficiency, of which he very soon gave a notable proof 
by putting himself on board a boat and escaping to the ships as 
soon as the danger became pressing. The second in command. 
Captain Clayton, had never seen a shot fired Captain Bucha- 
nan, the thira in rank, was an officer of great experience, and 
exhibited the most undaunted spirit throughout the siege, and 
at last perished in the Black Hole. Had the President executed 
his threat of superseding Captain Minchin, and raised Captain 
Buchanan to the supreme command as soon as it was known 
that the Nabob had set his face tow'ards Calcutta, the town 
might have been saved — but then it is questionable whether we 
should ever have had Clive in Bengal, or have fought the battle 
of Plasscy, or have acquired the empire of India, Including 
officers, the wdolc number of troops in garrison, when the siege 
began, did not exceed 190; of these only 60 were Europeans, 
and not five of them had ever seen a shot fired in earnest The 
Militia was therefore embodied. The senior members of Go- 
vernment took the post of field officers, and even the Rev. Mn 
Mapletoft, the Chaplain, rendered himself useful as a Captain 
Lieutenant The junior members of the service served in the 
ranks, and the obstinate defence of the place during the 19th 
and 20th June, which so greatly exasperated the Nabob, is to 
be ascribed to their extraordinary valor. 

The Nabob invested the town on the morning of the 18th 
June, and before night all the outposts were in his hands, and 
his 'troops were enabled to approacn within musket shot of the 
Fort. A Council of war was held that evening, and like all 
other Councils of war, — that of Jcllalabad, perhaps, excepted, — 
resolved to seek safety otherwise than by fighting. It was 
determined to send the ladies away on the Dodalj/^ together 
with the Company’s money and books. As that vessel yvas 
likely to be over-crowded, Mr, HolweU offered his own snow. 
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the Diligence, on which four of the ladies embarked. Messrs. 
Manningham and Franktand^ tw'o of the members of Council, 
wore the first to set the example of flight. On pretence of 
accompanying the ladies they went on board the Dodaly of 
which they were part owners, and from which they never return- 
ed. Their Masters' papers and cash were left behind, — for want 
of coohes ; though coolies were easily found to convey other 
packages on board, which were reasonably supposed to belong 
to the owners. By the evening all the ladies in the settlement 
had been embarked, save one, a very ** fine country-born lady,” 
as llolwell calls her, the wife of Mr. Carey, one of the officers of 
the ships, who refused to quit her husband, and when the town 
was captured, resolved to accompany him into the prison of the 
Black Hole, from which she was drawn forth in the morning, an 
emaciated widow. She was Liken by force to the Nabob’s camp, 
and It is said, that she remained seven joars in the seraglio, but 
the assertion rests on mere rumour, and her heroic attachment 
to licr husband, renders it any thing but probable. 

The Council of war continued to sit till four in the morning. 
At nine, the Piesidcnt, Mr. Drake, Mr. Mackcit, a member of 
Council, Commandant Minchin and Captain Grant, proceeded to 
the water’s edge, throw themselves into some boats that were 
mg there, and rowed off* to the ships, thus abandoned their 
conij>anions to the mercy of an infuriated cnemv. During the 
pre\ ions night, Messrs. Mannin«ham and Frankland, who had 
been the first to fly, had moved their vessel down to the Cooly 
Ba/ar, out of reach of the enemy’s shot. Thither they were 
now^ followed by Drake and Ins cowardly associates. From the 
]^lacc whore they wore anchored on the 19th, they could see the 
Company’sIIouse, Mr. Cruttenden’s, Mr. Nixon’s, Dr. Knox’s, and 
the Marine Yard in flames, “ a spectacle of unspeakable terror 
they could perceive the various signals of distress by which their 
deserted companions implored their aid, and they could hear 
the discharges of artillery which shewed wnth what fury the 
struggle was still maintained ; but they never weighed anchor. 
For Drake, the defence has been set up that he was a quaker 
and retired from the scene of carnage from motives of con- 
science ; and V oltairc has been induced to adopt this explana- 
tion of Ins conduct. But, he wras one of the original Commit- 
tee of Fortifications: during twenty-four hours, w^hilc there 
appeared any hope of safely, he had assisted in military opera- 
tions, and only an hour or two before his flight, he^ had been 
personally employed in transfering cotton from the original bales 
to bags to be placed on the parapet, to deaden the fire from Ae 
Church. It was from the scene of danger that he fled, upon no 
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conscientious motives but from the impulse of cowardice ; and it 
is for the interests of humanity that his name and the names of 
Mackett, of Manningham and Frankland, of Minchin and 
Grant, should be consigned to the perpetual scorn and contempt 
of mankind, for their base and dastardly desertion of those whose 
safety had been entrusted to them. I^othing perhaps shews the 
wretched character of the home Government at this period more 
than the fact that these poltroons were never called to account 
for their conduct* Nothing shews so dccisnely how unfit the 
Court of Directors then were to govern the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, of which they had so unexpectedly become 
masters, as their entrusting the administration of them to this 
same Drake, who had proved so unworthy of all trust. The 
anomaly however is explained, when we find that Roger 
Drake, junr., was rewarded with his Commission as President 
of the Government by a Court of Directors, of which Roger 
Drake, senr* was Chairman. 

The flight of the President and the military officers became 
the signal for a general desertion. Crowds hastened down to 
the river, and each one leaped into the first boat he could find ; 
and the boatmen, apprehending some new and more imminent 
danger from this movement, were in their turn seized with a 
panic, and pushed of from the shore in haste. In a few moments 
every boat of every description was gone. The gentlemen in 
the Fort, who had thus been abandoned to their fate by their 
superiors, and whose retreat was thus cut olF, at a time when 
the enemy was closing upon them in every direction, imme- 
diately held a Council, and having suspended the President and 
the three civilians who had fled, unaninously elected Mr. 
Holwell as their chief. The garrison made the most vigorous 
defence of the Fort during the 19th, and till ten in the fore- 
noon of the 20th, when it was found that of 170 men who had 
been left, 25 were killed and 70 wounded ; that all were exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, and that the Fort itself was no longer tenable. 
Mr. Holwell, therefore, determined to capitulate, and sent an 
Armenian to Oomichand the banker, to ask him to use bis 
good offices with the Nabob for a pacification. The tragedy 
of the Black tiole was the result. It is too well known to the 
civilized world to need any notice. But before we quit the 
Fort and its dismal recollections, we must mention that of the 
tw’o chaplains in the settlement during the siege, the Rev. Mr. 
Mapletoft, after having nobly assisted in the defence of the 
place during the 18th, went on board the vessel on which his 
vvife had taken refuge, with the determination to return, but 
was carried along with the stream of fugitives down to Cooly 
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Bazar the next morning, and from thence, on the loss of the 
town, retreated to Fultah, where he died before the end of the 
year, of fever. The senior Chaplain, the " veteran Ballamy,” 
as he was called, stood out the siege, and was thrust into the 
Black Hole with his son, the Lieutenant, and the next morning 
they were both found dead with their hands locked in each 
other. 

Of the great number thus killed and wounded, a very lai^ge 
proportion appears to have fallen at the eastern curtain of the 
r ort, where the enemy kept up the most galling fire from the 
Church, about forty yards distant, of which they had obtained 
possession. This is the edifice which was raised about thirty 
years before the fall of Calcutta by the united contributions of the 
merchants and captains, and was greatly admired for its archi- 
tecture, and more especially for its beautiful steeple, which was 
thrown down in the storm of 1738. Whether it was ever 
rebuilt, is not recorded. The view of Calcutta given in Orme 
exhibits no steeple in the back ^ound. The Church appears 
to have been completely ruined during the siege. The year 
after, a sum was demantledof Meer Jaffier, when he was raised 
to the throne and was paid by him, as a specific compensation 
for the destruction of this edifice, but the members of Govern- 
ment wxre too intent on improving the golden prospects then 
opened to them to think of religion, and Calcutta remained for 
nearly thii ty years without any building dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God, except the private chapel erected by the Missiona- 
ry, Kicrnander, now the Old Church. The compensation paid 
by the Nabob was added to the old Calcutta Charity fund ; in 
which was also absorbed the donation of Oomichand, to which 
we have alluded ; and both sums were subsequently transferred 
to the Free School on its establishment in 1789. It may, there- 
fore, be said with the strictest truth, that they were at length 
devoted to the object for which they w^ere given, when the funds 
of that Institution w^ere employed, fifteen 3 ears ago, in the 
construction of St. Thomas’ Church. 

Wc return to our map and to the banks of the river. Just 
above the Old Fort Ghat, now stands the Bonded Warehouse, 
the only corporation in Calcutta besides the BmA: of Bengal, 
but which, notwithstanding its charter, has been unable as yet to 
realize a reasonable dividend on its capital. On this spot more 
than a hundred years ago stood the noble mansion of Mr. 
CruUenden, subsequently the Governor of Calcutta, \Wiich was 
burnt down on the second night of the siege in 1756. At a 
later period here lived the Be^m Johnson, the grandmother 
of the Earl of Liverpool, the Prune Minister of England, who 
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was married in Calcutta in 1738, and died in that city in 1812, 
jdier a residence of seventy-four years in it Immediately above it 
is Clive Street Ghat, which was known fifty veara ago as Bly th’s 
Ghat, when that gentleman’s large ship-building establishment 
was in its vigor. Of Mrs. Ross, now Beebee Ross, there is no 
memorial on record, except in the Ghat which has been called 
after her, and which promises long to retain its designation. 
The next Ghat above it is llaja Daby Sing’s, and the mention 
of his name carries u$ at once back to the days of Hastings, 
under whose administration he acquired enormous wealth, and 
in connection with whose trial he was consigned to perpetual 
infamy for his cruelties in Dinagepore, in the speech with which 
Sheridan electrified Westminster Hall. Cossinath Baboo’s 
Ghat IS named after an opulent native who owned much 
property in Calcutta seventy years ago, but has long been for- 
gotten. Within a few yards of it, there existed half a centu^ 
ago a Ghat of which the name is no longer preserved. It 
was called Huzoor Mull’s Ghat. To whom the erection of it 
is to be attributed, we have been unable to Icam. Huzoor 
Mull was the name of Oomichand’s executor, who jmid 
over 25,000 Rupees in his master’s name to build a Christian 
Church ; and it may have been erected by him. But, as wc 
find it in the vicinity of the Armenian quarter of the town, it 
is more likely to have owed its origin to the great Armenian 
family of Huzoor Mull, who flourished in Calcutta more than a 
century ago, and in 1734 built the steeple of the old Armenian 
Church, At no great distance from it stands the New Mint, a 
splendid building filled with magnificent machineiy, which 
was finished in 1829 at a cost of Thirty lakhs of Rupees, and 
is capable of coining mone}* sulEciont for the supply of all 
India. 

We pass over fourteen Ghats of no note above the new Mint, 
and pause at the obscure landing stairs, round the elbow of 
land, called after Bonmalee Sirkar, whose name it has now 
retained for more than a century. A few hundred yards above 
it, stands the well known Ghat of Bang Bazar, — though, strange 
to say, not mentioned in Joseph’s Map ; at the river entrance 
to the town from the north-west. It formerW bore the name 
of Roghoo Mitter’s Ghat He was the son of the once renown- 
ed Govinderam Mitter, whose name has been preserved from 
oblivion in a triplet which we have heard from the lips of 
some of the oldest native residents ; 

Who does not know Govindram’s Club, 
or the House of Bonmalee Strkar, 
or the Beard of Oomichand ^ 
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One hundred years ago these men were among the most 
wealthy and influentud natives of the town of Calcutta. Bon- 
malce’s house> alluded to in these hues, was probably the large 
building in that locality marked down in the maps constructed 
before the siege of 1766. The family has fallen to decay, 
and no trace of it is to be found among the present aristo- 
cracy of the town. Oomichand was the well known merchant, 
a native of the Punjab, who was employed for many years 
before 1753 m furnishing the Company *s investments, and 
was the channel of communication between the Council 
of Calcutta and the Durbar of Moorshedabad. In that 
year the President determined to emancipate the Com- 
pany from the frauds of the Daduny^ or advance mer- 
chants, of whom Oomichand was the chief, and to contract for 
their piece goods direct with the weavers. Being thus deprived 
of one great source of wealth, he is supposed to have taken his 
revenge by instigating Seraja-dowlali to attack Calcutta. He 
possessed more than one house in the European part of the town, 
and a large garden on the Circular Hoad, — of which we shall 
speak hereafter, w'bcre he was arrested, in the beginning of the 
troubles of 1756 , in spite of his three hundred armed retainers, 
and placed in confinement within the Fort. It is somewhat 
singular that Grose should attribute the attack on Calcutta by 
the Nabob to the incarceration of ibis native, lie had amassed 
immense property under the auspices of the Company, and 
enjoyed no little distinction throughout the country. It was this 
man whom Col. Clive defrauded by that fictitious treaty, on 
which Mn Macaulay has fixed a sentence of just coudemnation. 
To excite public animosity against Clive, it was \videly circulated 
that Oomichand, on finding his hopes of receiving Thirty lakhs 
of Rupees thus unexpectedly ba69cd, fell into a state of idiocy, 
and soon after died. Yet, after he had been deprived of this 
opportunity of adding a few lakhs to his vast hordes, he lived 
no fewer than six years, and made a very elaborate and reasonable 
will, bequeathing various sums in charity, and among other 
objects, 25,000 Rs. to the charitable funds of those w’ho had 
injured him. 

Near the angle where the road which ran up from Bonmalee 
Sirkaris Ghat joins the great Chitpore-road, — a road which 
remains unaltered after the lapse of more than a hundred years, — 
there is still to be seen the remains of a large temple, the largest 
in Calcutta, which was once crowned with a lofty cupdla. For 
y®®rs it was the most conspicuous object in the city, over 
which it towered as the dome of St. FauPs does over the city 
of London* It was visible from a distance of many miles ; and 
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more especlalljj^ from the long reach of the river which ter- 
minates at Ball Khal. About twenty-five years the cupola 
suddenly came down with a crash, but without injury to life, 
and it has never since been rebuilt. That temple, usually called 
the **'five jewels,” was erected by the opulent and powerful 
Govinderam Mitter, who ruled the native population of Calcutta 
with sovereign sway from 1720, when he was appointed the 
Dewan of the Zemindar, to the year 1752. 

To understand the position and influence of this man wc must 
ask the reader’s indulgence for another digression, and glance at 
the state of Calcutta a century ago. The reader will picture to 
himself the President, living m a large house with well shaded 
grounds on the banks of the river, where the Banksall now stands 
upon a salary of 300 Rs. a month ; and a Council, consisting 
sometimes of nine, sometimes of twelve, employed upon still 
smaller salaries, in superintending the affairs of the Factory, and 
living in houses without flues, without Venetians, without glass 
windows, and of course without punkas. For Venetians they had 
pannelled doors, which admitted neither light nor air ; and for 
sash windows, frames w'lth a net work of cane, as may 3 0 1 be seen 
in old chairs. V\ hen the wind blevr strong in one direction the 
doors were closed, and those in an opposite direction thrown open. 
To this there could be little objection in winter; but in summer, 
when it became necessary to meet the strength of die south-west 
monsoon by closing the doors, anti opening those to the north, the 
heat must nave been intolerable, ana the mortality and promotion 
in the service proportionally great. The President and (Council 
were all engaged extensively in trade on their own account, and for 
ever}' rupee they made for their honourable masters, made two 
for themselves. Subordinate to the Council, w'as a large body 
of junior merchants, factors and writers, engaged in the less 
dignified duties of appiaising cloth, and weighing saltpetre, or 
in serving their apprenticeship to the craft and mystery of the 
Company’s trade. Their allowances were upon the most parsi- 
monious scale, and ranged from 50 to 150 Bs. a month; yet 
their Honourable Masters are found to reprove them for sitting 
down to dinner with a band of music, and driving about m a 
chaise and four. 

The young writer came out at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and immediately engaged a banian^ who in general became his 
master, and retained his infiuence as long as his employer 
remained in India. The object of this engagement was to 
obtain pecuniary assistance in that career of private trade on 
which the civilian embarked before he had been a twelve month 
in the country. The banian advanced the money and of course 
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took the lion’s share of the profits. Bat this was not afi. 
Every Company’s servant^ down to the junior writer, was 
entitled to a dustack for bis private trai^. The dustuck, 
^ustukbut) was a passport for trade, issued under the broad 
rersian perwannah seal of office, signed by the President, and 
countersigned by the Secretary to the Council, bj virtue of 
which the goods covered by it passed “ clear of duties, let, 
hindrance, or obstructions from the Government guards.” These 
dustucks became the most prolific source of disputes with the 
native government, and repeatedly constrained the President to 
pay down two and three lakhs of Eupees to pacify the Nabob. 
Aliev ought never to have been granted ; but as the President 
was himself largely engaged in private trade, he doubtless found 
that it would be iavidious to draw a line of distinction between 
himself and his juniors. It was to obtain the benefit of this 
dustuck for his own private and clandestine trade, and thereby 
to evade the payment of duties on his adventures, that the 
banian attached himself to the writer. The trade protected by 
these dustucks was invariably entered in the master’s name, 
though carried on with the capital of his banian ; and thus it 
often appeared on the public register that Civilians who were 
known not to be worth five pounds, were possessed of a trade 
of two lakhs of Rupees a year. The terms of this illicit com- 
pact between the Civilian and the banian varied with circtim- 
Btances ; the former obtained an eighth, a fourth, and sometimes 
even a moiety of the profits; that is, of the profits which the 
banian was good enough to admit. At other times, the privilege 
of the dustuck was unblushingly sold for 200 Rs. and sometimes 
even for so low a sura as 25 Rs. This shameful abuse of 
dustucks had been denounced no less than twenty-five times by 
the Directors between 1702 and 1756, and the most peremptory 
orders had been issued to make restitution of the customs of 
wluch the native Government had been defirauded, and to send 
home the offending servant by the first ship. But it was found 
impossible to eradicate the abuse. The transgressors were too 
numerous and too powerful for the President and CounciL The 
whole body of the service was implicated more or less in these 
underhand dealings, and there was none in a position to cast 
the first stone at nis neighbour. The Civilian continued to 
live by his trade and his dustucks. Meanwhile the spies of the 
Nabob in the settlement did not fml to report the prostitution 
of this privilege to their master ; and it was remarked in Durbar 
that the Nabob Serajardowlah had ** a long dustuck account 
to settle with the English, who had thereby defrauded the 
revenue of a crore mid a half of Rupees in fifty years.” 
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Such was the state of the Civil Service. Three or twx 
Military officers commanded a small body of troopi^ whose 
duties and whose discipline were equally nominaL A ftw 

1 >iivate merchants, in spite of the Company’s jealousy of inter- 
opers, resided and traded in a town wnere all were merchants, 
from the highest to the lowest, the civil, and the milit^, the 
medical, as well as the ecclesiastical servant. Many natives had 
been attracted to the town by the security of property and the 
prospects of trade ; and, without any disrespect to Ohanderna- 
gore or Chinsurab, it may be affirmed that Calcutta was evidently 
the ** commercial capital” of Bengal even at this early period. 
The Seat^ with the wealth of princes, had a yuddy (commerci^ 
seat) in Calcutta. Many of the chief officers of the Native 
Government, Roy Doorlub, Rajah Manickchand, and Futteh- 
chand, had mansions in the town, while those who were em- 
ployed in furnishing the Company’s investment, Oomichand, 
Bonmalee and others, were in a measure identified with the 
settlement. 

The President and bis Council were employed partly in 
superintending the trade of the Company, but chiefly in manag- 
ing their own. Their diplomatic duties were limited to pacify- 
ing and bribing the officem of the Durbar, when the abuse of the 
dustucks and the loss of the public revenue came under dis- 
cussion. A Court consisting of a Mayor and Aldermen was 
established in 1727, and administered British law to British sub- 
jects in a house built by Mr. Bourchier soon after the Charter 
arrived, which was then called the Court House, and the 
remembrance of which still survives in the street, which after 
the lapse of a hundred and fifteen ycais, is yet called Old 
Court House Street. From the decision of the Mayor and 
Aldermen, an appeal lay to the President in Council, and the 
two bodies were thus kept in a state of constant activity and 
collision. The municipal, fiscal, civil, and criminal affairs of 
the town, as far as the natives were concerned, were adminis- 
tered by a Civilian, who was styled the Zemindar. He farmed 
out the monopolies; he collects the rents; and he decided all 
civil and criminal suits. In all actions for property, an appeal 
lay ffom his award to the President. In capital cases, in 
which the lash was inflicted till death,” the confirmation of 
the sentence by the President was necessaiy. In all other 
cas^ the investigation of the Zemindar was summary, and his 
decision final, ue had the jx>wer of fining flo^ng, and im- 
prisoning. He was Judge, Magistrate, and Cou^tor ; and he 
was consequently the most important personage in the rising 
town. Tto officer was always changed once, and somerimes 
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thrice, in a twelvemonth. He was never allowed to remain long 
enough in ofiSce to acquire any knowledge or experience m 
bis duties. He was in almost every instance a total stranger 
to the native language, which he could neither read not write; 
and, to complete bis helplessness, all the accounts were kept 
exclusively in it His salary was 2000 Rs. a year, with a per- 
centage on the farms, which may have given him half as much 
more. lie was always involved in trade, from which he drew 
an income of ten times the value of his salary. Such was 
the municipal Government of the town of Calcutta in 1745. 

The municipal revenues were derived from various sources, 
some of which were of the most vexatious nature. The revenue 
system established in Calcutta, corresponded with that which 
prevailed throughout the interior of the country under the 
Mahomedan Government. The ground within the Mahratta 
Ditch, which paid rent, and at the rate of 3 Rs. the bigah, was 
estimated at 5472 bigahs. There were no fewer than eighteen 
bazars, great and small, in the town, which were annually farm- 
ed out, and which, though they yielded 60,000 Rs. a year, 
under honest management in 1762, produced only 40,000 Rs. 
in 1745. These farms were ostensibly put up to auction and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The profits of the 
farmer arose from two sources ; the duties levied on all arti- 
cles sold in the bazars, and the sale of monopolies. A duty 
was levied on rice, paddy, gram, tobacco, ghee, or clarified but- 
ter, leaves, thread, ou, capass, or cotton, seeds, beetlenut— in short, 
” on every thing which came within die denomination of com- 
mon food, or the common necessaries of life.” The rate of duty 
on every article amounted on an average to nine per cent. As to 
the monopolies, the glass maker within the juri^ction of the 
market, the chest maker, the caulker, the seller of vermillion, the 
seller of opium, the maker of fireworks, paid the farmer a large 
pramium tor the exclusive privilege of exercising his vocation. 
To such an extent was this odious system of taxation carried 
that six farms, which were abolished in 1752, were said by the 
European officers to be no less disgraceful to Government than 
vexatious to the community. Even the purchasing and vending 
of old iron, tea cattle, and iron nails was at length made an 
object of taxation, and yielded 60 Rs. in the first year, and 562 
Rs. in the second. It is singular that while rice was saddled 
with a duty of eight per cent, salt paid only 3 Rs. per 

cenl^, except that intmoeed by Khoja Wazeed, the Mogul mer- 
chant, the first great salt monopolist on record, whose sslt, in 
consideration we suppose of the smices rendered fay him at the 
Diobfir, was taxed only to the exent of a Rupee a maund. 
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There was no tax eidier on spiritoone li(]|uon or <m opium, or 
indeed on any article of an intcnicating nature except ha^, 
which produced only 150 Ra a month in a town wUeh supportM 
eighteen markets. We may regard this fact as ftot^ either oi 
the superior sobriety of the pM]de, or the greater dexterity of 
the &rmer. So small was the intercourse of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta with the opposite bank of the Hooghly, that the ferry 
produced only 12 Rs. a month. In addition to these farms, a 
commission of five per cent was levied directly by the Euro^ 
pean Zemindar on the sale of houses, boats, sloops^ and on all 
sums recovered in the Courts. For registering the transfer of 
every slave, the purchaser paid the sum of four Rupees four 
^nnna. Thc Company also demanded a tax of three Rupees 
from each party for every marriage license, but sometimes “ let 
off the poor.” Fifty per cent of the diet money which was 
paid by the defendant to every officer of the Court who wrved 
a summons, went to the public chest ; and a duty was paid for 
every public notice by beat of drum, of the loss of either 
“ slave, cow, or horse.” 

The collection and management of this revenue, as well as the 
charge of the Police, thc M^istracy, and the Civil Court, was, 
as we have said, vested in a European officer, who was in almost 
every instance a total stranger to thc office, and held it only 
for a brief time. Govindaram appears to have been appointed 
the Dewan of this officer, the Zemindar, in 1720; and be con- 
tinued to hold the place for more than thir^ years. In thc lan- 
guage of the Company, he was the « black Zemindar.” Any one 
acquainted with the native character will easily perceive that 
the whole power of the Zemindar’s office must have been 
concentrated in the hands of his permanent deputy ; and 
that during the long period of his incumbency, he must have 
possessed more weight and influence than any other person in 
the settlement. We have only to revert to his position to feel 
the truth of Mr. Holwell’s assertion, that be “had ten times as 
much power as his masters.” Though his salary was for many 
years restricted to 30 Rs. a month, and eventually raised only 
to 50 Rs., his opportunities of amassing wealth most have been 
almost unlimited, and we may feel assured that he did not 
neglect them. The forms were (Usposed of at his own residency 
und of cooise, more to his own advantage than to that his 
employers. ITie most lucrative forms were taken by himself 
in fictitious names^ and the very same day let out to othen at 
a hundred per cent advance. Every transaclima j^d him a 
toll of ten per cent under the name of dustooree. He defraud- 
4 >d bis ignorant and helpless masters in every direcrion in the 

r r 
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most audacious manner. He dx^ Urge allowances for public 
serrants whom be never entertained. He douUed the charge 
for tb« repairs of roeds» bridges, and cutcheries. He interfoarra 
in the diqiKwal of Civil suits, and in the ponisbnmM t^oriminals. 
He disposed of all appointments, and made them a source both 
of |Mrwt and influence. Every man in the town was overawed by 
his power and no one had the courage to comphun of him. Hu 
influence among the Company’s servants f^pean also to have 
been considerame. At the time of the Mahratta irruption in 1742 
he was possessed of a large garden east of the Circular Road. 
It is still, we believe, designated Halsee Bagaun. It appears 
that when the public authorities in Calcutta oegan to ^ the 
Mahratta ditch for the security of their settlement, the line 
marked for its course in that duection would have run to the 
west of his garden, and thus excluded it from protection. The 
maps indicate that after a pmtion of the ditch nad been dug, he 
prevailed on his English Masters to destroy the rectitude of their 
une, and cany it around his garden, and that of Oomichand 
which adjoined it; and the map of 1794 describes the Ditch 
as thus encircling both gardens. It was at this garden house 
of Oomichand that Meer Mudun, Seraja-dowuh’s General, 
tO(flc up his head-quarters the day after Calcutta was captured, 
and it wasUther that Mr. Holwell and two other European 
gentlemen were conveyed with a burning fever in their veins, 
and thrust into a tent four feet long, three feet wide and three 
feet high, where they were oblig^ to remain during the night 
exposed to die nun which fell in torrents, with omy one-half 
their bodies protected by the canvas ; but they had passed 
the previous night in the Black Hole, and the tent was paradise. 

Suspicions appear to have been entertained for the nrst time 
of Govinderam’s honesty in 1748, and ^ Court Dkectmrs 
were gradually persuaded that the administration of the * black 
Zemindar’ had been more beneficial to himself tbmi to them. 
But no ef^NTt appears to have been made to stem the current of 
peculation till 1762, when Mr. Holwell was appointed Zemin- 
dar, with the promise of retaining the office for a long time. He 
demanded the production of the Zemindarry accounts from the 
commencement of Govinderam’s induction to office, bat was told 
that dl the documents before 1738 had been swept away in t^ 
great storm; and that the greater portion of thorn belonging to 
sidMequmiit yean had been devoarea by white ants. Govin^ram 
was yet in power, and not an individual ventured to stand finth 
as hts aoewer. By dint of pmrseveranee, however, Holwell ob- 
tained anffident data to safastantiate various firaods, and he lostno 
time in him before the Conndl vrith iuedog embcnled 
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fte {ifoparty the Company to the extent of a lakh and a half 
erf* Rup^ and demandea <*onbehalf of hisHtncioutable Maaten^ 
that he afaoidd be forthwith committed to close custody dll the 
sum was discharged ; that a military guard should tie placed 
over his houses^ and that his son Roghoo Mitter should be 
obliged to give security for bis appearance.^ But Holwell’s 
seal was ill seconded by the Council» among whom the bladk 
Zem indar had many friends. The Piesidenty instead of placing 
him in arrest ix ^nestering his property, put the charges into 
his hands ; within seven days he produced two replies, written 
apparently in English, and doubtless by some of the gentlemen 
of the factory, who were no strangers to his liberality. In bis 
reply he stated that the farms had invariably received the written 
sanction of his European superior, — which he had not fmled to 
secure ; — and that as it regaraed those he had taken himself, 
every Rajah’s and Zemindar’s Dewan was invariably indulged 
with some farms for his own profit ; and that he could not be 
expected to keep up the equipage and attendance necessaiy 
for an officer in nis station on 50 Rs. a month. Holwell re-* 
plied, that if any Dewan was detected in concealing the real 
profits of a farm, or in bolding it clandestinely in another name, 
or in exacting more than the dues from the people, according 
to the custom of the country, the lash, fetters, imprisonment, 
and confiscation, were the immediate consequence.” He re-' 
marked, that as ^tter confessed to having plundered agreeably 
to the maxims of his own nation,” so the laws of his own nation 
should be the measure of his punishment But the Council 
were not disposed to inflict the lash or fetters on the first 
native in the settlement; they threw every impediment in the 
way of the prosecution, which, therefore, fell to the ground,, 
aim the Dewan was allowed to retain all the wealth he had 
amassed. Mr. Holwell continued to improve the revenue, and 
had encreased it to nearly 100,000 Rs. a year, notwithstanding 
the contempt and passive resistance of the Council, when the 
storm of 1756 swept away the whole establishment. In 1757, 
the Court as a recognition of his eminent services, ordered his 
allowances to be raised firom 2000 Rs. to 6000 including 
idl fees and perqmsites. But this encreased salary he was 
never destined to touch; nor indeed did he need it. The 
^ Bombay faction,” soon i^r gmned the ascendancy in the 
Direction, revoked the augmentation, and, notwithstanding his 
eminent servic^ degraded him to the ninth idace in Council. 
We next find h^ second in Council under Clive, and aflh;ing 
his signature to that celebrated dispatch in which the conqueror 
of Plaesey and the defender cf Calcutta told their M^teniL, 
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^ that the diction of their letter was most imwordij of the 
Court of Directors and the Council of Bengal, in whatever 
relation considered, either as masters to servants, or as gentle- 
men to ^ntlemenu” The Court of Directors brooded long 
over this Tetter ; but thirteen months after it had been sent, 
wrote out to say that they had taken it into ** their most serious 
consideration, and that many paragraphs therein contained 
gross insults upon, and offered many indignities to, the Court 
of Directors ; * and they, therefore, otdered that Mn John 
Zephaniah Holwell, and the three gentlemen who had joined 
him in signing it, should be dismissed from their service and 
sent home by the first ships, — and thus ended the public career 
of the gallant and indefatigable Holwell. 

Returning to the banks of the river, the first object that 
meets the eye, is the Circular Canal, a modem work of great 
utility to commerce, and no little profit to the state. This 
Canal, over which several suspension bridges have been erected, 
joins the river cither at the spot were the Mahratta ditch com- 
menced, or in its immediate vicinity. A little beyond its 
junction commences the village of Chitpore, which appears 
from an ancient Bengalee poem to have been in existence 
three hundred years ago. It was then written Chittrupoor, and 
was noted for the temple of Chittresuree Dabec, or the goddess 
of Chittru, known among Europeans as the temple of Kalee 
at Cbitpore. According to popular and uncontradicted tradi- 
tion, this was the spot where the lai^st number of human 
sacrifices was offered to the goddess in Bengd before the esta- 
blishment of the British Government A corresponding tem- 
ple of Kalec stands in front of the great and dilapidated temple 
in Calcutta we have already mentioned, and many a human 
sacrifice has been offered at the shrine of Siddesuree Dabee, 
as it is called. But the Chitpore temple was far the most 
renowned for the number of its human victims. The most 
conspicuous object at Chitpore, as stated in the map, is the 
house and garden of the Nabob Tuhower Jung, xhis was 
the original residence of the Cl\itpore Nabob, as he was called, 
Mahomed Reja Khan, to whom the whole administration of 
Benged, civil, criminal, and revenual, was entrusted fi>r several 
years after the Company had obtained tiie Dewanee. It was 
to this house that the Nabob was brought a prisoner in 1772, by 
the peremptory orders of the Court of Directors, when they 
suspected that he had made the interests of the coilnnrv and 
the Company subservient to his own. After he arrived^ Rod 
was lo^d in his own house under a guard, the members of 
Council actually debated on the mode iu wUch the object at 
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their Master’s displeasure should be received, and the majority 
decided on deputing one of their own number to do hiin 
honour! 

Immediately above Chitpore is the vUli^ of Cossipore with its 
stacks of chimneys, presenting, when viewed from the south, the 
appearance of a manufacturing suburb of the great eastern Ba- 
bylon. Here we have the Government Founikry, one of the 
most complete and perfect to be seen in any country, erected 
some years back by CoU ilutchinson of the Engineers, after he 
had ransacked England and Europe for the best models* The 
curious and elaborate machineiy, which seems as if it was en- 
dowed with the power of thought and contrivance, and the noble 
hall in which it stands, will amply repay the visit of the stranger. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Foundery arc the steam 
engines and flour mills of Messrs. Haworth, Hardman and Co< ; 
and half a mile above it isa large assemblage of buildings belongs 
ing to Rustomjee, with one steam engine, and a chimney which 
has long been unconscious of a fire. In the space between 
Rustomjee’s factory and the Foundery, one of our Calcutta 
millionaires. Baboo Mooteelall Seal, has recently erected two 
spacious country houses. Cossipore, lying at the same distance 
from Calcutta as Garden Reach, seems, indeed, to be better adapt* 
ed, by the advantages of its position, for a series of villas ; for 
it not only enjoys a larger expanse of the river to the south, but 
has none of those marshes in its neighbourhood which render 
Garden Reach so frequently unhealthy. The road to it, how- 
ever is one of the most execrable about the metropolis, and 
seems to have received no improvement since Calcutta was a 
factory. We must not forget to mention that immediately above 
Rustomjoe’s factory, the traveller will see the first Ghat erected 
in India for the exclusive use of females. It is screened from 
public view by a wall on either side, and females are thus 
enabled to enjoy the luxury of a bath without being exposed to 
the gaze of the men. This Ghat has been erected by Ramrutun 
Baboo, a wealthy native Zemindar, and it is one of the results 
of that improvement in civiliza^on which has arisen from inter- 
course with Europeans. 

North of Cossipore lies Bamagore, well dotted with brick 
houses, which indicate the remains of that opulence which 
grew up with the commercisd establishments of the Dutch, 
ihiring the greater part of the last centu^ this settlement be- 
longed to them, and here their vessels anchored on their way to 
Chiusurah. It is said to have been originally a Pdrtuguese 
establiriiment. It was a place of considerable trade when Cal- 
cutta was the abode of wild beasts. Calcutta is now the metro** 
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polis ot a great empire, and Bamagmre one of ita suimtlbmi 
riUagee. The chief object of note is the cluster of templea 
built on a large scale by Joynaraynn Milter some years 
wluch present an imposing appearance from the rirer. A Uttle 
higher up, we have the vittage of Dukhinsore, remarkable chiefly 
fl>r the country seat, marked down in the map as Hasiie’s Garden, 
but which has repeatedly changed bands during the last thi^ 
years. To the north of it, lies the Powder Mc^azine. During 
the four years which have elapsed since Joseph’s Map was 
published, four elegant houses have sprang up immediately to 
the south of this garden. Indeed, those who visit this section 
of the river for the first time after an absence of fifteen year^ 
would scarcely be able to identify it, so great have been the 
improvements. More than twenty lakhs of Rupees have been 
expended in the erection of steam engines and country houses,, 
in the space between Dukhinsore and the Cbitpore canal, in a 
range or less than three miles. Within the last five years we 
have noticed the building of no fewer than six elegant houses, 
which give to this reach a very European and patrician aspect; 
and there can be little doubt that within the next twenty-five 
wars, the whole river front between the northern limit of 
Calcutta and the Barrackpore Park will thus be adorned with 
mansion8,~except where the ground is pre-occupied with 
temples, which can never be touched — and that a Steam-vessel 
will be devoted to the daily conveyance of the residents to and 
6om town. 

About a mile from the Powder Magazine is the Grove, one 
of the oldest garden houses on the lefc bank of the river* It is 
a noble looking house, but presents a gloomy appearance from 
the too great proximity of trees, which compose a little forest 
in front of it. The next object of note alrove the Grove is a 
Christian Church vritti Gotluc turrets, cheering the eye with 
its delightful associations after a dreary succession of templea 
devoted to the worship of idols. This is the Refuge at Agra- 
para, which that eminent servant of God and friend of man, 
Mrs. Wilson was instrumental in raising. No lady in India h^ 
ever exerted herself with more perseverance or more success in 
the cause of Chrisdan philanthropy. Through her benevolent 
and irresistible importunity, she was enabl^ to obtain funds 
for the erection of apartments for a hundred and fifty orphans, 
to be trained up in Christian duties and hopes ; of a houeo for a 
Missionary, a large EngUsh School, and an elegai& Church. 
Thk complete MissionaiT establishment will long renmin a 
monument of her zeal and devotedness to the cause; butaoentire* 
ly is mv&ry human effort, even in the noblest of causes, stamped 
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niUi iBBtal^lyy that at the moment when her ^ans had 
lentlj attained complete eftoent^, a change came om W 
xd^ons riewB, which led to a eeparation from the Church 
Ifiwionary Society and the Refrige, and induced her efentually 
to return to England. It ia enoi^ to say of this instituUon 
that Mrs. Wilson’s soul no longer animates it. 

A little above the Refum we have the Sau tem^ at Khur« 
dah, the most distinguished of its class in Ben^. It belongs to 
the fiunily of the Gossains, who lire in the village around it in 
much saceidobsl ease. They are descendents of Ni^anundu, 
the associate of Chitunyu, the great modem beredarcb, who died 
about 1528, andthrougn the agency of whose disciples a fifth of 
the population of Bengal has been withdrawn from the creed of 
the Foorans. 'llie Khurdah Gossuns possess the greatest eccle- 
influence of any body of men in the Lower Provinces. 
They tax the spiritual guides of half the great and wealthy Baboos 
of Calcutta, and enjoy prlvil^es of exemption from Hindoo 
observances accorded to no others. They can do with impunity 
that which would entail excommunication on the most holy 
personage. They give the muntur, or holy text, indiscriminate* 
^ to brahmans and harlots. They may enter the houses of the 
who happen to be their disciples, and partake of food 
in their houses, cooked of course by their own attendants, witb- 
ont been defiled. The image which gives its celebrity to this 
is that of Samsoonder, and a brief notice of its origin wilt 
serve to illustrate tbe progress of superstitious credulity in the 
minds of the people, and shew that it is by no means necessary 
to assign the Foorans a vast anUqnity to account for the deep 
root their mythok^cal fables have taken in the popular beliet 
A very short period, a century or two, appears amply sufficient 
to give any legend, however rifficulous, the same authority as 
« troths of holy writ” among the Hindoos. About three hun- 
dred yeu8 ^o, Roodra, a man beloved of the gods, is said to 
have been expelled finm a temjde at Cbatra. He retired to 
BuUubhpore, at tbe sonthero extremity of Serampore, then a 
jungle, where be pracUsed religious observances for four 
Gt five years. At ^e end of this time his tutelar god appeared 
to him, and oidered him to proceed to Goar, and Iving from 
» celebrated stone, w^b stood over tbe door way of the 
IQ vriiieh the Mahomedan vicert^ resideA^ On amv- 
ing in tiiat mty, he found tiiat the prime minister wm a 
Hmdoo and devoted Ymshnnva. He made known tiie divine 
revelation to Mm, and adied Mb assistance to procure tbe stone 
for an inu^ of Yiriinoa The stone was said to bare the 
mng nlarySiqr of |ireating, and the ministcu’, taking advaptage 
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of this circumstance, is said one day to have pointed out to bk 
master Ae team which it shed, and advised that so inaospicious 
a stone should be sent away with all sj^d. It was ordered to 
be taken down ; but as Roodra was placing it on the boat, it fell 
into the water, and by another miracle was conducted without 
his aid to Bullubhpore, where a portion of it was formed into an 
image, over which a splendid temple has since been erected. 
The Gossains at Khurdab, obtained a part of the wonderful 
stone, and made an image for their own temple, which has 
become to them the source of great wealth. A festival is held 
there in the month of November or December, attended by tens 
of thousands from all parts of the country. Khurdah, which 
was in existence three hundred years ago, is supposed to contain 
four thousand houses, and no fewer than twenty thousand inha<» 
bitan ts ; but it is known for hundreds of miles round exclusively 
by its temple of Samsoonder, just as towns were celebrated in 
the olden time in England, for the images and shrines with 
which they were enriched. 

Half a mile above the great Eass temple at Khurdah, stands a 
cluster of twenty-four temples, erected by the wealthy family of 
Rishwas, and dedicated to Shivii. The family is modem, and 
its property is the growth of our administration. Fran Bishwas 
was one of the most devoted followers of the Tuntra School, and 
his liberality to Brahmuns, is yet the theme of commendation 
among them. At his deaA, his heirs, as usual, went to law with 
each other; the estate, which he had husbanded with so much 
care, was thrown into Chancery, and came out sadly curtailed of 
its fair proportions. The property, including the temples, was 
divided ; one half the number of temples was allotted to one son, 
and the remainder to another ; and the traveller may here see 
an example of the division of property among the Plindoo^ by 
remarking that half the number has been repaired and white- 
w^hed ; while the other remains darkened by the effect of the 
climate. 

A mile above Khurdah, we reach the great garden at Titagur, 
said to contain three hundred bigabs of land, and in which 
four garden houses have been erected. One of these is the 
residence of Sir John Peter Grant, one of the Ju^s of the 
Supreme Court ; another, lying on the northern hmil^ but not 
named in the Map, is usually called Combennere Lo^, after 
the conqueror of ]Bhurtpore. Immediately above it is a thick 
grove of trees, and a small rivulet This spot, whicfa> has now 
ail the charm of sylvan solitude, was a scene of life and activity 
for^ years aga Messrs. HamUton fmd Aberdeen, enterprizing 
mere&nts in Calcutta, established a dockyard there at (he 
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batoning of the present eenuirj, and in 1801, the largest mer- 
chantman ever built on the Hooghlj, the CmmieM of Syikertamd^ 
of 1445 tona, was launched there. The next year, the 
of humbler dimensions, was built there, and in 1808, the Fns 
derick, of 450 tons. This appears to have been the last vemel 
constnieted at the Titagur dock-yard, which was soon after 
closed, and of which nut a single vestige now remains. In 
those days, there was no Involvent Court in Calcutta, to pre- 
serve the obituary of deceased firms, and wc cannot therefore 
ascertain the precise date on which Messrs. Hamilton and Aber- 
deen ceased to have a name among the Calcutta merchants ; 
but we fancy they must have fallen about 1804 ; for their names 
appear in the Directory of that year, but not in that of the 
succeeding year. 

A stone’s throw from the site of the old dock yard, is a Ghat 
with some old dilapidated temples above It, which wiil long be 
remembered as tne place where for thirty years Dr, Carey 
landed and embarked as he went down to Calcutta and returned 
from it twice a week, to deliver lecture** in Fort William College. 
A zigzag road connects the ghat with the great Barrackporc 
road, which the Doctor was obliged to traverse ; and on the west 
of it, a little over the bridge, stands a pucka house, which he 
said he seldom passed without a feeling of horror. It was built 
by a family who were hereditary phaseegars, as they were then 
called, anu whose wealth had been accumulated by murder. 
He often described the mode in which they assassinated tbcir 
victims, by means of a rope, many years before Col, SIceman 
had laid bare the practices and the ramifications of the Thug 
confederacy, or had entered on the duty of breaking it up. 
The family to whom the house belonged were known and dread- 
ed as Thugs. This fact may be regarded as an evidence of the 
eai^ existence of this nefarious association in Lower Bengal. 

We have now reached Barrackpore Park, created by the taste 
and pnblic spirit of Lord Wellesley, forty years ago, and to 
which twelve Governors General in succession have retired from 
the noise and bustle of the town to rural privacy. Every 
tourist has described the Park, the ornament of Barrack- 
pore, and we need not go over the ground. It was origi- 
nally the intention of Lord Wellesley to have brought all 
the public offices up from Calcutta and established them in 
theviciiuty of theParik: and there are few of the officers of 
Government who will not regret that the plan was not carried 
into execution. It was with this object that he erected a laige 
bungalow, on the rite of the present house, for a temporary resi- 
dence, and on the Ml marked down ** a Green House” <m the 
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jnap^ laid the foundation of a palace which was to have cost three 
or four lakhs of Rupees. But the Court of Directors perempto- 
rUj prohibited the outlay of so large a sum on such an object, 
and the work was suspended, after the basement story had been 
erected. The beams, doors and windows, and aU the o^er 
materials, which bad been collected, were soon after sold by 
public auction ; but the shell of the House stood for many years, 
till the Marchioness of Hastings pulled it down, and erected a 
Conservatory on its site. The tcmpora^ bungalow which Lord 
Wellesley had erected, served the turn of^Lord Minto, w'ho spent 
much of his time at Barrackpore with his family, but the Marquis 
of Hastings enlarged it into the present more commodious man* 
sion. Its situation is admirable. It has a noble prospect of 
more than six miles down the river, and the breeze which, 
during the hottest season of the 3 ^ear, comes to it over this 
expanse of water, keeps it comparatively cool. The dining-room, 
which is lofty and spacious, is unquestionably the noblest hall in 
this part of the country. The house is adorned with some 
excellent portraits of the royal family of Oiide, from the pencil 
of Mr. Home. It is also remarkable for its antique furniture, 
which continues to resist all the innovations of modem taste. 
The side sofas of the plainest form, the chairs, the marble 
tables with their antiquated legs, the long mirrors in old fashioned 
frames, and even the chandeliers, remain unaltered after the 
lapse of more than thirty veal's. In one of the side drawing- 
rooms is to be seen almost the last specimen extant of the single 
branch wallshade, which the progress of improvement has mg 
since banished from all other houses. That primitive wallshade 
with its still more primitive bracket, was to be seen in the house 
in the days of Lord Minto, and while the new men of only 
twenty years’ standing in the service regard it as an emblem of 
the sbabbiness of the Court of Directors, who are deaf to all 
entreades for new and more respectable furniture, there are 
others who can gaze on it with the deepest antiquarian interest. 

Barrackpore, the Head-Quarters of the Fresidency division of 
the army, looks bravely on Joseph’s Map. It la known by 
the natives only by the name of Cnanuck, although it is more 
than a hundred and fifty years since Cbamock established bis 
bungalow at this station, and gathered a little bazar around it 
Troops were first stationed at the place in 1772, and from that 
time forward it has acquired the barbarous name of Barrackpore 
athong Europeans— an unualural compound of an English word 
and a Sanskrit termination. 

Turning round the bend of the river at Barrackpore we come 
upon the village of Muneerampore, aUtlb northern end of 
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vrUch is the boose and garden occupied bj the late General 
MarlejTt long the father of the Indian army, who arrived in 
India m the jear 1771, and died in 1842, after a residence of 
wventj'one years in it. There are some other pleasant booses 
in the neighboorhood, one oX which was formerly the reiddence 
of Mr. John Prinsep, who, like CoL Watson of Eaddeipm, 
was a great poblic oenefactor, and like him also, reaped little 
persontu advanU^ from exertions which have been the source 
of fortune to hundreds. His name has been renved during 
the present century by six sons, who have acquired ^inction in 
the Civil and Militarv service of Government at the bar, in the 
pursuits of trade, ana in the walks of science ; but none of them 
can be sud to have eclipsed their parent in the career of public 
usefulness. Mr. John Frinsep was regularly bred to the {uro- 
fession of a cloth merchant in the City of liondon, and very 
early in life became intimately acquainted with the manufac- 
tures of " Gla^ow, Paisley, Duntermlinc, and Edinburgh, of 
Manchester, and Blackburn ; with the fabrics of Ireland and 
Silesia ; of Russia and Haarlem.” In 1769, he received the 
thanks of a Committee of Directors appointed to examine bis 
information relative to the improvement of the Company’s 
fabrics. He arrived in Bengal as a Cadet in 1771, but soon 
obtained permission to resign the service. In 1773, he was 
appointed an Alderman of the Mayor’s Court in the very last 
year of its existence ; and five years after received the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Superintendent of Investments. This office 
was abolished in 1785, from motives of economy, but he continued 
to dischai]^ the duties without salary till March 1787. The 
next year ne returned to Europe, and the following year the 
office of Cloth Superintendent having become vacant by the 
departiue of Mr. Blaquiere, be memoralized Government, in the 
hope of obtuning it ; but here our information fiiils us, and wq 
are unable to stale whether be was successful or not During bis 
residence of seventeen years in India, he was employed in the 
most active and useful undertakings. He was lor ten years 
contmetor for the Chintz investment of the Company ; and if 
he did not originate the manufacture, he contributed in no smdl 
degree to its improvement It was by the workmen drawn from 
the establishment he had set up at Moneerampore, that the 
w(wdea blocks with which Dr. Marshmsn printed the first 
edition of the Chinese New Testament were engraved. But 
that which tenders his name particularly niemwable in India, is 
the manafiictttre of Indigo, which he introduced into Bengal, 
and which has contributed so greatly to its pro^rity and opu- 
lence. He supplied^ Government with this article for several 
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yesra on contiact Latterly, be tamed bis fictile raind to the 
coinage, and omtracted mth Government £ir the ai^^y of the 
firstcoppffednage ever strode in Bengal It is m^larthat 
althoo^ Ib. Hasting bad resdvedin 1777, diat there should be 
but one mint allowed for the coim^ of money, and that It should 
be established at Calcutta, Government encouraged Mr. John 
Frinsep five yean after to set op a mint at Fult^ the village 
immemately to the north of Muneerampore. In comi)liance 
with the terms of an award, of which we nave not the history, 
he surrendered the tools and implements of the Fultab mint in 
1784 for an indemnity short of two-thirds of his teal dis- 
bursement 

A little above Muneerampore, are the Powder Works at Isha- 
pote, formerly under the superintendence of John Farquhar, 
who contrived to amass the colossal fortune, as it was said, of 
Eighty lakhs of Ru^es. It is but an act of justice to his me- 
moiy to state ^t toe whole of this sum was not accumulated 
from the perquirites, fair or unfidr, of his official post ; a consi- 
derable proporrion of it was the result of the unrivalled parsimony 
of this prince of Indian misers, who contracted with the solitary 
servant of bus house to supply bis table for two annas a day. On 
his return to England, he u said to have offered to endow one of 
the Scotdfih Umversities with £100,000 to establish a professor- 
dup of Atheism, but the offer was of course rejected. A little 
beyond Ishapon^ once stood Bankybazar, where the Ostend East 
BadUa Cmnpany established a &ctoiy and a fort, as it is supposed 
in 172^ and from which they were expelled in 1733, by the 
troops of the Mahomedan Government, at the instigarion of the 
Ei^;ush and^ the Dutch. A litde beyond Bankybazar, though 
not marked in Joseph’s Map, is a fortified place called Somow- 

E ’, of vrhkh we have been able to obtain no other account 
that it was erected as a place of retreat by the Baja of 
Iwan, dnri^ the irruptions ot (he Mahrattas, or Burgees!, in 
the days of Aliverdy Eb«i. 

^ ’Tins ardds has grown under our hand so much beyond the 
limit we had allotted to it, that we are constrained to pos^ne 
to the next number, the Notes <m the right bank of the river. 
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Annual Report of the Medical CoUeye of Bengal j Seseion^ 
1844 - 45 . 

As it is our purpose in due time to furnish a full account of the origin, 
rise, progress, and objects of the Medical College, \re shall, for the 
present, limit ourselves to a simple notice of the last Annual KeporL 
The institution is one which all those interested in the cause of Native 
improvement must view with special satisfaction and delight — whether 
we consider the nature and amount of inveterate hereditary prejudice 
which must haie given way befoie its establishment could be projected, 
and the complete and final demolition of which its continued success 
cannot fail to ensure — or whether we contemplate the philanthropic 
ends which it is so peculiaily fitted to accomplish m aland, which, for 

ages, has been scourged with the worst of human diseases m then most 
\ indent types, aggravated as these have been hy the worst adapted 
of human Vemcdies, under the imposing forms of witching spells and 
senseless quackeries 

The Report is drawn up by the Secretary, Dr Mouat, with his 
usual clearness and ability. It abounds with matter m a highly com- 
pressed form In this respect, it cannot be said to err, either in the 
way of deficiency or excess. It omits nothing of importance which 
one could reasonably wish for, or expect to find, m such a document. 
It contains nothing which one could desire to see expunged, or the 
rejection of which would not leave a gap that would mai the symmetry 
of the whole The only improvement which we would venture to 
suggest IS, fAc mf/Wuc/ion heading^t briefly indicative of the 

nature of the different topics treated of, as these successively arise. 
At present, there is nothing to point outtothceyc, where one distinct 
subject ends, and another begins. And the want of some such unmis* 
takable notation as that which the ordinary expedient of distinct 
** headings,’’ supplies, will be felt, as more or less embarrassing, by all, 
and more especially by those who are little conversant with the subject- 
matter of such a publication. 

The College is under the immediate control and superintendence of the 
Council of Education ; at the head of which are the Honourable Messrs. 
Cameron and Millett, members of the Supreme Council of India. The « 
Educational routine and Collegiate discipline are entrusted, under the 
foresaid paramount superintendence, to the body of regular Professors, 
under the designa^on of the “ College Council ” The completeness 
of the Professorial Staff, and the Educational Course with its needful 
accessories, may best be seen by reference to the following enumera- 
tion of particulars . — 
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INSTRUCTIVE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Trofmor of Botany Be. Wallich. 

,, Medictneand GuitcalMedtcine^ Be. Jackson. 

„ Anatomy and Physiology, .... J. T. Praeson, Ebq. 

„ Midwifery, Be. Stewaet. 

„ Surgery ond Chrncal Surgery,^ R. O’Shaughnessy, EsQ* 
Pr<fe%for of Matena Mediea and Jkudtcal'l MouAT. 

furieprudenee, \ 

Demonstrator of Anatomy and Curator of} * Wwbb Esq. 
the Museum, .... ....... .... $ ’ 

Ltfturer on Chmutty and a. Robeetson, Esq. 

pharmacy, 

Native Demonstrator of Anatomy, Pundit Modusuden Gupto. 


MILITARY CLASS. 

Professor of Military Surgery, Allen "Webb, Esq. 

Superintendent and Teacher of Anatomy ? pc.NDjTMoDCsrozN Gupto. 
ana Surgery ,5 

TeacJier of Mcdunne and Materu, Med,ca.{^^^^^^^ iSocIL 

Staff Sergeant, Mr. J. Wood. 


MALE HOSPITAL. 

Physician, Peofebsob J. Jackson. 

Surgeon, .... Prof. R. O’Shaugunessv. 

Mouse Surgeon and Apothecaty, Mr, Geo. Daly. 


FEMALE AND LYING-IN HOSPITAL. 


Physician, 

Resident Surgeon, .. 
Ditto Pupil,* , . , • 


{ 


Professor Stewart. 
Sib-Assist. Surgeon Pro- 
SUN NO COOMAR MlTTRE 

Baboo Dotal Chund Bysack. 


OtT-BOOR DISPENSARY. 


Superintendent, 
In charge, . 


Dr Mouat. 

fS. A S Proscnno Co OMAR 

\ IMlTTRE. 


The number of regular students in the pnmarj' class is ninety-one. 
Of these, fffty-eeven are Hindus of different castes, including nineteen 
of the Branmanical Of Muhammadans, the proportion is very small — 
the number being only three The remainder consist chiefly M“ Chns- 


* The Mnin iferr Scho]ai«5h Ip Hwldei. 
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tlans — £aat ladioDs, Ceylonese, kc In the military class, consisting 
almost exclusively of the sons of Native officers and soldiers in the 
Bengal Army, the total number is nineiy These are intended to 
become assistants to Military Surgeons in cantonments or elsewhere. 
Of these again 75 are Mu^tsalmaus and \3 Hindus Of the former, 
61 are natives of the North Western ProMnccs, and H of Bengal. Of 
the Hindus, 10 are natl^es of the Upper Frounces, and 5 of Bengal 

The Report, in passing, pa 5 's a merited compliment to Dr Goode ve, 
who, on account of ilUhealth, has been compelled to proceed to Europe, 
on lea\e of absence He is the oldest surMviiig officer connected with 
the Institution , and one to whom the largest share of its prenent suc- 
cess IB due The Report, also, after deploring the loss which botani- 
cal science m this country has sustained, by the premature and 
lamented death of Mr W. Griffith, who officiated ns Professor of 
Botany, during the absence of Dr. Wallich, records the following 
testimony m his fa^oui — 

The eminence and high scientific reputation of Mi Onffith ; the 
untiring zeal, energy, and ability with winch hib dulio«i in the Medical 
College were conducted; and the <ml/tahle proficiency of the Students of 
hi!j class, together with the extremol) \aIuablo and beautiful collection of 
diagrams and drawrmgs, which he jirepared for the mstrmtion of hi$ pupils 
and presented to the College, were such as to entitle him to the best thanks 
of the Council, and to render his decease a subject of deep regret, to every 
one interested in the successful cultivation and dissemination of science lu 
India It was his intention had his life been spared, lo have prepared a 
Manual of Botany for the pupils of this College, specialU nd.iptod to their 
wants and illustrated throughout from his drawings of Indian idanU, so as to 
form not only a complete guide to structural and physiological botany, but 
lo sene m some measure, so far as our present knowledge extends, ax a 
Flora Medica of India, Few were better qualified to do justice to such a 
subject, and none could have brought a greater degree of energy and 
ability, or a larger amount of knowledge to the ta^k ” 

One great object, stcdfaslly kept in view by the Manageis of the Col- 
lege, has been its onvvard progressive improvement and efficiency Ac- 
cordingly , upon the occurrence of the varancies occasioned by the recent 
departure of Professors Goodeve and Rakigh, in the chaiih of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Midwifery and Surgery, a communuation was addressed to 
Goveinment, pointing out the eligible oppoitunily vvhn li had occurred 
of remodelling the whole course of mstrmtion pursued in the Medical 
College, so as to bring it up to the standard of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, and procure the recognition of the institution by 
that body. From this communication, the follow'ing extract will best 
explain the arrangements which have been proposed, and which have 
already been duly sanctioned by the Council of Education and by Go- 
vernment ; — 

“The approaching departure of Trofes&ora Goode\e and Raleigh, has 
been deemed an eligible opportunity for remodelling the system of instruc- 
tion pursued at the Medicsd College, so as to bring it within the regulations 
of the Royal College of Suigeons of England, that the Institution may be 
duly registered and recognized, and those of its pupils ho mav hereafter 
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MSit Europe for the purpose of jjradueting or obtaining the Diploma of 
Surgeons may be enabled to derive the benefit of the time passed here, 
being alloirea to count in England, instead of their being compelled to 
spend four vears in other schools and hospitals, as they are at present 

The means of instruction, dissecting rooms, museums, library, laboratory, 
&c. are such as fairly to entitle it to rank with any of the provincial schools 
of Great Britain, or the second class schools ot medicine, in the Capitals 
of England, Scotland or Ireland. The chief and insuperable drawbacks to 
its present recognition, are the divisions of the courses of Lectures, and the 
time occupied by some of them it being a rule of most European Colleges, 
that no single Professor shall teach two distinct branches of medical science, 
except m the oases of Anatomy and Physiology, and Matena Medica, with 
Medical Jurisprudence, and that none of the systematic courses of lectures 
shall consist of less than 70 lectures or demonstrations upon each subject. 

Under these circumstances the College Council beg strongly to recom- 
mend that the chaitb of Anatomy and Midwifery may be separated * that 
the teaching of the elementary chemistry required, he united wuth the 
course of practical pharmacy given by Mr Robertson, and that gentleman’s 
sen ices be separated from the present courses of Chemistry and Materia 
Mcdica, in which no assistant would then be required , and that lor his 
present salan under the style of “ Lecturer on cbemistrj and practical phar- 
macy,” Mr Robertson should gi\e the courses required by the Rojal College 
of Surgeons of England 

That every student should, in addition, compound m the dispensary of the 
Medical College, under the superintendence of Mr Dalj, the House Surgeon 
and Apothecary • that the present anomalous and useless appointment of 
Lecturer on Minor Surgerj should be abolished, and the whole coiiise gi\eii, 
as it is in most European Schools, by the Professoi of that branch of 
medical study • and that Mi Webb’s saluable sen ices should m this depart- 
ment be transferred entirely to the military cla^s, to the pupils of which he 
is willing and able to lecture in Hindustani upon militaiy andoporatue 
Surgery, a course of instruction which would be as valuable to them as it 
would be creditable to the talent and industry of Mr Webb, who is willing 
to perform this extra duty witlioutany other remuneration, than being sty led 
Professor of Military Surgery to the Secondary Class. 

In addition to the abo\e, the College Council beg to recommend, that 
the present Professor of Chemistiv and Matena Medica, he directed to gi\e 
annually a course of lectin es upon those parts of Medical Jurisprudence, not 
treated of in the toxicological department of the Matena Medica lectures, 
and that his designation be changed to that of Professor of Matena Medica 
and Medical Junsprudcncc ” 

It 18 deemed of gieat importance that every course of lectures should be 
of the nature and duiation, adopted as the standard of the Royal College of 
Sutgeoiis 

The abo\e changes would be attended with no additional expense to 
Gosernment ; would secure to the pupils a larger amount ot instruction than 
they can recone under the existing system; and would aid in placing the 
Medical College of Bengal upon a proper footing, as compared with similar 
Institutions in Europe 

The arrangements thus proposed and sanctioned are directed to be 
carried into efifect from the commencement of the nest sesMon. The 
following will accordingly be the extent and divisions of the courses of 
I^ectares, to be hereafter, during each session, given m the College • 
Anatomy and Phymlogy — 1 20 lectures, viz. three lectures a week 
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during the hot, and four during the cold weather Irom the 1st of Xot em- 
ber to the 1 5th of March inclusive 

Thei^^ the loth of October to 

the I5th of March inclusive the former In three demonstrations a Mtek, 
Session, vir fiom tho loth of June m one >ear to the lulh 
of March of the succeeding j car 

Surgery The course to commence on the 1 oth June, and consist of 
not less than 7o lectures 

Theory and PracUce of Mnhnnc . Same aho\e 

Chemishy and Ptactical Pharmacy^ • ' Ddto 

Materia Medica and Tha apentiaty , , Ddto 

Miduifenj tilth i^ratiical iHuhtratiOHy . . * Jhtto 

^otam/y ... . Jhtto 

Medical Jiuisprudt nee — The toxicological ])oi turn to be gi\on \iiihlhc 
regular course of Materia Medic a , upon the remainder, one lecture a week 
from the loth of October to the l^lh ot March inclusi\c. 

In addition to the abo\e eNer) pupil \iill be requiied to compound me- 
dicines in the College Di«>ppnsar> for at least ‘iix months, undei the charge 
and diiection of the llou^e Sin goon and Apothecary, yyho has been autho 
rized to grant certificates of proficiency for the same 

By the rules of the College, the student'* are already obliged to attend 
the practice of the yaiious Hospitals am* tiut-door l)i*,pensuiy during ihreo 
fulljears, to be present as often os tluir other engagoinenls will ptMiiul, 
at the European General and X.itiyc Hospital as yvell as the Vac Infirmary 
For the purpose of nustructtiig ihrrn in the pro(es'4 of yaninalion, a tieka- 
dar has been specially attached to the College, and tbe cst iblishnient of the 
Feyer Ilos])ital, yyill cdmjdctc the amount <»f piacural ai.d dinwal instnu- 
tion furnished, as torondei the Insiitulion in all thest n - pet ts fully icptal 
to the best proymcial schools m Great llritain and Ireland ” 

The annual sunn expended on the salanes of the yybolc body of Pim* 
(ipal and Piofessois now amounts to Ks The cost ol the Ks- 

tablishinent amounts to Its I'oi (onlingtnl allow anciw, yyith 

theyiewof proMiling fhe ncctssaiy means and insti unionf^ of 
lion, as well as establishing and inaintaumig a musoiuu and laboratory, 
a yanable sum of > or (> thousand lujiees is gi anted The (’ey Ion (»o- 
yeniment pay for the students m nl by tin ni for education in the Calcutta 
Institution The aggn gate '■urns e\jnridcd fioni itn oiigiml eMabiis|i« 
raent in 1833, arc a** follows — Piincip.il and Piof(s^oi‘‘, IN 3lJ 050 , 
cost of E«*tabl!shment, 130,178: Contingent allow anres, 01 %7 — mak- 
ing, in connection with some otiici sum*, a giand total of IN 5,3l,0()i , 
or about £55,000 sterling 

The following particulars, tending still faither to exhibit tho econo- 
mic arrangements of the College and its means of professional equip- 
ment, cannot fail to be interesting to many — 

“ For the instruction of the pupils, the College possesses at present two 
Hospitals, that for males capable of containing 112 beds, the Ijing-m and 
female vards haying accommodation for 60 patients ; together with an out- 
door Dispensary in which the dailj average number of sick is seldom less 
than 150 The approaching establishment of a Feyer Hospital capable of 
containing at least 150, and probably a much larger number of patients 
will considerabl) increase the clinical advantages of the School 
The Institution, m addition, contains pathological and comparatne ana- 
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ttmj in whidi there are 874 proparatioiif— lifantfy of 8,8Ii? 

Tolumesi and among tikem all tiie most xeoent and estemned tent^hoohfr^ 
a museum recently formed by the late Mr. Griffith and Dr, Mcmat, of Botray 
and Materia Med^ which already containsa ^lendid collection of botanicm 
and chemical diawiM and diagiamsj acomplete set all themedicmal 

remedies officinal in European PhamacopcelaSfVith a gradually inereaung 
collection of indigenous specimens In addition to the abore, a cabinet of 
minerals is now on its way from Europe for the same department, purchased 
and presented to the Institution, by Dr. Mouat The chemical Laboratory 
consists of a complete range of new furnaces, constructed with much care and 
attention, in which every chemical and pharmaceutic^ <meration can be 
carried on anci exhibited to the pupils. Attached to the Laboratory is w 
apparatus room, contoining almost every instrument likely to be useful in 
the lectures delivered in the College. ^ ... 

Within the inner quadrangle » a moll botanic garden in which aw 
contained specimens ot most of the medicinal plants growing in the Honorable 
Company's Oai^ens, all of which were furnished by the late Mr. Onffith. 

The dissecting rooms are admirably adapted for their special object, have 
recently bera constructed with an iron roof and asphalte floor, and are 
equal to those of any school in London. 

The supply of subjects is ample, and would be nearly unlimited if dissec- 
tion were not confined to the cold season, from the l5th of October to the 
15th of March. 

The following is a statement of the number of bodies dissected, since 
registers of them were kept : — 


In 1837., 80 

1838 120 

„ 1830 120 

„ 1840 174 

n 1841 521 

♦. 1842 304 

„ 1843 344 


„ loss . uwo 

And during the first two months of the present year,... 185 

In all. . • , . , 2,318 


Another subject, into which the Report largely enters, has reference 
to the means of affording a more complete and efficient education to the 
European Subordinate Medical Department. For this end, a plan con* 
talning various suggestions, was some time since drawn up by Doctor 
Goodeve. The following is an abstract of lus proposed scheme 

“ The present obvious deficiency of any regular ^fessional education 
for the subordinate medical department, and a conviction tiiat great im- 
provements may be wrought in that body by help of the instruction available 
aVtha Medical College, has induced ns to submit to the Government tike 
accompanying scheme for instructing the department in question. 

^e apprentices of the subordinate medical service, are for the most 
part young men of meagre general acquirements, who upon admlwioii to 
the service are employed for a period Taring from 5 to 10 yeaft, as undo- 
ling^ Uk a Military Hospital, under the name of hospital apprentices. At 
tba«K^mtion<ff uat time they are allowed to proceed to more active toviee 
os awMtimt Apothecories—this constitutes Ae whole of their medical edu- 
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«ati<nu During the eboire aomtioned period th^ have no of^lMiiaidei for 
punuii^ any iqratametle mode of ptofearioiiel atudy* tiiej «re leftebeoefr 
entSrriyto tbflurow!i»8oiimeto|H& npauch iafonmmi le tiMv heel eea 
proeore. In thie way die more ettentiTe end iaduetriooe may, it is mm* 
■oeeeed in obtaining a very imperfect sbare of nmdieal knovleoge i trbikt 
the idle leajm merely to pmorm the ordinary rouUne dariaa of dressen and 
eomponndflfs, 

Neveitbelees etrcumstances some times render it necessary to emploT these 
individuals in ritnations where the Hves end heelth of a co^osfalde 
number of people are dependent upon their riuU and information ] and 
doubtless they might be more frequently engaged with edvanttge in per- 
forming the higher clasii of professional duties, if their medical acquirementa 
were generally of a ^tter desenpiton* ^ 

Since the establishment of the Medical College, in imnseqnence of an 
order passed by His Excellency the CommandeT-in-Chief, a few of the 
apprentices from time to time attended the lectures there delivered, but 
amongst these two or three individuaU only paid sufficient attention to 
their auties, to derive any permanent advanta^ from the opportunity of 
improvement thus offered to them. Thw arose partly from lasiness and 
inmsposition to learn on the side of the pupils j partly because no great 
inducemrat for labor existed, (their subsequent emploprment and advance- 
ment depending in no wise upon a successful examination or on a certificate 
of proficiency from the Professors) and partly because their attendance has 
necMsarily been irregular, from the nature of the other duties they were 
called on to fhlfil at the hospitals and elsewhere. 

But this opportunity for learning, limited as it is, was confined to a very 
few of the Hospital apprentices. It was enjoyed only by those who were 
placed at the Presidency Hospitals. A large portion of the young men 
m question, entering the service in the Upper Provinces had no means of 
obtaining even this advantage, and for some years it has been discontinued 
entirely as useless. , . ^ 

To improve the constitution of this body of Government Servants, we 
propose to effect a complete change in their education. In the first instance 
all who enter the service from whatever quarter, should be attached for a 
certain period to the Medical College, and compelled to engage in the 
opportunities for practical instruction on professional auhjeets, which are 
there afforded to them. They should finally be subjected to an examination 
before passing to the active auties of their department.'* 

Into the merits of the various arrangements proposed to be forthwith 
adopted, in order to carry these views into effect, our limits will not 
allow UB to enter. They are doubtless the result of matured experU 
ence ; and as they are designed to be merely experimental, time will 
soon bring their practicability and adaptedness to the test; or lead 
to such modifications and amendments as may ensure final success. 

An entirely novel feature in this year’s Beport is the annonneement 
of the feet, that four of the Native Alumni of the College hare, in 
defiance of the laws and restrictions of caste, and the binding obliga*' 
tf on ^ of immemorial usage, actnally proceeded to England with a view 
to complete their Medical Education there. This most intemting 
subject is thus folly and distinctly detailed by the Secretary 

M One of the most important and gratifying oceuirences ci the past year, 

has been ^ munificent <dkr of Dwarkanath Tagore, to talce to Eoglaad 
and edocale at his own expense, two pupils of the Medical College. 
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This proposal was first commuiiicated to Dr. Mouati vbo amiouttced it 
to the Bssemtiedsdioolfaiifi pointed out the greet adtentegee that would 
result to any one bold enough to hretk twi^h the tremmels of caste, 
and profit by the opportunity offered of tisiting Europe. Upon this, and 
almost immediately after the address Tefmed to, three students voluntecnred 
unconditionally to go, m. SM(ma&iBo8$, Sirjee Chemor Chu^^ker^nOln^ 
and BwarJsiOnath Bose— a fact so highly creditable to their spirit and anxiety 
to profit by the llberaUty of thdir distinguished countrymen, as to deserye 
special record. 

Subsequently to this, Professor Gooden offered to proceed to Europe 
in chaige of the pupils who might be selected, to superintend their educa- 
tion and to pay from his own funds the expense of an additional student, 
onoonditiou of certain benefits being extended to him by Goverammit, for 
making so great a sacrifice as the proceeding, if agreed to, would entail 
upon him. 

Upon this a letter was addressed to Government by the Council of 
Education resecting the offer of Dwarkanath Tagore— of which the follow- 


ing extract will serve to show the nature and purport 

The offer is an extremely liberal and munificent one, as it has been 
calculated that each pupil will cost at least Co.’s Ks, 7,000, including the 
passage to and from England. 

Independently of thii^ it has long been deemed an object of very great 
interest and im^rtance, to induce some of the lads educated m the Medical 
College to visit Europe ; since two former efforts to persuade them to throw 
aside the prejudices of caste, as they had already done in the pursuit of 
practical anatomy, had failed. An eligible opportunity of effecting as great 
and desirable a triumph, was unfortunately lost during the late China cam- 
paign, when three Sub-assistant Surgeons volunteered to take charge of 
transports filled with camp followers. 

The offer was not accepted, although strongly recommended by Inspector 
General Playfair, who applied for the services of the lads in question. 

The advantages of the scheme will be great, both as exhibiting the 
nature and extent of the medical education which can be given to the 
pupils in Calcutta, and also of elevating them in the estimation of the 
Native community, should any of them return with European diplomas, which 
they are fully qualified and able to obtain. 

As it wiU oe necessary to send them home in charge of some competent 
person, who will likewise have to take care of them in England and 
superintend their studies, the Council df Education W most strongly to 
recommend that Dr. Goodeve may be ordered upon tins duty, upon the 
terms mentioned in this letter, viz. the retention of half his staff allowance 
— his time of service to count while in Europe— and to be entitled to hie 
appointment in the Medical College upon hk return. 

From Dr. Goode\e’s long connection with the Medical College — ^hia 


xDuia u) iniroouoe tae important practice of human dissection, and also the 
first to found a Female bis momficent offer of taking one puml 

at lus own ^pense— and bis endowment of a midi^ery schour^p, the 
Council are induced to hope, that his application will meet with fiivorable 
conridemtioii fiom Government. HU alro having lost hU health firom a 
disaectlon wound in the service of Government, wm be an ad^tional recom- 
mendation. ,, 

The best thanks of the Council have been returned to Dwarlmiiatli Tagore 
to hU munifieenoe, in addition to the large sums alrmdy bestowed 
to !ll» iHuposes of education, and the benefit of hUfi^w-eountrymeiL^ 
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VieMO^pftttikce of tbe firopoiai hj Ootenunent with some 
osdmu has already beeni^o known, by the publioatloa tei etSmse of the 
GoTernment letters in the Ckkmita Gtetta. Since that time Ooodeve 
succeeded in rauungan addi^onal sum of 7,500 rupees for a fourth shideiil, 
4000 of which were munificenily present^ by his Highsecs the Nttwab 
Kasim of Bengal. 

The four putuis who accompanied the Professor and started in the Steamer 
JietUmck on the 8th of March, were JBhoUnaih Bo$et a pupil of Lord Auok* 
laad^a School at Barraekp<»e, who was supported at the Medioai CoH^ 
by his Lordship for fire years, and was considered by the late Mr. QHIhUi 
tile most pronusitig botanieayiupil m the school-- Chtmder iSm( 
Ditarkanath Bose, a Native Christian, educated in the Qenml Assembly's 
Institution, and employed for some time as assistant in the museum, ^toge* 
ther with Surjee uooimr Chuekarbutty, a Brahman, native of Commillab, a 
junior pupil and a lad of much spirit and promise/' 

Another subject to which much attention has been directed during 
the past year, is the want of class books in their own vernacular 
language for the pupils of the military school. And ** with a view 
in some degree to remedy a deficiency which considerably Impairs the 
effciency of the department. Dr. Mount submitted to the Council a 
detailed scheme upon the subject, together with a version of Spilabury’s 
translation of the London Pharmacopieia prepared by himself in the 
Persian character, with the addition of an appendix, specifying the 
uses, actions and doses of the official substances contained in the work 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. This was adopted 
by Council, order^ by Government to be printed, and has recently 
been published. 

The only vernacular works upon European medicine extant, besides 
the translation of the London Pharmacopeia and an Arabic version of 
Hooper’s Anatomist’s Vade Mecum, together with a Bengali transla- 
tion of a Manual of Anatomy by Mr F. Cary, are the imperfect and 
meagre monographs of Ty tier and Breton, which aie out of print, and 
not worth the expense of republishing, as they ai e limited in the amount 
of information contained in them, aie chiefiy in the Nagri character, 
which is only understood by Hindu natii e doctors, (who form scarcely 
a third of the number of pupils in the schools,) and do not embrace 
more than a small fraction of the information required by native doctors, 
in the due and efficient discharge of their duties.” 

The following is an extract of Dr. Mouat's report above referred to 

** It is not deemed necessary or advisable to compile new works for the 
purj^ose, but translations of approved manuals would tend much to advance 
the instruction of the pupils, and spread among the class of native doctors 
generally, a more accurate and scientific knowledge of European medicine 
and 8uig^« 

For purpose the most concise, intelligible, and at the same time 
approved authorities should be selected: afl scientific names and terms 
rendered at into Hindustani, and no Arabic or Sanskrit synonymes 
e^loved, which are equally unintelligible at first to the pupfils, quite as 
difficult to recoUeeC, and much more limited in their application ; whereas 
the t^ms used tn European works are universally intelligible, and expressive 
of diffieraiices and particularities, not specified in any or^ntal language. 

b 
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Hie V(»lui •li(HddiM}iiqirfM maniial of aoitomjjiiid plijualogT, ime of 
6uraei7,«tid(tf pr«etke<tfmedleme»iiidttdiiigiiudin&iy9aM nuliaia 
meoiee, with Midi e& ootiloe of ChMoiMarj ae aii^ Be deenrad nmssery 
for a^aining aU phenBeoeutleftl proceeeee. 

A» the exact in&nnationreqtiu^ of theae eul^ecta ia not con- 

tained in an? mngie European work, it would neceaaary for the editor 
to borrow the defidency mm some o^er tren^ee of authority upon the 
aulject: aa for inatance the translatioii df auch worka aa the Dublin 
Diaaector, or Wilson’s Anatmmat’a Vade Mecum, bo^ aood authorities, would 
afford only the anatomy, whereas the phyuology ndgut be condens<d firom 
any of the approved treatiaea now used aa olaaa booki, omitting all theories, 
apeculationa, and voluminous detaUa, and introducing m a rimple and con- 
mae form, aa much as may be required to understand the functions and 
uses of every organ and structure of the body. 

The tnmatationa should be effected under the superintendence of one or 
more medical officers, sufficiently acquainted with the vernacular language 
to determine that they had been correctly rendered, and assist the translators 
in every passage or phrase, that was difficult or impossible to trandate 
literally. 

The work would be more cheaply and efficiently performed, if the different 
translations were entrusted to different Munshis or other equally com- 
petent natives, specially paid for the purpose, and set to the task somewhat 
m the manner adoplea by Mr. Boutros, the Principal of the Delhi College, 
under the superintendence of an European as mentioned above. 

The translationa would then only cost Government the monthly salary 
of the Munshi and the price of transcription . and if lOOO comes of each 
were to be printed consisting of 500 pages 8vo., the expense would be Bs. 2-4 
per copy, got up and bound in the style of the version of the London Fhar- 
macoparia in the Persian character, pubhshed recently at the Bishop’s 
College Press. 

Ea^ work upon its completion or upon the termination of any depart- 
ment of It, should be submitted to any Hindustani Scholar appointed by 
Government to report upon the correctness and general inteuigibiiity of 
the translation, the medlcm superintendent being responsible for the correct- 
ness of the professional information contained in it.” 

The plan here recommended, has been formalij approved of 
by Government, and will be carried igto effect as soon as suitable text 
b^ka have been selected, and efficient translators found. 

To Government has been represented the great importance of establish- 
ing a central museum in C^cutta, similar to that at Fort Pitt, by 
directing — ^through the Medical Boards of the three Presidencies — all 
Medical Officers in charge of civil and military hospitals to furnish to 
(he Calcutta Museum, morbid preparations of interest, with cases 
attached. 

The suggestions of the Council were adopted by Government and 
liberally seconded by the Medical Boards of Bengal, Madras and Bom- 
bay, so that attbough few preparations have yet been furnished, much 
ultimate advantage is anticipated from the measure. 

The museum itself is in a h^hly satisfactory and creditable state, 
cfnitidmng an aggregate of 875 preparations, of which number 56 were 
added since January 1844. 

The library of the College cmitinues to be much frequented by the 
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pupib, and u gradnany beoomifig an eztramely valuabfe of 

prafemionid arorka. The whole flamber of bows a^ patnphleta ooo* 
tained io it is 3612, of which 1317 were added mnce the pubHcatioa of 
the last annual report, riz. : purchased by Goveminent 697~pmef^ed 
by Dr. J. V- Leeae 532, by Dr. Goodeve 79, by Mr. Ondaa^e 1, and by 
OoTenunent 62. 

For the health and recreation of the many pupils residing within the 
College compound, the establishment of a gymnasium has been sanc- 
tioned by the Council, which will be carried into effect without delay. 

The title of ^aduate in Medicine and Surgery of the Bengal Meoical 
College has been granted by Goveniment to all passed students of the 
Institution, both to give them a status and consideration among the na- 
tive community, and as a just reward for the strict and searching exami- 
nation to which each is subjected, prior to receiving bis diploma.*’ 

The next subject, treated of at considerable length, is that of the 
annual general examinations. These are evidently of an increasingly 
searching character. The period originally fixed for them, ** having 
been found to interfere seriously with the practical duties of the dis- 
secting room, and to curtail a season already scarcely sufficiently ex- 
tended to enable any pupil to become an expert and proficient anato- 
mist and operative surgeon, was recommended to be changed from the 
Ist of November to the 15th of March,-— which was adopted by 
Government, and has now come into operation for the first time* The 
regular session of the College In future will commence on the 15th 
June of each year, and continue uninterruptedly to the 15tb of April 
of the ensuing year, Sundays and Natiie Holidays excepted— thus 
affording nine months for lectures and one for examination in all 
departments. 

The system of examination has likewise been somewhat modified, 
and more nearly assimilated to that which obtains in most European 
Universities. Each Professor now examines in his own department, the 
subject being dictated and determined only by the superintending 
examiner and assessors, with whom alone rests the decision as to the 
passing or rejection of the candidate. Besides a written and a prac* 
tical examination In the dissecting room, every final student is subjected 
to special trial for twenty minutes at least, in each and every depart- 
ment of study pursued within the walls of the College. The ordeal 
is much more difficult and extended than that to which candidates for 
the diploma of the Hoyal College of Surgeons of England are sulijected, 
and with the exception of Latin, Natur^ History, and Medical Juris- 
prudence, embraces every thing required from a Graduate of the 
Univerrity of Edmburgh.” 

The oral or viva voce examinations, we are assured, embrace all man- 
ner of subjects the most difficult and extended. Of the nature of the 
wnttea examinations, the following Table will convey a distinct con- 
ception : — 

WBITTEN EXXHIKATIOM FOE FINAL STUDENTS. 

1. Enomeiate the imptoiiia and post mortem appearances generally found 
in acute dysentery. Mention the various modes or treatment adopted in the 
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different stages of the d28ewa,--t]ia cases in which mereuiial |pn»mtiflSfe 
are contra-indioated-^wben and under what drcnmstances you would em|doy 
general blood-leUing and your reasons for preferring one system ci teeatment 
to another. 

2. Detail the symptoms of a strangulated Inguinal Hernia— 4ihe metliods 
you would employ for its reduction, and if they were unsuccessful, at what 
period and under what circumstances }ou would proceed to the operation, 
beacnbe the mode of operating, and give the subsequent management 
of the patient, according to the Tarioua condidons of the contents of the 
Hemiai Sac. 

WBITTKN EXAMINATION OF THE GENEBAL STUDENTS. 

1. Describe generally the anatomy of the eye, and explmn in detail the 
uses of each of its structures, in the production of vision. 

2. Descnbe the process for the production of Sulphuric Ether, and 
explain the changes which take place during its production. 

3. Name the natund orders which contain the greatest number of noxious 
plants, and those which are most free from them ; also mention some Lmnean 
Classes which consist principally of natural families. 

4. Enumerate the officinal substances ordinarily used as Emetics, specify 
the peculiarities attending the operation of each, and the malaffies for which 
each is specially adapted. 

6, what are the changes which take place in the Foetus, immediately 
after the fiist act of respiration ? 

6. What are the different inodes of dying* Detail the opinions of Haller, 
Goodwin, Bichat, and Kay relati\e to the cause of death in d^phyxia or 
Apncoa. 

7. In what forms of Dysentery are mercurial preparations contra- 
indicated. 

8. Detail the symptoms of a strangulated Inguinal Hernia— the methods 
you would employ ror its reduction, and if they were unsuccessful, at 
what period and under what circumstances you would proceed to the opera- 
tion . describe the mode of operating, and give the subsequent management 
of the patient, according to the vanous conditions of the contents of the 
Hemiai Sac. 

In addition to the above every student was examined itvd ooce, in each 
department of study, of which he had attended the lectures. 

EXAMINATION FOB THE BIRD MEDAL. 

Day — Materia Medica, — 1. What are the botanical characters and 
prevaiUng medicinal properties of Ranonculaoeoe, Umbelliferce, and Solanece ? 

2. Describe the effects of medicinal and poisonous doses of opium * 
the peculiarities attending its narcotic operation, and the treatment of a 
ease of poisoning from it, 

3 . &at 8 for what particular cases the most frequently em^oyed cathartics 
are respeotivelT adapted or unsuited, and why? Mention the appropriate pur- 
gatives for foorile eomplaints, aivine obstruction with great imtability of 
stomach, inffammation of the urinair organs, and sluggiimness of the oofon. 

4* What are the indigenous substitutes for Sarsaparifia, Balsam of CopaivSt 
Ji^ and Ipeoaouanha? Describe the source, mode of preparation, usee, 
alia doses of each. 

3. What are the beet processes for disinfecting wk rooms, unialiabiied 
buUffings and dnuns ? 
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a. Beaeribe and doiet of Tailar Boudic. 

Second Forty-thiee medicinal and chemical anbataneaB wexa fdaoed 
in open glasses, numbered, which the candidates wm zaqnired to iden^ bjr 
thdi chemical and phyucal chaxacten.*’ 

Respecting the manner in whtdi the students haye conducted them* 
selves, the Report speaks in the following terms. During the past 
sesmon,” says the Secretary, the general conduct, attention and regula- 
rity of attendance of the native pupils have been unexceptionable, no refer- 
ences of any kbd for breaches of discipline having come before the Coun- 
cil of Education, and the Registers exhibiting, with a very few excepUons, 
a creditable degree of zeal and assiduity on the part of the students. 
The conduct and attention of some of the pupils from Ceylon, particu- 
larly among the seniors, have not been quite so satisfactory as heretofore, 
and it was deemed requisite by the Council of Education to frame special 
regulations for their guidance within the walls of the College, before and 
after the regular hours of study. These, together with the strict regis- 
ters of the character of each student of the College submitted to the 
Council at the termination of every session, and communicated by them 
to the Government of Ceylon, will, it is hoped, be productive of the de* 
sired effect, and render it unnecessary to place any such observations on 
record for the future.” 

Nothing can be more fair, candid or ingenuous, than the whole of 
this statement; and, so far as it goes, nothing could well be more 
satisfactory There is one subject, however, to which we would 
earnestly solicit the best attention of the Secretary and his learned col- 
leagues. It is one, which, while it may not admit of authoritative 
interference, may well invite friendly and paternal counsel On all 
hands, it is allowed that the diligence and attainments of the pupils 
in their professional studies are such as to reflect the highest credit 
on themselves and their teachers. But, it is currently reported, and, 
we are grieved to add, very generally believed, that many of them sadly 
degenerate in their private morals, and become the unblushing advocates 
of materialiBtic, atheistic, and other such like dogmas, which are not 
less revolting in the eye of enlightened reason than they are injurious to 
the best interests of man. We say not that the private conduct and sen- 
timents of the Calcutta Medical Students are even alleged to be worse 
than the reputed conduct and sentiments of medical students in more 
highly favoured lands ; where every aberration from the paths of truth 
and virtue must be regarded as more inexcusable, in very proportion to the 
superior counterbalancing advantages enjoyed. NeitW have we any 
certam means of ascertaining to what extent the current reports may be 
distorted or exaggerated. For it is as true now, as in the days of Virgil ; 
as true, on the banks of the ** yellow Ganges,” as on the banks of the 
“yellow Tiber,” that Rumour, with her hundred mouths, suffisri no 
diminutioa as she marches or flies through the multitadiiious throng 
Vkeeque ae^fuird 

But what occurs to ns, as having not merely the professional snoeess, 
but the credit and h<moar, and social usefulness of the Medical College 
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deeply At hearty is, that tbe fare the prevaleccy of nmsh nmioars 
or reports as ^ose alladed toy might well be viewed by the leamed Pro- 
fessors as A warrant for instituting friendly inquiries into fhe sulject. 
To deliver formal didactic Lectures on morals and religion, does not fall 
within their povincc; neither could we advise, or even suggest any 
measures of this sort. But if, as the result of investigation, they found 
that the reports in question, however possibly m^ified beyond the pro- 
per dimensions of the reality, were not wholly without a colourable pre- 
text or plausible foundation, the discovery might stimulate them, so to 
leaven ^eir private intercourse with tbe pupils, and so to season or in- 
tersperse their public prelections with applicable remarks and incidental 
reflections, as greatly to rectify or counteract any way-waid tendencies. 
Such occasion^ remarks and reflections, when assodated with gravity and 
consistency of character, would go far to supply the requisite antidote. 
They might prove an effectual remedy of disease already developed; they 
might act as a prophylactic^ in warding off Its actual manifestation, in cir- 
cumstances otherwise favourable to its dcvelopement. Already hath 
the Medical College won for itself imperishable renown ; and our earnest 
wish is, that that renown may be unsullied by a single spot ^untarnish- 
ed by a single stain. 


Recent publications on the subject of Vedantism : — 

Several tracts m Hindu Theism^ ^c, Calcutta^ 1845. 

The Bkagaaoat Gita^ or Dialogues of Krishna and Arjun, 
with NoteSf thoroughly revM and improved by G. P. C. 
an ardent tvell^wisher of India, 1845. 

Detached thoughts on Vedantism, or a few pages of advice 
io a member of the Tattwabodhird Sabha, by a Native 
Friend, 1845. 

It is with the sinccrest grief and sorrow that we feel ourselves called 
upon to notice some of these productions. In any country but India the 
first two would damage irretrievably the character of any man, or of any 
society that had any respectability to lose. Drivelling and worthless both, 
and utteily beneath contempt in a literary point of view, the first in 
particular is a work in which reason is parodied and common sense cari- 
catured*- a work, in which it would be difficult to determine, whether 
ignorance of tlie glorious truth assailed, or spiteful malignity against it, 
contend most for the mastery. To it we now advert, merely because it 
professes to be ** reprinted, by the direction of tbe Committee of the 
Tattwabodhini Sabba”— « society, which has been instituted for the 
upholding of vedantism, and which is siud to enroll among its members 
the ehk^ the rising geneiatioo of educated Hindus. 

The tracts, of a of wbieh the pamphlets exclusively consist, 

are ushered in 1^ a Prtface. But, wheth^ the Prelace itself he origmal 
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merely e lepnat, issol istimated. In eitber cue, ile ifitria^ worth, 
or rather worthlesBDeBey is the same* Smiie aod nofi^^senu are ncdi noei* 
able qualiUea dependeat <m the fita fd" Ume ; they are iidierenl ml 
ODchaBgin^ proj^rties which, Hke the rocks of ocean, can bnibt and 
outlast the duhing waves of ten thousand mutal^Ues in the course 
and progress of individual, social, and naUonal transitioo. It setscmt 
with the statement of an historical fact, coached in language, which, 
on the part of a Hindu vedantist, is utterly incongruous. Of 
British in India it is said, that their possesdona in Hinduidan and 
their political strength have, thmiffh ike grace qf Ood^ gradually in* 
creased.*' Coming from such a quarter, this can scarcely be tiie utter- 
ance of sincerity. No stretch of (marity can well admit of a suppomUon 
so repugnant to palpable truth. If it does not exhibit the reckless 
audacity of the blasphemer, it at least may seem to betray the unthink- 
ing levity of the scoffer. 

As to the never-ending cant and slang about mn-mterfermce with 
the established religion of the Natives, it is a sickening and nauseous 
task to be called on, for the thousandth time, to arise and ** slay the 
dain.” If, by “interference,” be meant, /emWr or physical interfer- 
ence, neither the Christian Government of this land nor the Christian 
Missionaries will ever sanction or tolerate any attempts so contrary to 
reason, so subversno of the rights of conscience, and so absolutely con- 
tradictory to the entire spirit of the holy religion which they profess. 
No! They are the enlightened followers of Vedaiitism^the flaming 
assertors of civil and religious liberty-^the demi-woi shippers of human 
reuon — the boisterous advocates of argument and free discussion— or 
their friends and adherents — lliat can, as on a recent memorable occa- 
sion in this very city, resort to the unhallowed weapons of brute force, to 
coerce a convinced understanding and a reclaiming conscience into 
slavish submission. If, on the other hand, by “interference,” be 
meant nothing more than attempts, by the friendly impartation of know- 
ledge and the employment of moral suasion, to gain the intelligent con- 
viction of emancipated minds, it is the glory of humanity to be engaged 
in so noble and honourable a vocation. It is the distinguishing badge 
of true Christians — those only true freemen whom the truth makes free— 
to treat their fellowmen, however humble, rude, or ignorant, as beings 
endowed with the capalnlity of reason and high intelligence, and, con- 
sequently, as beings who are the subjects of a solemn responsibility to 
the omniscient Gc^. To be thus treated by their fellowmen, must surely 
be one of the chiefest prerogatives of fallen humanity. 

But the notions of the author of the preface on this subject are 
marked by still farther peculiarities. According to him, “ were the 
Missionaries to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not 
conquered by the English, such as Turkey and Russia, &c., which are 
muem nearer England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly 
sealous In propagating religion, and in flillowing the example of tlm 
founders of Christianity.” But, mark what follows, “ in Ben^, where 
the En^b are the sole rulers,” such preaclnng of the Gospel, far 
from being praiseworthy, is bounced as ^ an encroadbment upon the 
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^h\M of her poor timid and humUe hibaMtaii^” llii« aentimeat, 
strange as it may aoand^ haa nottbe merit of originaKty. Some infi- 
del Europeanst nearly forty years ago, befooled themselTes by asserUag 
sentiments of kindred character. What can be mcnre preposterous ! 
With these vould-be sages, truth and duty to God, are mere questions of 
time, place, and circumstance — ^to be determined in a great measure, 
by the accidents and tenures of earthly empire, and the latitudies and 
longitudes of geography ! And then, as to the rights^ which are said 
to he encroached upon by the highest and noblest efforts of OhrisUan 
philanthropy, what arc they ? \^at, but the rights of slaves — alaves, 
we mean, not in a physical, hut in what is worse, a mental and moral 
sense. True, by the plenary force of inveterate habit, and long fami- 
liarity, the man, who is physically a slave, may become strangely 
enamoured of Lis chains ; to these he may claim a right ; 
and the generous act of the liberator uho would set him free, 
he may, however perversely, regard as an encroachment on 
such hitherto undisturbed and undisputed right! But right is a 
correlative term, which implies a corresponding obligation. Where, 
then, is the counterpart obligation here ? The simple answer Is, that 
it does not, that it cannot, exist at all. Were the slave madly to claim the 
permanence of his condition of bondage as his right, is there any man, 
who, in cousequence of such unnatural claim, could be said to be brought 
under poritive obligation to perpetuate that state or condition, m the 
case of the unhappy claimant ? Smely not. The real obligation lies 
all Hie other way. It is an obligation, springing from the participation 
of a common nature and a common destiny, to emancipate the victim of 
slavery, or do idl that lies in one’s power to consummate so desirable 
an end. So, in a still higher degree, must it be with reference to the 
more fearful case of menial and moral seivitude. The victim thereof, 
in the sheer stupor of long established habit and unrefiective ignorance, 
may claim it as his special nght to continue ignorant, superstitious, 
morally degraded and socially miserable. But, who is thereby laid 
under any imperative obligation to be helpful in perpetuating the 
galling yoke^ A right to the enjoyment of a state of ignorance 
and superstition ! A right to the perpetuation of moral degra- 
dation and social misery I Surely these are sorry rights after all ! 
Who could envy them f Who could voluntarily be a party to their 
being upheld inviolable ? On the contrary, are we not urged by every 
dictate of reason, every solicitation of benevolence, every impulse of 
justice, to do what in us lies, by the diffusion of sound knowledge of 
every kind and degree, to set the infatuated bondsmen ftee leaving 
it to an emancipated and enlightened posterity to rise up, and, in 
deplcarlng the debasedness and ingratitude of their fathers, pronounce 
their liberatora blessed ? 

But the Missiomuries, it is alleged, in their illaminlng attempts, are 
given to little else than ** abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints** 
of IBnduism-^** resiling and mocking at the ndigion of the natives/* 
This is pure and unmixed calumny. These gentlemen, no doubt, are 
often led to speak of the gods and the religion of the Hindus And 
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lus lovers of trutb> thej must feel ihemaelves ooDStr«mdd> Itowevet pain* 
fully, to speak of Utings by their proper names* But, to say, whm one 
is compelied to speak of things ^at are evil in terms truly descriptive 
of the evil, that this is “ abuse or ridicule or reviling or mockery** 
in the (^dinary sense of these terms, is to say what is very incobemt 
and absurd If a man is detected in the very act of lying, or thieving, 
is it an act of reviling or mockery to call the one, by his proper name, 
** a liar/* and the other, by his proper name, ‘^a thief?*’ If the 
Hindu Shastms themselves, in a thousand forms, set forth the unseemly 
character and actions of ^eir leading divinities ;-^if some of them be 
depicted there, as murderers and lyars, thieves and drunkatds^as maltd;* 
oua, quarrelsome, cruel, and revengeful, — whose fault is this? Must the 
European be charged, as a reviler and mocker, merely for faithfully 
rehearsing the delineations furnished by the Sbastras themselves of 
the gods and retigion of Hinduism ? The charge is pre-eminently 
ridiculous. There is but one way of effectually silencing it. If a 
buffoon, clad in party-colored habiliments, does not relish the familiar 
designation of “ merry-andrew,” he has the cure in his own hands. He 
has only to cast aside his buffoonish raiment, and dotho himself like his 
neighbours ; and his ears will no more be offended by the sound of the 
obnoxious appellation So, with the adherents of the Hindu pantheon. 
If the gods whom they profess to worship, are, in their own sacred 
books, desenbed as personages whose society, if courted and cherished 
as merely human, would blast the reputation of any respectable Inhabitant 
in this city of palaces, they have the remedy in their own hands. 
They have only to give heed to the suggestions of reason and the moni- 
tions of conscience — to relinquish Iheir Polytheism and Pantheism, 
with all their idolatries and superstitions — to }ield to the invitationiB of 
a gracious God and close with the offers of a free salvation and then, 
would they no more be sensitively disposed to take umbrage when 
tliey heard what is evil, called evil — ^ivbat is noxious, noxiou8-~or 
what IS Mie, vile Fully delivered from the tyranny of a thousand 
oppressions, they would be the first to unite with their European 
brethren m every lawful effort to sweep away every surviving shred 
of an unsightly superstition from the polluted surface of this gor* 
geous land. 

The preface contains several other fancies and fallacies of a grotesque 
and ludicrous description But enough has been said to indicate its 
general tone and spirit. Interwoven, however, with its closely com- 
pacted texture of the erroneous and the incongruous, it does contrive 
to hook in two or three tolerable verities. Patched these are, no 
doubt, not unlike the purpureas patmus” of the Roman Satirist ; 
but still, some how or other, they are there. “ Division of caste,” for 
example, is declared to be “ ihe source of want of unity among us” 
(the Hindus). If it were source,*’ it would be ungainsayably 
correct. But, as it is, the position is only made stronger, ahd the 
wmider enhanced. For if division of caste” be deplored as ** the 
source of wwt of unitj,” and want of unity be regarded as a national 
calamity, is it not the more strange, that they^xho make the significant 
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acknowledgement, should be animated by the most fiery Malotism ift 
upholding and perpetoaUng the source” of one of the chiefest causes 
of national misery and woe ? Again, it is said that to introduce a 
religion by means of abuse and insult or by affording the hope of 
worldly gain is inconsistent with reason and justice.” Who will dispute 
a truth, or rather truism, like this ? And yet, how smgular the com- 
mentary thereupon, which is furnished by tlw veiy pamphlet before 
us 5— a pamphlet, consisting of tracts, designed to introduce “Vedan- 
tism” to the notice and favour of educated Hindus, by heaping all 
manner of “ abuse and insult” on the inspired verities of the Christian 
faith ! Once more, truth and true religion” it is remarked, “ do not 
always belong to wealth, and power, high names and lofty palaces.” And 
yet, what is a more unceasing and favourite theme, with the very indi- 
ters and approvers of this just sentiment, than the fact — ^that the natives 
who have hitherto embraced Christianity belong chiefly to those 
classes— who have no pretensions to ** wealth and power, high names 
or loAy places ?” — as if it were something of a physical impossibility 
for such humble persons to discover truth and the true rehgion !” — 
But enough, the whole pieface is a tissue of inconsistency and error. 
Even the few truths that have found their way into it, appear like so 
many grains of salt thrown into a putrid tank, or a few stray pebbles 
stuck in the mud and mire of its slimy banks. 

And what shall we say as to the “ tracts” themselves, which are intro- 
duced by such a “ preface ?” What can we say less, tlian that they 
are as worthy of tite prefiice, as the preface is of them ? From the 
form and gesture— the port and bearing— the grimaces and the antics of 
the porter at the gate, some shrewd inferences may be drawn relative 
to the character of the denizens within. In truth, these tracts are 
wi etched stuff— wretched in every respect, — wretched in sense and 
sentiment, in spirit and manner, object and end. None of them are 
oiiginal. The first two are reprints from a periodical which breathed 
and gasped its short-lived existence, under the name of the Brabma- 
uical Magazine, upwards of fifteen years ago* The third consists of 
a series of worse than worthless controversial letters which were pub- 
lished in a Calcutta journal, as far back as the year 1823. Of the 
whole three, we ma 3 r say in a single word, that, instead of being, as the 
title deceptively indicates, “ Tracts on Hindu Theism,” they are stricUy 
and truly lyac^ designed io misrqfresmiy caricaiuref and 
Chriitianity^^ To offer any serious comments on such impious mis- 
statements of fact— such gross and horrible perversions of the purest 
and holiest and most glorious truths,— would be somewhat like encoun- 
tering “ the fishy fume,” which drove the Legendary Spirit 

** From Medea post to Egypt, there &8t bound.'' 

As to the fourthaud concluding tract, by Baba Prasuna Kumar lliakur, 
we oan only express our unfeigned regret that any production firom the 
pen of so respectable a Native gentleman, should be found associated 
with such disieputallc attempts to degrade what is most sablime-^evile 
what is most i encrablc'-and rail, with insulting profanity, at what is most 
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sacred The tract itself is ^ery brief— occupjing liutc more thau two 
pages. ^ Though containing some grierous misapprehensions and mis- 
takesy it has about it altogether a more genilemai^y air, a more candid 
bearing, a more tolerant and kindly aspect and demeanour than any of its 
predecessors. Its quotations from Hindu authorities cannot do much 
to commend Vedaptism to the wise and good. What enlightened Theist 
is in danger of being proselytized to Hindu Theism, by Sanskrit slokes 
like these ? The £vm6 Rik^ C?aMa, Piamka^ and DukshukikUa 

should be sunff ; beeauee by their constonr use man attame stpreme beaii^ 
Agwn, “ He who is skilled in playing on the lute (vina), who 
is intimately acquainted with the various tones and harmonies, and who 
is able to beat time in music, will enter without diffimiky upon the road 
of salvation” What enlightened Christian can be discomposed by 
finding that they who are most \irulent in abusing his faith, are those 
who arc most ignorant of its real nature, or most opposed in their own 
lives to its practical unspotted holiness ? The worthy Babu’s conclu- 
ding remark is most sound. It is,'’ says he, “ almost impossible, ns 
every daj’s experience teaches us, for men. when possessed of wealth 
and power, to perceive their own defects ” Is any proof wanted ^ 
Let the wealthy and powerful leaders of the Brahma and Dharma and 
Tattwabodhini Sabhas funiibh the reply. 

But, here, we must pause. Nearly the entire pamphlet is compos- 
ed of mis-shapen and unsightly materials. The brief concluding 
tract, though in some vital respects, essentially erroneous, is by far its 
seemliest portion. It is like a trim little apex, — framed, in the compopite 
style, out of somewhat better and worse ingredients, — surmountinfir a 
pile of the vilest rubbish ever raked together from the purlieus of the 
Temple of Error. 


The next work, the Bhagavat Gita, one of the principal standards 
of the Vedantists, is also a reprint, — a reprint of Wilkins’ celebrated 
translation. But, it is not a Beprint merely. It professes to be 
“ thoroughly revised and tmproted The original author Mr, Wilkins 
was really a great and accomplished scholar— profoundly conversant 
alike with the Sanskrit and the English languages. And he who 
engaged “ thoroughly to r&visc and improve” ilie finished work of such 
a scholar, would require to possess accomplishments somewhat similar, 
or at least not glaringly deficient. How far the present Heviser and 
Improver possesses the requirite qualifications for so arduous a task, 
may soon be made to appear. We have not to go far in quest of u 
criterion, from which to form some approximate judgment. The 
Beviser has favoured us with an explanatory prefsce. We shall now 
quote it entire ; — 

** delay^ which is observed palpable, in submitting this work to the 
^hlic, is ascrihable to the dearth of Time, in conseouence of the irrepres- 
sible discharge^ of onerous avocations of the eartn ; and to the quaint 
advertence, Mhich the duty bound me to pay, to rend^ the subject-matter 
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of thb vork M nearly alienable to the exactness of the onginal^ and to the 
refined taste of la&flv^e of the modem age, as possible. 

To state the ment of this work, I need not say any thing in eulogiiun ; 
but rely silentiy upon the decision of the learned rublic.— Some information 
however of the objects, that led me to revise this work, being considered 
necessaiy to offer to the Public, I humbly state without prgudice, that, 
having found the present generation of Hindostan, fast losing sight of the 
true path of Beliglon and morality, and imperceptably throwing themselves 
into more and more inextricable mazes of mystery, guided by a glimmering 
light of the customs and usages of the world ; and observing the culpable 
ignorance of a mmority of Europeans, of the existence of any such religious 
work among the Natives of this extensive tract of the Globe ; I determined 
to supply aU of them with the desideratum, by reviving from ashes the one, 
that had once appeared in the world, from the able pen of Dr. Wilkins ; 
supplying, in the interim, the defects observed therein ; and plying such fit 
instruments as to dress the whole m accordance with the taste of present 
oge.-*The existence of an Enghsh translation of this valuable work, was 
hitherto almost unknown to a majority of the Natives of this Country, 
owing either to the limited circulation of this work among them, as they 
were not then inclined to peruse it, being prohibited by Keligion ; or to the 
want of a sum of Ks. 10 to buy, each of them^ one for study — Strange it is 
to observe, that people are rather found ready to squander away any eum of 
money to foster Luxury than forward to spend a few rupees for self-improve- 
ment — 

I am perfectly aware, as far as 1 could clearly and patiently keep sight 
of the trae path of the Hindoo religion, that of all the religious works 
among the Natives the present is the most ancient and important one, that 
I can ever confidently offer to the Public. — ^Notwithstanding this work may 
seem to be replete with sentiments of by^gone — Ages, admixtured with the 
then current modes of speech ; yet if it be stripped of us antic garb, and its 
natural firame be exposed to the world, 1 doubt not all of them would 
unhesitatingly applaud its design and trace it to the voice of that a'uful 
Creator. It is as solid in structure as an old Castle over-run by Ivy and 
Moss. 

1 should not expatiate further on the subject, as a deliberate perusal of 
the whole, would word a better view of it to the Readers, than they can 
prudently expect any sketch of it from me in the Preface. 

Although the present age is more prolific and it may therefore produce 
as many eminent geniuses as the world can afford space, yet a very few of 
them will cope, in the prosecution of des^ with zeal and faith, with the 
humble 

Janmry A(h, 1845. Revises, 

Such is the Preface !-™and such a specimen of the style of the self- 
appointed Reviser and Improver of Wilkins ! But, perhaps, the execu- 
tion of the self-imposed task of revision and improvement may exhibit 
superior traits of artistic skill. Well, we shall see For this end, 
let us first quote the opening passage from the original translation by 
Mr. Wilkins : — 

X 

, Dhrbbtarabhtra sukd, 

^ Tall me, O what the people of my own party, and those of the 

who are assembled at Kooroo4iehitra resolved for war, have been, 

doing* 
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<< Dootyadhan having seen the aimy of the Pandm drawn np ibr battle, 
west to his Preceptor, and addressed him in the following words :** 

** Behold! O master, said he, the mighty army of tne sons oSJNndoQ 
drawn forth by thy pupil, the experienced son of Drocpad^ In it are 
heroes, such as Bheim or Arfoon ; there is Yoojfoodhana, and Veeratf and 
Drocpad and Bhreeshtaketoo^ and CheKeeianai and the valiant prince of 
jSxstsee, and Pooroqfeetf and Komtetbhojat and Stcya a mighty chief, and 
Yoodhamanyoo- Veekranta^ and the daring Ootomot^a ; so the son of ^oo- 
hhadra^ and the sons of JS^reeakna the daughter of Droopadf all of them 
great in arms. Be acquainted also with the names of those of our party 
who are the most distinguished. 1 will mention a few of those who are 
amongst my generals, by way of example. There is thyself, my Preceptor, 
and Bhee&hma, and Kreepa the conqueror m battle, and AncaHhama, and 
Veekama, and the son of Sama-datta, with others in vast numbers who 
for my service have forsaken the love of life. They are all of them practis- 
ed m the use of arms, and experienced m every mode of llglit. Our 
innumerable forces are commanded by Bkeeshma, and the inconsiderable 
army of our foes is led by Bkeem. Let all the generals, according to their 
respective divisions, stand in their posts, and one and all resolve Bheohkmu 
to support." 

The ancient chief, and brother of the nandsire of the JTooroos, then, 
shouting with a ^oice like a loanng hon,blcw hts shell to raiKcthe spirit 
of the iToeroo chief, and instantly innumerable shells, and other warlike 
instruments, were struck up on all sides, so that the clangour was excessive. 
At this time Kreeehna and Arjoan were standing in a ^^plcndid chariot 
drawn by white horses. Th^ al&o sounded their shells, which were of 
celestial form • the name of the one which was blown by Kreeshna^ was 
Panchajanya^ and that of Arjoon was called Beva-da^. Bfteem, of dread- 
ful deeds, blew his capacious shell Potendia, and Yoodheeshteerf the royal 
son of KoonteOt sounded Ananta- Veejay^ NaKool and Sahadeva blew tboir 
shells also , the one called Soogosha, the other Maneepooshpala, 'Ilie prince 
of Kasee of the mighty bow, Heekhandeo, JJhreeshtadhofmina, Veerata, 
SatyaJeee oi invincibm arm, JDrocpqd and the sons of liU ro)al daughter 
Kreeshnaf which the son of Soobhadra^ and all the other chiefs and nobles, 
blew also their res^ctive shells ; so that their shrill sounding voices pierced 
the hearts of the Aboroos, and re-echoed with a dreadful noise from neaven 
to earth. 

In the mean time Arjoon, percei\ing that the sons of Bheetarashfra stood 
ready to begin the fight, and that the weapons began to fiy abroad, having 
taken up hia bow, addressed Kreeehna in tne followmg words * 

Arjoon. 

** I pray thee, Kreeahna, cause my chariot to be drilven and placed between 
the two armies, that I may behold who are the men that stand ready, 
anxious to commence the bloody fight ; and with whpm it is that I am to 
fight in this ready field ; and who they are that are here assembled to sup- 
port the vindictive son of Bhreetaraahtra in the battle," 

Kreeahna being thus addressed by Arjoon, drove the chariot , and, having 
caused it to Mt in the midst of the space in front of the two armies, bade 
Afjoon cast his eyes towards the ranlw of the Koorooa, and behold where 
stood the aged BKeoahma, and Dron, with all the chief nobles of their party. 
He looked at both the armies, and beheld, on either side, none but granosires, 
undes, couains, tutors, sons, and brothers, near relations, or bosom friends , 
and when he had gazed for a while, and beheld such fnends as these prepared 
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for the fight, he woe seized ndth 6:Ktreme pity and compunction, and 
uttered his sorrow in the following words 

In immediate juxta*position with this ele^nt translation of Mr. 
Wilkins, let us now place the “ rmnaed and mproved** version of the 
modem Editor of his work. It is, verbatim et Ideraim^ punctuation, 
spelling and all, as follows ; — 

Dhbbeetarasht&a satd, 

** Tell me, O Sanjay^ what are the people of my own party, and that 
of the Pasdoos, assembled at KtHivookAetra for war, doing at present. — 

Sanjat replied^ — Thorjodhan having seen the army of the Pmdoos 
drawn up for uattle, went to his Preceptor, and thus addressed him ; — 

** Behold 1 O master, the mighty army of the sons of Pandoo drawn 
forth by tbj pupil, the experience son of Droopad. In it are the heroes. 
Bkeem^ Aryoon^ Joqfoodkana, Verat, Droopad, Dhreeshtaketoo, Ckekeetana, 
the valient pnnce of Kasee, Pooroojeet, Koomteehhoja Sodva a mighty 
chief, Joodhatnanyoo Veekranta, the danng Ootamofvja, uie son of Soobbadar, 
•And Drowpadyo j all armipotent. — Know also the names of those of our 
party who are the most distinguished, I will name some of them, for 
instance ; Thyself, my Preceptor, Bheeshma, Krmpa the powerful Amat- 
lahma, Veekama son of Sama*datta, and others innumerable, who for 
my service have forsaken the love of life ■ all of them are veteran wamors. 
— Our innumerable forces are commanded by Bheeehma, and the mconsidera* 
ble army of the antagonists is headed by Bhieem, Let all the Generals, stand 
on their respective posts according to divisions, and resolve to support 
Bheeehma, 

The ancient chief, the brother of grandsire of the Kooroos, then, shouting 
with a voice hke a roani^ lion, Mew hxs shell to raise the spirit of the 
Kooroo chief instantly numerous shells, and other warlike instruments, 
struck up on all sides, so that the clangour was excessive. At this time 
Kreeshna, and Atyoon were standing on a splendid chariot drawn by white 
horses; they also sounded their shells which were of celestial form ; the 
name of the one blown by Khreeahna, was Phanehajanya, and thatlw Aryocn, 
Deva^datta, Bheem, the champion blew his dreadful shell Pondra, foodheesh^ 
teer, the royal son of Aooatee, sounded Ananta^Vetyay, Nakool Shooykosh 
and Sabadeva, Maneepooshpaka, The pnnce of Kasee Seekkandee, Dhreesh-^ 
tadhoomna, Veerata, and Satydkee are all of mvincible arms, Drowpad 
the sons of his royal Soohadra with all other chiefs and nobles, blew 
their respective sheUs also , so that the shnil sound pierced the hearts of 
the Kooroos, and re-echoed with a dreadful noise from heaven to the earth. 

In the mean time Afyoon, perceiving that the sons of Dhreetarstskira 
stood ready to shed the blood, and that their arms and weapons assumed 
the destructive operation, he grasped up his bow, and thus addressed 
Kreeshna : * 

Abjoon . — ** 1 pray thee, Kreeshna, cause my chariot to be driven and 
placed between the two arnues, that I may behold, those that are in complete 
array, anxious to decide the fate of the day, with whom I am doomed to 
contend m this ready field, and who are those heroes assembly here to 
vindicate the son of Dkreetarashtra by effhsion of blood. 

Kreeshna being thus sohdted by Afywm, drove the chamot, and caused 
It to halt in the imdst ^ the space mi vacant between the two anmes, and 
afforded him an ample opportumty to surrey the ranks and files of the 
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Kooroost and to discovcar where stood the aged Bileeflm« and Dom, with 
aD chief nobles of their partr. Aijotm bamg avoiled of die oj^rttmit^ 
looked at both the anmea, ana observed that none was dtocovmble on either 
side but grandaires, uncles, cousins, taton, sons, iMrothers, and affimties 
and sudi fnends as amieared m the fidd. He bdng sensed with extreme 
pity and compunedon, disclosed die afflictions in the following strain.”*-- 

Such is a specimen of the ori^nal from the practised hand of WilUns, 
mid such a specimen of the revision and improvement” of it by G. P. 
0. ! Having been at some pains to look over the whole, we can 
honestly say, that this is a fidr specimen of the mode and manner in 
which the original is revised and improved throughout. And is it not 
sufficiently woeful ? Was there ever self-deception comparable to this ? 
Surely, for a time, the author must have been under the real influence 
of MayOi the famous and the favourite Illusory energy of the Vedantists. 
If, instead of the misapplied terms ** thoroughly revised and improved,” 
the title page bore “ thoroughly mutilated and deformed,” it would 
have been far more truthful, because far more accurately descriptive of 
the reality. Was there no learned member of the Tattwabodhini 
Sabha, at hand, who, for the credit of the Society, could whisper in his 
ear that it was necessary for him to learn to creep before he could walk, 
far less attempt to soar, as on a winged Pegasus, into the aerial re- 
gions ? Or, if a whisper did not suffice, was there no kind friend who, 
by a gentle twitch of the ear, could suggest the propriety of his return- 
ing to school and re-joining the Grammar class, there to perfect hU 
acquaintance at least with the rudimcntal departments of Orthography, 
Etymology and Syntax ? Perhaps not. Or, if there bad been, proba- 
bly momtion would have been thrown away. He who, from excess of 
vanity, self-conceit, or ignorance, could allow himself to be so seized 
and hurried away by the “ cacoethes scribendi,” or so fearlessly adven- 
ture to make himself ridiculous, might possibly be found to have joined 
the forlorn ranks of the incorngibies. Be that as it may, if a man 
will befool himself, he must needs be permitted to do so. Eut it is sad 
to think, bow, in so doing, he may be inflicting irreparable injury on a 
good cause. Such, in our view, is the cause of native English education. 
Now, were one, smitten with the Anglophobia which boiled and fumed 
in some of our great Orientalists, a few years ago, once more to appear 
amongst us, what an exbaustless theme for ridicule would he find in UiU 
“ revision and improvement” of Wilkin’s Bhagavat Gita ? — not deserved 
ridicule of the folly and foolhardiness of the Reviser and Improver, 
but undeserved ridicule of the entire scheme of initiating Native youth 
into a knowledge of the English language ! And even now, were any 
one, hostilely or indiflerently disposed, unreflectingly and unwarranta- 
bly to assume that the present work presents a faer specimen of the 
' average attainments gained by the senior students in any of our higher 
English Institutions, how, in his estimation, would the cause of EngHsh 
Education be compromised and degraded ! Our only consolation 
is, in the perfect assurance that such a work Is no fair specimen 
of the capabilities and acquirements of our better Educated Native 
youth. Very far the reverse We have seen, both in manuscript 
and in print, essays, dissertations, and exercises, on ail manner 
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of subjects, which, both as to matter and style, would have reflected 
credit on any individuals of similar standing among those who claim 
the English as their mother tongue, and one or other of England’s 
Academic bowers, as their Alma Mater, But, why travel beyond 
our own pages, for a complete corroboration of our statement^ When 
we point to the fact, that the two articles on the “ Kulin Brahmans’' 
and the “ Transition states of the Native mind,” are the genuine un- 
aided compositions of an educated Native of this land, whose vernacular 
IS the Bengali, we need appeal to no farther evidence in proof of the 
capacity of Native youth for a thorough mastery of the English 1 m- 
guage. And it is this very capacity, on the part of the many, which 
ought to keep back the few from making a p\AUc ostentatious parade 
of their own deplorable incapacity Such incapacity, when coupled 
with becoming modesty and ‘diffidence, would only excite our pity ; 
but when it struts before us with presumptnous air and unblushing 
effrontery, as it does in the person of the *• Reviser and Improver’’ of 
Wilkins’ Bhagavat Gita, it loudly calls for the severest reprobation 
For one, so thoroughly and hopelessly disqualifled to undertake to 
revise and improve” the floished work of such an author as Wilkins, 
is much the same thing as it would be for a common bricklayer to 
undertake to enhance the symmetry of a statute of Phidias ; or for a 
dauber of children’s toys to undertake to mellow the tints of a paint- 
ing of Raphael ; or for a constructor of Indian wigwams to under- 
take to improve the classic architecture of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Philosophically, morally, and religiously the cause of the Tedantists 
is a bad one. And being so, its defenders must ever and anon be 
driven to the most disreputable shifts — of which the reprint of obso- 
lete tracts, remarkable chiefly for their disingenuousness and insolent 
scurrility, and the republication of mutilated and mangled editions of 
other men’s works, form only a few favourable specimens. If they 
were wise, and listen to the voice of friendly monition which we have 
more than once tendered to them, they might yet emerge from the 
swamps and jungles of tangling abstractionfi and deadly error, and come 
forth to the open fields and fair heavens, that ever glow with radiations 
of light and truth. But it is too much to expect such a display of 
moral courage. They have unhappily committed themselves on the 
side of error ; and they have repeatedly attempted, however 
% ainly and impotently, to defend their untenable position To them, 
therefore, we fear that the grave remark of the sagacious Hooker 
must be strictly applicable. So easy,” says he, “ is it for 
every man to err, and so hard to wrest from any man’s mouth the 
plain acknowledgement of error, that what hath been once so inconsi* 
derately defended, the same is commonly persisted in, as long as wit, 
by whetting itself, is able to find out any shift, be it never so slight, 
whereby to escape out of the hands of present contradiction.” x 


The third work at the head of this article need not detain us long. 
It is characterued by sobriety and good sense. The thoughts, how- 
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e&ti, boUi ta regim Ita tnsttar aod its a^ta, l» tetite tt immSIf 
aflbotiV6£MrtheeBdlii view* Were&rtolt, d»le8j as aiworftiiaiUiw 
moremeate of the Tedaude parijr are not uno^ioed w eew^ 
bel<Higiiig to thrown common And certainl^t in p<dBt o(lStM^ 
and afyle» the mUhe aoUior of the '* Detached Tlio^t%’* howater 
dent) tmmeasnniblj exoeb the notnw edIUar of the ** miaad and improt* 
ed**^ition of Wilkina’ Bhagavat Oita. As a apednieii, we adael the 
fdbwing extract :-*« 

^ Again, the Vedantiats have notmenodon of tihe futm world, as tha 
highest bl^ of which thev have any notiotu ie mmihikUtoH or an abeo^ 
tion in Ddty*s seif. 1 would rather belieTe in the doctrines ^ the BdiliiSi, 
which Inculcate much heartj lore and derotedness towards XrMmtf than 
like the firog in the fable, Uunk of awelUng myself into the ox, X would now 
aril you a&r quesrion, Which of the two creeds in a eomparaimd point of 
vtinff, is lUbriy to redue our feelings, hamonise our passions, and render ua 
bett^ adapted to discharge the duties of social life F Your Veda do not 
consider it of paramount importance, to have a proper regard for the social 
feelings of man, and would persuade us to stifle them ^together, rererse 
theorder of nature, break through her inviolable laws, and pam our days in 
continual wunve contemplation : and while they terrify us with an enmner- 
atioD of dire punishments for the tranagresuon of these commands, as n 
reward for their obedience, hold oat'--totu annihilation of our feriingi and 
existence I I am weak enough to confess that I shudder at tli» idea. 
Hiese gloomy doctrines are^ more suited to the retired life of an aseetio 
hermit, than a sodety of rational beings. 

The authors and followers of these doctrines, aware of this deplorablo 
defect, have been constrained to contradict themselTes, and allow a greater 
latitude to some whom they distinguish under the name of Ihe * worldly* 
or householders. In such persons they do not even heeitate to counte- 
nance rites more supentitious, and upon whom they impose more atisobiov- 
ous tasks. They do not thus entirely teach the felsebood of Hinduism, and 
directly inculcate the doctrine d tranamigrarion of souk, aa weU as the exis- 
tence of an order of heavenly bmngs, fer inferior^ in every iw^eet to the 
Angels of the Jews and Christians, and no wise superior to the dem^htunan or 
demi-bnital Gods and Goddesses of the ancient neathens, Xliase ingmiioua 
atrunke at sabtmfuges, which they make to cloak incomistenoz^ am 
childish and inefficient Ail this does not speak to the credit of your sacred 
volumes. The oeremomea and penitences which they prescribe to their 
Mowen such aa gfgg Jagya, Ac. are intbemsdvm evioent fowofe of th^ 

absorditv and impurity. 

Aa 1 nave alluded to the doctrine of transmigratioBi 1 mw paaionglT 
remark, that I eonrider this tenet to be entirely subvemve of the moral 
government ol God, inconustent and selfoontradietory, zneidcatsng a 
nothm of rewmds and punishments which necessarily presupposes tim 
hmnaa Soul to have afire^om of action end choke, and i^it^ in the 
•ame breath, the system of Predastiiiatiair-^us exporing the juai and 
Impartial Pmridenoe in the Hghi of a whimrical end m^ust peiseentor. 
In rimrt, the dootrhie is insulting to the Divine attribatas---dfinad^ to 
Human nature, virioim in ita dSoSot «>d the wildest chimera of mAMm d 
mad nem that wee ever ooaorivedly any itoenriedbiain. 

Whet do you mean hy Awquesrion m * For whom and fer what f whkfe 
you have dta pvt to ms^ when talking of thaaa siqpecsthioiia riteif taa 

d 
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Sir’ for the worship (A the Creator . but what of that^ Does this remove 
the odium ^ — The above admission, may, in the opinion of some, palliate 
the guilt, but in mine, the defence criminates more, than the charge and the 
proof had done. We may tolerate a fool to worship his Demons and 
Dcmi*gods, in unmeaning rites, and on absurd principles, but it is the 
highest piece of unpardonable inconsistency, nay, sin, in a philosopher, 
who has discovered the high attributes of the Deity, to offer his devotions 
due, like an ignorant barbarian immersed neck-deep in a quagmire of 
superstition. The mmd of the latter has to struggle through a chaos of 
darkness, but should he who has got m his hands a lamp brilliant like 
the god of day, to guide his steps, through a clear and well-paved road, 
shut his eyes and stumble, 1 apprehend I shall be inclined to withhold my 
pity for his misfortunes. 

Are you not ashamed at the change which you have made for the vsorse^ 
From an idolater of imaginary beings, animate and inanimate matter, and 
ilgurativc persuiufications of abstract words, you have descended to deify 
some letters of the Sanskrit alphabet I cannot refrain from expressing my 
unqualified indignation ut the repetition of Gayatri. What is the use of 
it, and that again with so much formality ^ If it be superstition to count 
the beads, or to number a manii a on the points of the fingers, it is equally 
so to repeat aloud the names of the Almighty or any passage of the Veds. 
You may, whenever y ou like or feel inwardly ’ll itlnn your heart a necessity 
for the same, senou«iIy and calmly think of him , sometimes when you are 
intensely mo\ed, bis {fame, as a call or appeal to bis judgement or elemcncy, 
may almost mstinrlivcly slip out of your lips , but I do not like the idea of 
another man repeating within my hearing, for his own sanctification, or my 
edification, names of the Almighty, like a Muhammandan crier I admit with- 
out any degree of modification, tliat the repetition of the Gayatri and the Ve- 
daic text is belter adapted to enable the audience to hear them better, and 
oftcnei, and thus to learn them. But ^hat necessity does there exist of 
their being taught with so much concern, when your own quotations from 
the Veds, declare them to be unnccesary? If you believe that the repeti- 
tion of the Qoyatn a certain number of Umes, is likely to expiate all our 
worldly sms, and to secure us final beatitude, what objection can you ha\e, 
to the Ilannam of a Bhoistub, or any other kind of Jop, or to the 

Tusheeh of a Muhammadan, or the heads of a Koman Catholic® If you say 
that the impression of the sublime truths contained in the Gayatri and 
other texts, is the object ol their repeated inculcation, I would take the Lberiy 
to ask simply * Do all the members or rather the audience understand the 
Sanskrit,— the old enigmatical and out-of-use style of the Veds If only 
exphnatton is the object, the ceremony of repetition should unhesitatingly 
and without delay be dispensed w'lth, as an unnecessary waste of time. 
You should put a stop to tnesmiVe, and employ the moments thus sa\ed 
inthcdelnery of sermons I admit that our piety demands as much cul- 
tivation for developcment, as benevolence does require, or is requisite to 
prevent the out-growth of self-interest, but a patient hearing of the Veds 
alone, will not answer the object in \ iew. 

You must attach Uio same importance to the reading of the text, as the 
benighted portion of the Hindus do to e. path and the Muhammadan 

to Talawut Y^ou must pre-suppose the efficacy of mayte, before you can 
hope to drive out superstition trom the mmds of your ignoraAt country- 
men, by the virtue of reading overt that is, to them, the Vedaic text. 
Attraction may be the end of the musical per^rmance, but 1 do not find 
the utility of vociferating the hard and unintelligible passages from your 
sacred volumes. 
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These, howerer, I find are the bolds that superstition stUl has upon jour 
minds. You ha\e broken the chains that were shackled on your lejrs, but 
the scars imprinted by them are atiil visible and uncured. Tune will heal 
them, $0 as to leave nosJen of the igaomiuy under ivhich you had laboured 
so long ** 

For the present, wc are done. While we ro^wt c\er wage war vvith the 
principles of the Vc<lantist 9 , because we behete them to be not merely 
speculatively eironeous, but practicallj injunous to the best interests of 
man, we cherish no feelings but lliose of kiiKlluiess and good will per- 
sonally towards themsehes Wc deplore their doMous wanderings 
from the p.iths of truth, and their continued entanglement amid the 
mazes of error We deplore also tlie fatal necessity under which 
they appear to have brought themsehesof exhibiting apraefunf conduct w 
hfCs at opm uar intk their otvn avoited principles In theory y they profess 
to repudiate idolatry ; xwpractlcey they, directly or indocctlyy uiiceahingly 
uphold It He who joins in the hymns addiessed to the one Supreme Ood 
tLiihout a second, m the hall of the Brahma Sabha, may, and often does, 
proceed therefrom to honour ivith his presence the senseless and revolt- 
ing ceremonies at the shriue of Kah or Durya ' buch systematic 
incorisUtcnc}', amounting to practical hypocrisy, cannot fail to deaden 
every bettei Iceling, and ultimate 1> to “bear the conscience ab with a 
red hot iron 


The llshnv Puranay a system of Ihndn Myfhohqifand Tradition, 
translated from the oitytnal 'Snnsknt, and illustrated^ by Notes, 
derited claejly fotti other Pm atlas, hy IL IL Jf dso/i,\^^b 
4W0. p.p, 704. 

The career of Professor W71son has been an illustrious one ni the 
line of Oriental Uesearcli , originally a surtreon on the Bctigal esta- 
blishment, he applied the powers oi lu^ mind m India to mv csUgationt# 
into the literature and antiquities of llie Brahmans, tollowmg out the 
course which had been marked out and pursued uilh sur h distniguished 
success by Chambers, Jones and Colchiooke We admue that untiring 
energy which enabled Colonel Pohei, amid the harassing interrujitions 
that disturbed India ui the middle ot last century, to engage witli un- 
svverviiio^ aidour in the search after tlic scattered copies of the \ edas 
Professor Wilson displays similar perseverance, and notwithstanding 
that the literary atmosphere of Brigland is darkened with the clouds 
of religious and political strife, he moves on in his course uudiMmbcd 
and unaffected, occupied with the calm and tianquilh-mg subject of 
the long faded literary’ gloiies of Hindustan. tran’^Ialioii of the 

Vishnu Purana IS one of the results of his labors. 

Happily for the cause of Oriental literature the period when fine spun 
theories and airy speculations on Hinduism were in vogue, is fast passing 
away, — men now call for facts and data in the genuine spml ofthe 
Baconian philosophy The most distinguished orientalists of the day 
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are giving the best energies of their minds to the laborious, though un- 
thankful, work of translation. One of the early pioneers m the field of 
Eastern research in Calcutta, the late W. Chambers, remarked sixty 
years a^, broad foundation of genuine information ought to be 
laid, before we proceed to raise conspicuous superstructures ; for, other- 
wise, in vain will the philosopher indulge his speculations, or the 
historian polish his periods ” It is m consequence of their deficiency 
in a wide and carefully selected collection of facts, that the works of 
Bryant, Maurice, Faber, Wilford, — tho’ of high repute in their time,— 
now almost cease to be regarded as authorities on questions appertaining 
to the nature and origin of Hinduism Vans Kennedy s work on “ the 
M5 thology of the Hindus” surpasses in value almost all tliat has been 
written during the last century on the question of the antiquity of the 
Brahmanical 8 V stem, inasmuch as be gnes copious translations from 
ouginal Sanskrit writings ; a writer m the Quaiteihj Review lemarks, 
“ It is important that the Sanskrit books which have been held up as so 
sacred and so ancient, should be giver to Europe in the languages fami- 
liar to e\ery one, that wc might not be blinded by the erroneous 
admiration of credulous and misjudging enthusiasts, but be enabled 
to ciiticizc freely and judge impartially for ouisehes” Orientalism, 
like science and philology, IS m a state of progressive ad\anceraeut ; 
new light is being poured on the subject with the revolution of every 
year 

The publication of such works as the Vishnu Parana is to be hailed 
with joy by every Christian mind ; they show the Hindu sjstem in 
Its naked deformity,— they remove that veil of mjstery which had so long 
served to shioud in the arcana of a difficult language all the fuvohties 
and obscpiutos so inecparably interwoven witli^ Hinduism both in 
theory and practice But above all they refute in tlie clearest 
and most convincing manner the proud and lofty assumptions adopted 
by the votaries of Brahmanism Bentley was one of the first who 
broke the spell of credulity with lefercnce to the antiquity of Hinduism, 
as he showed by astronomical calculations the modern origin of the 
Puranas Hceren and Wilson have followed in his wake, the latter 
has completely destroyed, by arguments adduced from internal evidence, 
the prestige of a venerable antiquity hitherto assigned to the Puranas. 
On this point we give the following quotation from Professor Wilson’s 
most able and valuable preface to the Vishnu Parana, “ The Puranas 
offer characteristic peculiarities of a modem description, in the para- 
mount importance which they assign to individual divinities, in the 
variety and purport of the rites and observances addressed to thexn, 
and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the power and giaci- 
ousness of these deities, and of the efficacy of implicit devotion to them 
Siva and Vishnu, under one or other form, are almost the sole objects 
that claim the homage of the Hindus in the Purana«., departing from 
the domestic and elemental ritual of the Vedas, and exhibiting a^ectarial 
fervour and exclusiveness not traceable m the Ramayana, and only to 
a qualified extent in the Mahabharata; the Puranas, although they 
belong especially to that stage of the Hindu religion, in which faith 
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in some one dh inky was the prevailing principle, aic also a valuable 
record of the foim of Hindu belief, which came next in ordei to that 
of the Vedas, which grafted hero worship upon ilie simpler ritual of 
the latter; and which had been adopted, and was extenshely, perhaps 
universally, established m India at the time of the Greek in\asion The 
Hercules of the Greek writeis was indubitably the Balarama of the 
Hindus; and their notices of Mathura on the Jumna, and of the 
kingdom of the Surasem and the Pandoan country, eiidoncc the pnoi 
cunency of the traditions which constitute the argument of the Maha- 
bharata, and ^Yhlch are constantly repeated lu the Paranas, relating 
to the Pandata and Yada\ a races, to Krishna and lus coulcmporary 
heroes, and to the d\ nasties of the solai and lunar kings 

The perusal of the Vi>hnu Pm ana thiows cousulciahle light on 
various points connected with the Hindu faith — it dc^ci ibcs the popular 
religion— it makes no mention of the woiship of Brahm, of rites or 
of any temples or holy places being dedicated to him — it inculcates 
the doctrines of the infinite and perpetual revolutions of the univerHc 
and the coeternity of spirit and matter — it bleruK the Vcdaiitic tenet 
of the Maya or illusory 6)stem with the principles of Pantheism— 
the doctrine of Maja is not lecognised m the majoutv of the Puranas, 
hut was first mtioducod probably in the Bhng.iiat Gita, the Puranas 
seem however to identify Brahma. Vishmi and Siva, as onlj three 
names of the one true God, iho thej fully sanction polv theism , this 
inconsistency may be accounted for on the ground that the Puranas 
aie compilations from dilfeient sources, their want of s)stcni and 
method shews that they existed fonneily in the slate of legemla or 
mjthshke the poems of Ilornci, before they vvcresliung together m 
one epopeia , they occupy an intoi mediate position between epu and 
didactic poetry. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Vans Kennedy that “ the attempting 
to extract chronology or history from the data of the Puranas must be 
an operation attended with equal success as the extraction of sunbeams 
from cucumbers by the sages of Laputa.” Profe«hor Wilson inaintums 
that “ much of the list of d} nasties and individuals m the Vishnu Parana 
IS a genuine chronicle of persons if not of occurrences , there ih an inar- 
tificial simplicity and consistency in the succession of persons, and a 
possibility and probability m some of tlip transactions which give to 
these traditions the semblance of authenticity and lender it likely that 
they are not altogether without foundation , in the dynasties of lungs 
detailed m the Puranas we have a record, which although it cannot 
fail to have suffered detriment from age, and may have been injured 
by careless or injudicious compilation, preserves an account not wholly 
undeserving of confidence, of the cstablishrarnt and succcsbion of re- 
gular monarchies amongst the Hindus, from as eaily an era, and for 
as continuous a duration, as any in the credible annals of mankind 
Colonel Wilford fell into the grossest errors respecting the chronology 
and geograpliy of India, in consequence of his credulous reliance on 
the false assertions of his pandit, who forged certain Sanskrit writings, 
in order to substantiate his arguments. The following geographical 
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iriformation we derive from the Vishnu Parana — that the Kishedas 
or aboriginal tribes of the Vindhya range of mountains were probably 
among the first inhabitants of India — that the Yavans were the Greeks 
of Bactria and the Panjab — that Kamrup was the North East part of 
Bengal — that Pundra was the name of SouthBehar and the Jangal Mehals 
—that the Tamalcptas were a people at the western mouth of the Ganircs 
near Taraluk ; Tararalepte or Tamluk was a celebrated sea-port m 
the 4th century, and retmned its character m the 9fh and 12th The 
notes of Professor Wilson on the Geography of Hindustan are very 
valuable In its philosophical account the Vishnu Purana desenbes 
the sun as 100,000 leagues di«>tant from the earth — that it performs 
its re\oluUons m a chariot — that the Ganges has its source in the great 
too of Wbnu's left foot — tliat the moongUcs the dews to the clouds 
through tubes of an — lliat the rain which falls %>lnlo the sun is shining 
and without a cloud in the sky, is the water of the celestial Ganges 
shed by the f-olar t*\} s. 

The Vinliiiu Parana is diMded into ms books ; the 1st 
gi^ert an account of the creation, the primary sar^a^ i e , the 
universe proceeding from prakuti or eternal crude matter* and tlio 
secondary prati i^arga, oi the dcvelopcmcnt of the forms of things from 
the elemenlnry substances previously evolved , the tenets of the San- 
kliy a philosophy aie closely interwoven with thw description The 2nd 
book delailb the geographical system of the Puranas with a history 
ol the llle ol Bharata, fiom whom India derived its name Bharata 
Vaibha The 3id book de'^crlbcs the duties of caste and the pei form- 
ant e of funeral obseipues The 4th book contains all that the Hindus 
possess of their am icnt Instorv The 5lh book is entirely occupied 
with the life of Krishna The 6‘th book gives an account of the 
dissolution of the woild by fire and walci, and the perpetual renovation 
of Hungs Professor W. thinks that from internal evidence it is 
pi obable the Vishnu Purana vias composed about the middle of the 
eleventh century, ncai ly tuo cenliiiies subsequent to the peiiod when 
Sankara Acharya. the great Sana reformer, iioiuishcd it was evident- 
ly v^utten in order to advocate the cause of Hindu sectarianism 

The following quotation from this Purana shews the minute obser- 
V ances imposed on a Hindu householdei — 

“ Let luin (when rising from bed,) nnee his mouth with water that is pure, 
neither fetid nor frothy, nor full of bubbles , and again use earth to cleanse 
hi6 feet, washing them w*ell with water lie is to drink water then three 
times and twice wash bia face w'ltb it ; and next touch mtb it his head, 
the cai^ties of the ey’es, ears, and nostrils, the forehead, the nav el and the 
heart. Having finally w^ashed his mouth, a man is to clean and dress lus 
hair, and to decorate his person, before a glass, wnth unguent«, garlands, 
and perfumes. He is then, according to the custom of his caste, to acquire 
wealth, for the sake of subsibtence , and with a hvely faith worship the 
(jods. Sacrifices with the acid juice, those with charified butter and those 
with ofienngs of food, are comprehended in wealth w^herefore Ibt men 
exert themselves to acquire wealth for these purposes As preparatory 
to all established rites m dev'otion the house-holder should bathe m the 
water of a nver, a pond, a natural channel> or a mountain torrent ; or he 
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may bathe upon dry ground, with water drawn from a well, or taken from a 
nver, or other source, where there is any objection to batlung on the spot. 
When bathed, and clad in clean clothes, let him de\ outly offer libations to 
the Gods, sages, and progenitors, \iitb the parts of the hand sevcTally 
sacred to each, lie niu«t scatter water there to gratify the Gods ; as many 
times, to please the Rishis , and once, to propiliale Prajapati. He must 
also make three libations, to satisfy the progenitors He must then present 
VI ith the part of the band sacred to the manes, n ater to his paternal grand- 
father and great-grand-father, to his maternal grand-father, great-grand- 
father and his father , and at pleasure to his mother’s mother and grand- 
mother, to the n ife of his preceptor, his maternal uncle, and other relations, 
to a dear friend, and to the king Let him also, after hbations have been 
made to the Gods and the rest, present others at pleasure for the bench t of all 
beings, reciting inaudibly this prayer. * * • HuMiig then rmseil his mouth, 
he is to offer w'ater to the sun, touching Ins forehead with his hands 
joined, and with this prajer, salutation to Ve\aswat, the radiant, the 
glory of Vishnu , to the pure illuminator of the world , to Sa\ itri, the 
granter of the fruit of acts lie ii» then to perform the worshi]) of the house, 
presenting to his tutelary deity water, flowers, and incense. 

He 18 next to offer oblations with fire, not preceded by any other rite to 
Brahma. Ha\ing invoked Prajapati, let him pour oblations rciercntly to 
his household Gods, to Kasypa and to Anumati, in aucicssion The residue 
of the oblation let him offer to the earth, to water, and to ram, in a pitcher 
at hand , and to Dhatri and Vidhaln, at the doors of his house, and in the 
middle of it to Brahma llie householder is to remain at eventide in his 

court-yard as long as it takes to milk a cow, or longer if he pleases, to await 
the arrival of a gue^t. Should sue h a one arrive, he is to bt received w ith 
an hospitable welcome, a seat is to be oflcied to him, ami his feet arc 
to be washed, and food is to be gi\en him with liberality, and he is to be 
civilly and kindly spoken to, and, when he departs, to he sent awMy by his 
host wuth friendly wnshes A householder should ever pay atteul ion to a 
gucbt who is not an inhabitant of the same village, but who comes from ano- 
ther place, and whose name and lineage are unknown He w»ho feeds him- 
self, and neglects the poor and friendless stranger in want of hospUality, 
goes to hell I^et a householder, who has a knowledge of Brahma, rev'crenc e 
a guest, without encpiiring lus studies, his schooh his practices, or his race/* 

The following passage points out the strictness attached to making 
selections of ofieriugs for the Shradda to ancestors 

Aur\ a continued — Ancestors are satisfied for a month with offerings of 
nee or other gram, with clanfied butter, with fibh, or the flesh of the hare, of 
birds, of the hog, the goat, the antelope, the deer, the gayal, or the hheep, or 
with the milk of the cow, and its products, lliey are for e\er satisfied with 
flesh (m general) and with tliat of the long-eared white goal in particular. 
The flesh of the rhinoceros, the kalasaka potherb, and boney, are also sjiecial 
sources of satisfaction to thobe worshipped at ancestral ceremouieH. 'I’he 
birth of that man is the occasion of satisfaction to his progenitors who 
performs at the due time their obsequial rites at Gaya. Gram tliat spring 
up spontaneously, rice growing wild, Panic of both species (white or black) 
vegetables that grow m forests are fit for ancestral oblations, as are barley, 
wheat, rice, sesamum, vanous kinds of pulse and mustard. On the other 
hand, a householder must not offer any kind of gram that is not conse- 
crated by religious ceremonies on its first coming into season ; nor the 
pulse call^ Rajamasha, nor mdlet, nor Imtels, nor gourds, nor garlic, nor 
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onions^ nor nightshade, nor cainers thorn, nor salt, nor the elHorescences 
of salt deserts, nor red vegetable extracts, nor any thma that looks like salt, 
nor any thing that is not commendable , nor is water fit to he offered at a 
Shradda, that has been brought b\ night, or has been abandoned, or is so httle 
as not to satisfy a cow, or smells harily, or is covered with froth I’he milk 
of animals with undivided hoofs, of a camel, a ewe, a deer, or a buffalo is 
unfit for ancentral oblations If an obsequial rite is looked at by an eunuch, 
a man ejected from society, an outcast, a heretic, a dru^enman. or 
one diseased, by a cock, a naked ascetic, a monkey, a \illage bog, 
by a woman in her courses or pregnant, by an unclean person, or by a 
earner of corpses, neither (iods nor progenitors will partake of the food 
llie ceremony should therefore be performed in a spot carefully enclosed. 
Jjct the performer cast se^iamuni on the ground and drive away malignant 
spirits, l^t him not give food that 18 fetid or Mtiated by hairs or inBects 
or mivcd with acid gruel or stale.” 


lurst Imprrsftwns ami Studies from Natvre tn lUndustan^ embrac^^ 
ingan Outline of tf us Voyage to Calcutta^ and Jive yeari rest- 
denvc in Bengal and the Doab^ from 1831 to 1836, by Lieut 
Bacon. 2 Vols. 10 Rs., 1839. 

Ottr increasing comm unication with England in consequence of the 
speed and cheapness of the o>crland route, aie likely to bring shoals 
of lia\ellorfi to this country ere long, and will therefore ensuie a demand 
for all books that gn e an accurate and faithful description of Indian 
scenery and cuKtoms — The journal of the learned and liberal-minded 
Bishop Hcber occupies a distinguished place among the books of refer- 
ence for an Indian traveller, as do also the Pketclies” of Miss Kobeits 
The dajs have entirely pas^^ed away when India was regarded as a land 
pa\ed M’lth ingots, and as a spot where eveiy blast of wind wafted 
pestilence on its breath. The old sjstcm of travelling consisted chiefly 
in huriy mg though a country as quickly as post horses could be supplied, 
forming an opinion of the v arious places passed through from the con- 
■\ Cl salions held with coachmen and hotel-keepers, and publishing a journal 
detailing most minutel} the dinners eaten cveiy day with the exact cost of 
them — the good taste of tlie public would now loathe such works The 
writings of Baron Humboldt have eiercised a very beneficial influence 
in Icaclnug travellers ” how and what to observe.” As respects India 
however the woiks of old travellers aie much more interesting than 
those of modern-— what a treasure for the person who wishes to gam an 
acquaintance with India are the writings of Purchas, Tavermer, Roe, 
and Hamilton. We hail every addition made to our stock of works 
descnptiv e of India as a boon to this country , they denote a deeper 
sympathy to be felt for it at home, and are calculated to tiirow additional 
cheerfulness on tlie exiles” land of sojourn 

Lieut. Bacon professes in this work to give as close an imitation 
as poAsible of the process whereby local scenery is depicted to the eye-” 
He describes the time on his passage from England as spent monoto- 
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noualy enough, out» pnocipal omusements conalated in shooting 
albatrosa, reading norels to the ladies, a little quarreUiag, back- 
gammon, a little moonlight, eating, drinking, flirting, sleeping, and 
$0 on** — the steam communication with England will speedily alter 
this state of things and afford a much more rational and agree- 
able mode of spending the time He gives th** following as a 
specimen of a subaltern's life in India, “ Parade at daylight, idling, 
perhaps a nap, till eleven o’clock , breakfast at twelve ; idling till three; 
after which, tiffin and beer drinking ; and from four till aun-set a game 
at rackets, accompanied with segars and brandy pani ; another parade 
perhaps, or a ride until dark; i hen returns the mess and wine-bibbmg 
until midnight,** he makes various observations about Cale^ia — the fa- 
shionable dress of the ladies — the difficulty of a bachelor paying the com- 
mon attentions of civility to ajounggirl without its being attributed 
to matrimonial % lews— about Dum Dvm “ before Lord W * Bentinck 
arrived in India at the head of the government, tins station was prover- 
bially known for its gaiety and jovial hospitality, the brilliant asbcmbUes 
once BO frequent at our mess house have dwindled down to the scanty 
meeting of afew spirit-broken half-starved subalterns: a meagre lustreless 
dinner party or ball, upon some extraordniary occasion, may perhaps 
flicker up with a sickly attempt to display what Dum-Dum once was ; 
the theatre, once a handsomely appointed house, is now degraded into 
a Five’s Court for the soldiers, the barracks are built in a quadrangle of 
about a hundred and fifty yards square , the cantonment consists of about 
thirty well-bmit bunglows as the residences of the officers ; in the 
evening the several carnages and equestrians assemble round the band, 
to barter the occurences of the day, and sell without price, the charac- 
ters of their dearest friends he alludes to the haughty demeanour 
assumed by the senior officers towards the junior as subversive 
of all confidence and unity, which arc the very bonds of order and 
efficiency in the army.’*— Lieut B. mentions some cases where death 
was counterfeited by natives , in one instance the supposed corpse was 
restored to life by a kettle of hot water being poured upon him ; he 
gives an account of a captain who usually drank eighteen quart 
bottles of beer daily, and not unfrequently two and twenty, and yet 
remained sober without having “ a Iwt liver and empty purse ’* In 
October 1831 Lieut. B. left Dum Dum for Kabnpur, the journey 
took as much time as a voyage to England ! He notices Jungypur 
with its silk factories — Bhagulpur with its two round towers erected 
by the Jains in the 13th century — the rock of Jahangira with its 
fi:atemity of fakirs, who were plundered of 50 lacs in the time of 
Aurungzebe— Mangir with its counterfeit Joe Manton’s and Sita Kand 
—Patna with its rich mahajans and ridiculous corn gola— the Sone with 
its agates brought from the Qundwana mountains by its current 
— Gh^pore with its mausoleum to the memory of Lord ComwalUs, 
which cost 15 lacs,— -Chunar with its fort, which “ has stood the 
battle and the breeze” for eight centimes. An account is given of 
Mirat with the Begum Sumru’s palace, the ice pits, spacious churches, 
fine theatres and magnificent racket-court— of Sirdhana, the rendence 

t 
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of the Begum Sumru, her palace and the Roman Catholic Chapel 
built b}' her, 'with a native Christian population amounting to 1,200. 
The Begum Samru attained political power by marrying Sumru, a 
German ad\ enturer, who had been the chief instrument in the Patna 
massacre ; she gave the Bishop of Calcutta a lac and a half of rupis for 
the promotion oi religious and charitable objects ; her father confessor 
was Padn Julius Csesar “ the outward semblance of whose person is 
an union of coarse cloth and bringing forth the fruits of good living, 
whose conversation is a mixture ol superstition with dotible entendre; 
where good wine, good stwies, and good songs are to be had, there 
Bishop Julius Csesar will undoubtedly be a ready and a welcome 
\ibitor,*' the Begum died in 1836, aged 89, leaving the sura of 80 lacs 
of rupees to Dyce Sombre, of well known notoriety. 

Lieut. B left Mirut and proceeded by dak to the Himmalayas, on his 
way he passed through Saharanpur, famous for its gosains, monkeys and 
botanical garden ; he met a pahan i or mountain woman, with her broad 
cheekbones and small twinkling eye denoting her to be of the Tartar race 
she was married to seven husbands; he gives a notice ofLandour with its 
sanatarium and its pure and brilliant atmosphere which enables persons 
frequently to see houses at the distance of 82 miles, and refers to the 
dissensions which prevail among the ladies there as is generally the case 
at Mufussil stations. On his return be visited the fair of Hurd war, 
where the Ganges bursts from the Sivailc hills, 1,600 miles hrom 
the ocean, in 1819, two millions of pilgrims bathed there^ the fair of 
llurdwar is as much subservient to the objects of commerce as of super- 
stition, Kandahar, Kashmir, Jeypur, Silhet, Ludiana, send their mer- 
chants theic. It IS notorious for horse dealers who understand all the arts 
of drugging, dyeing, searing teeth or putting on a tail as well as the New- 
maiket or London jockies. He visited Delhi, the great mart of the 
W estcin provinces, in the once magnificent gardens of the palace, ** the 
tanks arc stagnant, the fountains are silent, the beautiful marble baths 
are filled with dried leav es and rubbish, and the grottos are for the 
most part half buned.” The Kutab Minor and Feroze's Labt however 
stiU stand out braving the billows of tune. Lieut B. after leaving Delhi 
set sail down the Jumna in a native boat preoccupied by a vast popula- 
tion of musk rats, mice, cockroaches, fleas, centipedes, and countless 
other loathsome vermin ” After enduring sundry misfortunes on the 
nvcrhe arrived in Calcutta, ih>m whence be took his departure for 
England. 


Lectures on Educationy delivered at the Mechanics Institute / by 
Charles J. S, Montague, Calcutta^ 1844-45. 

Thebe are few subjects on which the mean between mere empiricism on 
the one baud and mere theory and speculation on the other, is more fre- 
quently missed than the subject of education ; and yet there are few sub- 
jects on which an aberration from this golden mean, is likely to be aught 
with more dangerous consequences. In the present state of Indian society, 
where we have not only just arrived at the conviction that tiie teenung 
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nilliDns of the native popnlatioo must be educated, but where we have also 
a distinct community ot Auglo-Iudians jui^t using into a most important 
social position, it Is of special moment that men should have their alien* 
tion called to the practical philosophy of education. This philosophy is, 
like all true science, based upon observation, and proceeds upon a care- 
ful induction of facts in regard to the phystcnl, intellectual and moral 
powers of man It can scarcel) be studied aright, except b> the practi- 
cal educationist ; nor by him unless he possess well cultivated poweis of 
observation, and a thoroughly Baconian habit of patient and sei ere exa- 
mination But while m this as in all other brauchch of science, it must be 
the man, who, with a largo measuie of mtclhgenco, demotes his life to the 
subject, that alone can be able to originate or c\ohe plulusophtcal prin- 
ciples it Kof immense impoitaiice that these piinciplcs, when thus cvol\- 
ed, be disseminated throughout the community. For while m those days 
of the di\ison of labor, a great deal of the woik of education is dc\oUod 
upon professional men, there is also a great part, and the moat important 
part of the whole work, that cannot be delegated It is not necessary 
that a man should he able to mend Ins own watch, or make his own shoes, 
or drive his own carnage, or pull his own punkah, because for all 
these separate departments of vvoik he can and does employ the services 
of professional men But while he may uNo, and generally docs, em- 
ploy a teacher or teachers for the instiuctiou of hih children, there w 
yet a great part of their education that he alone can accomplish. Hence 
a knowledge of the principles of education is ‘‘ knowledge for the raillioii,” 
and the directois of the late Mechanic's Inbtitute of Calcutta did wisely 
in engaging the services of an intelligent and active profesmoual man 
to diffuse a knowledge of these principles among the community ge^ 
nerally. 

Mr Montague's lectures are SIX in number, the fiist being introduc- 
tory, and containing some historical notices of the attention paid to 
education in different ages and countries , the second and third arc on 
infant education , the fourtli on religious education ; the fifth on scholas- 
tic education, and the sixth on scholastic discipline. It will thus be seen 
that the volume is intended both for parents and professional teachers, 
and either class will derive many useful hints from its careful and intel- 
ligent perusal We shall present an extract or two from the lectures, 
recommending at the same time the perusal of them to all those of 
our readers who are charged with the care of children. 

The following is the author s biief sketch of Athenian Education: — 

“ The other states of Greece pursued a far different course of education 
from that of the Spartans. Their object was to humanize the people, and 
to awaken the tender sensibilities of our nature, l^v ery effort w'as made to 
secure the moral and intellectual instruction of the people It is true that 
the gymnastic exercises were practised, but the cultivation of the intellect 
was not neglected. The first was not permitted to exercise an undue influ- 
ence over the people. The object of Lycurgus was not sought after by the 
other states of Greece They did not seem desirous of making their people 
excellent and hardy soldiers. They did not wish to ** tram up a number of 
slares, or to create a horde of military ascetics, but, by the most consummate 
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discipline^ to produce a body of citizens capable of exercising by vicarious 
succession the various acts of power and sovereignty, which, in such a giwem* 
mcnt necessarily devolved upon them.*^ But the state did not interfere in the 
education of children. It left it to be regulated by parents ; and it is well that 
It did so. From the very constitution of its government, there appeared 
to be no need of state machinery for securing the benefits of education. 
The government was a democracy. Every situation of trust and responsibi- 
lity was left open to the competition of all men. Certain ^ualificationa 
were reqiured, and these the people very cpuckly attained by their own un- 
aided exertions. In truth, in a repubhc, the minds of the people are 
awakened into activity. There is something soul-stimng in a democracy. 
Every citizen thinks mmself indissolubly connected with the welfare of the 
state. He feels his arm pumant either m retarding or accelerating the 
progress of the state , and W voice, as potent m sealing the destiny of Ms 
country. 

The education of the Athenian youth commenced at the age of seven 
years, and it was continued, if no interruptions were occasioned by war, to 
the age of thirty. They were obliged in their tender years to learn to read 
and to swim, and then to commit to memory the best portions of select 
authors. The first lesson inculcated on the youth, under the better auspices 
of their country, was the ncht government of their tongue. They were 
obliged to go in a band to the dwellings of their teachers, and, when brought 
before bis presence, were made to sing a patnotip hymn. Their demeanour 
was Btnctly watched, and nothing ludicrous was permitted Their food was 
extremely simple. Their principal lessons were denved from the poets and 
philosopners of their day. Their minds were raised by poetiy, and the 
tender sensibilities of their nature were awakened by music. Poetry 
and music, and the lessons of philosophers, informed their minds, softened 
and stren^hened their hearts; awakened the powers of the soul; at- 
tuned them to a proper sense of good and right conduct ; aroused lofty 
aspirations , fed noble hopes ; cherished softer feelings ; kindled pleasant 
associations , and did all that unaided reason could suggest ; but still the 
Atbeman character, to be perfect, required to be cast into the mould of 
Christianity. The want of this power, this spiritual revelation, made the 
Athenians wander from the path of truth. It undermined the stability of 
their own confidence, and destroyed them in their own conceit.’’ 

We have long been persuaded that great errors of opposite kinds 
obtain in the education that is generally imparted to mere infants. Some 
parents act as if the work of education ought not to begin till the 
child has reached the age of six or seven years, while others begin 
to teach their children to read when they have scarcely passed their 
second birth-day. Now in our estimation the business of education 
should be entered upon even at an earlier period than the age of two 
years, while w e see no occasion for beginning to teach the art of 
reading till the child has reached the age at least of six ; not only so, 
but we believe that multitudes of early deaths are occasioned by the 
silly ambition of mothers to be able to exhibit their children as little 
wonders, able to read and spell wliile they are barely able to walk alone. 
It is true they always tell us that they make it a mere play^ that they 
do not force their children in the slightest degree. True, but they shew 
the children that it gives them pleasure to see them employed in at- 
tempting to read, and this forms a stimulus to a child quite as powerful 
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as external constraint. We do not think that reading oU(|^t to be at al! 
the first thing taught to children«*-«nd yet in too many cases they are 
taught nothing else. There is a good deal of sound sense in the 
following extract, although we do not quite agree with some of its 
sentiments * 


“ We have already seen that there arc /Aree powerful affections dei'eloped 
dunng the infancy of children, with which the character can be moulded into 
any form the parent wishes These arc, as wc have seen, love, fear, and desire 
to please. These are instruments which the parent may wield at will It 
should be the great aim of parents, first to secure the affections of the child, 
and afterwards to attain influence over it When a parent will not only 
look about her, and round her, but also before her, when she mil regard the 
future destiny of her children, she will not indulge them in ^1 the wants of 
their capricious nature, but by checking and controlling their wants and 
importumtiea, and by making, whenever required, personal sacrifices to 
promote their uuiocent and rational pleasures, she will cause the fibres of 
affection to take deep root in the heart, until the plant will not only luxuri- 
ate but crow " hardy and healthy.” So soon as the nffeehoju are secured 
and a child manifests a destre to please, the parent should take every oppor- 
tunity of secunny her influence oter her little rharne llus influence 
can never be secured at too early an age If nefflectM, it will only im- 
part strenirth and vigour to those propenuities which will nouneh self- 
mdulffence and render the temper obstinate. But if secured early, when 
the nimd and all its inclinations are tender, it will serve to promote the 
lasting welfare of the child. Parents will then be able to fashion the 
characters of their children , make them bend to their will and pleasure; 
and direct them to do those things, which are not only nglitin the sight of 
men. but pleasing m the sight of God A check so wholesome will subserve 
the best ends. It will bridle tnce and foster virtue, check the eiul propen- 
sities of man’s nature, and encourage those which are good and virtuous. 

All parents ate fond of attaching to themselves the affection of their 
children . and at the same time they should use every endeatout to exercise a 
moral influence over them, during their pilgrimage in this world It is true 
that parents do not generally evpect to give birth to cmldren, and to lay them 
in the dust also , It w therefore meumbent upon them so to direct their 
infant minds, and the tram of association, that when tliey sleep with their 
fathers, their children will tread in the footsteps and humbly walk before (*od. 
Dunng the period of infancy, the natural cnes of children should on no 
account be disregarded. These require immediate attention but children 
should not, at any tune, be indulged m their little whims and caprices. 

The true point,” says a wnter, ** to be aimed at, is so to temper the 
conduct towards the child, that while he possesses all those enjoyments 
which areconswtent with health and comfort, it shall not be at the expense 
of the future” The moment a parent gives way to a child s imp^ment 
ones, from that moment he becomes a captive, and m coming years he 
reap the bitter fruits of such indulgence. There must be, m is usuaUy the 
case with parents who are anxious of quieting a fretful child, a little coaxing 
once— and when a loud scream — a gentle request to be thm 

surain a passionate command — submission to the child s capnee by 
ofitnuff unow what it wanted before, and then an ^ 

gesture because the child refuses to t^e that, in a nt of passion, 
wHchit wanted m its cooler moments. Such inconsistencies rnU only 
work upon the temper of the child, and render it more obstinate. It 
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win leara the secret of teasing its mother, and trying her patiencSr 
until, to use a common expression, she is out of all patience^ A mo- 
ther must be always gentle in her tone, and shotdd even a command be 
given, the command should appear more Jin the look a»d less tn the tone. 
8 he should he careful that no outbreaks of temper occur m tbe presence 
of the httle infant. Her conduct and manners must be uniform. Tbe simple 
pleasures of infancy should be promoted, and its wants ustantly suppli- 
ed. When this is done, and the child finds that aU its httle desures are 
anticipated and its Httle comforts are attended to, it will never give way 
to peevishness of temper, but will at all times regard the mother with fond 
affection, and know her with one of its most winmng smiles. Even 
during hours and days of sickness, the same consistent rt^ard is required, 
'fhere must be no concessions on the part of the parent. This season of. a 
child's hfe 18 the most trying, but an enligbteneil parent will, for a whde, 
liear a pang, that may sometimes shoot through her heart, when her child is 
most anxious to attain its own wishes, and by its feeble cries to inform 
its mother of its desire — she will suffer a little anguish of mind for the 
present, by looking into the future, and considering what evds self-indul- 
gence will entail upon the child, and what annoyances it w ill occasion her, 
m time to come. At all times and seasons a parent must let the child 
understand that she knows what is best for it, and that she will gratify 
aJl Its 'Wishes and desires when she thinks they will do it no harm, and 
when their uidulgence will promote its health, and hasten its recovery from 
illness. 

A mother is sometimes so much annoyed with the importunities or the 
ones of her infant, that she will bid tbe sm^ant take the child away from 
her presence. Now this is indeed a prejudicial method of correction;. 
The child will soon learn a means of going out of its mother’s presence, 
and It will m a very short time take ad\ antage of it. The other harm is, that 
the child will soon forget the reason of her anger towards it. It will, when 
aw'ay from her presence, be occupied with the sight of other objects, which 
will make an impression on its mind, and erase that which had caused its 
expulsion from its mother’s presence. A mother, when displeased with her 
child, should keep it within the range of her obsen’ation. It must be 
made to suffer a privation, until it submit to the direction and wishes of 
its mother. So long as the little thing continues obstinate, just so long 
should its punishment be prolonged, llie moment it surrenders, that 
moment the restraint should be withdrawn. It may perhaps be urged, that 
the httle pecc«di 7 /oes of which I have taken notice, are matters of very little 
concern. To such parents however, 1 will reply m the words of Solbn, 
who, on being told by a mother, who excused herself from correcting a 
jietN'erse tnck of her child’s by saying that “ it was a small matter’^ — 
judiciously replied, “ Aye, but custom is a great one Let these perverse 
tnoks engender haints, and parents will soon find, in tbeir bitter experience, 
that It 18 impossible to remove them, — to make them bend m another 
direction.” 

There is truth iu what follows — 

^ '' It 18 a custom with mamas to evpect a great deal of affection from 
children. They are not satisfied with the fact, that their children love them. 
They arc anxious to wntness a manifestation of that love lliey arc 
desirous of its appearance in their children’s conduct. Th^ wish 
that It should be conveyed to their nunds on the tongues of their infants. 
This ostentation can never be obtained from them. There are some children 
who are more susceptible than others, but who perhaps do not give expres- 
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iionto thtfir tender sensibilities. Thete are other children, whose infant 
ongnes are wreathed with the sweetest and tenderest expressions of lore 
o their parents, and who are consequently more beloved than their difhdont 
brothers and sisters The imrcnts declare that these vivacious children, 
vhose heart is in their tongues, love them more than those who feel, but 
srbo never unlock their hearts, so that the ca«(ket of hliai atTcctions is never 
displayed. Now tlus is a very erroneous method of judging, llie silent 
rhild reels as much as the loquacious one, and it should be the careful duty 
of parents to draw the first more closely to themselves, to watch ov er them 
vvitn tender and fond affection, and thus attach to themselves their good- 
will and Their affections. The garrulous infant should he checked. Us 
tender and bland expressions should be overlooked, else the greatest harm 
will result from the indulgence of such a habit. 

So soon as the forward child is aware that its lov mg expresHions are 
delightful to the hearts of its parents, and tliut tlie greatest portion of its 
desires is olitamed by them, they never cease to employ all the soft and 
fiweet expressions of love, when they are desirous of gaming an object, 
^Se know a child of this temper, who comes boldly up to its mama, and 
With a few set phrases, such as my hweet and darling mama, jirefers its 
request Should mama give a denial, the pouUnfiii bp hoon displays the 
fretful temper , another vollev, after a tune, of fetill sweeter and kinder 
epithets IS discharged at mama, w^bo perhajw may hold on the seige a little 
longer 'fhe dNaf>po]nted child immerhately retires sullen and fretful, 
and the ^erv^ant or its playmates suffer the vengeance of its c holer 

Now this evil IS the result of mistaken encouragement. Tlie little 
prattler has discovered the secret of ew eet and fond expressions lie la 
iumished with a key to open all his desires for his own gratification. 
He rings his changes on soft evprei'Wons 'j'hcy are nothing. Tlicy have a 
charm, but not a charm which binds him to relish them. 'Ilicy are mere 
words with him — without meaning— so much air. 'fhe silent child, on the 
otlier hand, though more reserv^ed, is more oliedient. It nev'er prefers a 
request, which it knows will not be complied with. It does nothing to 
merit punishment or call down reproatlies u]M)n itself. Yet the motlier will 
say, — this child i« indeed, verj' obedient and quiet, but it does not love me, 
Ihe other is noisy and self-willed, but it lov es me truly Only hear how 
sweetly and kindly he addresses me.*' ^^fe have however seen the picture 
in Its true light,” 

Our limits will not permit our extending our extracts further ; wo 
shall therefore take leave of this little volume with the feeling that its 
perusal may be profitable to educators, and through them to those to be 
educated. 


Jteview of the ffork entUhid ** The Cmquest of Scinde, §* 0 . 
£y Major^Geiwral W, JF*, Napier , Republished from 

“ The Bombay Monthly Txme^^^ of the Isi March, 1845. 

Ix is altogether out of date now to notice Utw pamphlet at any 
length, or to follow tie author through his various arguments and 
details. Its origin and object are thus succinctly yet clearly set fortib 
in the Preface ^ 

** The first portion of the work of General Wiliiau Napibe, entitled ** 7%s 
Conquest of bemde^ *’ reached Bombay by the steamer of the i4th o| February, 
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J845 It appi^ared ao full of orrora and inis-statemeati,<->caleulated, from the 
eminence of the parties by whom they were set forth* to be produoUTe of delpsion 
and mischief,— that it waa considered expedient to hare it reviewed in the news* 
papers with considerable care and minuteness A criticism of unusual length 
appeared in the Bombay TimcM of the l9lh* 22nd, and 26th February and very 
copious extracts from the work itself, with notea appended^chiefly denved from 
the Parliamentary papers— accompanied the revm From the notices of General 
I^arxER’s work which had appeared in the London Spectator^ the Naval and 
Mtltiary GazettCt and Morning Herald newspapers, Ac , it was clear that by certain 
parties a weight was attached to it at home of which it was undeserving A sepa- 
late review of it was accordingly written for the Bombay Monthly Turner— m the 
mam considerably abridged from the articles previouBly published,— in which 
numerous cxplanauons required by the home reader, though superfluous m India, 
were given Several applications to have this republished in a separate fojm, 
having been made, itwasresohed to print it m its present shape, as being in this 
more permanent and accessible than m that of a newspaper article ’ 

The pamphlet throughout is wiitten in ast^le of uncommon clearness 
and vigor As regards Us nmn positions respecting the policy and 
conduct of the Conquest of Semde,” our opinions are coincident 
tvith those of the writer. In some of the minor details, we think, 
^ith the Friend cf India^ that there are occasional slips and inadver- 
tencies. These, however, mte not of such cons^qence as materially 
to damage or neutralize the general effect, in substance, too, we 
cannot but accord in the exposure given of the inaccuracies and mis- 
Btatements which mar the publication of the gallant and distinguished 
4iuthor of The Peninsular War,*’ and the not less gallant and distin- 
f^ifthed “ \ictorof Meeanoe and Hydrabad/’ If the Brothers have 
erred, they have certainly been made to smart for it. A more severe 
or hearty castigation has not been inflicted for many a day Cool and 
dispas^onate as we are on the subject, we cannot help feeling, some 
Jiow or other, as if the chastisement, however well deserved in the 
maiut had been '^arried a little too far, or had been dealt out m a style 
'’iirhich seemed to savour, though it might not partake, of vindictive 
seventy There die parttcfilar expressions in the pamphlet whidi we 
would rather had never been penned, and which even now we could 
well wish* were it not too late, to see erased. The country at large 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Kapiers— as unto men who have repeat- 
edly “bra\ed the battle and the breeze,” — as unto men, who, on many 
a bloody field, have amply proved their entire de\otednesB to their 
Sovereign's cause, and their consummate fitness for the conduct of the 
most daring and heroic enterpnze. And, m spite of any follies or 
infirmities which may cleave to them, the country will not, cannot, 
and ought not to lorget their patriotism, their heroism, and their 
sacrifices* Ko one, we are sure, will be more ready to admit all this 
tbaa the talented EditA* of the Bombay Titnea. At present, the victory 
and the triumph have been fairly his. ,,He can now afford to be not 
only just but generous. Let us, therefore, fondly hope that bis future 
remaiks on the' IWpiers, divested of even the very semblance of 
aenmony/way be enatamped with ail the marks and signatures of that 
fnagnanWty i{hick is ever atf mBeparalde^concomitant of noble m^ds. 
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